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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 
ference of  1900  to  the  public  certain  explanations  are  necessary. 
Before  its  adjournment,  the  Conference  committed  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing its  proceedings  for  publication  to  the  Kev.  Messrs.  H.  M.  Landis 
and  R.  A.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Cowen,  Esq.  and  tlio  writer.  Owing 
to  unavoidable  circumstances,  however,  the  work  devolved  almost 
entirely  upon  Messrs.  Landis  and  Cowen.  The  fulness  and  variety 
of  the  supplementary  matter  is  due  chiefly  to  the  painstaking  efforts 
of  Mr.  Landis.  How  heavy  the  burden  of  the  varied  forms  of 
editorial  work  has  been,  only  those  who  have  had  ex{)erience  in  such 
matters  can  appreciate. 

Tlie  diary  of  the  Conference  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  B. 
Schneder,  U.D.,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  whose  efforts  to  secure  a 
full  and  accurate  record  of  the  discussions,  the  Committee  is  deeply 
indebted. 

The  papers  read  at  tlie  Conference  are  printed  with  only  such 
changes  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  a certain  harmony  in  form 
throughout  the  volume.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  neither 
the  Conference  nor  the  Editorial  Committee  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  papers,  either  in  the  body  of  the 
Report  or  in  the  Appendix. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  work  of  publication  has  l)een  the  source 
of  much  anxiety.  It  has  been  due  among  other  things  to  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  compositors  and  to  the  unexpected  bulk  of  the 
volume,  which  is  not  less  than  one  third  larger  than  was  anticipated. 
This  delay  has,  however,  not  been  without  some  important  com- 
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pensations,  for  it  has  made  it  possible  to  include  in  the  Ap]iondix, 
not  merely  much  later  statistics  and  a more  complete  necrology,  but 
also  certain  other  matters,  as  for  example,  several  documents  called 
forth  by  the  Conference  Eesolutions  regarding  Christian  Unity,  the 
very  important  papers  and  notices  su])plementary  to  Dr.  Thompson’s 
historical  summary,  and  the  carefully  prepared  list  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  Avhere  missionary  work  is  now  being  carried  on.  This 
list  and  the  statistical  tables,  together  with  the  accompanying  map 
and  charts,  will  well  repay  the  thoughtful  study  of  all  friends  of 
missions  and  espcx^ially  of  those  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
federation  of  cliurches,  or  the  yet  dee])er  question  of  Church  Union. 
So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  they  constitute  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  presentation  of  the  condition  of  Christian  work  which  has  yet 
anneared. 

It  is  a matter  of  much  regret  that  no  adequate  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Churches  conld  be  included. 
This  apparent  neglect  has  not  been  due  to  any  purpose  to  depreciate — 
certainly  not  to  a disposition  to  ignore — the  labors  of  the  representatives 
of  either  of  those  Churches. 

The  valuable  paper  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Verbeck  is  reproduced 
from  the  Report  of  the  Osaka  Conference  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  the  Committee.  A few  obvious  errors  have  been 
corrected  and  a few  notes  have  been  added.  In  other  respects  it 
remains  as  it  came  from  his  pen. 

Students  of  Hymnology  may  be  interested  to  know  tliat  copies  of 
the  various  hymnals  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allchin  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  paper  (see  p.  970),  with  hardly  an  exception,  may  be  found  in 
the  Music  Department  of  Kobe  College. 

The  cover  of  the  Conference  Programme  has  been  presei  ved  and 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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A number  of  illustrations  liave  been  inti'oduced,  whicli  it  is 
hoped  will  add  value  to  this  Eeporb 

The  perusal  of  the  various  papers  submitted  to  the  Conference 
can  hardly  fail  to  impress  every  thoughtful  student  of  Missions.  The 
conviction  will  force  itself  upon  him  that  Christianity  has  ceased  to  be 
an  exotic,  that  it  has  sent  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  soil  of  Japan  ; 
and  that  it  is  exhibiting  in  every  department  of  activity  an  independ- 
ent life.  Japan  occupies  a unique  position  as  she  stands  between  the 
East  and  West.  Two  more  pr  less  conflicting  civilizations  meet  within 
her  borders.  She  is  vexed  with  many  problems.  She  has,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  already  solved  some  of  these  problems  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity ; others  still  seem  in  a fair  way  to  be  solved  in  the  same  light. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  as  time  goes  on,  this  period  of  transition,  of 
storm  and  stress,  will  claim  to  an  increasing  degree  the  attention, 
not  of  Christians  merely,  but  of  all  thoughtful  minds.  There  is  no 
class  of  social  phenomena  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  those 
within  the  observation  of  the  Christian  missionary,  and  when  men 
come  to  see,  as  the  missionary  sees,  how  powerfully  the  thoughts  which 
Christianity  has  brought  to  Japan  have  affected  the  habit  of  mind 
and  the  social  ideals  of  the  Japanese  people,  they  must  be  led  to  a 
revision  of  many  of  the  dicta  which  during  recent  years  hav^e  passed 
for  truths.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a recognition  of  the 
Avorking  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  men  may  open,  not  a new  era 
of  missions  only,  but  a new  era  of  faith  throughout  the  world  ? 

Daniel  Crosby  Greene. 


Chairman  of  ihe  Editorial  Committee. 


AriSyiONARY  SOCIETIES  KEPRESENfTEP  AT 
THE  CONFERENCE. 


N'>.  in  attenrliince 


Abbreviations. 

flora 

flora 

Jiiran. 

abroad. 

1 

A.  B.  C.  . 

American  Board  of  Cojimtssioners 

FOR  Foreign  Missions  .... 

38 

1 

2 

A.  B.  S.  . 

American  Bible  Society.  . . . 

2 

L 

O 

.> 

A.  B.  U.  . 

American  Baptist  Missionary 

Union 

42 

2 

4 

A.  C.  C.  . 

. American  Christian  Con’v^ention. 

6 

5 

A.  E.  C.  . 

. Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 

THE  United  States  of  America. 

1 I 

G 

A.  P.  C. 

Pbesbyterian  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America 

(North) 

43 

f) 

7 

A.  P.  C.  S.  . 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America 

(South)  

11 

1 

8 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

British  & Foreign  Bible  Society, 

I 

9 

C.C.  . . 

Church  OF  Christ  (Uisctples)  . . 

13 

1 

10  C.  E.  L.  1\[.  S 

:i 

11 

C.  1.  M.  . 

China  Inland  Mission  .... 

6 

12 

C.  M.  S.  . 

Church  Missionary  Societal  . . 

42 

6 

1.3 

C.  P.  C.  . 

CuAIBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  ChURCH. 

14 

1 

14 

E.  A.  . . . 

Evangelical  Association  (Metho- 

dist) 

6 

15 

H.  F.  . . 

Hephzibah  Faith  Mission.  . . . 

1 

16 

Ind.  . . . 

Independent  of  aid  from  Mission 

Boards  

•j 

p 

17 

I.  P.  T. 

International  Postal  and  Tele- 

graph  Christian  Association  . 

1 

18 

L.  . . . . 

Lutheran 

3 

Tokyo  Mtssionaky  Confkukncr. 


Abbi*eviatioii<. 

19M.  C.  C.  . 
•20  M.  E.  C.  . 

21  M.  E.  C.  S. 

22  M.  P.  . . 

23  N.  K.  . 


24  N.  S.  K. 
20  P.  M.  \'. 


20  n.  C.  A. 


Methodist  Ciiitrch  of  Canada. 

No.  in  attendance 
from  from 

Japan,  abroad. 

21  .0 

]\I  ETHODIST  EfISCOI’AL 

Chufch 

(North)  .... 
Methodist  Efiscoi-ai. 

Church 

2(; 

1 

( South) 

k; 

1 

01  ETHODIST  Protestant 
Niffon  Kirisuto 

IvYOKWAi 

9 

(Church  of  Christ 
Presbyterian)  . . 

IN  Jafan, 

100 

9 

Xii’i’ON  8e[-Kok\yai  {J]i>iscopaijan).  04  0 

Eaavn.  PnoT.  Missions- Vekein 

(German  Mission) 1 

PiEEORMED  Church  in  America 


(Dutch) 

16 

27 

K.  C.  V.  S.  . 

Beformed  Church  in  The  United 
States  (German) 

13 

28 

S.  A.  . . . 

Salvation  Army 

29 

S.  A.  M.  . . 

Scandinavian  Alliance  OIission  . 

4 

.10 

S.  B.  C,  . . 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.  . 

1 

31 

S.  D.  A.  . . 

Sjcventh  Day  Adventists  . . . 

5 

32 

S.  D.  C.  K.  . 

Society  for  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge 

OO 

o») 

S.  E.  . . . 

Society  of  Friends 

4 

34 

s.  or.  . . . 

OIission  to  Seamen 

35 

S.  E.  S. 

American  Seamen’s  Friend  > 

Society ; 

L 

36 

U.  B.  0. 

United  Brethren  IN  Christ.  . . 

4 

37 

V.  P.  S. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Scotland  

1 

38 

W.  C.  T.  IT.  . 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 

Union 

] 

39 

W.  01.  A.  . . 

World’s  OIissionary  Association  . 

1 

40 

w.  u.  or.  . . 

Woman’s  Union  Missionary 

Society 

4 

J 


o 


1 


1 
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O 

O 


Abbreviatious. 

Xo.  in 
from 
Japan. 

attondauc'j 

from 

abroad. 

4L 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Assoctv- 

TJON 

4 

42 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 

CTATION 

l 

8t  Hilda’s  Mission 

Akasaka  Hoseital 

Brethren  

English  Methodist 

1 

1 

2 

CoREAN  Itinerant 

L 

Advent  Christian 

Unconnected  and  nut  other- 

1 

WISE  classed 

4 

1 

J’rojiinent  Japanese  . . 

11 

1 

Visitors  not  Japanese.  . . 

G 

G ■. 

Totals 

39!) 

51 

Grand  Total 

450 

N.  B.  Figures 

under  N.  K.  K.  and  N.  vS.  K.  are  included  under 

missions  :iik1  .so 

should  not  be  included  in  the  addition. 


KOLL  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE. 


Names. 

Alcokn,  Miss  B.  H.  . . 

Alexander,  Rev.  li.  P. 
Alexander,  Rev.  T.  T.,  D 
Allchin,  Rev.  Geo. 
Ai.ling,  Miss  Harriet  S. 
Anderson,  Miss  Hanna 
Anderson,  Joel  . . . 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter. 
Archer,  Miss  Annie  L 
Atkinson,  Miss  . . . 


Residence.  Mission* 

.Shi/atoka  . . .M.  C.  C.  . . 

.Hirosaki  . . .M.  E.  C.  . . 

D .Kyoto  . . (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

.Osaka  . . . .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.Tokyo  . . . .M.  E.  C.  . . 

.Hida,  Takaya.ma  S.  a.  M.  . . 

. „ „ .S.A.M.  . . 

.Hakodate  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  AI.  S. 

,(  „ ) C.  M.  S. 


.Nagoya 
.Kochi  . 


Year  of 
arrival. 

.1896. 
.1893. 
.1877. 
.1882. 
.1887. 
.1891. 
.1900. 
. 1-878. 
.1899. 


.A.  P.  C.  S.  (Ind.) 


Aurell,  Rev.  K.  E . . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .H.  A.  M.  . . 

.1891. 

Austen,  Rev.  W.  I . . . 

.Yokohama 

. .S.  YI.  & 8.  F.  S. 

.1873. 

Awdry,  Rt,  Rev.  Bishop  \V 

.,  D.  D.  Tokyo  (N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S. 

.1896. 

Ayres,  Rev.  Jas.  B . . . 

.Yamai.uchi  (N.  K.  K.)  a.  P.  C. 

.1888. 

„ Mrs.  J.  B.  . . . 

IT  TT 

.1888. 

Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P.  . . 

.Tokyo  . 

.1884. 

„ Jno.  C.  . . . 

TT 

.1872. 

„ Rev.  Jas.  H. 

.Yokohama. 

„ R.  C.  A. 

.1861. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

.1861. 

Ballard,  Miss 

.Tokyo  (N. 

8.  K.)  St.  Hilda’s. 

.1892. 

B.vrlow,  IMiss  Daisy  D.  . 

.Kobe  . . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

Barrows,  Miss  M.  J.  . . 

• }} 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

. 1876. 

Baucus,  Miss  G 

. Yokoha.ma 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

. 1890. 

Bauerneeind,  Miss  Susan  M. Tokyo  . 

. .E.  A . . . 

.1900. 

Bennett,  Rev.  A.  A.,  D.  I). 

. \'i.)KOHAMA 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1879. 

,,  AlivS.  ,, 

BEiiGSiRoii,  Rev.  F.  O. 


Makuhari,  Chiba  Ken  S.  A-  M. 


■ !) 
.1893. 


lior.L  OK  THE  Mbmbeus  of  the  Conkekexce.  0 


Names. 

Eesideuet' . 

Mission . 

iear  of 
arrival. 

Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S,  . . . 

.Yamaguchi 

.(N.  K.  K.)A.  [\  C 

.1886. 

Binforh,  Gurnky.  . . . 

.Mito,  Ibaraki  Ken  S.  F.  . . 

.1893. 

„ Mrs.  Gurney.  . 

7* 

.1899. 

Bing,  Miss  Anna  Van  Zanht 

.Sapporo.  . 

.M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1888. 

Bishop,  Wm.  J 

.Tokyo.  . . 

.(iND.)  . . . 

.1899. 

BlackxMore,  Miss  Isabelle  S. 

.Tokyo.  . . 

.M.  C.  C.  . . 

.1889. 

Blackstock,  Miss  Ella  'll. 

. Tokay  ).  . . 

.M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1889. 

Booth,  Eev.  Eugene  S.  . 

.Yokohama  . 

.R.  C.  A.  . . 

.1879. 

Mrs.  „ . . 

" )) 

• 7? 

Borden.  Key.  A.  C.  . . 

.Tokyo.  . . 

.M.  C.  C.  . . 

.1896. 

Mrs.  „ . . . 

• ??  • • • 

. . . . 

• 77 

Bonnell,  Miss  Maud  . . 

.Kobe  . . . 

.M.  E.  C.  S.  . 

.1899. 

Braithwaite,  George,  . . 

.Tokyo.  . . 

.(Ind)  . . . 

.1886. 

Brand,  Rev.  J.  C.  . . . 

.Mito,  Ibaraki  Ken  . A.  B.  U. 

.1890. 

„ Mrs.  „ (Clara  A.Sands)  „ „ 

• 7? 

.187.1. 

Brandram,  Hey.  J.  B.  . . 

.Kuaiajioto(N 

S.  K.).  C.  M.  8. 

Brokaw,  Key.  Haryey.  , 

.lliRosiiiAiA  (N.  K.  K.).  A.  l\  C. 

. 1896. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

- ?; 

77  7 • 

7 7 

Brooks,  Key.  A.  M.  . . . 

.Tokyo. 

.M.  E.  C.  . . 

. 1898. 

,,  ]Mrs.  ,,  ... 

. jy  , , . 

• 77  * * 

‘ 77 

Brown,  Keal  C.  L.  . 

.Saga  . . . 

.L  . . . . 

„ Miss  Clara  li.  . 

•Niigata  . . 

-A.  B.  C.  . . 

. L890. 

Bryan,  Real  A.  V.  . . . 

.Matsua'Ama  . 

(N.K.K.)  A.P.C. 

.1882. 

Buchanan,Key. W A 1 -TEn  MoS. Takamatsu  . 

„ A.p.c.y. 

.189.1. 

Bullard,  Colonel  . . . 

.T’oka'o.  . . 

.8.  A.  . . . 

.1900. 

„ Mrs 

• • 

3}  ... 

• H 

Buncombe,  Rey.  W.  V.  . 

w 

• 

(N.S.K.)  C.M.8. 

.1888. 

,,  Mrs.  ,,  . . 

• ... 

7?  7? 

71 

Burden,  W.  E 

. ... 

.8.  L>.  A.  . . 

.1899. 

Jjuxton,  Rey.  Barclay  F. 

.Matsu YE.  .(N.S.K.)  C.M.8.  . 

.1890. 

„ Mrs.  „ 

7?  7? 

77 

Carpenter,  Miss  M.  M.  . 

.Toka'o. 

.A.  B.  IT.  . . 

.189.1. 

Carr,  Miss  B.  R.  . . . 

. J,  . . . 

(N.S.K.)  C.M.8, 

Cary,  Rev.  Otis  . . . . 

. Kyoto  . . . 

.A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1878. 

„ HiIrs.  „ - . . . 

^ n ... 

' 7; 

• 77 

C Tokyo  Mlssionauy  Confkuenck 


NaineH. 

Uesideiic 

E Mission. 

Year  of 
arrival . 

Case,  Miss  E.  W . . . . 

.Vokoha.aia. 

(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

.1887. 

Chapman,  Rev.  G.  . . . 

.Osaka  . 

(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S. 

. 1884. 

„ Rev.  Jas.  J.  . . 

.Kanazawa, 

„ A.  E.  C. 

.1899. 

Chappell,  Rev.  Benjamin. 

.Tokyo  . . 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1889. 

Chukch,  Miss  Ei.la  R . . 

.Himeji.  . 

. .A.  B.  TJ. 

.1889. 

Clagett,  Miss  M.  A.  . . 

.Tokyo  . . 

. .A.  lY  U.  . . 

.1888. 

Clauk,  Rev.  C,  A.  . . . 

.Miyazaki,  Kilshiu  . A.  B.  C. 

1887. 

,,  Mus.  „ (Hauiuet  Gulick)  „ 

JJ 

• JJ 

Clawson,  Miss  Bertha.  . 

.Osaka  . . 

. .C.  C.  . . . 

.1898. 

Clement,  Prof.  Ernest  W. 

.Tokyo . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.189.3. 

Mrs. 

jj 

. . yj  , . . 

• JJ 

L.  A 

,,  ,,  XJ.  xl.  . 

. J, 

. . . 

• JJ 

Coates,  Miss  A.  L.  . . . 

.Nagoya.  . 

. -M.  r.  . . . 

C!oi.bokne,  W.  W.  . . . 

.Hakodate 

. -C.  M.  S.  . 

Mrs.  W.  \\’.  . 

• 

Converse,  Miss  Clara  A. 

.Yokohama. 

. .A.  B.  V.  . . 

.1890. 

Cooke,  Rev.  Allajsi  W.  . 

.Tokyo . 

. .A.  E.  C.  . . 

.1899. 

CoRNEs,  Miss  Amy  . . . 

.Yokohama 

. . A.  B.  U.  . . 

, 

Couch,  Miss  Sarah  ^l.  . 

.Nagasaki. 

. .11.  C.  A.  . . 

.189-2. 

COWEN,  J.  L 

.Tokyo . . 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

. 1899. 

jMrs.  J.  L.  . . . 

• 

. . jy 

• JJ 

CozAi),  ^[iss  Gertrude.  . 

. Kobe.  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1888. 

Crombie,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 

.Kanazawa 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

. 1898. 

Ckosby,  Miss  J.  N.  . . . 

.Omata,  Joshiu  ,VV.  U.  M.  . 

.1871. 

Curtis,  Rev.  Frederick  S. 

.Y^ymaguchi 

. (N,K.K.)A.P.C. 

.1888. 

Davev,  Rev.  P.  A.  . . . 

.Tokyo  . . 

. .c.  c.  . . . 

.1900. 

Davidson,  IMrs.  R.  . . . 

• )) 

. . U.  P.  s.  . . 

.1877. 

Daniel,  MissN.  M,  . . . 

• r 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1898. 

D aughadav.  Miss  Adel  a ide 

.Sapporo.  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1883. 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.  D.  . 

•Kyoto  . . 

• • ;> 

.1871. 

.,  Mrs.  ,. 

.1883. 

Davis,  W.  A 

. Yamaguchi 

. .M.  E.  C.  S.  . 

.1891. 

Dean,  Miss  Almira.  . . 

.Y^okoham  \ 

. .M.  V.  . . . 

Dearing,  Rev.  John  L.,  D.D 

• i) 

. .A.  1*>.  C.  . . 

. 1889. 

Mrs. 

,1891. 

Eoll  of  the  Members  of  the  Conference.  7 


Names. 

Resilience.  Mission. 

Year  of 
arrival. 

Deforest,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 

.Sendai.  . 

. .A.  R.  C.  . . 

.1874. 

„ Mrs.  „ 

* 33 

Dickerson,  Miss  Augusta. 

. HaKODA'I’E 

. .M.  K.  C.  . . 

. 188S. 

Dickinson,  Miss  Emma  E . 

. Yokohama 

* • ;; 

.1897. 

Dieeon,  Miss  Edith.  . . 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .S.  F.  . . . 

.i89(:. 

Doughty,  Rev.  Jas.  W.  . 

.Hiroshima 

. (N.K.K.)A.P.C. 

.1890. 

Mrs.  „ . . 

* 33 

Dowd,  Miss  Annie  . . . 

.Kobe  . . ( 

N.K.Iv.)A.l\C.S. 

.1887. 

Draper,  Rev,  Gideon  F.  . 

. Yokohajia 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

* 33 

Drennan,  Mrs.  A.  M.  . . 

.'I'su,  ISE  . 

.(N.K.K.)  C.P.C. 

. 1883. 

Duce,  Major 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .S.  A.  . . . 

.1897. 

„ Mrs 

Dudley,  Miss  J.  ]5.  . . 

.Kobe  . . 

. ..A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1873. 

Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G.  . . . 

■ K.YNAZAWA 

.(N.K.K.).A.P.C. 

.1887. 

Mrs.  „ ... 

* 

• 3)  33 

.1894. 

Faust,  Rev.  Allen  K.  . . 

.Sendai 

. „ E.C.U.S. 

.1900. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

. y, 

■ 33  33 

• 33 

Fife,  Miss  Nellie  E.  . . 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

. 1887. 

Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  . . 

. J? 

* • 33 

* 33 

„ Galen  M.  . . . 

. yy 

. .Y.  M.  C.  A.  . 

. 1898. 

„ Mrs.  Galen  M.  . 

. 

• • 33 

.1900. 

Forrest  Miss  Fannie  . . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

Frank,  Rev.  J.  W.  . . . 

.Yokohama. 

. .M.  P.  . . . 

.1899. 

Fry,  Rev.  E.  C 

.Sendai 

. .A.  C.  C.  . . 

.1894. 

„ Mrs.  „ .... 

• *33  • • 

* 33 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  . . 

.N.ygasaki. 

. (N.S.K.)  C.M.S. 

.1888. 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W.  . . 

. Kanaz.a.wa 

. {N.K.K.)A.P.C. 

.1889. 

„ M . . . 

.Okazaki  . 

„ A.P.C.S. 

.1888. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . . 

• J? 

33  33 

• 33 

Gaines,  Miss  Nann  ie  B.  . 

.Hiroshima 

. JL  E.  C.  S.  . 

. 1887. 

Gardiner,  J,  McD.  . . . 

.Tokyo.  . 

(N.S.K.)A.E.O. 

.1880. 

„ Mrs.  j.  McD.  . 

• 7f  • 

• 3 3 33 

. 1877. 

Gardner,  Miss  Ella  . . 

.Shingu,  Kti 

.(N.  K.K.) C.  P.C. 

. 1893. 

„ „ S.\.RAH  . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. ..  A.P.C. 

.1889. 

s 


Tokyo  Missionap.y  CoNFEnENOK, 


Namos.  Residence,  Mission. 


(tAiivin,  Miss  Lila  . . . 

.Osaka . . 

(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

(Jerhard,  I’aiti,  L.vmrkrt.  . 

.Sendai.  . 

. „ R.C.  U.S. 

Gj.knx,  Miss  Grace  Curtis 

.Kanazaw.v 

. „ A.  P.  C. 

Grainger.  Miss  G.  . . . 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .S.  D.  A.  . . 

,,  Mrs.  Lizzie  W. 

*77  • » 

* *77  • • 

Graa',  Rev.  W.  R.  . . . 

.Osaka  . . 

.(N.S.K.)C.M.  S. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . . . 

• 7)  • • 

• 77  7 7 

Greene,  Rev.  D.  C.,  D 1). 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .A.  P..  0.  . . 

Mrs.  „ „ . 

•77  • • 

• • 7} 

Gr  I swoLi),  M iss  Can  n r e . 

.Maebashi. 

• * 77 

Gueick,  Miss  Julia  A.  E. 

.Okayama  . 

. . jj 

,,  Rev.  Sidney  L.  .Matsuyama,  S 

IIIKOKU  ,, 

Mrs.  „ 

77 

77  77  • * 

Gi'ndry,  Miss  Mary  Anne 

.Tokyo . . 

. .S.  F.  . . . 

IIaden,  Rev.  Tiios.  H.  . . 

.Kobe.  . . 

. .M.  E.  C.  S.  . 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• 77 

• • 77 

Hager,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  . 

.Hiroshima 

, , j, 

Hagin,  Fred.  E 

.Tokyo. 

. .0.  C.  . . . 

„ Mrs.  Fred.  E.  . . 

• 77 

• • 77  ... 

Hail  Rev.  A.  D.,  D.  1).  . 

.Osaka. 

(N.K.K.)  0.  P.C. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• 77 

• 7 7 77 

..  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.  . 

Wakayama, 

Kii  „ „ . 

Mrs.  „ . . 

• 77 

77  77  • 

„ Rea'.  John  E.  . . 

.Osaka  . . 

• 7 7 77 

Hamond,  F 

•77  • • 

(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S. 

Hand,  Miss  T.  E.  . . . 

.Yokohama. 

(N.K.K.)  W.  M.  U. 

Hargraa^e,  Miss  Isabelle  M. 

.Nagano  . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

HARRiNMiTON,  Real  C.  K.  . 

Yokohama. 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

„ Mrs.  „ 

• 77 

. . j, 

„ Rev.  F.  G.  . 

• 77 

Mrs.  ,, 

• 77 

• • 77 

Harrison,  Miss  Jessie. 

■Tokyo.  . 

Ak.vsaka  Hosrital 

Hart,  Miss  Lizzie  . . . 

.Shizuoka. 

. .M.  C.  0.  . . 

Hatcher,  Miss,  (Ad.tutant) 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .S.  A.  . . . 

Year  of 
arrival . 

.1882. 

.1897. 

.1898. 

.1897. 


.18G9. 

• !) 

. 1889. 

• >} 

. 1888. 

• 

.1889. 

.189;). 

• JJ 

.1893. 
. 1900. 

• ?? 

.1878. 

• V 

. 1877. 

• 7} 

. L900. 
.1891;. 
. 1900. 
. 1889. 


.1887. 


.1889. 
. 189;). 
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Name. 

Residence.  Mission. 

Yenr  of 
nrriviil. 

Hauch,  Rf,y.  J.  P.  . . 

. .Tokyo. 

. . .E.  A 

.1899. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

IfAwLEY,  Miss  Mary  A. 

. .Toko  iama.  . .A.  B.  U.  . . 

. 1895. 

Haworth,  Miss  A.  R.  . 

. .Osaka  . 

. (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

. L887. 

„ Rev.  B.  0.  . 

. .Tokyo. 

• 7 7 

„ Mrs.  „ 

!) 

Head,  Miss  J.  . . . 

Yonago,  Hoki 

.(N.S.K.)C.M.  S.  (Ln-il 

).L890. 

Helm,  V.  W 

. .Tokyo . 

. . .Y.  M.  C.  A.  . 

. LS99. 

„ Mrs.  V.W.  . . 

. . . 

Hewett,  Miss  Ella  J.  . 

. .Hirosak 

I.  . .M.  E.  C,  . . 

.1884. 

Heydehreich,  Miss  Aghes.  . Tokyo  . 

. . .P.  M.  . . 

.1897. 

Howard,  Rev.  A.  G.  . 

. • n 

. . .IT.  B.  C.  . . 

.1898. 

,,  Mrs.  ,, 

• • 17 

n 

.1899. 

Howie,  Miss  Jessie  L . 

. . 

. . .M.  C.  C.  . . 

. 1 900. 

Hudson,  Real  Geo.  G.  . 

. .Osaka . 

. (X.  K.  K.)  C.  P.  C. 

.1S8G. 

„ Mrs. 

?? 

• 77  77 

• 77 

Hughes,  Miss  Alice  M. 

. .Sapporo 

. (N.  S.  K ) C.  M.  S. 

.1899. 

„ „ Grace  A. 

. .Osaka  . 

. . .A.  JT.  U.  . . 

.1900. 

}Iunter-Brown  Miss  D. 

J.  .K.agoshlma  . (N.S.K.)  C.  M.  S. 

.1894. 

Imbrie,  Real  Wm.,  D.  D. 

. .Tokyo. 

. . (N.KK.)A.P.O. 

. 1875. 

Jex-Blake,  Miss  M.  R. 

. .Hakoda'i 

E . „ C.M.S. 

. 1898. 

Jones,  Real  E.  H.  . . 

. .Sendai. 

. . .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1888. 

„ ,,  Wm.  Yates. 

. .Fukiji. 

. (X.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

.1895. 

„ Mrs. 

• • ,•» 

• 7 7 77 

.1884. 

JuDSOK,  Miss  Cornelia. 

.Uwatima,  Shikoku.  .A.  B.  C.  . 

.1887. 

Kammerer,  Miss  Anna  M. 

. .Tokyo . 

. . .E.  A.  . . . 

. 1900. 

Keith,  Miss  Cora  F.  . 

. .Kobe  . 

. . .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1899. 

Kei.ly,  Miss  Martha  E. 

. .Ka'oto  . 

. (N.  K.  K.)  A.  B.  C. 

.1898. 

K'dder  Miss  Anna,  H. 

. .'Fokyo  . 

. . .A.  B.  U.  . . 

. 1875. 

K iNG-W  ilkinson.  Miss  Maijd.Matsuye 

. (X.K.  K.)  C.M.S.{Ind. 

).1S98. 

Knight,  0.  H.  . . . 

• 77  • • 

.1899. 

Kniit,  Rev.  J.  Edgar. 

. .Ka'oto  . 

. . .U.  B.  C.  . . 

.1900. 

„ Mrs.  „ 

Lampe,  Real  Wm.  E.  . 

. .Sendai. 

.(X.  K.  K.)  R.C.U.S. 

• 7 7 

Landis,  ,,  H.  M.  , , 

. .Tokyo. 

A.  P.  C. 

.1888. 

10 
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Names.  Reside. lee.  ?.Iis.sion. 


Landis,  Mr.s.  11.  M.  . . . 

.Tokyo . . 

(N.  K.  K.)  A.  r.  C. 

.1888. 

Lan(;,  Kev.  D.  Mahshai.l  . 

.Kushiro,  Hokkaido 

(N.  S.  K.)  C.  iA[.  S. 

.1890. 

TiAKiiis,  Miss  Anna.  . . 

.Hiroshlma 

. .M.  E.  C.  S.  . 

IjAKCK,  MuS.  K.  Sl’ENCEl!  . 

.Azaru,  Tokyo  .AY.  C.  T.  U. 

■ ISSo. 

liHAA'I'l'T,  Miss  Jur.lA.  . . 

.Tanarf,  Kii  . (N.K.K.)C.  P.C. 

.1881. 

IjEAKned,  LIev.  Dvv'ifijiT  W.,D.L).  Kyoto. 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.187.1 

IjEsh,  Miss  Letitia  E.  . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .1.  B.  'lA  . . 

.1900. 

Leayis,  Mtss  Amy  Gifford. 

.Yokohaaia. 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1898. 

J.o.MRARD,  Hey.  F.  A. 

.Kyoto  . . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1900. 

IjOomis,  Uev.  H 

.AA)kohaaia, 

. .A,  IL  S.  . . 

. 1 872. 

,,  Mrs.  J.  H.  . . . 

• J? 

• • 7?  ‘ 

• 77 

Long,  iliss  M.  E.  . . . 

.Choshi,  Chira  Ken.  H.  F.  . 

.1899. 

Luther,  Miss  Ida  R. 

.Kanazawa 

.(N.K.K.)  A.P.C. 

.1898. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  K.  A.  . . . 

.Osaka  . . 

. „ C.  P.  C. 

.1894. 

Macadam,  Miss  Carolyn  . 

.'Tokyo  . . 

(N.  S.  K.)  A.  E.  C. 

.1900 

Mo Ai, PINE,  Rev.  R.  E.  . . 

.Nagoya  . 

(N.K.K.)A.P.C.S. 

. 188.1 

McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  K.  . . 

.'Tokat)  . . 

„ A.  P.  C. 

.1880. 

McCollum,  Rev.  J.  W.  . 

.Fukuoka  . 

. .S.  B.  C.  . . 

McCord,  Real  E.  K.  . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .A.  C.  C.  . . 

. 1 898. 

„ Mrs.  ,,  . . 

jMcCuLLA’,  Miss  aVnna.  . . 

. , , 

.(Ind.)  . . . 

jMcIlvaine,  Real  W.  B.  . 

.Kochi . . 

(N.K.K.)  A.P.C.  S. 

.1889. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.  . . 

.Kanazawa. 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

.1888. 

McKlm, Rt.  Rev.  Bishor  W.,  D.  D.  .'Foka'o 

.(N.  S.K.)  A.E.C. 

.1880. 

MacNair,  Rev.  T.  1\L  . . 

.Tokv.).  . 

.(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.(  ’. 

.1883. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• J, 

.1880. 

Madden,  Real  M.  B.  . . 

.Sendai 

. .C.  C.  . . . 

.1895. 

Meacha.m,  Rev.  G.  i\L,  B.  L), 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

.187C. 

„ Mrs. 

. 5, 

• • 77  • ‘ 

• 7? 

dIead,  Miss  Lavinia.  . , 

.Sendai. 

. .A.  B.  IL  . . 

.1890. 

j\Ieyers,  Rev.  .1.  T.  . 

. Kyot(  ) . . 

. M.  E.  C.  S.  . 

.189.3. 

iMiller,  Miss  Alice.  . . 

.Tokyo  . . 

. .C.  C.  (Ind.)  . 

Miller,  Rev.  E.  Rothesay 

.AIouiok  \ . 

. .R.  C.  A.  . . 

.1872. 

„ Mrs. 

.1869. 

liOLL  OK  THE  MeMDEUS  OE  THE  C( )NEEUENC1C. 
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Names. 

Residence.  Mission. 

Year  of 

cirri  Vii  1 . 

i\IooKE,  Kiov.  J.  Wallact:. 

.Kochi  . 

L K.  K.)  A.  P.  C.  S. 

.1890. 

Mougan,  Miss  Agnes  . . 

•Osaka  . . 

(N.  K.  K.)  C.  C. 

L8S9. 

Moseley,  Uev.  C.  B.  . . 

. Kobe  . . 

. M E.  0.  S.  . 

Moulton,  Miss  Julia  . . 

.Yokohama 

.(N.  K.  K.)  R.  C.  x\. 

I\IuKi’HY,  Rev.  U.  G.  . . 

.Nagoya  . 

. .M.  P.  . . . 

1893. 

„ I\Ii;.s.  „ . . 

* ?? 

. ; J ... 

.1893. 

Mveks,  Rev.  Ciias.  jM.  . 

. Nagasak 

.(N.  K.  K.)  R.C.A. 

.1899. 

„ ILW.  . . 

.TokUSHIiMA 

. „ A.P.C.S. 

.1897. 

Nash,  Miss  E 

.Yonago,  Hoki 

(N. 

S.  K.)  C.  M.  S.  (Ind.). 

Neely,  Miss 

.A.  E.  C.  . . 

.1899. 

Nettlesiiip,  Rev.  Ciias.  . 

.Hakodate 

. .0.  M.  S.  , . 

.1889. 

„ Mils.  „ . . 

. . J, 

7 7 

Newell,  Rev.  H.  B.  . . 

.Nik  LATA  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

Niven,  Rev.  G.  C.  . . . 

•Otaru  . . 

.(N.  S.  K.)  C.  JM.  S. 

1894. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . . . 

• n 

• 77  *7 

1897. 

Nivling,  Miss  Marion. 

.OsAICA  . . 

(N.  K.K.)A.  P.C. 

.1899. 

Norman,  Rev.  D.  . . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

„ Miss  Lucy.  . . 

• }} 

.1900. 

.Noss,  Rev.  Christoitier  . 

.Sendai  .(! 

's  K.K.)  R.  C.  U.  S. 

.189:). 

,,  Mrs.  ,, 

. J, 

7} 

• 77 

Oldham,  Miss  li.wiNiA.  . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .0.  c.  . . . 

.1893. 

Oltmans,  Rev.  Albert’.  . 

.Saga  . . 

(N.  K.  K ) B.  C.  A. 

.188(;. 

OxLAD,  Miss  M.hiy  Jane  . 

.SaI’I’ORO  . 

(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S. 

. 1877. 

Parrott,  Fred  .... 

.Yokoham.\ 

. .B  F.  B.  S.  . 

.1890. 

Parshley,  Rev,  W.  B.  . . 

' 7J 

. .A.  B.  H.  . . 

.1890. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

* • 77 

• 77 

Pasley,  Miss  M.  L.  . . . 

.Gieu  . . 

.(N.S.K.)  C.  M.  S.  , 

. 1893. 

Patrick.  Rev.  V.  H.  . . 

.Tokyo . 

' ??  77 

.1899. 

Patton,  Miss  F.  D.  . . . 

• Tokushima 

-.(N.K.K  ) A.P.C.S. 

.189.J. 

„ Rev.  J.  Lindsay  . 

.Kyoto.  . 

.(N.S.K.)  A.  E.  C. 

.1891. 

Paulson,  Miss  Gerda  C.  . 

.Sendai. 

. .A.  B.  IT.  . . 

. 1899. 

Payne,  Miss  E.  C.  . . . 

.Gifu  . . 

.(N.S.K.)  C.  M.S. 

.1892. 

Pedley,  PiEV.  Hilton  . . 

.Maebashi  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1889. 

!2 


Tokyo  JIissionahy  Conkickenok, 


Karnes. 

Residence.  ^lission. 

"^'car  of 
niTival. 

ri'.iii,EY,  Mus.  Hilton  . 

.Maebashi. 

roLiiY,  Hey.  11  B.,  Fii.  D. 

.Saga  . . 

. .L.  . . . . 

I^KNHOO,  Miss  C.  T,  . . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .A.  C.  C.  . . 

Pkttee,  Hev.  James  H.,  D.I  ). 

.Okayama  . 

. .A.  IP  C.  . . 

.1878. 

r'liELPS,  Miss  Frances  . . 

.Sendai.  . 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

.!88!). 

IJersox,  Hey.  Geo.  P.  . . 

. Asaiiigawa, 

Hokkaido 

N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

.1888. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• )) 

.1890. 

Poy/klLjMiss  Llcy  Maroaret  Sendai  . 

. „ K.  C.  U.  S. 

.1900. 

IJiATT,  Miss  S.  A.  . . . 

.Yokohama 

. „ YY  U.  M. 

.1892. 

Price,  Key.  H.  B.  . . . 

. „ A.  P.  C.  S. 

.1887. 

„ „ H.  McC.  E.  . 

.Osaka  . . 

.(F.  S.K.)  C.M.  S. 

.1890. 

pRUDHAM,  Key.  W.  W.  , 

.Nagano  . 

. -M.  C.  0.  . . 

.1900. 

,,  Mrs.  ,, 

. • 

• 33 

Pruett,  Key.  K.  L.  . . . 

.Osaka  . 

. .C.  C.  . . . 

.189.1. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . . 

• • ... 

• 33 

Kichardsok,  Key.  Jas.  J’. 

.Yokohama 

. .M.  P.  . . . 

• 33 

Riocii,  Miss  Mary  . . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .c.  c.  . . . 

.189Y 

Ritson,  Miss  E 

.Tokushima 

.(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S 

.1891. 

Robertson,  Miss  Minnie  A. 

.Kofu  . . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  Cooper. 

.Nagoya.  . 

.(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S 

.1888. 

Kollstin,  ay.  P 

.Yokohama 

. .^Y.  A.  . . 

.1896. 

Kolman,  ?i[iss  Eva  L.  . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.188.). 

Ro^vLANl>,  Key.  Geo.  M.  . 

.Sapporo  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1886. 

,,  Mrs.  ,, 

• jj 

• • • • 

• 33 

Koaylands,  Key.  F.  A\'.  . 

.Kagoshima 

.(N.  S.  K.)  C.M.S. 

.1897. 

SciiENCK,  Mrs.  J.  AAA  . . 

.Nagano  iN 

.K.K.)  K.C.A.  (Ind 

.).1897. 

Sc'iiNEDER,  Key.  D.  ]j  , D.I). 

.Sendai 

„ K.  C.  U.  S. 

.1887. 

,,  AIrs.  ,, 

• ?? 

J? 

• 33 

Sf'HUMAKER,  Key.  T.  E.  . 

.Choeu  . . 

. -A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1889. 

S(,:ott,  Key.  John,  D.  D.  . 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

.1896. 

„ Mrs. 

• ?? 

.1896. 

„ Key.  j.  H.  . . . 

.Osaka  . . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1892. 

SoLDDER,  Key.  Frank  S.  . 

.Nagano  . 

(N.  K.  K.)  R.  C.  A. 

.1897. 

Sea  RLE,  Miss  Susan  A.  . 

.Kobe  . . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1883. 

Koll  of  the  Members  of  the 

Conference. 
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Name?. 

IlesiGcnco.  Mission,^ 

Year  of 
arrival. 

Settlemeyer,  Miss  Emeia  . 

. Kyo'I’o  . . 

.(N.K.K.)i\.  P.C. 

.1893. 

Shaey,  Miss  Edith  S.  . . 

•Kobe  . . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1899. 

Ssiith,  Miss  S.  C.  . . . 

.Sapporo  . 

.(N.K.K.)  A.  P.C. 

.1880. 

Snodgrass,  Rev.  E.  . . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .(Ind).  . . . 

.1888. 

Snyder,  Rev.  S.  S.  . . . 

.Sendai.  . 

.(N.K.K,)  R.C.U.S. 

.1894. 

,,  Mrs.  ,j  ... 

• 77 

Spencer,  Miss  Clarissa  H. 

.AaHvOHAMA 

. M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1896. 

„ Rev.  David  S.  . 

.Tokyo  . . 

. • * • 

.1883. 

Stanford,  Rev.  Arthur  Willis.  Kobe  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1886. 

„ Mrs.  „ 

V 

• 77 

Strain,  Miss  H.  K.  . • . 

.Yokohama 

. .W.  U.  M.  . 

.1900. 

Swartz,  Miss  E.  Paulina. 

.Niigata  . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1896. 

Tafson,  Miss  Minna  . . 

.Hakodate. 

.(N.S.K.)C.M.  S. 

.1888. 

Taylor,  Wallace,  M.  D.  . 

.Osaka  . . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1874. 

Tenny,  Rev.  Chas  R.  . . 

-Kobe  , . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1900. 

Thosipson,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.  .Tokyo  . . 

(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

.1863. 

„ Mrs. 

• V 

J?  77 

.1873. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Robert  Austin  .Kobe  . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1884. 

„ Mrs. 

• • 77 

.1886. 

Topping,  Rev.  Henry  . . 

.Tokyo . . 

* • 77 

. 1895. 

„ Mrs.  ,,  . . 

' ' J) 

• 77 

Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth  . 

.Kobe  . . 

. .A.  B.  C.  . . 

.1890. 

Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.  . . 

.Osaka . . 

. .III.  E.  C.  S.  . 

.1890. 

Tristram,  Miss  K.  . . . 

• n 

.(N.S.K.)  C.  M.  S. 

.1880. 

True,  Miss  Alice.  . . . 

.0.11,  Tokyo 

. .A.  C.  C.  . . 

.1898. 

Tucker,  Rev.  St.  Geo.  . 

•Tokyo . . 

(N.  S.  K.)  A.  E.  C. 

.1899. 

'I’cRNEK,  Rev.  Wjl  P.  . 

.IJwAJlMA,  I 

VO  .M.  E.  C.  S,  . 

.1890. 

Vail,  Miss  Jennie  S.  . . 

.Toicy')  . . 

. .M.  E.  C.  . . 

.1880, 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  H . 

.Shizuoka . 

. . M.  i*.  . , . 

.1891. 

3Iub. 

Veazey,  Miss  M.  A.  . . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .M.  C.  C.  . . 

. 1 S9A 

VoEGELEiN,  Rev.  E.  AV.  . 

. .y 

. .E.  A.  . . . 

.1883. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• ;• 

AVade,  B.  0.  . . . 

. .S.  D.  A.  . . 

.1898. 

14 
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Namts. 

Rasidence. 

Year  of 
arrival. 

Wadjian,  Key.  J.  W.  . . 

.Hakodate 

. .AL  E.  C.  . . 

.1889. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• JJ 

. . 

. 1889. 

Wainwrioht,Rev.!S.H.,M.D. 

.Kobe  . . 

. .AI.  E.  C.  S.  . 

. 1880. 

Wall,  Miss  Anna  Theodor 

a.Takasaki. 

.(N.  S.  K.)  A.E.C. 

.1899. 

AVAiiLACE,  Key.  Geo.  . . 

.Tokyo  . . 

ff  ff 

.1899. 

AVarren,  Chas.  M.  . . . 

• Kyoto.  . 

. A.  JL  C.  . . 

.1899. 

AVaters,  Key.  B.  W.  . . 

.Hiroshima 

. .AI.  E.  C.  S.  . 

.1887. 

AA^eaki.ey,  Key.  W.  K.  . . 

.Gita  . . 

• • ff 

.189.5. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

• if 

. . 

.1897. 

A\Taver,  Key.  Clieeord  . 

.Tokyo.  . 

. .0.  c.  . . . 

.1900. 

>)  Mrs.  ,, 

* ii  • • 

AVeidner,  Miss  Sadie  Laur 

A. Sendai.  .(N.  K.  K.)  K.  C.  U.  S. 

.1900. 

AV^est,  Miss  A.  B.  . . . 

.Tokyo  . . 

A.  P.  0.  . 

.1883. 

WiiiTJiAN,  Miss  M.  A.  . . 

. J, 

. .A.B.  U.  . . 

• ff 

AViiitney,  AV.  N.,  AI.  D.  . 

.Tokyo  Akasaka  Hosrital  (Ind). 

„ AIrs.  „ . . 

• if  ff 

ff  ff 

■ 

AVigle.  AIiss  Laura.  . . 

.Nagano  . 

. .AI.  G.  C.  . . 

.189.5. 

Williams,  AIiss  AIahy  E.  . 

.Yokoiiajia 

. .AI.  P.  . . . 

„ Key.  J . . 

.Hiroshima 

(N.  S.  K.)  G.  AI.  S. 

. 

Wilson,  AIiss  Fanny  G,  . 

.Tokyo  . . 

. .AI.  E.  G.  . . 

. 1899. 

AA^inn,  AIiss  Celia  , . . 

.Aojiori  . 

.(N.K.K.)  K.  C.  A. 

.1882. 

„ AIary  . . . 

.Osaka  . , 

. „ A.P.G.(1nd).1!)00. 

„ Key.  Thos.  . . . 

• ff  if 

.1877. 

AVintiier,  Key.  J.  AI.  T.  . 

.Saga  . . 

. .L 

.1898. 

AAT’irick,  AIiss  Loduska  J. . 

.Tokyo . . 

. .G.  G.  . . 

.1890. 

AVitherbee,  AIiss  Harriet 

ALHiME.li.  . 

. .A.  B.  U.  . . 

.1895. 

AVoodward,  Key.  H.  . . 

.'rOKUSMlMA  (N.  S.  K.)0.  AI.  S. 

.1895. 

AVorden,  Key.  AA^  S.,  AI.  D.  .Toivyo  . . 

. .AI.  E.  C.  . . 

.1889. 

„ AIrs.  „ . . 

• ff 

AA^orley,  Key.  J.  C.  . . 

.Shikcl,  Kii 

. (N.K.K.)  C.  P.  G. 

.1899. 

„ AIrs,  . . . 

7f  ff 

* ?•  ff  * 

• ff 

Worth,  AIiss  Ida  AI.  . . 

.Kobe  . . 

. .AI.  E,  C.  S.  . 

.1895. 

AVorthington,  Key.  A.  T. 

.Tokyo  . .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  AI.  S.  . 

. 

AA^yckoff,  AIiss  Harriet  J 

.Yokohama 

.(N.K.K.)  K.  C,  A. 

.1898. 

„ Krof.  AI.  N.  hiu.  1).  .Tokyo  . . 

• ff  ff 

.1872, 

lIoNOIlAliY  SlKMr.RRS,  OoTillKSPONHiNO  Ml'lMRRItS  AND  VlSITtMtS.  1 D 
Niirao.  Residence.  Mission,  aiTiv'il^ 

Wyckokp’,  Mrs.  M.  N.,.  . . .Tokyo.  (N.  K.  K.)  Tl.  C.  A.  .188 1.. 

Wynd,  Rev.  W Osaka.  . .A.  R U. . . .1.890. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . .1894. 

Young,  Miss  Margaret  M.  . .Nagoya  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  8.  .1895. 

,,  Miss  Mariana.  . .Nagasaki.  .M.  E.  C.  . . .1897. 

Youngman,  Miss  Kate  M.  . .Tokyo.  .(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C.  .1873. 

ZtiRFLUTi,  Mass  Lena  . . . .Sendal  . ,,  R.  C.  U.  S.  .1894. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS, 
CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  AND  VISITORS. 


Ando,  Hon.  Taro,  M.  P, 
Barnes,  Miss  Louisio  H. 

Bibb,  Miss 

Bosworth,  Miss  Sarah 
Briggs,  Rev.  Ci-tas.  D.  . 
Brimston,  Miss  Minnie. 
Bitck,  H.  E.  Col.  A.E., 

,,  Mrs 

Butchart,  James,  M.  D. 
Byrde,  Rev.  TjOuis.  . . 

Cady,  Rev.  C.  M.  . . 

Clarke,  Miss  Nellie  E 
ClxYyton,  a.  J.  . . . 

Cromer,  Rev 

Dow,  Miss  Nellie  E.  . 
Elliot,  Miss  Margarict 
Ewing,  Arciid.  Orr.  . 
Fenwick,  M.ylcoiai  C.  . 
Fitch,  Rev.  J.  Ashley. 
Fukuda,  Pgov.  G.  . . 

Garner,  Miss  M.  E.mily, 
Goodchild,  T.  C.  . . 

Hara,  T 

„ Mrs.  . . . . 


. .Tokyo  . . . .Temperance  . 

.Hang  Chow,  China. C.  M.  S. 

. .Ning  Taik,  „ „ 

M.  .Foochow  ,,  .M.  E.  C. 
Philippine  Islands  .A.  B.  U. 
Chentu,  W.  China  .M.  C.  C. 

IJ.S.  Ministeji,  Tokyo.  . . 


M.S. 


Lu  Ciieoeii,  China.  .C.  C.  . 
.Kueilin,  S.  ,,  .C.  M.  S. 

.Kyoto,  Koto  G vkko.  . 
.Shaouhing,  Mid-China  C 
.Fithkien,  China.C.  E.  L.  M.  S. 
.Hunan,  „ .R.  C.  U.  S.  . 

.Nanking  ,,  Advent Chris'I'ian 
.Shanghai  „ .(Ind.)  . 
Kin-Kiang  „ .C.  I.  M. 
AVonsan,  Corea.  .Coreak  Itiner. 
\A^  E I II I EN,  C H r N A . A . P . CP  . . 

.Tokyo  . . . .(N.  K.  K.)  . 

.M.I).  Shanghai,  China.  AA^.  U.  M.  . 

. .Hangchow  „ C.  M.  S.  . 
.Toyko  . Home  for  EX-coNvtc  r:- 


1890. 

1892. 


1894. 


1900. 


\nt 

1889 

1893.' 

1898. 
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Tokyo  SrissioNARY  CoNFKnKNCK. 


Name.  Residence.  Mission. 

llAiiias,  Mrs  Rop.krt  A.  .Nkav  York,  U.  S.  A.  Vice  Pres. 

Wojr.  P)Ap.  Miss.  Soc. 

IIekry,  Miss  Anna,  M D.  .Chentit^  W.  China.  IM.  C.  C.  . . 


Year  of 
arrival. 


■ Kofu „ ... 

•Ka'oto  . .Dean  of  Doshiska,  Kumiat 

■ Tokyo (N.  K.  K.).  . . 

. „ (N.K.K.)  Pres,  of  Mei.it  Gakuin 

■ Shantung,  China  Eng.  Baptist  .1876. 

„ Meth.  . .1898. 

.1900. 


.1897. 


.1890. 
. 1886. 


Hiraiiya,  Pv,EV.  . . . 

IIiROTSU,  Prof.  . . . 

IIOSOKAWA,  PiEY.  R.  , . 

Ibuka,  Rev.  K.  . . . 

-loNES,  Rev.  A.  G.  . . 

Jones,  Feetoher,  M.  D. 

„ Mrs.  „ . . 

JoYNT,  D.  C Hangchow  ,,  .C.  M.  S. 

Killaji,  Miss  Maud,  M.D.  .CHENTLr,\V.  China  .M.  C.  C. 

Kozaki,  Rev.  H Tokyo Kitmiai 

Beaman,  Rev.  C.  . . .Nanking,  China  .A.  P.  C. 

,,  Mrs.  ,,  ...  ,,  ,.  . . ;j  • 

Lingle,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  . .Hunan  „ . . „ . 

Littler,  Miss  Clara  .Ch’u  Hsien,W.China  .C.  L M. 

Macdonald,  Rev. U., M.D.  .Tokyo M.  C.  C.  (Ind) 

Melvin,  Miss  Marietta  .Shanghai,  China  .S.  D.  C.  K. 

Mendenhall,  Fred.  L.  .Canton  ,,  .A.  B.  S.  . 

Morgan,  Rev.  C.  A.  . .SeCh’uan  ,,  .C.  I.  M.  . 

Nicoll,  Geo Chu  Cheo  Fu  ,,  . „ 

Niwa,  S Tokyo Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Nova  Scotia,  Bishop  of.  .Nova  Scotia 

Owen,  Rev.  .1.  C.  . . .Tenghow,  China  .S.  B.  C.  . 

,,  Mrs.  ,.  ....,,  ,,  ,, 

Pa  TTERSON,  Frances  Bates  .Tientsin,  „ .A.  B.  C.  . . . iSOS. 

Prksi’on,  Rev.  T.  J.  . Changteh,  Hun.an  ,,  .C.  P.  C. 

(j)uirmp..\.ch,  A.  P.  . .Kih.an,  Klangsi  „ .C.  I.  ]\I.  . . .1897. 

PiEYNoLDS,  Miss  A.  M.  . .London,  Eng.  . .Y.  W.  C.  A. 

.Ningpo,  China.  .A.  P.  C.  . 

• U.  S 

.Boston,  U.  S.,  Sec.  Wom.  Bd.  of  A.B.U, 
.Shanghai,  China.  .M.  E.  C.  S.  . .18!)6. 


Ror.LES'i’ONE,  Miss  Ti.  M. 

Tvijssell,  Miss  Edith  E. 

Safford,  Mrs.  H.  G.  . 

Sanders,  Miss  Johnnie. 

Shimada,  Hon.  Shim.vda,  M.  P.  .Tokyo 
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Namo. 

Rpsidencre. 

Mission. 

Year  of 
arrival. 

Shimanuki,  Kev.  H.  . . 

, Tokyo  . 

(N.  K.  K.)  . 

Sloan,  Miss  Addie.  . . 

. liOOCHOW, 

China 

.A.  P.  C.  S.  . 

.1896. 

Smith,  Kev.  W.  E.,  D.  D. 

. .Chentu 

7} 

.:\r.  c.  c..  . 

Smitti,  Mrs.  „ 

77 

• ?•  • • 

Stayner,  Miss  H.  B.  . . 

.Wenchow, 

77 

-C.  I.  M . . 

Swift,  J.  T 

Tamura,  Naomi.  . . . 

Uemura,  Kev.  M.  . . . 

Warr,  Miss  Nellie  .Nan  Oh’ang  Fu, 

China 

.BrE'L'HUEN'S. 

Warton,  Mrs.  Egbert  Gardner.  .Yokohama 
Wilcox,  Key.  M.  C.,  Ph.  D.  Poochow,  China  .]M.  E.  C.  . . .1881. 
Wilkinson,  Edith  . . . .Swatow,  „ .A.  B.  U.  . . .1899. 

Wilson,  Bishop  A.  W.,D.D.,L.L.D.  Baltimobe.,  .U.  S.  A. . . . 

Pres.  Bd.  of  Miss M.  E.  C.  81  . . 

,,  Mrs.  Vice  Pres.  Won.  Bd.  of  Miss. 

ViJYA,  S Tokyo.  . . .(N.  K.  Iv.)  . . 


PROGKAMME 


Wednesday^  October  24th. 

9.30  A.M. — Organization.  0[ieuing  Address.  Our  Message,  Rev.  J. 

D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  Kyoto,  American  Board  Mission. 

J0.30  A.JT. — Subject — General  Historic  Review  of  Missionary  Work  in 
Japan  Since  1883. 

First  Paper — The  Conditions  under  which  the.' Work  has  been 
carried  on.  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  Tokyo,  American  Board 
Mission. 

Second  Paper — Tins  Progress  of  the  W^ork.  Rev.  D.  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  Tokyo,  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

2.30  r.r.i. — Subject — Evangelistic  AVork. 

First  Paper — How  far  is  the  Ground  covered  by  Existing  .Agencies 
and  w'hat  remains  to  be  done.  Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  Yoko- 
hama, Methodist  Episcopal  Allssion. 

Discussion.  0[)ened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  T.  C. 
AVinn,  Osaka,  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Second  Paper — AAmmau’s  Evangelistic  AAh.rk,  Past  Efforts  and 
Results  and  Present  Opportuuites.  Miss  J.  E.  Dudle}’,  Kobe, 
American  Board  Alission. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Addres.«.  Aliss  J* 
Leavitr,  Tanabe,  Cund)La-!and  Presbyterian  Tllission. 


Eev.  S.  H.  Waiswright  M.D. 
Rev.  J Soper,  D.I). 

Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe. 


Rev.  R.  E.  McAlpine, 

Sec.  and  Treas’i'. 

Rev.  a.  Oltjiaxs, Chairman. 
Rev.  J.  B.  H.ul,  D.D 
Rev.  H.  H.  Guy. 


Rev.  j.  L.  Atkinsox,  I>.r>. 
Rev.  John  Scott,  D.D. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Snyder. 


(jenehai.  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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Thursday^  October  25th. 

9 ,30  A.Ji. — Devotional  Paper — The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary 
himself.  Rev.  John  Scott,  D.  D.,  Tokyo,  Canadian  Metliodist 
Mission. 

10.30  A.M. — Subject — Methods  of  Evangelistic  AAmrk. 

First  Paper — Relative  Importance  of  (i)  Pastoral  Duties,  (2) 
Itinerant  Preaching,  and  (3)  Practical  Training  of  Evangelists  in 
the  Work  of  the  Missionary.  Rev.  Walter  Andrews,  Hakodate, 
Cliurch  Missionary  Society. 

D isGussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  W.  E. 
Waters,  Osaka,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Second  Paper — Best  Methods  for  (1)  Winning  UnLelievers,  (2) 
Instructing  Candidates  for  Ba])tism  and  (3)  the  Uphuililing  of 
Christian  Character.  Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  Saga,  American  Ihdurm- 
ed  Church  IMission. 

Discussion.  Oitened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  J.  W. 
McCollum,  Fukuoka,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

2.30  P.M. — Subject — Special  Mission  Fields  Within  the  Empire. 

First  Paper  — Christian  Work  in  Formosa. 

Second  Paper — Christian  Work  in  the  I/mchiu  Islands.  Pmv.  R. 
Austin  Thomson,  Kobe,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
Tliird  Pa[)er — Christian  Work  among  the  Ainu.  Rev.  John 
Batchelor,  Hakodate,  The  Church  Missionaiy  Society. 

7,00  P.M. — China,  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  Eng.  Baptist,  Shantung.  Influence 
of  Missions.  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Meth.  Ep.  Ch.  South. 

Friday,  October  26th. 

9.30  A.3!. — Devotional  Paper — Bible  Study  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Personal  Life  of  the  Missionary.  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail,  D.  D.,  Osaka, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission. 

10.30  A.3f. — Subject — Educational  Results  and  Prospects. 

First  Paper — Schools  and  Colleges  for  Young  Men.  Rev.  S.  II. 
Wainright,  M.  D.,  Kobe,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Prof.  M. 
K.  Wyckoff,  Sc.  D.,  Tokyo,  American  Reformed  Church  Mission. 
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Second  Paj^er — Schools  and  Colleges  ft.'r  Young  Women.  Miss. 
S.  A.  Searle,  Kobe,  American  Board  Mission. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Miss  C.  A. 
Converse,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  IMissionary  Union. 

2..30  P.M.  Third  Pa|)er — Theological  and  Evangelistic  Training 
Schools.  Eev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  11.,  Kyoto,  American  Board 
Mission. 

Disciission.  Oiiened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Eev.  W.  B. 
Parshley,  Yokohama,  Ainerican  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Fourth  Paper — Training  Schools  for  Bihle-women.  Miss  A.  B. 
West,  Tokyo,  American  Preshy terian  I\Iission. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Mi«s  G. 
Cozad,  Kobe,  American  Board  Mission. 

7.00  p.  M. — Educational  Convention, — Adjourned  Meeting. 

Saiurday.1  October  27th. 

O.'IO  A.M. — Devotional  Paper — The  Place  of  Pra3’er  and  Intei'cession 
in  the  Life  of  the  IMissionary.  Eev.  Al])ert  Arnold  Bennett,  D. 
]).,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

10.30  A.M. — Subject — Clm-stianity  and  the  Educational  Classes. 

First  Paper — The  Attitude  of  the  Educational  Classes  towards 
Christianity.  Prof.  E.  W.  Clement,  Tokyo,  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union. 

Discussion.  0[)ened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Eev.  J.  H. 
De  Forest,  D.  D.,  Sendai,  American  Board  Mission. 

Second  Paper — Methods  of  Beaching  the  Student  Classes,  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work.  Galen  M.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Tokyo,  Sec.  Y.IM.C.A. 
Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  IMinutes  Address.  ^ . W.  Helm 
Esq.,  Tokj'o. 

2.30  P.M.  Subject — Eeligion  in  the  Home  and  Work  among  the 
Children. 

• First  Paper — The  Sunday  School.  Miss  A.  S.  Buzzell,  Sendai, 
American  Baptist  Mi.ssionary  Union. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  IMiss  I.  E. 

■ Lutlier,  Kanazawa,  American  Presbyterian  ^Mission. 
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Second  Paper—  Work  for  Children,  including  the  Kindergarteri. 
Miss  A.  L,  Howe,  Kohe,  American  Board  Mission. 

Discussion.  Opened  witli  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Miss  Isahelle 
M.  Hargrave,  IMethodist  Church  of  Canada. 

Third  Paper — Family  Religion  and  the  Practical  Observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Day.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley,  Kobe,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clinrch.  South. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  H.  B* 
Price,  Kobe,  xlmerican  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

Sunday,  October  28th. 

.'3.00  p.  M. — The  Influence  of  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary 
upon  others.  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ballagli,  Yokohama 
American  Reformed  Church  Mission. 

JJonday.,  October  29th. 

9.30  A.  M.— Devotional  Paper — The  Hindrances  to  the  Spiritual  Life 
of  the  ^Missionary.  Rev.  D.  B.  Schneder,  Sendai.  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

10.30  A.  M. — Subject — Cliristian  Literature  in  Japan. 

First  Paper — The  Preparation  and  Spread  of  Christian  Literature 
Past  Work  and  Present  Heeds.  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
K3'oto,  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Discussion.  Opeiusd  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  W.  J. 
W’^hite,  Tokvo,  Sec.,  The  Japan  Tract  Society. 

Second  Paper— Hyninology  in  Japan  : Past  History  and  tlie 
Feasibility  of  having  a United  Hymnal.  Rev.  Geo.  Allcliin, 
Osaka,  American  Board  Mission. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  A.  A. 
Bennett,  D.  D.,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  IMissionary  Union. 

2.30  P.  M. — Subject — Revision  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Japan. 

First  Paper — Is  it  Desirable  to  have  an  Early  Revision  of  the 
Japanese  Version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  general  use  ? The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fyson,  Hakodate,  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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Discussion.  Opened  Avitli  a 10  JMinntes  Address,  Eev'.  F.  G. 
Harrington,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
Second  Paper — Bible  Distribution  in  Japan.  Kev.  H.  Loomis, 
Yokohama,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Discussion.  Opened  witli  a 10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Synder,  Sendai,  Reformed  Cliurch  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

7.30  r.  HI. — Subject — Social  Movements. 

First  Paper — Medical  Work,  its  Results  and  Prospects.  Rev. 
"Wallace  Taylor,  ]\I.  D.,  Osaka,  American  Board  IMission.  W.  N. 
Whitney,  M.  D.,  Tokyo  Aka«aka  Hospital. 

Second  Paper — Tlio  Temperance  Movement  in  Japan  and  Its 
Relation  to  Missionary  Work.  Rcv.  Julius  S ipcr,  D.  D.,  Tokyo, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mbsion.  Hon.  Taro  Amlo,  M.  P.  Tokyo,. 
Third  Paper — WJirks  of  Chri^^tian  Benevolence.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pettee,  D.  D.,  Okayama,  American  Board  IMission.  Mr.  Hara, 
Tokyo.  Hon.  Saburo  Shimada,  M.  P.,  Tokyo. 

Tuesday,  Ocioher  3GfJi. 

9.30  -V.  M. — Devotional  Paper — Preparation  and  Service.  Rev.  W.  B. 
Mcllvaine,  Kochi,  Am.  Presbyterian  Ch.  South. 

10.30  A.  j\r. — Discussion  on  Sabbath  Observance.  Re{)ort  of  Com- 
mitte  on  Resolutions 

2.00  p.  M. — Snliject — Self-Sn]>i)nrt. 

First  Pa])er — Methods  of  the  Past  and  Results.  Rev.  J.  B.  Hail, 

D.  D.,  WTikayama,  Cumberland  Presb.  Mission. 

Discussion.  Oiiened  with  a 10  min.  addi'css.  Rev,  F.W.  Voegelein. 
Tokyo,  Evang.  A.ssoc.  of  N.  America.  Report  by  the  Committee 
on  Interdenominational  Comity. 

Wednesday.,  October  SLsi. 

9.30  .V.  M. — Devotional  Pa[)er- — - Tlio  Fulne.'-s  of  the  Spirit.  Rev. 
Barclay  Buxton,  Matsu3'e,  Church  ^Missionary  Society. 

10.30  A.  ]M. — Paper — Best  Means  for  Promoting  Self-Suj>port  Rev. 

E.  II.  Van  Dyke,  Shizuoka,  Methodist  Protestant  Mission 
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Discussion.  Opened  by  a 10  Min.  Pa[)er.  Kev.  H.  B.  Johnson, 
Fuknobii,  iNteth.  Epis.  Mission.  Resolutions  on  Interdenomina- 
tional Comity  ado])ted. 

2.00  p.  31. — Subject — The  Evangelization  of  Japan  in  the  Present 
Generation,  is  it  Po.ssible  and  if  so,  by  What  Means?  R(’v.  E. 
H.  Jones,  Sendai,  Am.  Bap.  Mis®.  Union. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a 10  Min.  addre.®s  Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram 
Kumamoto,  Church  Missionary  Society.  Further  Re.solutions 
adopted  and  Committees  Apj)ointed.  Impressions  of  the  Con- 
ference. Clo.sing  Devotional  Meeting.  Rev.  B.  Chappell,  Tokyo, 


Meth.  Episc.  Church. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
Rev.  a.  Or/TMANS,  Chairman 

Rev.  R.  E.  IMcAlpixe,  Sec.  & Treas. 

The  Vek.  ArvCHDEAcox  Warren*  . 

Rev.  R.  Austin  Tiiosison  . . . 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  M.  D.  . . 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  D.  D.  . . 

Rev.  Julius  Soper,  D.  D.  . . . 

Rev.  D.  Tiio.mpson,  U.  D.  . . . 
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BUSINESS  COMMITTEE,  TOKYO. 


Eev.  D.  TiiOMrsoN,  1).  D Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Key.  J.  Scott,  D.  D Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Key.  Julius  Soteu,  D.  D Aoyania,  Tokyo. 

Key.  H.  H.  Guy  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

LITERARY  COMMITFEE.  KOBE. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  Cliairmau  . . . Tokyo. 

Rev.  E.  Austin  Thomson,  Secretary  . . 39  Kitano,  Kobe. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  M.  D Kwausei  Gakuiii,  Kobe 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  J).  D 53  Hill,  Kobe. 


SUB-COMMITTEES : 

COMMTTTEE  ON  LITERARY  EXHIBIT. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.  Tokyo,  American  Board  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  Topping,  ,,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Mr.  j.  L.  Cowen,  „ Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

Co:MM1TTEE  on  STATlSTrCS  AND  CIl.tR'rs. 

Rev.  ]).  S.  Spencer,  Tokyo  . . Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

Rev.  II.  INI.  Lanpis,  „ . . American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

com:mittee  on  missionary  map. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  ]\J.  D.,  Kobe,  Meth.  Episcopal  Mission  South. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  j.  H.  Scott,  Osaka  . . American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENTERTAIN.MEN T. 

Rev.  John  Scutt,  D.  D.,  Tokyo  . . Canadian  Methodist  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Guy,  „ . . Church  of  Christ  Mission. 

Rev.  a.  T.  Howard,  ,.  . . United  Biethren  Mission. 

Rev.  U.  S.  Spencer,  „ . . Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

Rev.  j.  C.  Cosand,  ,,  . . Friends  Mis.«ion. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  (Hall,  etc.). 


Bev.  W,  P.  Buncombe,  Tokyo  . 
Key.  Hugh  Waddell,  „ 

Key.  C.  H.  D.  Fisheb,  ,, 

COMMITTEE 

Key.  a.  T.  Howaud,  Tokyo 
3Ib.  J.  li.  COWEN,  „ 

Key.  P.  a.  Dayey,  „ 

Mbs.  D.  C.  Greene,  „ 


Church  Missionary  Society. 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Mission, 
American  Baptist  Mission. 

ON  MUSIC. 

United  Brethren  Mission. 

. Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 
. Church  of  Christ  Mission. 

. American  Board  Mission. 


MINUTES. 


Morning  Session. 

Wednesday, — Octber  24tli. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  "Rev.  A.  Oltman?, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  9 : 30  A.  M.  on  tbo 
24t!i  day  of  October,  1903,  in  the  Y.  lif.  C.  A.  Building,  Tokyo. 
The  meeting  was  opened  b\'  the  congregation  singing,  “ Braise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.”  A Scri2)ture  les^^on  was  read  from  the 
epiAle  to  the  Eph.  by  Mr.  Oltraans  after  which  he  led  in  jivayer. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  nominations  for  officers  of 
the  Conference  as  made  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  be  as 
follows ; — 

Eor  President, —The  llev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Am.  Board  Slission. 

„ Vice-Presidents, — Rev.  Wm.  Imbire,  13. D.  Am.  ITes.  Mission. 

Rev.  Walter  Andrews,  Church  Miss.  Soc.- 
Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  M.  E.  Misdon, 

,.  Recording  Secretaries, — Rev.  R.  Austin  Thomson,  Am.  Bapt. 

Miss.  Union. 

„ „ ,,,  Rev.  PI.  M.  Landis,  Am.  Presby. 

Tvl  ission. 

„ Reporting  Secretaries,  — Rev.  U.  B.  Schneder.  D.  D.,  Reformed 

Church  in  U.  S. 

Rev.  II.  W.  Myers.  Presb,  Mission 
South. 

Rev.  T.  PI.  Haden,  11.  E.  Church 
South. 

Rev.  H.B.  Newell,  Am.  Board  Mission. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Brown,  Lutheran  IMission. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Pruett,  Disciples  Mission. 

These  nominations  were  confirmed. 


Rev.  B.  S.  Sr>nNCEK, 
V.  Pres. 

Rev.  R.  a.  Thomsox, 
First  Sec. 


Rp;v.  WiLEiAM  Imbrie,  D.T)., 
I’res. 

Rev.  J,  ■]).  'Davis,  D.I)., 
]>esident. 

Officers  of  the  Conference. 


Rev.  AVaeter  Andrew.s, 
AC  Pi-es. 

Rev.  II.  AI.  Landis, 
Second  Sec. 


^IiyUTES. 
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Tice-Presitlent  Spencer  took  the  chair  and  Ciilled  upon  Rev.  J.  D. 
Davis,  D.  D.  to  deliver  the  opening  address  to  the  Conference  on 
Our  Message.” 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  announced  the  nominations  for  committees  as  follows  : — 
On  Resolutions, — Rev.  !f.  H.  Wainright,  M.  D.,  31.  E.  South. - 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D.  D.,  Am.  Bapt.  Elis's. 
Union. 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Am.  Board  3Iiss. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram,  Ch.  3Iiss.  Soc. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Beery,  Ph.  D.,  Lutheran  ^liss. 
Rev.  IT.  IT.  Price,  Presby.  Ch.  South. 

Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  Reformed  Ch.  31i.ss. 

On  Corre.spondence, — General  Committee  of  Arrangement-^. 

On  Introduction.^, — Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.  D.,  Am.  Board  3Iiss. 

Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  Reformed  Church 
Rev.  Ih  E.  3Ic Alpine,  Presby.  Ch.  South. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Snyder,  Reformed  Ch.  inU.  S.  A. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  Am.  Board 
^[is^--. 

Rev.  R.  Austin  Thomson,  Am.  Bapt. 
Mis.c.  Union. 

Rev.  H.  31.  Landis,  Am.  Pivsby.  3Iiss. 
3rr.  J.  L.  Cowen,  31.  E.  Church. 

3Ir.  Galen  31.  Fisher,  Y.  31.  C.  A. 

3Ir.  3C  3V.  Helm,  Yb  31.  C A. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Howard,  United  Brethren  3Iiss* 
These  nominations  were  cmfirmed. 

It  was  voted — That  the  hours  of  closing  be  12  : 30  P.  31.  and 
4 : 30.  P.  31. 

Announcements, — 1.  Bishop  bViLoii  of  the  31.  E.  Ch.  South 
and  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  Eng.  Bapt.  3Iission,  China  will  deliver  addresses 
on  Thursday  evening  at  7 ; 30. 

2.  On  Friday  evening  an  adjourned  ses.sion  of  the  Educa- 
tional Conference  of  last  January  will  1 e hell. 


On  3Iails — 

On  Publications. — 


On  Admission  and 
Seating, — 
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3.  Papers  or  addresses  are  to  be  handed  to  the  Kecording  Secretaries 
before  the  close  of  tlie  conference. 

4.  The  prograinme  as  printed  is  to  he  carried  ont  except  as  ordered 
otberwise  by  a vote  of  the  conference. 

5.  The  Treasurer  is  ready  to  receive  further  contributions  to  the 
guarantee  fund, — 2 yen  or  more  per  member. 

The  chairman  introduced  Dr.  Greene  wliogave  the  paper  as  given 
in  the  official  programme. 

Dr.  Tliompson  followed  with  a paper  as  noted  in  the  official 
programme. 

Dr.  Wainwright  exjdained  a large  mission  map  of  Japan  prepaml 
by  Mr.  S.  Sadakata  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin. 

Notices, — 1.  Instruction  about  registi-ation  cards. 

'2,  Missionaries  from  China  were  invited  to  sit  as  regular  members 
with  privileges  of  tlie  floor. 

Closed  witli  singing. 


Afternoon  Session. 

Ocfol)er  24th. 

Opened  with  singing  “ All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name.” 
Prayer  by  Sir.  Buxton. 

Sliss  lieynolds  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  introduced  and  responded 
briefly.  Bishop  Wilson  of  the  M.  E.  C.  S.  was  also  introduced. 

Mr.  Dra[)er  then  read  a paper  as  given  in  the  official  {irogramme. 
Mr.  Winn  opened  the  discussion  by  a 10  minute  address. 

A resolution  was  ])assed  to  refer  all  recommendations  in  the  set 
papers  or  addresses  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Also  that  other 
resolutions  in  order  to  receive  recognition  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions must  be  signed  by  at  least  five  members. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Draper’s  jjaper  was  then  continued  by  Revs. 
J.  H.  Ballagh  and  W.  B.  Parshl.y. 

Notices, — 1.  About  special  morning  prayer-meetings  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  hall  and  in  Tsukiji  Union  Church. 

2.  A Ladies’  meeting  on  Sat.  1.30 — 2.30  P.  ]\I. 

An  invitation  from  Col.  A.  E.  Buck,  U.  S.  Minister,  and  Mrs. 
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Buck  was  received,  inviting  the  C mference  to  a reception  at  their 
home  on  Tuesday  Evening  (Oct.  30th)  from  7 to  10  P.  M. 

The  Conference  accepted  this  invitation  with  thanks  and  the  First 
Secretary  and  Dr.  De  Forest  were  delegated  to  take  the  reply  of  the 
Conference  back  to  Col,  and  Mrs.  Buck. 

The  second  paper  of  the  afternoon  prepared  by  Miss  Dudley,  was 
read  by  Miss  Barrows,  (see  programme). 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Leavitt,  and  continued  by  Kev.  J.  H. 
Ballagh,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson,  Eevs.  Booth,  Pruett  and  Fry. 

Adjourned  with  prayer  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Davis. 

MoPv>riKG  Session. 

Thursday, — October  2.5th. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  at  9 : 30  A.  M.  by  Vice-Pres. 
Imbrie,  with  singing,  reading  of  scripture  and  prayer  after  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Bcott,  D.  D.  was  called  upon  to  read  a 2)aper  on  “ The  S^^irit- 
ual  Life  of  the  IMissionary  himself.”  At  the  close  of  the  devotional 
pajier  a number  of  the  delegates  led  in  prayei'. 

Vice-Pres.  Imbrie  called  ujion  Rev.  W.  Andrews  to  read  a 2ia2)er 
(see  official  programme.) 

Discussion  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Vfaters  and  continued  by 
the  Revs.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  E.  R.  Miller,  H.  G.  Olurphy,  R.  B.  Peery, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Patton. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Buck  were  made  honorary  members,  and  the  First 
Sec.  and  Dr.  DeForest  were  delegated  to  I'equest  them  to  give  the 
Conference  the  pleasure  of  their  presence. 

The  Treas.  Mr.  McAlpine  re2)orted  that  from  150  missionaries 
out  of  a total  of  600  he  bad  received  3.50  yen  so  far  toward  the  guar- 
antee fund,  and  requested  further  contributions,  any  excess  over  ex- 
penses of  Conference  to  go  towards  publishing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Oltmans  read  the  second  ^raper  of  the  morning,  (see  program- 
me). 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  McCollum,  and  continued  by  Revs. 
Cooke,  Buncombe,  li.  B.  Price  and  Allchin.  Closed  with  singing  aud 
prayer. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

October,  25th. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilcox,  of  Foo  Chow,  Cliina,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 
Vice-Pres.  Spencer  called  upon  the  Rev.  R.  Austin  Thomson  to  read 
his  pa[)er  on  Christian  Work  in  the  Liu  Chiu  Islands.” 

It  was  voted, — That  three  minutes  be  allowed  to  the  writers  of 
papers  at  the  close  of  the  discussions  should  they  so  desire. 

Alter  singing  of  a hymn  Rev.  J.  Batchelor  was  called  upon  to 
read  his  paper  on,  “ Christian  Work  among  the  Ainu.” 

Following  a hymn  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology,  which  was  acce[)ted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publications. 

The  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics.  This  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cations. 

The  Conference  listened  to  addresses  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Japanese  Domei  Kwai,  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis  and  the  Rev.  Kozaki.  The 
latter  presented  the  proposed  effort  to  raise  five  tliousand  yen  for 
evangelistic  work  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  opening  of  tlie 
twentieth  century. 

Resolved  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. 

The  .session  closed  with  the  singing  of  a hymn  and  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer. 


Evening  Session. 


October  25th. 


Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones  and  Bishop  A.  W. 
Wilson  (For  abstracts  see  under  papers,  etc.  as  printed  farther  on). 


Mikutes. 
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j\IouNiNG  Session. 

Friday, — October  26th. 

The  devotional  services  were  opened  by  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Wain- 
right  after  which  Eev.  A.  D.  Hail,  D.  D.  read  a paper  on  Bible 
Study  in  its  Eelation  to  the  Personal  Life  of  the  Missionary,” 

Voted, — That  all  applause  following  devotional  papers  be  onhtted. 

Voted, — That  Eev.  G.  M.  Cady  l>e  invited  to  sit  as  coiTespondiug 
member. 

The  Eev,  S.  H.  Wainright,  D.  1).  read  a jiaper  on  Schools  and 
Colleges  for  Young  Men. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Prof.  iM.  N.  Wyckoff  and  taken 
piart  in  by  Eev.  J.  Vv^.  Moore,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson  and  Eev.  S.  E. 
Hager. 

The  Conference  was  favored  with  a selection  by  a male  quartette. 

IMessrs.  Ihuka  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  and  Hirotsu  of  the  Doshisha 
were  introduced.  ]l,Ir.  Ibuka  responded  briefl}'. 

The  Second  paper  of  the  session,  “-Schools  and  Colleges  for 
Young  AVoraen,”  was  read  by  Miss  S.  A.  Searle,  and  the  discussion 
was  opened  by  an  addr('ss  by  IMiss  C.  A.  Converse.  Voted — that  the 
Conference  Sessions  be  extended  to  Oct.  31st. 

The  Session  was  closed  with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Bishop 
McKim. 


Afternoon  Session. 

October  26th, 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Meacham. 

The  Eev.  D.  AV.  Learned,  D.  D.  read  a paper  on  Theological 
and  Evangelistic  Training  Schools.”  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  the  Eev.  AV.  B.  Parshley,  and  was  participated  in  by  Eev.  J.  L. 
Bearing,  D.  D.,  Eev.  A.  Oltmans  and  the  Eev.  J.  AV.  Moore.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cowen  favored  the  Conference  with  a duet. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  was  on  motion  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Conference. 
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Miss  West  read  a paper  on  “ Traininir  Scliools  for  Bilile  Women” 
or  rather  “ The  Bible  Woman  and  her  Training.”  Discussion  opened 
by  Miss  Cozad. 

Closed  with  prayer  and  lienediction  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram. 
Evening  Session. 

October  26th. 

A continuation  of  the  Educational  Convention  held  in  Tokyo  last 
January. 

Morning  Session. 

Saturday, — October  27 th . 

The  devotional  services  were  opened  by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer. 
The  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  D.  D.  read  his  paper  on  “ The  Place  of 
Braver  and  Intercession  in  the  life  of  the  Missionary.” 

Tlie  president  nominated  the  following  members  as  a Committee 
on  Interdenominational  Comity. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clement.  A.  B.  M.  U.  Rev.  S.  L.  Gnlick.,  A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  C.  M.  S.  Rev.  G.  F.  Diaper,  M.  E. 

Rev.  T.  M.  McNair,  Am.  Pres.  Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham,  Can.  Meth. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Patton,  Am.  Ejiis. 

Voted, — That  afternoon  sessions  begin  at  two  P.  M. 

A telegram  was  received  from  the  Temperance  Conference  in 
session  in  Yokohama  sending  greetings,  the  Rev,  G.  F.  Draper  being 
asked  to  read  Pliil.  4;  19—20. 

Vice-President  Spencer  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  were  appointed  by 
the  Conference  to  convey  a suitable  reply. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clement  was  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  on  “ The 
Attitude  of  the  Educational  Classes  towards  Christianitv.” 

Voted, — that  the  photograph  of  the  Conference  be  taken  on 
Monday,  at  four  P.  IM. 

The  Reporting  Secretaries  announced  that  ]vrovision  had  been 
made  for  reports  of  this  Conference  to  the  following  papers,  “ Ja.})an 
Mail,”  Japan  Times,”  “ Kobe  Herald,”  the  leading  Christian  papers 
of  Tokyo,  also  to  the  following  representative  periodicals,  “ The  New 
York  Independent,”  “ The  Outlool-:,”  “ Missionary  Review  of  the 
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World”  “ Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,”  Eng.,  the  “ Allgemeine 
Blissions-Zeitschrift  ” of  Germany. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  various  Missions  represented  assume  the 
responsibility  of  reporting  to  tlieir  own  denominational  paper  . 

The  discussion  on  Prof.  Clement’s  paper  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  De  Forrest,  and  participated  in  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  Rev. 
S.  L.  Gulick,  Mrs.  Pierson,  Rev.  E.  H.  Fry  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones. 

Miss  Hayashi,  of  Ferris  Seminary,  favored  tJie  Conference  with  a 

solo. 

Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher  read  si  paper  on,  “ Methods  of  reaching  the 
Student  Classes,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work.”  This  was  followed  by  an 
addre.ss  by  V.  W.  Helm  opening  the  discussion,  in  which  Rev.  F.  S. 
Curtis,  Dr.  Davis  and  the  Rev.  D.  Norman  took  part. 

The  session  was  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Andrews. 

A ETEUNOON  Session. 

Cetoher  27th. 

Meeting  opened  with  a liyinn  and  jirayer  by  Rev.  Pruett. 

The  paper  on  “ Sunday  Schools  ” by  Miss  A.  S.  Buzzell  wa-s 
read  by  Miss  D.  IMead.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Ida  Luther 
followed  by  Rmn  Nosh,  Miss  Hunter-Brown,  Miss  Mead,  Mrs.  Pierson, 
Mrs.  Binford,  IMiss  Baucus  and  Mrs.  Fry. 

The  Conf(‘,rence  was  favored  with  a solo  by  Miss  Mary  Winn. 

H.  E.  Col.  Buck  was  introduced  to  the  Conference  and  in  a few 
word«  expressed  his  interest  in  the  work  of  missions  and  his  apiuecia- 
tion  of  tlie  large  gathi'ring  of  workers. 

Voted, — That  tlie  historical  part  of  the  Conference  Report  of  1883 
be  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee  with  power  to  revise  and 
republish  in  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Conference. 

Miss  A.  L.  Howe  read  her  paper  “ On  Work  among  the 
Children  including  the  Kindergarten.”  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
a paper  of  Miss  Hargrave’s  read  by  Bliss  Veaze}’,  followed  by 
addresses  by  Blrs.  Tliomson,  Blrs.  Topping  and  Bliss  Lanius. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Bloseley  read  his  paper  on  “ Family  Religion  and  the 
Practical  Observance  ot  the  Lord’s  Daj’.” 
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The  di.ocussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Price. 
The  session  then  adjourned  with  prayer. 


Sunday,  Oct.  28th. 

Tlie  only  Sunday  service  ot  the  Conference  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  who  gave  his  address  on,  “ The  Influence  of  tlie 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary  upon  Others.” 

An  address  was  given  in  Japanese  by  the  Rev. — and  was  inter- 
preted into  English  by  Mr.  Ballagh. 

Mokning  Session. 

Monday, — October  29th. 

Tlie  devotional  services  weni  opened  liy  the  Rev.  W.  Andrews. 
The  Rev.  D.  B.  Sclineder,  D.  D.  was  called  upon  to  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Hindrences  to  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary.” 

The  President  Dr.  Davis  called  on  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander  to 
read  his  pajier  on,  “The  Preparation  and  Spread  of  Cliristian  Litera- 
ture ; Past  Work  and  Present  Needs.” 

I’lie  discu.'^sion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  White  and  contin- 
ued by  Rev.  Otis  Cary,  Rev.  H.  Looini'-',  Rev.  H.  B.  Price,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Brandrani,  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin,  Rev.  D.  Norman  and  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Spencer. 

The  Conference  listened  to  a rendering  by  a male  quartette 

Members  of  the  First  Conference  in  1872  and  present  at  this 
Conference,  ajipeared  on  the  platform  at  this  juncture. 

Tlie  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  read  a paper  on  “ Hymnology  in  Japan, 
Past  History  and  Feasibility  of  having  a Union  Hymnal.” 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  D.  D.  and 
participated  in  by  the  Revs.  Rowlands,  Snodgrass,  D.  S.  Spencer. 

Session  adjourned  with  benediction  by  Rsv.  W.  Andrews. 

Afternoon  Session. 

October  29th. 


Presided  over  by  Dr.  Imbrie.  Opened  with  hymn  and  prayer. 
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Vice  PresideEit  Itnbrie  called  upon  the  Rev.  R.  Me.  E.  Price  to 
Tead  Bishoj:)  Fyson’s  pa[)er  on  “ Is  it  Desirable  to  have  an  Early 
Revision  of  the  Japanese  Version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  General 
Use 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Harrington,  followed 
by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  H.  Loomis  was  called  upon  to  read  las  pi[)er  on,  “ Bible 
Distribution  and  the  discussion  opened  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Snyder  and 
][iarticipated  in  by  Revs.  B.  Buxton,  E.  H.  Jones,  J.  C.  Brc'xl,  AY.  F. 
Turner,  H.  Loomis,  E.  C.  Fry,  U.  G.  Murplu',  McKenzie. 

Closed  with  the  benediction  liy  Bisliop  Awdrv. 

Evening  Session. 

Octolier  29th. 

The  first  ]ia]ier  was  read  by  Dr.  Wallace  Ta}  Ior  on  Medical 
WMrk,  its  Results  and  Prospects.”  Discussion  by  Dr.  AV.  M.  Wliitney. 

The  second  paper  by  Rev.  J.  Soper,  D.  D.,  was  read  by  Mr. 
AVadman, — subject  “ The  Temperance  Alovement  in  Japan  and  its 
Relation  to  Alissionary  AAMrk.” 

The  Hon.  Taro  Ando,  AL  P.  followed  in  an  address  in  English 
on  this  theme. 

The  third  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.  D.,  on 
AVorks  of  Christian  Benevolence.” 

Air.  and  Airs.  Kara,  superintending  a Christian  honie  for 
ex-convicts,  were  introduced  and  Air.  Hara  responded  in  a Japanese 
address.  The  Hon.  Saburo  Shiniada,  AI.P.  gave  also  a Japanese  address. 

A resolution  in  appreciation  of  the  good  work  represented  by  these 
Japanese  workers  in  Christian  benevolence  was  adopted.  (Text,  see 
Alinutes  Supplement,  No.  2). 


AIorning  Session. 

Tuesday, — October  30th. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Alacllwaine  who 
gave  an  address  on  “■  Preparation  and  Service.” 

A resolution  was  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  AAhiinright, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  as  follows  : Resolved, — 
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That  as  a body  of  foreign  missionaries  living  and  laboring  in  Japan 
and  assembled  in  Tokyo  to  deliberate  regarding  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian work,  we  most  respectfully  venture  to  convey  to  His  Imi)erial 
l^fijesty,  The  Emperor  of  Japan,  our  most  hearty  a[)preciation  of  His 
Majesty’s  enlightened  and  beneficent  reign ; and  that  we  humbly 
assure  His  Majesty  of  our  earnest  prayers  to  God  in  His  behalf,  that 
Ho  may  long  bo  spared  to  rule  in  peace  and  prosperity  over  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  and  those  from  other  lands  who  dwell  within  the 
realm. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a rising  vote. 

The  discussion  on  the  “ Observance  of  the  Sabbath  ” was  resumed 
and  partici[)ated  in  by  the  Hevs.  J.  W.  Moore,  C.  H.  D.  Fisher,  E.  H. 
\hin  Dyke,  J.  B.  Hail,  H.  B.  Price,  0.  Cary,  E.  Snodgnvss,  Bish.  Awdry, 
and  B.  Moseley. 

The  resolution  on  “ Sabbath  Observance  ” was  introduced  by  Dr. 
AVainright  and  discussed  by  Ilevs.  J.  C.  Bdlagh,  W.  P,  Buncombe, 
S.  S.  Snyder,  Lingle,  Geo.  Alehin,  Mrs.  Pierson  and  Hosokawa. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  (For  text  see  Minutes  Supplement 
Xo.  3). 

The  rece[)tion  at  the  U.  S.  Legation  was  announced  to  be  from 
(-igi)t  to  ten,  P.  M.  The  President  also  announced  that  a cheque  for 
fifty  yen  towards  Conference  expenses  had  been  received  from  Col. 
Buck,  U.  S.  Minister. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  returned  to  His  Excellency  by 
a rising  vote. 

The  Treas.  stated  he  had  so  far  received  545  yen  from  2.5.5  per- 
sons. The  Conferenar  was  favored  by  a selection  by  the  male  quar- 
tette, Me.ssrs.  Allchin,  Rowland,  Clark  and  Gulick.  Re.solutions  (4)  to 
(iOj  (for  text  see  Minutes  Supplement)  were  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Adjournment  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Towsoii. 

Afternoon  Session. 

October  30th. 

Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hail,  D.D.  was  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  on  self  support. 
The  disciusion  of  this  subject  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  F.  \Y.  Voege- 
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lein,  and  continued  iiy  Revs  W.  Andrews,  L>.  W'.  Learned,  0.  C.irv, 
W.  TniLrie,  Bishop  Awdiy,  W.  B.  Parshley,  T.  G.  S dnnnakcr,  M'C- 
Nair,  A.  A.  Bennett,  Geo.  Allcliin,  Hiraivva,  Br.  Do  Forest,  ]L  B. 
Price,  iMr.  Lingde. 

The  Rpa'.  S.  Ij.  Gnlick  presented  the  report  o'’  the  Connnittee  on 
Interdenominational  Comity  and  ic  vras  discuss':"(l  by  the  Revs.  W. 
Imbrie,  Snodgrass,  Chapman,  McKenzie  and  Van  Byhe.  ]\Ir.  Ciiap- 
nian’s  amernlment  vras  referred  to  the  CLiiumittee  on  Resolutions 

Session  closed  with  benediction. 

Morkustg  Session. 

W ed  n e.sday,  — October  3 1st. 

Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  Buxton  who  gave 
p.n  address  on  “ The  Fulness  of  the  Spirit,'-’  after  which  a large 
! number  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  led  in  iirayer. 

I An  explanation  of  statistical  diagrams  was  given  by  Mr.  Laiidis. 

'I'ne  President  called  upon  Rev.  E.  Van  Dylce  to  read  bis  paper  on 
“ Best  Means  of  Promoting  Self  Support.'"’  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  opened  by  a jmper  by  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Johnson,  read 
hy  Rev.  1).  S.  Spencer,  followed  by  Rev.  E.  II.  Jones. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  “ Interdenominational  Comity  ” 

I was  ])resenteu  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Gnlick. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Dr.  Imbrie.  (Text  in  Minutes 
Supplement  No.  II.) 

The  amendment  was  discussed  by  Bishop  Awdry,  Bmes.  Alehin, 

1 Dr.  Imbrie,  Oltmans,  Snodgrass,  Caiy,  Cook.  It  was  carried  unani- 
i inonsly,  and  tlie  doxology  was  sung. 

1 IDv.  S.  L.  Giilick’s  resolution  was  carried  along  with  Dr.  Greene’s 
: preamble.  (Text  see  Minutes  Supplement  No.  11.) 

Chased  with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Rev.  W.  Andi-ews. 

Aftei:xoo>j  Session. 

October  31st. 

Devotional  e.sercises  were  conducted  ’ny  Dr.  Hail  after  which  the 
President  called  n[K)u  Rev.  If.  H.  Jones  to  read  his  paper  on  “ The 
Evangelization  ot  Japan  in  the  Present  Generation : Is  it  Possible 
and  if  so  by  What  Means  ?” 
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Di.‘-cu?3i(in  WAS  opened  by  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Braiulrani,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  Gi.  M.  Fisher,  Revs.  Woodward,  Hager,  S.  Tj.  Giilick, 
Towson,  Hancb.  Voted,  ttuit  the  resolution  contained  in  Mr.  Jones’ 
paper  he.  reTerred  to  the  Interdenonuuational  Comity  Committee. 
The  President  announced  the  names  of  the  committee  on  ‘'•Inter- 
denominational Comity.”  The  Committee  to  elect  its  own  clrairman. 
The  Conference  contirmed  the  nomiuatiou.s. 

llesolution  (12)  was  adopted. 

„ (1-3)  „ 

1!  (^■^) 

„ (In)  was  laifl  on  the  table. 

,,  (16)  not  acted  on. 

,,  (17)  referred  to  tlie  committee  on  Interdenominational 

Comity. 

,,  (18)  was  adopted. 

„ (1!0  „ 

„ (20)  ,,  „ (Sse  Minutes  Supfjlemmit). 

Tlie  President  nominated  a committee  of  seven  on  the  “Japan 
Saifoath  Observance  Union.” 

Mr.  Kozfdvi  made  some  remarks. 

Ur.  D.  Macdonald  was  on  resolution  made  corresponding  member.. 

Biief  impressions  of  the  Conference  were  given  by  Ur.  Pettee, 
Hiraiwa,  Ur.  UeForest,  Murphy,  Ur.  Uearing,  MacNair,  Lingle,  Allchin,, 
Pierson,  Ur.  Thompson,  Spencer,  Uraper,  Ur.  Meacham,  Hager,  Frank,, 
and  special  closing  remarks  by  the  Pres.,  Ur.  Uavis. 

The  closing  moments  of  the  Conference  were  of  a devotional 
character,  the  service  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  B.  Chappell. 

A committe  to  cooperate  with  the  Fukuin  Uoineikwai  (Japan 
Evangelical  Alliance)  was  appointed  (See  Minutes  Supplement). 

The  Conference  adjourned  with  singing  of  the  doxology  and 
benediction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  at  4.50  p..m. 

Robert  A.  Thomson, 

First  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Landis, 

Second  Secretary. 


M-inutes  supplement. 
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]MI]S^UTES  SUPPLEMENT. 

EESOLTJTIONS. 

1.  Eesolved  that  as  a body  of  forci<^n  missionaries  living  and 
laboring  in  Japan  and  assembled  in  Tokyo  to  deliberate  regarding 
the  progress  of  Christian  work,  we  inoJ  ivsiiectfully  ventm-e  to  convey 
to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  The  Emperor  of  Jap>an,  our  most  liearty 
appreciation  of  His  M ijesty’s  enlightenol  and  beneficent  reign;  and 
that  we  hnmbly  assure  His  Majesty  of  our  earnest  prayta-s  to  God  in 
His  belialf,  that  He  may  long  be  spared  t(r  rule  in  peace  and  prosperity 
over  His  Majesty’s  subjects  and  those  from  other  lands  wlio  dwell 
within  the  realm. 

2.  Eesolved  that  the  Conference  ])lace  on  record  its  pleasure  at 
having  lieard  Mes-rs  Ando,  Hara  and  Shimada  (viz.  at  the  Mon. 
Eve.  Session)  on  various  questions  <T  soci  d reform,  and  its  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  the«e  bretliren  in  belialf  of  Japanese  society,  and 
we  hereby  wish  them  God’s  richest  blessing  upon  their  labors  and  assure 
them  of  our  continued  sympathy  and  heart}'  cooperation. 

3.  Whereas  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  questions 
which  the  Churches  and  Missions  in  Japan  have  to  deal  with,  and 
whereas  united  and  earnest  effort  is  so  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a 
general  observance  of  the  same  both  by  church  members  and  the 
general  public. 

Be  it  resolved : 

(1.)  That  this  Conference  correspond  through  its  President  and 
Secretaries  with  the  proper  authorities  of  all  the  various  Christian 
denominations  in  this  country  and  with  the  missionary  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  their  cooperation  and  tliat  of  their  people  in 
establishing  a Japan  Sabbath  Union,  consisting  of  Japanese  and 
foreigners  (lay  and  clerical),  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  bring 
about  a better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

(2.)  That  this  Conference  apiioint  seven  of  its  members  to  serve 
with  seven  Japanese,  which  it  hereby  requests  the  Fukuin  Domeikwai 
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to  appoint,  as  a Boani  of  j'lanagers  of  this  Japan  S.ihbatli  Union, 
and  that  the  said  Board  elect  its  own  officers. 

(Com.  of  seven  foreigners:  AV.  P.  Buncomhe,  B.  C.  Hawortlp  A. 
A.  liennet,  U.  D.,  J.  Soper,  D.  D.,  M.  N.  AVyckoff,  Sc.  U.,  A.  C. 
liorden,  H.  H.  G-U}’.)  [Aoie.  It  was  suggested  that  Kev.  0.  B.  Moseley 
be  included,  and  that  his  name  be  put  first  instead  of  Mr.  Biin- 
coiuIk?.  The  secretaries  are  uncertain  therefore  which  name  is 
correctly  included.] 

4.  liesolved  that  having  heard  the  statement  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Frdvuin  Domeikwai  (Evangelical  Alliance  of  Japan),  we 
rejoice  that  God  has  put  it  into  tlie  hearts  of  our  brethren  to  under- 
take special  efforts  in  connection  with  the  opening  century;  and  that 
we  recommend  to  the  missionary  body  such  cooperation  as  may  be 
found  possible,  and  that  we  pray  that  God  will  abundantly  bless 
this  endeavor  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  peojde  of  Japan. 

.0.  llesolved  that  this  Conference  approve  the  recommendations  of 
the  Statistical  Committee  regarding  the  ado[>tion  of  uniform  statistical 
blanks  for  all  missions. 

(for  copy  of  blank  see  general  supplement.) 

6.  AVhereas  we  learn  with  the  deepest  concern  of  the  recent 
crisis  in  China  resulting  in  the  massacre  of  scores  of  missionaries  and 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  Christian^  in  the  great  destruction  of  mission 
propert}',  and  serious  interruption  to  Christian  evangelization. 

Be  it  resolved : 

(1)  That  we  express  our  confident  faith  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  still  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  that  the  present  trials  are 
but  an  introduction  to  a grander  and  more  extended  awakening  than 
China  has  ever  known. 

(2)  That  we  express  our  gratitude  for  and  profound  recognition  of 
the  jirovidence  of  God  in  the  deliverance  from  peril  of  the  legations  at 
Peking,  and  of  hundreds  of  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christians  in 
different  parts  of  China  at  times  when  the  intervention  of  God  was 
clearly  and  manifestly  their  only  helf). 

(3)  That  we,  as  a Conference,  express  our  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  families  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  through  these  troubles; 
and 
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(4)  Tliat  we  convey  to  our  brethren,  both  Chinese  and  foreign,  * 
called  to  labor  in  China,  our  hearty  sympathy  in  their  recent  trying 
experiences,  and  assure  them  of  our  earnest  prayers  in  their  behalf. 

7.  Kesolved  that  though  in  an  ever  increasing  degree  the  responsi- 
bility for  evangelizing  the  land  must  be  assumed  by  Japanese  Chris- 
tians, yet  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  need  for  the  efforts  of 
missionaries  from  other  lands. 

^\''e  therefore  urge  our  Boards  to  see  that  the  present  force  be 
fully  maintained,  and  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  such 
requests  as  may  come  from  their  Missions  for  reinfoi'cements  to  meet 
special  needs. 

8.  Whereas  3’oung  men  in  Ja})an  occupy  a position  of  increasing 
importance,  and 

AVbereas  there  is  need  for  special  effort  to  unite  young  men  in 
Christian  work  by  and  for  young  men,  and 

AVbereas  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  both  in  the 
AA^est  and  in  Japan  has  successfully  faced  this  need  and  has  conducted 
its  work  in  harmony  with,  and  as  an  agency  of,  the  Church  of  Christ ; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  commend  its  efforts  in  the  schools  and 
cities  of  Japan,  and  shall  welcome  a wise  extension  oti  a scale 
ada]iled  to  the  needs  of  the  young  men  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Japan. 

9.  Kesolved  that  the  Publishing  Committee  be  authorized  to 
make  such  selections  from  the  papers  which  have  been  read  before  the 
Conference,  as  in  its  judgment  seem  best,  and  consult  with  the  religious 
papers  and  publishing  houses  with  regard  to  having  them  jvablished 
and  circulated  in  Japanese  without  expense  to  this  Conference. 

1 0.  Kesolved : 

(1)  That  this  Conference  commend  to  Christian  })hilanthropists  in 
England  and  America  the  schools  under  foreign  mission  supervision  in 
Japan  ; and 

(2)  That  we  most  earnestly  call  their  attention  to  the  need  of 
endowment  funds,  that  these  institutions  may  become  independent  of 
the  annual  appropriations  of  Mission  Boards  for  their  support,  and 
that  a limited  number  of  wisely  located  leading  mission  institutions  of 
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learning  may  si]})plement  theiv  schools  of  secondary  grade  with  collegi- 
ate conrses  of  study. 

11.  (1)  This  Conference  of  Missionaries,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Tokyo,  proclaims  its  firm  belief  that  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ 
by  faith  are  one  body ; and  it  calls  upon  all  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Je^us  and  His  Church  in  sincerity  and  truth  to  pray  and  to  labor  for 
the  full  realization  of  such  a corporate  oneness  as  the  Mivster  Himself 
prayed  for  on  that  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed. 

(2)  Whereas,  while  this  Conference  gratefully  recognizes  the  high, 
degree  of  harmony  and  cordial  coiipevation  which  has  marked  the 
history  of  Protestant  missions  in  Japan,  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  evangelization  is  often  retarded  by  an  un- 
hajipy  competition  especially  in  the  smaller  fields  and  by  tl>e  duplica- 
tion of  machinery  which  our  ])resent  arrangements  involve.  Therefore 

(3)  Kesolved  that  this  Conference  elect  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  a promoting  committee  of  ten 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a repre- 
sentative Standing  Committee  of  the  IMbsions,  such  plan  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  various  missions  for  their  approval  and  to  go  into  operation 
as  soon  as  approved  by  such  a number  of  Miasions  as  include  in  their 
membership  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Japan. 

(Committee:  Dr.  G-reene,  Chairman  ; Mr.  MacNair,  Secretary; 
Urs.  Hearing,  Meacham,  Wyckf)fT,  Wainw  right,  Messrs.  H.  B.  Price, 
J.  L.  Patton,  G.  F.  Draper  and  Bi.shop  Fyson.) 

12.  Petition  of  the  Fukuin  Domei  Kwai  Committee. 

We,  the  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Alliance  on  the 
Evangelization  of  the  Empire,  wish  to  express  our  earnest  desire  that 
your  Conference  will  appoint  a committee  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  plan,  (viz.  to  raise  5000  yen  for  evangelistic 
work  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.) 

(Signed  : H.  Kozaki,  Y.  Hiraiwa,  S.  Yuya,  H.  Shimanuki,  D. 
Hadano,  S.  Miwa,  G.  Fukuda.) 

Kesolved  that  this  Conference  concur  in  this  re(piest  and  appoint 
through  its  presiding  officers  a committee  of  ten,  two  of  whom  shall 
live  in  Kiudiin,  twf)  in  central  Japan,  one  in  Shikoku,  two  in  tha 
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Tokyo  district,  two  in  the  Sendai  district  (including  the  west  coast} 
and  one  in  Hokkaido. 

(Committee ; Gr.  IM.  Roland,  C.  Noss,  E.  H.  Jones,  B.  C. 
Haworth,  D.  S.  Spencer,  S.  L.  G-nlick,  A.  D.  Hail,  1).  D.,  C.  B. 
IMoseley,  J.  B.  Brandrain,  A.  Oltmans.) 

13.  Whereas  there  is  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  a large 
number  of  Christians  in  Japan  that  a uniform  translation  he  ohtaine^l 
of  some  of  the  great  hymns  of  Christendom,  and 

Whereas  it  seems  emii^entl}’  desirable  that  these  great  hymns 
which  have  influenced  so  profoundly  the  Christian  life  of  many  lands, 
should  also  exercise  their  legitimate  influence  f^upon  the  great  and 
growing  Christian  community  of  Japan  ; therefore 

Resolved  that  this  Conference  instruct  its  President  to  ap- 
point a representative  committee  of  five  wliose  duty  it  shall  he  to 
secure  the  best  [lossible  translation  of  one  hundred,  more  or  less,  of 
such  hymns,  to  adapt  these  translations  to  appropriate  tunes,  and 
to  endeavor  to  introduce  these  as  far  as  possible  into  all  collections  of 
church  hymns. 

Committee  ; 

Bishop  Fass,  Episcopalian, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  D.  D.,  Methodist, 

„ T.  M.  MacrSlair,  Presbyterian, 

„ A.  A.  Bennett,  D.  D.,  Baptist, 

,,  Greo.  Allchin,  Congregational, 

14.  In  view  of  the  important  part  taken  by  song  in  creating  and 
maintaining  our  own  Christian  unity  and  spiritual  fellowshif),  and 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  laying  this  foundation  of 
unity  among  the  Christians  of  Japan  whatever  be  their  ecclesiastical 
connections  ; therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Conference  place  itself  on  record  as 
desirir)g  the  use  of  a common  hymnal  by  the  Christians  of  Japan,  and 
that  if,  under  existing  conditions,  his  prove  impracticable,  nevertheless 
as  many  denominations  as  possible  should  unite  to  secure  this  desirable 
end. 

15.  In  view  of  the  value  and  inspiration  derived  from  this  great 
gathering  of  missionary  workers  : 
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Kesolved  that  the  standing  committee  of  the  Missions  on  Inter- 
denominational Comity  he  requested  to  arrange  for  a Ueceunial 
Missionary  Conference. 

[This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table.] 

T6.  This  General  Conference,  rec-ognizing  the  high  value  of  rightly 
prepared  Sunday-School  Lesson  Helps,  as  a means  to  careful  and 
systematic  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  cordially  commends  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  need  of  such.  Helps  the  series  now  prepared  and 
jniblished  under  the  direction  of  these  tour  bodies,  viz.  the  Council  of 
Missions  Cooperating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  the  Mission  of  the  American  Bajitist  Missionary 
Union. 

[This  recommendation  was  not  acted  on.] 

17.  The  following  resolution  was  ado]ited  by  the  Ladies"  Christ- 
ian Conference  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  at  their  last  May  meeting 
when  the  subject  of  Christian  Literature  was  under  discussion  : — 

“ Whereas  we,  the  Ladies  Christian  Conlbrence  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama,  are  im])n'S  ed  with  the  importance  of  improvement  in  the 
production,  and  with  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  circulation  of 
Christian  literature  in  Japan  ; and 

Whereas  the  present  agencies  for  the  preparation  and  di^triliution 
of  Christian  literature  are  working  for  the  most  part  independently 
one  of  another  and  so  at  a disadvantage,  losing  much  in  the  way  of 
unity  of  purpose  and  elTort ; 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  urge  the  General  Conference  of  Mission- 
aries which  meets  in  Tokyo  the  coming  October,  to  promote  some  plan 
whereby  these  different  agencies  may  be  brought  into  cooperation. 

Georgiana  Baucus,  Secretary.” 

[This  Communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
denominational Comity.] 

18.  Resolved  that  the  Conference  appoint  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Voegel- 
ein  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  N.  America  to  send  a report  of 
the  Conference  to  the  “ Allgemeine  Missions-Zeitschrift  ” of  Germany* 

19.  In  view  of  the  failing  health  and  return  of  the  Rev.  HuMi 
Waddell  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  preventing 
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him  from  performing  the  part  assigned  him  of  conducting  the  closing 
exercises  of  this  Conference,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  onr  high 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  faitlifnl  labors  for  the  evangelization  of 
Japan  and  to  express  onr  hope  of  a speedy  convalescence  and  return  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labors. 

20.  (Resolutions  of  thanks). 

Resolved  : 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  hereby  extended, — • 

(1)  To  the  foreign  community  of  Tokyo  for  the  kind  hospitalities 
shown  to  us  individually  and  collectively  during  onr  sojourn  liere. 

(2)  To  His  Excellency,  the  United  States  Minister  and  to  Mrs. 
Buck  for  the  reception  that  was  so  much  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  for  other  expressions  of  their  interest  in  onr  meeting, 
and  that  we  also  accept  with  sincere  regard  the  offering  of  Col.  Buck 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  publisldng  the  minutes  and  reports  of  this 
Conference.  The  Publishing  Committee  is  hei'eby  directed  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Conference  Proceedings  suitably  bound  and  to  [u’esent  the 
same  to  Col.  and  Iffrs.  Buck. 

(3) .  To  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  their 
commodious  building  and  for  the  many  favors  shown  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

(4) .  To  the  Kanda  Police  for  special  favors  shown  us  during  this 
session. 

PAPERS,  ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Remarks  at  the  Opening 

By  the  Chairman 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  A.  B.  C.  E.  M.  Kyoto, 

The  time  and  place  of  this  Missionary  Conference  emphasize  its 
importance.  ' MY  meet  just  as  the  fading  light  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  verging  into  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth.  The  century  just  closing 
has  witnessed  the  development  of  modern  missions  from  their  birth,  as 
it  were,  to  the  magnificent  proportions,  as  they  appeared  at  th.e 
Ecumenical  Council  in  New  York,  last  April.  ^\Y  may  hope  that  the 
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century  upm  wliich  we  are  soon  to  enter  will  see  “ Tlie  Kingdom?  of 
this  world  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Clirist.” 

We  meet  here  in  this  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  Orient,  among  a 
])eo[)le  who  are  to  have  a powerful  influence  in  the  civilization,  and 
we  may  also  believe,  in  the  Christianization  of  eastern  Asia. 

In  every  effort  we  put  forth  for  the  Christianization  of  Japan,  we 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  thought  that  each  wave  set  in  motion  here 
will  move  on  affecting  directly  or  indirectly  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people. 

This  is  the  third  General  Conference  held  in  Japan.  The  first 
was  hold  in  Yokohama  twenty  eight  years  ago  this  month.  Then  less 
than  twenty  missionaries  who  attended  it  comprised  nearly  all  who 
were  then  in  Japan.  Neither  God’s  word,  nor  other  Christian  litera- 
ture, e.xisted  in  the  Japanese.  Language.  The  edicts  against  Christi- 
anity were  ])osted  on  all  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  em[)ire.  Hardly 
a beginning  had  been  lyade  in  evangelistic  work. 

The  second  Conference  was  held  in  Osaka  seventeen  years  ago. 
I’he  foundation  had  been  laid,  and  that  Conference  was  followed  by 
a general  out-])ouring  of  God’s  Spirit  and  a period  of  great  ingather- 
ng.  We  have  now  passed  tlirough  a period  of  reaction.  National  • 
istic  and  rationalistic  waves  have  swept  over  tlie  church  and  chilled  it. 
Signs  are  however  everywhere  a]i[)arent  of  renewed  life  and  hope 
and  zeal.  We  have  every  encouragement  as  we  meet  in  this  third 
General  Conference  to  ask  for  and  to  expect  and  to  prepare  to  receive 
great  things  from  God’s  hand.  I triwt  we  all  come  together  here  with 
this  faith  arid  hope  and  that  this  will  be  the  ke3uiot3  of  all  the 
meetings. 


OUR  MESSAGE. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D. 

A.  E.  C.  F.  M.,  Kyoto. 

I do  not  know  just  what  the  Committee  had  in  mind  when 
this  subject  was  assigned.  It  may  be  that  I shall  give  it  a broader 
meaning  than  they  intended.  I feel,  however,  that  our  message,  as 
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missionaries,  is  broader  than  simply  what  we  directly  teach  and 
preach. 

Our  general  message  may  he  as  important  to  the  salvation  of 
Japan  as  our  special,  direct,  Grospel  message.  Hence,  I shall  speak  in 
the  first  place  of  our  G-eneral  Message.  Let  us  consider  under  this 
head  ; 

I.  Our  Message  to  the  Nation. 

The  question  is  asked  by  some,  Wliy  are  missionaries  needed  in 
Japan  now,  after  all  the  wonderful  advancement  this  nation  has  made, 
and  after  she  has  been  received  into  the  comity  of  the  AYestern  nations.? 
The  AVestern  world  has  been  astonished  at  the  marvelous  transformation 
which  has  come  over  Japan  during  one  generation.  Only  admiration 
and  praise  have  been  e.'jpressed  at  the  way  Japan  has  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  AA^estern  powers  and  more  than  done  her  part  in  the 
Chinese  crisis  and  especially  in  the  relief  of  the  imperiled  Legations. 
AA^e  have  been  made  to  realize  very  keenly  how  different  is  our  status 
in  Japan  as  we  prosecute  our  work  from  that  of  our  brethren  in  China. 
In  view  of  all  this,  what  mission  or  message  have  we  to  Japan  as  a 
nation  ? 

AVe  have  a message  to  this  nation,  because  Japan  has  made  no 
effort  to  supply  the  moral  needs  of  the  jieople.  For  thirty  years  the 
leaders  of  Japan  have  searched  the  civilized  world  for  all  that  is  best 
in  material  civilization.  The  educational  sj’stems  of  all  the  AA'Mstern 
nations  were  studied  so  that  the  schools  of  the  nation  are  modelled  on 
those  of  AVestern  lands,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  Japan  in  edu- 
cation is  the  result.  Tlie  constitutions  of  many  of  the  AA^estern 
nations  were  examined  before  Japan’s  constitution  was  projnulgated. 
The  new  code  of  laws  is  nuxleled  on  the  AA^estern  codes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  post-office  system,  the  banking  S3'stem,  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  sj'stems  and  the  light-house  service.  Embassy 
after  embassy  of  the  ablest  men  in  Japan  were  sent  to  find  out  the 
best  that  the  AATstern  nations  had  to  give,  and  the  result  is  that  Old 
Japan  has  been  transformed  into  New  Ja[)an  before  our  eyes,  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

But,  during  this  time  of  external  transformation,  no  attention  has 
been  s:iven  to  the  real  foundation  of  civilization  and  of  education. 

O 
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No  effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  and  introduce  into  Japan  the  best 
basis  of  morality.  Since  1886,  the  government  lias  refused  to  license 
medical  practitioners  unless  the}'  have  learned  the  Western  system  of 
medicine,  but  in  that  which  is  most  important  and  fundamental  of  all, 
in  heart  culture,  in  character  building,  in  morality,  the  old  Chinese, 
“ Kampo,”  system  is  still  in  lue,  the  same  as  three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  same  which  is  shown  to  he  effete  in  China,  and  which  is  largely 
acknowledged  to  be  powerless  in  Japan. 

The  change  of  the  government  from  feudalism  to  a constitutional 
monarch}",  with  an  elective  parliament,  and  the  coming  in  of  Western 
civilization  and  education,  have  so  vreakened  the  old  moral  sanctions, 
that  Japan  is  to-day  a nation  with  no  adequate  basis  of  morality. 

The  most  of  the  leaders  of  Japanese  thought  and  progress  bemoan 
this  fact.  Witness  many  articles  in  the  leading  Japanese  periodicals 
during  the  last  three  years.  In  an  article  on  the  Career  of  Constitu- 
tional Government  in  Japan,  Mr.  Okuda  Yoshito,  at  the  time,  chief 
Secretaiy  of  the  Home  of  Ee[iresentatives,  speaks  of  “ The  kinds  of 
pleasure  indulged  in  by  the  educated  class,  such  as  politicians,  business 
men,  and  merchants  and  the  pastimes  of  the  laboring  classes,^’  and 
he  asks,  “ Are  not  these'  kinds  of  pleasure  equally  too  low  and  too  dark 
in  their  nature  to  permit  public  mention  of  them  ? And  he  adds, 
“ Tins  state  of  things  must  be  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
material  civilization... With  it  has  come  the  tendency  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  physical  and  material  at  the  expense  of  moral 
considerations,  and  the  result  is  the  decline  of  that  high  sense  of 
morality  that  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Samuraiism,  of  the  good 
old  days.” 

A man  educated  in  Doshisha  and  in  America,  who  S[)ent  several 
years  as  interjireter  for  high  officials  during  the  China- Japanese  war 
and  in  Formosa,  after  being  seventeen  years  in  “ Doubting  Castle ’’ 
has  recently  come  back  to  a living  faith  in  Christ.  Iti  speaking  of 
the  infiuences  which  led  him  back  to  Christ,  he  says  that  he  “ saw 
enough  of  the  miseries  and  woes,  vices  and  crimes,  sins  and  wicked  acts 
committed  in  a most  shocking  manner.”  “ I am  convinced.”  says  he, 
“Tliat  Christianity  alone  is  able  to  save  Japan,  for  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment the  old  chivalric,  gallant  spirit  of  the  Japanese  is  now  fast  dis- 
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appearing.  And  what  can  fill  this  spiritual  vacuum  ? This  is  the 
momentous  question  of  the  present  age  ; but  only  a few  have  yet 
awakened  to  foresee  its  serious  consequences.” 

This  is  a very  serious  matter.  A nation  of  forty  five  m'dious  of 
people  is  awake  and  alert,  in  uolitics,  in  education,  in  manulUcture.s, 
in  commerce,  and  in  modern  militarism.  They  are  rushing  ahead 
wdth  unprecedented  speed,  and  yet  with  no  adequate  basis  of  morality. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  the  nation,  that 
this  want  be  speedily  supplied. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Education  toward  religion  is 
well  known.  A work  on  Ethics,  endor.'-ed  apparentlv  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  says  : “ Our  country’s  liistory  clearly  constitutes 

our  sacred  book  and  moral  code Our  sacredi  book  is  our  history, 

lioly  and  perfect,  the  standard  of  morals  throughout  all  time,  liaving 
not  the  slightest  flaw.  Wa  have  this  divine  sacred  book  of  liistory, 
do  we  need  to  seek  another  ?”  While  the  present  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Education  lasts,  wliilc  it  divorces  religion  from  educa- 
tion, and  tries  to  keep  a Christian  ba.sis  of  morality  out  of  private 
schools  as  far  as  ]iossible,  the  importance  of  the  message  which  mis- 
sionaries have  for  the  nation  in  this  direction  is  apparent. 

Sixty  years  ago.  Dr.  Duff  went  to  Calcutta.  He  found  the 
English  government  jiursuing  the  suicidal  policy  in  India  of  forbidding 
Christianity  to  be  taught  in  the  government  schools,  although  Hinduism 
and  Mohammedaidsm  were  indirectly  allowed.  Dr.  Duff  started  a 
University  where  English  and  Science  were  taught  with  the  Bible 
and  Christianity,^  and  he  so  demonstrated  the  value  of  this 
plan  as  a promoter  of  locality  and  civilization  that  the  government 
made  grants  in  aid  to  Mission  Schools,  although  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing Christianity  from  the  government  schools  was  continued.  After 
many  years  of  experience  in  India,  Dr.  Duff  said,  “ Wherever,  when- 
ever, and  by  whomsoever,  Christianity  is  sacrificed  on  the  alter  of 
worldly  expediency,  there  and  then  must  the  supreme  good  of  man  lie 
bleeding  at  its  base.”  And  recently,  an  educated  Hindoo,  himself  not 
a Christian,  arraigns  G-reat  Britain  and  her  policy  of  secular  education 
in  India  in  the  following  pathetic  words.  He  says;  Are  you  aware 
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wliat  mis'chief  yon  ai'e  unwiitlni^ly  doing  ns  ? Your  scientific  education 
lias  made  our  children  irreligious,  atheistic,  agnostic.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  religion  as  what  one  of  your  clever  writers  called  it 
the  other  day,  “ A dream  of  hysterical  women  and  half-starved  men.” 
They  no  longer  believe  in  the  Divine  source  of  virtue,  but  think  that 
it  is  a proper  balancing  of  profit  and  loss.  They  have  become  irreve- 
rent, disobedient,  disloyal.  They  have  lost  all  fixity  of  character. 
You  say  you  have  given  ns  light,  but  your  light  is  worse  than  darkness. 
AVe  do  not  thank  jaiu  for  it.  Better  far  that  our  children  should 
remain  ignorant  of  your  sciences,  but  retain  the  simple  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  than  that  they  should  know  all  the  ‘■ologies’  of  the  day, 
but  turn  their  back  upon  religion  and  morality,  as  mere  rags  and 
remnants  of  a superstitious  age.”  Is  not  this  an  almost  perfect  picture 
of  .Japan  at  the  present  time  ? 

A nation  which  has  become  largely  Christian,  like  England  and 
America.  AVhere  most  of  the  children  are  taught  about  God  at  their 
mother’s  knee,  and  in  tlie  Sabbath  school,  a nation  which  has  hundreds 
of  years  of  Christian  heredity  and  a Christian  environment  might 
survive  for  a time  the  policy  of  making  education  entirely  secular ; 
but  a nation  like  Japan,  where  none  of  these  things  exist,  and  where 
the  only  hope  for  an  adequate  basis  of  morality  is  in  the  little  band 
of  Christians  who  are  handicapped  by  the  government,  and  who  are 
working  in  the  face  of  tremendous  prejudices,  such  a nation  needs 
the  help  of  the  missionaries.  We  have  a message  for  it. 

We  should  help  this  people  to  realize  that  the  living  God  is  the 
only  true  basis  of  morality.  If  the  children  of  this  nation  were 
taught  that  the  Heavenly  Father  who  created  them,  and  who  speaks 
to  them  through  their  conscience,  and  through  His  Word,  and  through 
Christ,  is  the  One  who  upholds  and  moves  and  vitalizes  and  develops 
all  things  in  the  universe  from  the  uncounted  stellar  systems  which 
seem  to  fill  the  unfathomed  depths  of  space,  to  the  ephemera  which 
fill  the  summer  air  ; they  would  not  lose  all  faith  and  interest  in  re- 
ligion when  they  come  to  study  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe 
and  the  wonderful  power  and  skill  which  are  manifested  in  all  its 
details. 

We  have  a very  important  message  for  Japan  in  helping  her  to 
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realize  that  moral  culture  is  an  important  part  of  education  ; that 
heart  culture  and  head  culture  should  go  on  together.  This  nation, 
needs  to  realize  that  the  secret  of  the  greatnes.s  of  England  and  America 
is  the  fact  that  intellectual  and  moral  training  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
The  motto  of  Harvard  Univ’er.dty,  ‘‘ Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia/’  or  that 
of  Olivet  College,  “ Pro  Christo  et  humanitate/’’  shows  the  deeply 
religious  impulses  which  have  founded  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  President  Thwing  of  Adelhert  University  says, '•  Intellectual 
impulse  alone  has  hardly  ever  established  a College.”  The  church 
dominated  the  founding  of  the  grent  Universities  of  England  and 
those  on  the  Continent.  Every  German  Gynasium  provides  for  years 
of  sj’stematic  instruction  in  religion  and  morals.  The  lMis,sion  schools 
in  Japan  have  a most  important  message  to  this  nation  in  showing  it 
that  a true  basis  of  morality  is  the  foundation  of  education.  Tf.ere  is 
another  message  in  the  line  of  education  which  Japan  needs.  If  tlie 
various  home  Boards  and  the  various  Missions  in  Japan  could  unite 
with  the  Japanese  churches  in  establishing  a truly  Christian  University 
for  which  the  Mission  schools  should  be  feeders,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  messages  pos.sible  educa,tionall3’,  and  it  would  at 
the  same  time  be  such  an  example  of  the  real  union  of  Christian 
believers  as  would  be  worth  more  than  such  an  institution  would 
cost. 

Our  homes  have  a message  to  this  people.  One  of  the  most 
general  and  most  powerful  impressions  which  has  been  made  upon 
this  nation  has  come  from  the  homes  of  the  missionaries.  Monogamy 
is  one  message  wliich  the  whole  nation  have  heard.  No  one  can 
measure  the  influence  fur  good  which  has  come  from  the  mutual  love 
and  trust  and  companionship  of  husband  and  wife,  from  the  example 
of  the  cave  and  teaching  and  training  of  children,  from  all  the  sancti- 
ties and  blessedn&ss  of  the  Christian  homes  of  the  missionaries. 

A well  known'  Japanese  recently  said,  “ AVe  are  two  hundred, 
years  behind  the  AVest  in  our  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  women.”  As  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  wdtness  the 
divorces  which  equal  about  one  third  of  the  marriages  ; wdtness  con- 
cubinage so  commonly  practiced  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  also 
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the  fact  that  filial  ilevotion  leads  many  of  the  daughters  of  this  land 
to  sell  themselves  to  a life  of  shame  for  a term  of  years. 

The  missionary  homes  have  a needed  message  to  Japan  of  the 
value  of  home  and  of  the  dignity  of  woman;  and  I feel  sure  that 
there  is  another  message  of  immeasurable  value  which  goes  to  this 
pimple  from  the  hundreds  of  ladies  wlio  liave  left  friend®,  and  sacrificed 
home  itself,  as  it  were,  to  give  their  love  and  lives  for  tlieir  sisters  in 
this  land.  This  message  has  made  an  impression  on  the  nation,  an 
impression  which  will  go  on  deepening  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  have  a message  in  regard  to  strong  drink  which  is  coming  to 
Japan  like  a flood.  Much  could  he  said  of  our  message  with  regard  to 
straight-forward  truthfulness,  to  the  importance  of  fidelity  to  a trust, 
and  to  many  other  things.  I doubt  if  we  realize,  or  if  this  people 
begin,  as  yet,  to  realize  the  value  of  our  general  message  to  Japan. 

2.  Let  us  look  at  another  phase  of  our  general  message,  namely. 

Our  G-eneral  Message  to  the  Church. 

We  recognize  with  hearts  filled  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God,  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  independence  which  so  largely 
prevails  in  the  J;ipane.se  churches.  There  are  hundreds  of  as  devoteil 
Christian  workers  here  as  can  be  found  in  any  land.  We  believe  that 
Christianity  would  go  on  and  be  perpetuated  in  Japan  without  farther 
aid  from  the  missionary  body,  but  we  also  believe  that  the  infant 
church  in  Japan,  needs  our  influence  and  help.  It  needs  this,  espe- 
ciall}',  because  of  its  materialistic  and  pantheistic  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. We  need  to  help  the  Japanese  Christians  to  clearly  grasp  the 
fact  that  God  is  a person,  tliat  He  has,  at  the  least,  all  the  attributes 
which  make  up  our  personality,  and  that  he  has  them  in  an  unlimited 
degree.  We  need  to  emphasize  tlie  statement  of  Lotze,  that  we  men 
are  but  incompletely  personal,  that  complete  self-consciousness,  com- 
plete freedom  and  perfect  personality  can  belong  only  to  God. 

The  late  Professor  Harris  of  Yale  University,  has  well  said  that  “ A 
clear  sense  of  the  personality  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.” 
Hut  the  Jai)anese  people  have  been  under  the  pall  of  a materialistic 
and  pantheistic  philosophy  for  a thousand  years.  The  result  is  that 
they  do  not  possess  a clear  sense  of  personality.  As  another  has  said  : 
“ An  indistinct  sense  of  personality  implies  the  loss  of  the  key  to  the 
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whole  fabric  of  iiigher  tnitli.  Japanese  BiKldliism has,  to  a 

profound  degree,  robbed  the  peo[)le  of  Japan  of  their  consciousness  of 
the  sense  of  individnalitv,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  individual 

worth  and  individual  responsildlit}'.  It  has to  an  appalling 

extent  atrophied  their  rfod-consciousness,  and  hardened  them  in  their 
abnormal  state  of  mind.  To  sum  up  all;  under  th(5  influence  of 
Buddhism,  the  Japanese  spiritual  nature  has  suffered  amazing  dis- 
tortion.” 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  this  indictment,  and  there  comes  from 
tliis  distortion  what  seems  to  the  Western  mind  an  oblique  moral 
vision.  They  often  fail  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  two  things  wliich 
the  Western  mind  can  by  no  possibility  make  to  harmonize.  While 
there  are  many  noble  exceptions,  it  seems  as  if,  in  general,  there  is  not 
sufficient  realization  of  the  importance  of  standing  up  for  a moral 
pi'inciple.  Any  stereotyped  custom,  or  anything  whicli  assumes  a 
concrete  form,  along  the  line  of  old  u^age,  is  likely  to  take  the  prece- 
dence of  pure  moral  principle.  We  need  to  help  to  develop  here  such 
moral  principle  as  led  Sir  Peregrine  Waitland  to  resign  his  office  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army  rather  than  pass  on  an  order 
compelling  British  officers  and  troops  to  salute  Hindu  idols  on  festival 
days. 

But  still  farther,  we  need  to  help  the  Church  in  Japan  to  stand 
firm  and  make  no  comproraifc  in  regard  to  the  true  divinity  of  Christ. 

With  the  materalistic  and  pantheistic  hei-edity  in  Japan,  there 
comes  a tendency  to  doubt  the  supernatural  and  to  accept  modified  or 
humanitarian  theories  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
leading  scholars  of  Japan  say  that  the  Japanese  mind  cannot  accept  a 
supernatural  Christiauity.  Hence,  tliere  is  danger  that  the  Japanese 
Church  will  modify  its  views  of  Christ  and  His  work,  to  meet  this 
demand. 

There  have  been  many  proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  danger  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Signs  of  it  are  only  too  apparent  in  many  places 
to-day.  One  of  our  most  devoted  Kuml-ai  pastors,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Shinseiki  about  three  years  ago,  said  in  substance, 
" There  is  no  denying  that  the  theological  notions  entertained  by 
Japanese  are  minutely  connected  with  their  Christian  life,  and  that 
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i'  o 

of  belief  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Christianity.”  lie  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kananiori’s  book  on  “ The  Present  and  Future 
of  Christianity  in  Japan,”  saying,  “ Tins  book  stripped  Christianity 
of  its  supernaturalism.  It  denied  miracles,  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  atonement.” 

lie  then  speaks  of  Mr.  Yokoi,  “ who,”  he  says,  “ three  years  later, 
chaminoncLl  much  inore  extreme  views  than  those  defended  by  ]\Ir. 
Kanamori.  Air.  Yokoi’s  IFar/a  Kuni  no  Kioistohjo  HJondai  cut 
away  all  the  dogmatic  doctrinal  foundation  of  Christianity  and 
reduced  !h  i creed  to  a system  of  ethics.”  He  says  farther.  “ Modern 
Christians  may  be  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Pro-Grospel  and  the 
Anti-Gospel  party.” 

The  Chri'stians  of  Japan  need  all  the  help  they  can  liave  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  Hack  upon  which  Christ  founded  His  Church. 

Just  as  there  is  no  firm  standing  ground  between  Theism  and 
Scepticism  or  Pessimism,  so  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  choose  eitiier 
a truly  Divine  Christ,  or  humanitarian  ism. 

Individuals  may  try  to  rest  as  they  descend  into  the  gloomy 
shades  of  Agnosticism,  Scepticism,  or  Pessimism,  but  pliilosophy  does 
not  rest  there.  No  race  or  people  ever  rested  there.  One  of  Voltaire’s 
last  remarks  was,  “ I wish  I had  never  been  born.”  Goethe  said, 
‘•'In  all  ray  seventy  five  year.'^,  I have  never  had  a month  of  solid 
comfort.’’  E'^naii  said,  “Candidly  s[)eaking,  I fail  to  see  how, 
without  the  ancient  dreams,  the  foundations  of  a liappy  and  noble  life 
are  to  be  re-laid.” 

Prof.  Clifford  wails  out  the  words-.  “ ITe  have  seen  the  spring 
sun  shine  out  of  an  empty  heav^en  to  light  up  a soulless  earth  ; we  have 
felt  with  utter  loneliness  that  the  great  Com[)aniou  is  dead.”  Professor 
Seeley,  speaking  of  the  result  of  Pessimism,  says.  “ A moral  paralysis 
creeps  over  us.  The  affections  die  away  in  a world  where  everything 
great  and  enduring  is  cold,  they  die  of  their  own  conscious  feebleness 
and  bootlessness.”  “ Oh,  that  I knew  were  I might  find  Him  !”  is 
the  cry  of  the  human  heart  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages.  There  is  no 
rest  but  in  the  living  God.  Pantheism  either  goes  down  to  Materialism 
or  up  to  Theism.  Fichte  and  Hegel  and  Schelling,  the  great  trio  of 
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Pantheism,  were  followed  by  Straus  and  Feuerbach,  who  went  down 
to  the  Pessimism  of  despair.  Others  are  working  their  way  up  again 
to  Theism. 

Just  as  truly,  there  is  no  alternative  but  a choice  between  a 
Divine  Christ  and  pure  humanitarianism.  The  Arians  tried  to  find 
one  by  making  Christ  a supreme  angel,  God’s  First-born.  His  in- 
strument in  the  creation  of  tlie  word.  He  was  not  eternal,  not  of  the 
Divine  essence.  But  Arianism  is  now  extinct.  It  has  gone  down  to 
Socinianism,  or  up  through  Semi- Arianism  to  full  divinity. 

Priest!}’,  in  England,  and  Channiug,  in  America,  advances  the 
view  that  Christ  was  the  greatest  of  ins[)ired  teachers,  a true  prophet. 
He  had  a Divine  mission.  He  Avrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of 
His  doctrine.  He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  is  expected  to  return  to 
judge  the  w’orld.  , 

The  supernatural  features^have,  however,  been  eliminated  from 
thi-!  system,  and  pure  humanitarianism  remains.  Christ  is  a great 
man,  a religious  genius  of  the  first  rank,  but  still  a mere  man,  without 
anything  supernatural  in  His  origin,  His  nature,  or  His  history. 

The  late  Dr.  Martineau  wrote  concerning  Unitarianism,  saying 
that  all  that  is  supernatural  has  fallen  away  from  Jesus.  “ The 
very  boundary  walls  of  the  kosmic  panorama  which  contained  these 
things  have  for  us  utterly  melted  away,  and  left  us  amid  the  infinite 
space  and  the  silent  stars.”  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  a Unitarian  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says.  ‘'There  are  to-day  few  Unitarians,  if  any, 
Avho  believe  in  any  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  from  the  birth  to 
the  resurrection.” 

Sehleiemacher  made  of  CErist  a “ peculiar  being  of  God  ! He  is 
the  He  ad,  the  Ar’chetypc,  the  RepreseutatiA’e,  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. But  His  divinity’  is  only  an  exceptionally  energetic  f )rm  of  the 
God-consciousness  Avhich  exists  naturally  in  all  men.  The  difference 
betAveen  Christ  and  other  men  is  in  degi-ee,  not  in  kind.  He  minimi- 
zes Christ’s  redemptive  work  for  men,  and  His  activity  for  the  Church 
and  for  men  is  ordy  the  post-humous  infiuence,  through  the  jmeser- 
vation  of  His  influence  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Christian  society. 

But  Schleiermacher’s  folloAvers  ha\’e  not  stopped  there.  They 
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have  either  gone  down  to  pure  humanitarian  vie^s  of  Christ,  or  press- 
ed on  to  higher  ones. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  Japanese  are  now  preach- 
ing almost  precisely  the  same  theory  of  Christ  and  His  work  which 
Sclileiermacher  held,  Ritschlism,  as  taught  by  Ilitschl,  utterly 
divorcing  reason  from  religion,  is  also  having  a following  in  Japan. 

In  Germany,  however,  men  do  not  rest  where  Ritschl  stood. 
Some  are  moving  off  in  negative  directions,  but  the  most  are  moving 
toward  a more  positiv'e  theology  of  Christ.  Herrmann,  of  Marburg, 
says,  “ It  appears  to  me  as  if  for  all  who  wisli  to  go  back  to  this 
question,  and  follow  out  a representation  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  the  Christological  decisions  of  tlie  ancient  church 
•will  always  mark  out  the  limits  within  which  attempts  must  move.” 
And  again  : “ Faith  in  Christ  has  led  in  a natural  progress  to  the 

representation  of  a pre- existence  of  Christ,  and  indeed  of  a personal, 
and  not  an  ideal-pre-cxistenco.”  Professor  Bornemaun,  of  G-ottingen, 
also  of  Eitschl’s  school  of  theology,  says,  “Faith  in  the^Godhead  of 
Christ  is,  in  a certain- sense,  the  sum  of  the  whole  Gospel,  the  aim  and 
the  whole  co)itent  of  the  Christian  life.  Its  mai'ks  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Heavenly  Father.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Strauss,  as  we  know,  landed  in  agnosticism  and  pessimism.  Fdmond 
Scherei',  the  inaugurator  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  started  from  an  orthodox  position,  and  went  on  repudiating 
one  thing  after  another  until  he  landed  in  absolute  scepticism. 
Scholteii,  in  Holland,  is^another  example.  He  began  by  trying  to 
hold  on  to  the  Bible  and  orthodox  forms,  but  he  ended  by  saying  that 
between  his  ideas  and  those  of  the  Bible,  there  is  no  agreement,  but  a 
deep  chasm.  Faith  and  enthusiasm  suffered  shipwreck. 

Professor  Bavinck  thus  sums  up  the  process  and  the  resuit  of  this 
decline.  He  says  : “ It  is  a slow  process  of  dissolution  which  meets 

our  view.  It  began  with  setting  aside  the  Confession.  Scripture 
alone  was  to  be  heard.  ISText,  Scripture  also  is  despised,  and  the 
person  of  Christ  is  fallen  back  on.  Of  this  person,  however,  first  His 
divinity,  next  His  pre-existence,  finally,  His  sinlessness  are  surrender- 
ed, and  nothing  remains  but  a pious  man,  a religious  genius,  revealing 
to  us  the  love  of  God.  But  even  the  existence  and  love  of  God  are 
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not  able  to  withstand  criticism.  Thus  the  moral  element  in  man 
becomes  the  last  basis  from  which  the  battle  against  materialism  is 
conducted.  But  this  basis  will  appear  to  be  as  unstable  and  unreli- 
able as  the  others.” 

(The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Orr’s  “ The  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World,”  in  preparing  this  statement  of  the  movement  of 
thought  in  Germany.) 

I have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  subject  because  it  is  a very 
vital  one,  because  these  modified  views  of  Christ  are  g-ainina;  a foothold 
in  some  of  the  theological  schools  in  England  and  America  and 
because  they  have  entered  Jajjan  and  are  being  taught  and  believed 
here.  We  have  an  important  message  to  bear  to  the  Church  in  Japan 
in  regard  to  the  Divine  Christ  and  to  the  barrenness  of  every 
attempt  to  modify  His  Divinity. 

We  need  also  to  bear  witness  to  the  substantial  integrity  of  the 
Bible.  The  genuineness  of  the  Bible,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  iSTew,  is  being  assailed.  Our  Japanese  brethren  have  no  inherit- 
ed reverence  tor  this  Bible,  and  thei-e  is  a tendency  among  them  to 
accept  as  true,  extreme  positions  which  have  not  been  substantiated, 
and  svhich  never  will  be.  The  Japanese  nund  wishes  to  adopt  the 
most  advanced,  the  most  pi'Ogrcssive  in  everything.  Some  teachers 
and  some  books  are  helping  on  this  movement  among  the  Japanese 
Christians  in  a way  which  is  perhaps  too  little  realised.  It  seems 
to  be  a fact  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  use  a hypothetical  aigu- 
ment  with  this  people  without  being  misunderstood.  That  is  to  say, 
if  we  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  our  hearers,  or 
readers,  are  almost  sure  to  get  the  impression  that  we  ourselves  believe 
no  more  than  we  rake  tor  granted  in  this  instance.  For  example, 
Professor  Bruce,  in  his  “ xipologetics,”  starts  out  to  show  what  we 
should  have  left,  even  if  many  of  the  destructive  theories  in  regard  to 
the  Old  and  Vew  Testaments  were  conceded  to  be  true.  I think 
nearly  every  Japanese  who  reads  that  book  gets  the  impression  that 
Professor  Bruce  has  himself  given  up  his  faith  in  those  things  which 
he  concedes  for  tiie  sake  of  his  argument,  and  many  of  them  think 
that  they  must  go  farther  than  Prof.  Bruce,  so  as  to  keep  in  advance. 
I realise  the  difficulty  attending  our  message  in  regard  to  the  Bible, 
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but  we  should  give  one,  and  it  should  be  of  a positive,  emphatic, 
reassuring  kind. 

Then  we  have  ' a message  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  This 
message  should  not  be,  perhaps,  so  much  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
manner  of  Sabbath  observance,  as  to  the  fact  of  man’s  great  need  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  so  of  his  perpetual  obligation  to  obseiwe  it.  Some 
say  that  the  ten  commandim'nts  were  abrogated  by  Christ,  the  com- 
mand in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  with  the  rest.  This  is  a very  poor 
message  for  the  Japanese  Church.  They  do  not  need  it.  They  recpiire 
to  realise  their  need  of  the  Sabbath. 

We  read  that  those  Ten  Words”  were  ^•written  with  the 
finger  of  God  ” on  tables  of  stone.  ^Ye  do  not  know  just  what 
that  means,  but  we  know  this,  that  tlie  spirit  of  the  obligation  contain- 
ed in  each  one  of  those  commandments,  is  written  in  the  moral  nature, 
engraven  on  the  heart,  so  to  speak,  of  every  moral  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  whenever,  and  wherever,  moral  beings  exi.st  under  such  con- 
ditions as  men  are  placed  under  in  this  world,  those  obligations  must 
take  substantially  the  .same  form  as  they  have  in  those  “ Ten  Words.” 
God  Himself  could  not  abrogate  them,  unless  His  own  nature  were 
changed.  They  are  sacred  words  ; they  come  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  Eternal  One,  and  the}"  come  reinforced  by  the  needs  of  all  moral 
beings,  not  one  of  them  can  be  broken  or  disregarded  without  danger 
of  infinite  lo.ss.  Let  us  bear  this  message  to  the  Japanese  Church. 
Let  us  help  them  to  realise  tliat  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
because  of  his  infinite  moral  need  of  such  a day  in  which  he  may  seek 
and  find  the  Heavenly  Fatlier  and  commune  with  Him  ; a day  for 
soul-food  and  soul-growth,  a day  for  soul-work  ; that  without  such  a 
day,  one  which  is  ob.served  in  common,  the  same  day,  by  the  wliole 
church  and  by  the  Japanese  people,  there  is  no  hope  that  Japan  will 
become  a Christian  nation.  Let  us  be  more  careful  ourselves  how  we 
observe  the  day  here  than  we  were  in  the  home  lands,  for,  if  we  do 
not  set  the  example,  how  will  its  proper  observance  ever  be  started 
here  ? 

We  have  every  encouragement  to  give  our  message  along  all, 
the  above  mentioned  lines  and  many  more.  The  church  in  Japan 
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I is  going  to  be  held  true  to  its  Divine  Founder  and  to  His  Divine 
trutli. 

Tsventy-two  years  ago,  four  years  before  his  deatli,  Professor 
A^au  Costerzee  wrote  the  following  words  in  the  preface  to  his  Prac- 
tical Theology.  He  had  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  truth,  and  opposing  as  best  he  could,  the  rationalistic  and 
destructive  theories  w'hich  were  sweeping  over  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  which  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  gained  a temporary  victory. 
He  said,  ''  In  every  domain  there  arc  witnessed  indications,  such  as 
render  perfectly  explicable  the  pessimism  of  those  who  have  no  faith, 
and  even  the  best  and  most  faithful  feels,  after  a life  of  unceasing 
endeavor,  now  and  then  overwhelmed  by  the  seiwe  of  his  absolute 
powerlessness  to  stem  the  destructive  tide  which  he  sees  coming  in 
on  every  side.  Nevertheless  in  hoping  against  hope,  the  watch-word 
remains,  that  religion  cannot  die.  Christianity  can  never  perish  : the 
kingdom  of  God  will  come,  and  the  everlasting  Gospel,  anew  restored 
to  its  rights  by  the  reformation,  must  eventually  trium])h,  even  over 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  its  obdurate  foes,  and  tlu;  saddest  folly  of  its 
well  meaning  but  unteachable  friends.  He  who  has  in  God’s  name 
lived  and  labored  for  this, — -it  matters  not  whether  his  name  was  liere 
celebrated  or  ignored, — has  wrought  for  eternity,  and  whatever  of  his 
■work  may  perish  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  time,  that  wdiich  is  best  in  it 
will  remain,  even  when  tlie  tired  woi’kman  has  long  ago  been  forgot- 
ten, and  has  found  above  rest  ■which  he  has  not  sought  here.” 

We  may  believe  that  it  is  Dr.  Van  Costerzee’s  privilege  to-day, 
looking  down  from  his  place  of  higher  service,  to  see  a decided  reaction 
coming  on  in  Germany  and  Holland,  a revival  of  faith  in  tha,t  Divine 
truth  which  he  so  ably  defended.  But  if  Dr.  Van  Costerzee  felt  no 
■ discouragement  in  delivei'ing  his  message,  much  more  should  not  we. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  our  message,  it  will  not  take  the  best  part 
of  a century  liere,  as  it  has  in  Germany  and  Holland,  for  the  Church 
to  learn  that  rationalism  means  dearth  and  death.  Individuals  may 
be  carried  away  with  it  in  Japan,  some  have  been,  but  the  Church 
will  stand  firm  and  true  on  the  foundation  of  its  Divine  Lord. 

We  should  not  expect  the  first  generation  of  Japanese  Christians 
with  their  heredity  of  Pantheism  and  their  environment  of  Materialism 
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to  fully  grasp  either  the  depth  of  meaning,  or  the  importance,  of  those 
great  vital  truths.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Reynaiul,  of  China, 
thus  exjiresses  the  view  which  they  take  of  this  question  over  there. 
He  says  ; “ The  missionaries  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  after 

four  generations  tliat  the  Chinese  can  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  this  reason,  only  Chinamen  whose 
families  have  been  Catholic  for  two  or  three  centuries,  are  admitted  to 
the  priesthood.”  Their  policy,  in  Ja[)an,  is  to  ordain  a man  to  the 
priesthood  only  in  the  third  genci-ation  of  Christians.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Smith,  for  nearly  thirty  years  a missionary  in  China,  says.  “ Under 
no  circumstances  can  Christianity  produce  its  full  effects  in  less  than 
three  full  generations.  By  that  time  Christian  heredity  will  h.a\-e 
begun  to  operate.” 

These  are  extreme  positions,  but  they  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  message  which  we  bear  to  this  people.  We  make  a great 
mistake  when  we  forget  or  ignore  the  great  factors  of  heredity  and 
environment  in  our  conduct  of  missionary  work.  As  said,  I believe 
that  Christianity  would  go  on  and  be  ])erpetuated  liei’c  if  every  mis- 
sionary should  leave  Japan  tomorrow,  but  it  will  be  kejtt  ])urer,  more 
vital,  more  Christ  like,  and  more  aggressive  and  successfii!,  through 
the  presence  and  influence  of  missionaries.  But  let  us  consider  in  the 
second  place, 

II.  Our  Gospel  ^Message.  Our  Message  is  on  the  beautiful  first 
page  of  the  cover  of  the  program  of  the  Conference. 

We  are  here  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  command,  “Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature.”  We  '•omc  from 
nations  which  have  had  the  Gospel  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  come 
from  nations  wliere  there  is  a preacher  of  the  Word  for  each  few 
hundreds  of  the  population.  We  come  to  a iieoplc  hei'e  wliere  not 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  population  can  be  said  to  liave  heard  at  all, 
where  there  i.s,  as  yet,  even  counting  all  the  evangelists  of  every  class, 
only  one  to  25,000  or  30,000  of  the  population.  One  generation  of 
these  millions  has  passed  into  eternity  since  some  of  us  came  to  Japan. 
With  the  best  efforts  which  we  can  put  forth,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  present  generation  will  die  without  having  heard 
the  Gospel.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  command  of  Christ, 
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loyalty  to  Him,  and  love  for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  give  us 
a paramount  message  and  infinite  motives  for  proclaiming  that  message 
to  this  people. 

Clirist  gave  us  our  message.  It  has  a wondei’ful  setting.  It 
follows  His  direct  command  to  give  His  message  world -wide  p,>’oc]ama- 
tion,  and  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  great  and  encouraging  ijicen- 
tives.  He  wlio  has  all  power  (si^iritual  power)  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  has  given  the  command  and  the  message,  and  He  promises  to  he 
present  with  us,  each  one,  and  always  unto  the  end  of  the  age.  AVhat 
is  this  message,  our  message  ? “Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
wlmtsoever  I liave  commanded  you.”  Our  message  is  Jiot  science, 
nor  philosophy,  nor  the  niceties  of  theology.  It  is  the  simple  Gospel 
of  Christ,  the  fundamentals  of  the  way  of  salvation.  AVe  should 
emphasize  the  great,  living,  fundamental  truths. 

God  is  the  first  great  fundamental  fact,  a living,  loving,  perfect 
Heavenly  Father,  a God  whose  thoughts,  whose  jiersonality,  whose 
being,  are  as  far  above  ours  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earih. 
This  is  fundamental,  and  the  importance  of  laying  this  fiiundation  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  stated  before,  that  the  conception  of  such  a God  is 
foreign  to  the  Japanese  mind.  Then  we  need  to  make  this  people 
realize  Avhat  man  is,  made  In  the  image  of  God,  his  exalted  pov’crs,  his 
immortality,  his  immeasurable  worth,  the  tact  which  Christ  emphasizes 
that  a single  individual  is  worth  more  than  tlie  whole  world. 

The  Japanese  have  only  a dim  conception  of  sin.  It  is  only  as 
they  grasp  the  idea  of  a personal,  loving  heavenly  Father,  and  of 
themselves  a,s  His  children  who  have  forgotten  Him  and  are  grieving 
His  great  heart  of  love,  and  who  are  going  contrary  to  that  highest 
nature  which  He  has  given  to  them,  that  they  can  realise  what  sin  is. 

AVith  this  vivid  conception  of  what  sin  is,  their  sin,  they 
will  feel  their  need  of  deliverance,  their  need  of  a Savior. 
The  Divine,  crucified  Christ  should  be  the  great  central  theme 
of  our  message.  This  has  been  the  missionary  message  through 
the  ages.  Paul  determined  to  know  nothing  but  a Divine  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  no  missionary  has  ever  succeeded  with  any  other 
message.  The  Gospel  without  this  is  not  the  Gospel.  Christianity 
without  this  is  not  Christianity.  It  is  only  a parasite  which  feeds 
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upon  a Cliiistianity  and  a civilization  wiiicli  are  rooted  in  a 
Divine  Christ.  Dr.  Watson  (ian  ?lacdaren)  recently  well  stated  the 
fact,  saying,  Certain  doctrines  of  tlie  Christian  faith  may  he  called 
Catholic,  because  they  are  held  by  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  through- 
out all  her  branches  and  amid  all  her  controversies.  They  are  so 
distinctlv  a part  of  Divine  revelation,  and  so  inextricably  woven  into 
the  experience  of  the  soul,  that  to  deny  them  were  almost  profane, 
and  to  ignore  them  is  spiritual  paralysis.  Prominent  in  this  class 
stand  the  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  atoning  sacrihce 
upon  the  Cross,  from  which  doctrines  the  Church  has  departed  at  her 
peril,  in  which  abiding,  she  always  trium[)hs.  Any  body  of  Christians 
which  has  denied  the  one  or  the  other  has  gradually  lost  s[)iritual 
power,  as  when  sap  returns  to  the  trunk  and  the  branches  wither 
away.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  bears  witness  alike  to  the 
vitalizing  })Ower  of  these  doctrines  and  the  death  which  befalls  any 
wlio  deny  them.”  These  words  of  Dr.  Watson  are  just  as  true  in 
Japan  as  tliey  are  in  Western  lands. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke,  in  his  recent  stimulating  volume,  What 
shall  we  think  of  Christianity,”  says.  The  Divine  realities  are  still 
here.  The}"  have  come,  down  to  ns.  They  live,  and  have  power. 
The  realities  that  composed  the  Christian  doctrine  at  the  beginning, 
compose  it  now.  All  the  explaining  and  difference  and  variation,  all 
the  elaborating  by  philosophy  and  formalizing  by  churchly  organization 
and  scattering  by  modern  thought,  has  not  destroyed  them  as  the 
treasure  of  the  Christian  people.  Still  do  these  same  realities  hold 
their  place  as  the  center  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine.”  I 
would  like  to  say  further  that  any  theory  of  the  work  of  Christ  which 
restricts  its  influence  to  sinful  men,  overlooks  the  Divine  rank  and 
the  Divine  heart  of  Him  who  sutfered.  If  Christ  was  what  He  said 
He  was,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ; if,  as  He  said,  he  came  from  the 
Father,  leaving  that  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  then  all  heaven  must  have  been  profoundly 
moved,  tlie  Father’s  heart  must  have  suffered  wdth  Christ.  If  there 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  there  must  have  been  a great  pall  of  sorrow  over  heaven 
itself,  wdien  the  Son  of  God  cried  out  in  the  depths  of  His  atoning 
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death  agony,  on  tlie  Cross,  “ My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?” 

We  need,  however,  like  Paul,  to  go  farther  than  the  crucified 
Christ,  we  need  to  preach  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  We 
need  to  emphasize  the  risen  Christ,  the  living  Clirist.  Men  need  not 
only  to  be  delivered  from  past  sin,  but  from  present  sin,  from  sin 
itself. 

We  need  to  emphasize  the  great  truth  that  Christianity  is  not 
polity,  noi’  ceremony,  nor  doctrine,  nor  creed,  nor  the  Bible,  but  that 
it  is  life,  tiiat  it  is  a vital  union  with  Him  who  said,  “ I am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life.”  And  again,  “ I am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  abundantly.”  ACe  need 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  unless  this  Divine  indwelling  Christ-life 
goes  through  and  through  and  vivifies  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  the  polity,  the  ceremony,  tiie  doctrine,  the  creed,  the  Scrip- 
tures even,  they  are  all  dead  and  powerless. 

Principal  Cave,  of  London,  (Homiletic  Review,  Mar.  1900.)  has 
recently  well  said,  that  ‘‘of  the  three  Christs,  of  History,  of  Dogma, 
and  of  Experience,  the  only  Christ  indispensable  to  his  (the  jn-cacher’s) 
audience,  is  the  Christ  of  Experience.  Again,  he  says,  “ There  are 
many  Gospels  which  men  are  preaching  to-day.  There  is  the  Gospel 
of  intellectualism,  making  its  appeal  to  the  intellect.  There  is  the 
Gospel  of  moralism,  making  its  appeal  to  the  ethical  nature.  There  is 
the  Gospel  of  aestheticism,  making  its  appeal  to  the  artistic  nature. 
There  is  the  Gospel  of  symbolism,  making  its  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion  But  mau  needs  God.  Dying  man  needs  the  Living 

Christ.  The  intellect  can  bring  us  only  to  thoughts  about  God,  not 
to  God.  Morals  can  bring  us  only  determinations  for  God,  not  to 
God.  Aesthetics  can  bring  us  only  to  representations  of  God,  not  to 
God.  Symbolism,  however  exquisite  and  suitable,  can  bring  us  only 
to  symbols,  and  not  to  the  Deity  symbolized.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus 
brings  us  to  Jesus.  In  the  central  realm  of  spirit,  the  Living  Christ 
comes  to  us,  demonstrates  Himself  to  us.  Therefore  let  the  first  things 
be  first.” 

Let  us  bear  this  living  message  to  this  people,  speaking  out  of 
hearts  filled  with  the  living  Christ  of  experience ' Let  us  set  an 
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example  oi 'preaching,  ratlier  than  lecturing.  Tliere  is  too  little  re;  1 
preaching  in  Japan.  We  need  to  set  the  example  of  nnfokling  in  our 
teaching  and  preaching  the  deep  spiritual  truth  of  the  Word  of  God. 
There  is  mucli  teacliing  and  ])reaching  about  the  Bible,  about  Christ, 
and  about  Christianity,  and  too  little  preaching  the  Bible,  Christ  and 
Christianity  themselves.  In  nnlblding  the  deep  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity,  vve  need  to  realize  that  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  Bible  is 
expi  os.scd  to  us  in  material,  inaderpiate  symbols,  and  also  that  the 
symbols  which  we  use  in  the  Japanese  language  express  these  great 
truths  only  very  imperfectly  to  the  Japanese  mind  and  heart. 
Twenty-six  years  ago,  I was  called  upon  to  give  an  addre.ss  to  a little 
band  of  Christians  in  Kobe  who  were  organised  that  day  into  the  first 
Church  of  Christ  in  that  part  of  Japan.  I only  recall  one  thing 
which  I tried  to  say  in  broken  Japanese,  on  that  occasion.  This  was 
the  fact  that  from  that  day  foi-ward  a new  meaning  would  come  into 
the  word  “ Ai.”  It  was  very  inadequate  to  express  the  spiritual  love 
of  tho.se  hearts.  The  writers  of  the  Xew  Testament  coined,  or  at  least 
u.seil,  a new  word  Agape,”  to  express  the  same  great  soul  affection. 
The  Japanese  word,  “ Aganai,”  is  a woefully  poor  word  to  express 
Christ’s  great  work  for  us.  Baptism  is  another  example.  There  is 
no  word  in  the  Japanese  language  which  expresses  the  depth  of  mean- 
iim  which  there  is  in  that  rite.  ATe  need  to  be  on  onr  tjuard  arainst 
a too  literal  interpretation  of  these  symbolic  w'ords  in  the  Bible,  and 
against  the  use  of  the  corresponding  words  in  Japanese,  rvithout  con- 
stant cxi)lanation  of  their  deeper  meaning.  AYe  need  to  gra.sj)  the  fact 
that  the.se  spiritual  truths  are  greater  than  the  symbols  which  are 
used  to  express  them.  Our  message  is  not  /ess  than  the  symbols  ex- 
pre.ss,  it  is  infinitely  more.  Our  mi.ssion  is  to  unfold  the  deep  spiritu- 
al meaning  which  is  only  shadowed  forth  in  the  .symbols  used  to 
express  it. 

Take  the  work  of  Christ  for  us.  There  is  meaning  in  beina: 
bought,  in  redemption,  in  ransom,  in  proi')itiation  ; but,  if  we  limit,  in 
our  thought,  the  work  of  Christ  to  what  those  terms  mean  as  human 
transactions,  we  be-little  a work  which  we  should  magnify.  So,  also, 
there  is  power  in  the  bloody  sweat,  and  in  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
in  the  Cross,  but,  if  we  stop  with  those  symbols  of  bodily  suffering  we 
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miss  the  heart  of  Christ’s  great  work.  It  was  the  divine  heart  of 
Christ  which  suffered.  The  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
bodily  agony  of  Calvary  were  only  outward  symbols  of  an  infinite 
heart-agony  which  the  bodily  life  coidd  not  endure,  it  quickly  sank 
under  it. 

There  is  truth  in  the  so-called  moral  influence  theory  of  the 
atonement,  and  in  the  governmental  theory,  and  in  the  ethical  theory, 
and  in  the  mystical  union  tlieory  ; but  the  basis  of  that  truth  lies  in. 
the  spiritual  nature  of  His  great  work,  in  the  fact  that  the  infinite 
heart  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  did  and,  suffered  all  that 
God  could  do  and  suffer  to  repair  the  damage  of  our  sin  and  bring  us 
back  to  Him. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  need  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  infinite 
peril  of  all  unrengeuerated  souls,  as  Christ  did.  Let  us  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a new  birth,  a being  born  again,  being  born  from  above.^ 
being  horn  of  the  Spirit.  A message  which-  leaves  this  out,  will  he 
shorn  of  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  Japan. 

Let  us  also  make  prominent  in  our  message,  as  Christ  did,  and 
as  Paul  did,  the  vital  union  of  Christ  and  helievers  through  the 
Spirit.  Christ  and  Paul  used  the  symbols  of  the  most  vital  and  the 
closest  oneness  and  union,  known  among  men,  to  express  this  union  to 
Christ. 

Let  us  emphasize  each  of  these  three  great  outgoings  of  the  heart 
of  the  triune  G-od  for  us  men,  that  through  Christ  for  our  redemption, 
that  through  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  regeneration  (these  two  being  an 
accomplished  fact  for  every  Christian  heart)  and  then  the  third,  which 
is  a continual  process,  an  eternal  indwelling  by  the  triune  One  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Christian  soul. 

Christ  says,  “ I will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  slrall  give  you 
another  comforter,  that  lie  may  aliide  with  you  forever  ; even  the 
Spirit  of  truth.”  and  again,  “ If  a man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words  ; and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  ive  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  oi.ir  abode  with  him.” 

Practical  theology  may  be  summed  up  in  two  points,  as  Christ 
gave  it.  Love  to  G-od,  and  love  to  man.  Loving  God,  with  the 
whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  a love  so  strong  that  the  soul  is 
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iiiiited  to  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  a love  so  strong  and 
Ohrist-like,  that  we  shall  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  give  our 
life  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  way,  as  Christ  did  for  others. 
Let  us  emphasize  these  great  truths  in  our  message. 

Anything  which  adumbrates  Cod’s  personality,  anything  which 
minimizes  man’s  immeasurable  worth,  or  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  or 
his  infinite  peril  while  unsaved,  anything  which  beclouds  the  divinity 
of  Christ  or  His  work  for  men  : any  failure  to  apprehend  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  reality  of  His  work  for  and  in  men, 
anything  which  throws  doubt  upon  the  integrity  and  power  of  God’s 
word  : these,  one  and  all  tend  to  chill  the  heart  of  individuals  and  of 
the  Church,  and  make  them  unfruitful. 

HI.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  Our  Spiritual  Message. 

We  have  s])oken  of  our  general  message,  that  which  we  have  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  church,  aud  of  our  direct  Gospel  message. 

There  is  one  other  message,  which,  although  in  one  sense  an 
indirect  one,  is  probably  more  important  than  all  the  others.  It  is 
the  silent  message  which  goes  out  from  our  hearts  and  lives,  from  our 
personality.  Unless  we  give  forth  this  message  to  the  people  about 
us,  our  other  message  will  be  well  nigh  fruitless.  It  is  only  those 
words  aud  deeds  which  go  forth  from  a heart  redolent  of  love  and 
faith  and  prayer,  and  which  are  sometimes  watered  with  tears,  which 
will  have  power  with  this  people.  Paul  reminded  the  elders  of  the 
Ei)hesian  church  that  “ by  the  space  of  three  years  I ceased  not  to 
warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.” 

He  reminds  the  Corinthian  Christians  that  he  wrote  unto  them 
with  many  tears.  He  says  to  the  Galatian  Christians,  “ My  little 
children,  of  whom  I travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
y-ou,”  and  again,  “ I will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you  j 
though  the  more  abundantly  I love  you,  the  less  I be  loved.”  And 
to  the  Thessalonian  Cliristians,  he  says,  “ So  being  affectionately 
desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  to  you,  not  the 
Gospel  of  God  onl}-,  but  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear  unto 
us.” 

It  is  tJtis  lieart,  this  spirit,  this  love  which  has  piowcr  with  men. 
What  we  do  is  important : what  we  say  is  important,  but  what  we 
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are,  is  all  important,  tlie  sine  qua  non  of  success.  The  faith,  tlie 
earnestness,  the  love  to  Christ  and  to  men,  the  life,  which  are  behind 
our  words  and  deeds,  largely  give  them  their  value,  and  make  them 
successful. 

I doubt  if  there  is  a single  faithful  missionary  in  Japan,  who  has 
not  accomplished  far  more  tlirough  tlie  silent  influence  of  his  person- 
ality, through  his  spiritual  inlluence,  than  lie  has  by  all  his  words, 
and  deeds,  apart  from  the  influence  of  Ids  faith,  and  love,  and  devo- 
tion. 

As  we  think  of  our  message,  and  all  whicli  it  involves,  we  may 
well  exclaim.  “ Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  But  it  is  our 
privilege  to  say  with  Paul,  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Him  who 
strengtheneth  me.”  I wish  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  is 
room  for  many  more  of  this  kind  of  message  bearers  in  Japan. 
Tliere  is  room  for  us  all,  and  this  is  an  important  worlv  which  the 
older  workers  in  Japan  can  do.  But  is  there  not  a very  im[)ortant 
work  which  young  men  can  do  wlio  will  come  here  and  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  lieart  to  heart  with  the  young  Ja^ianese  workers, 
influencing  them  perhaps  more  by  their  personality  and  silent  in- 
fluence, as  they  walk  and  talk  and  preach  witli  tliem,  than  by  their 
i words  ? 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Japanese  workers  need  a living  message 
borne  to  them  in  this  way.  They  need  the  steadying,  inspiring, 
helpful  influence  w'hich  bands  of  foreign  consecrated  workers  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  love  and  with  the  8[iirit  of  Christ  can  give 
them. 

By  all  means  let  us  go  fiack  to  the  Cross  ! But  let  us  go  past  the 
Cross,  and  the  rent  tomb,  and  the  ascension,  to  the  living  Clirist,  to 
the  to!)gues  of  fire  on  Pentecost.  Let  us  “ believe  in  the  Holy  Ghostl” 
and  let  us  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  ! 

It  has  been  my  hope  and  prayer  for  months  tliat  this  Conference 
would  result  in  a new  filling  of  all  our  hearts  with  the  jiresence,  and 
power,  and  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  may  go  forth  hence 
and  deliver  our  message,  Christ’s  message,  to  this  people  with  so  much 
of  love,  and  faith,  and  earnestness,  and  praj^er,  that  there  shall  be  a 
great  turning  unto  the  Lord  in  this  land. 
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We  read  tliat  tlie  iirst  luissiouaries  were  called,  separated,  anti 
sent  forth  h}'  the  Holy  S[)irit  and  afterward  guided  hy  Him.  It  is 
only  as  we  are  tilled  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  that  we  shall  he 
faithful  to  the  message  which  is  ours  to  give  to  this  ])eople. 
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GENERAL  HISTORIC  REVIEW  OF 
MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  JAPAN  SINCE  1883. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

(Conditions  under  which  the  Missionary  Work  has  heeu 
carried  on  since  1883). 

The  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D. 

Daring  the  seventeen  years  since  the  Ia«t  Mission  iry  Conference 
in  1883,  Japan  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  signiiicant  events  of 
her  dramatic  history.  AVhile  the  secular  historian  will  not  tix  njvon 
that  year  as  an  epochal  date  in  Japanese  chronology,  stili  it  stands 
near  two  important  concessions  to  the  nation’s  demand  for  representa- 
tive institutions,  namely,  the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies  in 
1878,  and  the  Imperial  Rescript  definitely  jn-ornising  a national  con- 
stitution withiii  ten  years,  which  was  promulgated  October  Ilth,  1881, 

concessions  which  will  receive  increasing  attention  from  students  of 

constitutional  government. 

Few  foreign  observers  appreciate  the  strain  to  which  tlu;  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  was  subjected  by  the  efforts  of  the  reactionists  who 
made  their  last  desperate  struggle  in  tlie  Satsuma  Rebellion,  on  the 
one  iiand,  and  those  of  the  ultra-mdicals  on  the  other.  A recent 
Japanese  writer  with  abundant  opportunities  for  knowing  the  -opinions 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  referring  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  during  that  period  of  conflict  says  : — The  op>position  divided 
itself  into  two  factions:  reactionists  who,  profiting  by  the  conservative 
spirit  of  certain  of  the  people,  would  establish  a military  oligarchy,  if 
not  a feudal  system ; radicals,  or  rather  revolutionists,  who,  pushing 
the  democratic  principle  to  an  extreme,  would  transform  Jajian  into  a 
pure  parliamentary  monarchy,  if  not  into  a republic.” 

Again  the  same  writer  says : — “ ATo  believe  our  readers  can  easily^ 
imagine  what  the  political  condition  of  our  country  would  have  been 
in  case  the  constitution  had  not  been  promised  in  1881,  nor  promul- 
gated in  1889.  ...  If  tbe  centralized  form  of  Government  bad 
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b^on  continued  for  ten  or  twenty  years  after  tl)S  organ i;iatioii  of  the 
Liberal  and  Progressive  parties,  who  can  say  that  tlie  passionate  radi- 
cals would  not  have  appealed  to  violent  means  ? . . . Tlie  inau- 

guration of  constitutional  Government  was  at  that  epoch  the  only 
natural,  not  to  say  possible,  way  of  solving  the  cpiestion  at  issue.”  * 
Those  who  recall  the  tierce  antagonisms  of  that  period,  of  which 
1S83  might  be  looked  upon  as  a representative  year,  will  not  regard 
this  description  as  exaggerated.  It  was  a time  of  intense  excitement, 
and  to  all  true  friends  of  Japan  one  of  great  anxiety.  The  question 
continually  arose  in  tlie  minds  of  thoughtful  men  : Will  the  com- 
■promise  measures  and  the  accompanying  j/romises  c,f  the  Government 
Serve  to  allay  the  prevailing  (‘xcitement 

The  place  which  political  questions  occupied  at  that  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  render  it  fitting  that  in  this  account  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  missionary  work  has  been  carried  on,  the  first  jilace 
should  be  given  to  a brief  sketch  of  the  politics  of  the  [jeriod  which 
this  i)aper  is  exi)ected  to  survey. 


Internae  PoniTicrs. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era,  the  rj^iiestion  of  reiire- 
smtative  government  has  occupied  a [irominent  place  in  Jaiianese 
]iolitics.  In  the  so-called  -‘Charter  Oath”  taken  by  His  Imperial 
IMajesty  when  lie  ascended  the  throne  in  1868,  the  first  article  stands 
as  follows  : — 

“ A deliberative  assembly  shall  be  formed  and  all  measures  shall 
be  decided  by  public  opinion.” 

How  fir  the  thoughts  of  His  Imjierial  IMajesty  and  his  counsellors 
I'-al  delinitely  crystalized  at  that  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; but  fol- 

* The  vvi  itei'  not  long  since  was  invited  to  dine  witli  certain  prominent  men  in  a 
provincial  cajiilal.  One  of  the  gnests  was  the  warden  of  a large  penitentiary  and  enri- 
on.sly  enough  Hinr  other  guests  had  in  tlie  troublous  days  referred  to  in  the  text  been 
arrested  fur  politli-.d  agitation  and  detained  for  a considerable  time  in  a neighbouring 
prefecture  under  the  care  of  this  same  warden.  Of  these  ex-prisnners.  one  is  a ii'.Minineut 
memoer  of  tiie  National  Diet  and  another  is  tlie  president  of  a local  assembly.  There 
could  hardly  be  a better  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  pacific  policy  above  referred 
to. 
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Inwiiig  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Shoguuate  a special  council  coraposed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  feudal  lords  was  organized.  This  council 
came  to  an  end  with  the  hreaking-up  of  the  feudal  system  in  ISTR 
Other  expedients  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  peojile  were 
resorted  to,  hut  nothing  approaching  the  modern  conception  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  was  ventured  upoji  until  1878,  when  in  a cau- 
tious way  provincial  assemblies  were  established,  simidy  for  delibera- 
tion and  counsel. 

These  provincial  parliaments  rapidly  outgrew  their  constitution 
and  took  on  a distinctly  legislative  character.  At  first  this  growth  of 
influence,  and  even  authority,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
provincial  prefects  ; but  the  great  advantage  secured  by  devolving  res- 
])onsibility  upon  the  re[)resentatives  of  the  people  led  very  early  to  a 
modus  vivendi  which  gave  the  people  a sub.stantial  .share  in,  one 
might  almost  say  the  control  of,  the  local  administration. 

The  Imperial  Rescript  of  1881  was  i.ssued  in  the  light  of  this  ex- 
periment, though  before  its  fullest  and  best  fruit  was  known  ; still  the 
Rescript  undoubtedly  carried  special  weight  from  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
mised something  not  altogether  new,  but  rather  the  nationalization 
and  enrichment  of  a scheme  which  in  a local  and  meagre  form  was 
known  and  prized. 

Political  excitement  by  no  means  disappeared, — indeed.  If  we 
eave  out  of  account  the  armed  conflicts  of  the  preceding  decade,  it 
may  oe  questioned  whether  the  excitement  was  not  greater  after  than 
before  ; but  however  this  may  be,  it  ceased  to  as.sume  a threatening 
character,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  wise  statesmanship  of  the 
time  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  in  spite  of  .some  harsh  measures  of 
repression  which  may  perhaps  be  condoned,  though  they  can  hardly  be 
justified. 

It  was  natural  that  the  two  great  clans,  Choshu  and  Satsuma, 
which  took  the  lead  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  should  exerci.se 
great  influence  upon  the  Government.  8o  strong  was  that  influence 
and  so  persistent,  in  s[)ite  of  many  changes  of  personnel,  that  a new 
word  was  coined  to  indicate  the  origin  of  these  successive  administra- 
tions. They  were  described  as  so  many  different  phases  of  the  S(d-clio 
syndicate  which  was  said  to  control  the  Government.  “ Down  with 
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clan  government”  became  a party  cty.  However,  in  the  main  the 
combination  worked  well  and  deserves  mnch  credit  for  what  the  nation 
has  accomplished.  Under  this  arrangeihent  ministerial  positions  were 
not  at  all  restricted  to  these  two  clans,  l)nt  the  power  was  in  their 
hands,  one  might  say  almost  continnonsly,  until  the  present  cabinet 
was  fonneil,  le.rgely  out  of  new  men,  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
their  clan  relationship. 

The  promised  constitution  was  promnlgated  February  11th,  1889, 
and  the  first  Diet  met  for  organization  in  December,  1890.  The 
Constitution  provided  for  a ministry  responsible  solely  to  the  Throne 
and  the  action  of  the  Diet  was  limited  to  a relatively  narrow  sphere, 
the  bulk  of  the  Budget  being  [lurpcsely  placed  outside  its  control. 
Tiie  Mouse  of  Bepresentatives  comprised  900  members  from  as  many 
election  districts  into  which  Japan  proper  was  divided.  The  House  of 
Peers  was  made  up  of  (1)  princes  of  the  Imperial  Blood  ; (2)  princes 
(dukes)  and  marquises  sitting  by  virtue  of  their  rank  ; (3)  representa- 
tives of  the  counts,  viscounts  and  barons  elected  by  their  respective 
orders ; (4)  one  representative  from  each  of  the  prefectures,  chosen  by 
the  fifteen  highest  tax-payers  from  among  their  own  number  ; (5) 
eminent  men  from  different  walks  of  life,  appointed  directly  by  the 
Enqieror 

From  the  tir-t  session  of  the  Diet  until  the  war  with  China  in 
] 894,  the  struggle  for  party  suiireniacy  begun  outside,  was  hotly  con- 
tinued within  the  Diet,  greatly  to  the  embarrassinent  of  the  C-overn- 
ment.  These  parties  were  not  dilieren dated  so  much  by  radically 
different  policies,  as  by  questions  of  method,  or  of  traditional  associa- 
tion, or,  it  would  appear,  often  simply  by  purely  personal  attachments. 
As  regai'ds  the  purpose  to  secure  enlai-ged  scope  for  legislation,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  tlie  Lower  House  was  stoutly  opposed  to  tlie 
Government  and  stood  firmly  togetlie.r,  so  far  as  destructive  measures 
were  concerned, — indeed,  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
various  cliques  should  not  unite  into  one  strong  party  ; but  such  a con- 
solidation was  not  consummated,  though  a tenqxrrary  union  was  effect- 
ed some  years  later.  This  peivistent  conflict  led  to  frequent  dissolu- 
tions, but  the  authority  of  the  Lower  House  gained  fuller  recognition 
and  wider  scope,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  ])ur])Ose  of  the  succes- 
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sivG  ministries  to  keep  the  Diet  strictly  within  tlie  field  marked  out  by 
file  constitution. 

The  war  wdth  China  brought  all  parties  into  temporary  harmony 
in  view  of  their  common  determination  to  maintain  the  prestige  of 
Japan.  The  G-overnment  I'cceived  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
entire  people  and  conducted  the  war  to  a successful  issue,  although, 
owdng  to  the  interference  of  certain  Powers,  Japan  was  deprived  of 
.some  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory.  To  the  effects  of  that  war  upon  tlu' 
life  of  the  nation  reference  will  be  made  elsewhere  in  this  e.'Say.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  its  influence  ujion  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Diet. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  war  showed  impressively  the 
advantage  to  the  Ministry  of  a strong  following  in  the  Dowser  House 
of  the  Diet.  This  led  the  later  administrations  to  ally  t'lemselves 
with  one  or  anotlier  of  the  political  jiarties.  At  times  it  has  seemed 
that  tho'C  alliances  would  sjx'cdily  open  the  w'ay  tor  party  government 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, — indeed,  the  late  Okuma  IMinistry  was 
hailed  by  .some  as  a party  ministry  ; but  the  present  trend  i>f  affairs 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  that  direction.  Some  of  the  ablest  men,  men 
W’ho  a fe\r  years  ago  w'ere  the  untiring  advocates  of  [)arty  government, 
ai’e  now  urging  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  method  of  minis- 
tries responsible  to  the  Throne. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  synchronism  l)etween  this  reaction 
against  })arty  government  and  that  manifest  in  recent  years  in  Great 
Britain  and  even  in  the  United  States.  The  well-knov/n  letter  of 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  to  the  London  Times  nearly  two  years  ago,  in 
wliich  he  gave  an  affirmative  answ'er  to  the  question,  “ Is  Party 
Government  Decaying  ? ” was  almost  immediately  reproduced  in  the 
Kokumin  iShwibiui.  The  distrust  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  certain  thoughtful  men  is  also  well 
attested. 

Here  in  Japan,  tlie  new  conservative.s,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
are  to  be  found  often  among  the  young  men  of  educatinn,  some  of  whom 
have  gained  high  scholastic  honors  abroad.  Such  men  appear  to  hold 
their  views  tentatively,  with  'as  great  a hatred  of  bureaucracy  as  their 
radical  confreres ; but  others  wmuld  emphasize  the  power  of  the 
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Guveniment  at  every  turn,  regaiding  tlie  Diet  as  a necessarv  evil,  the 
scope  of  which  should  be  narrowed  at  every  jioiut.  Ajtparently  the 
political  association  lately  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Marquis  Ito 
represents  the  former  of  these  two  sections  of  what,  for  lack  of  a better 
name,  may  be  termed  the  new  consci  vatives.  So  far,  however,  as  this 
ass(X‘iation  has  declared  its  purposes,  it  would  seem  to  limit  its  con- 
servatism to  the  point  now  under  consideration.  In  other  respects  it 
bids  fair  to  become  the  organ  of  a true  liberalism.  The  questions 
which  this  reaction  raises  possess  great  interest  to  the  student  of  public 
affairs,  but  time  forbids  an  atfemi)t  to  answer  or  even  to  state  them 
here. 

This  .synchronism  to  which  attention  is  called  is  not  a mere  coin- 
cidence,— what  .some  would  style  a NIpponism, — which  has  just  hap- 
pened to  manifest  itself  at  this  j)articular  time.  Neither  is  it  on  the 
other  hand  a mei’e  imitation.  It  is  rather  a new  and  striking  illii.s- 
tration  of  the  clo.se  intellectual  bond  whicli  binds  Japan  to  the  AVest. 
It  is  the  natural  reproduction  in  Jajiau  of  a habit  of  thought  now  cur- 
rent tlirougliout  the  civili.sed  world,  and  it  is  current  here  becau.se 
Japan  is  now  a jrart  of  the  civili.sed  world. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note,  as  an  index  of  the  careful 
attention  paid  to  the  question  of  political  reform,  the  ])rovision  for 
minority  representation  enacted  by  the  present  Diet.  It  is  understood 
to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Air.  Ilayashida,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lower  House.  This  scheme  greatly  enlarged  the  election  districts  and 
provided  that  three  or  more  representatives  to  the  respective  provincial 
and  municipal  assemblies  .should  be  cho.sen  from  each  district,  but  at 
the  .same  time  allowed  each  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  a single  candi- 
date only.  The  first  elections  under  this  law  were  held  in  August  and 
September  of  last  year.  The  re.-ult  is  reported  to  have  been  even  more 
.sati.sfactorv  than  had  been  expected.  The  effect  was  to  give  the  minor- 
itv  a representation  in  each  local  assembly  in  very  cIo.s6  accord  with 
its  strength  in  its  nspective  province  or  municipality.  An  interesting 
exception  to  the  equitable  working  of  the  .system  is,  however,  reported, 
from  one  of  the  northern  p7'0vinee.s,  where  it  is  said  that  a candidate 
of  unusual  po])ularity  lost  his  election  simply  becau.se  his  followers, 
fearing  that  this  j)opularity  would  attract  to  him  an  undue  proportion 
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of  the  votes,  cast  their  ballots  for  the  other  candidates  of  their  partv. 
The  difficulty  which  this  incident  illustrates  can,  it  is  believed,  be 
guarded  against.  At  all  events  it  is  not  thought  by  the  supporters  of 
the  scheme  to  constitute  a serious  objection.  A jirovision  of  this  law, 
by  lowering  the  property  qualification,  increased  the  total  number  of 
voters  at  the  local  elections  from  about  4.50,000  to  2,100,000.  The 
national  elections  are  now  to  be  conducted  upon  a similar  plan.  Both 
the  Government  and  the  Lower  House  sought  to  place  the  suffrage 
upon  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  the  local  elections,  Imt  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House  of  Peers  rendered  a compromise  necessary.  Asa 
result,  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  national  elections 
became,  it  is  officially  estimated,  about  one  million. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  election  law  is  intended  to  enlarge 
the  representation  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes.  Another 
removes  the  property  qualification  for  membership  in  the  Lower  House. 
These  two  clauses  working  together  will,  it  is  believed,  change  con- 
siderably the  complexion  of  the  House,  and  by  bringing  in  a larger 
proportion  of  samurai  raise  somewhat  the  standard  of  education  and 
general  intelligence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  there  were  recently  224  heimiii  and  only 
76  shizoJiu.  These  figures  indicate  the  great  influence  upon  imblic 
affairs  now  accoixled  the  common  people.  They  possess  a v'cry  large 
proportion  of  the  taxable  property.  Plence  in  an  assembly,  member- 
ship in  which  depends  on  a property  qualification,  their  representatives 
are  naturally  in  the  ascendant.  As  a result  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  democratic  features  of  the  national  constitution,  tlie  distinction 
between  the  shizolm  and  heimin  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away. 


Legal  Reform. 

Very  early  in  the  Meiji  Era,  the  work  of  legal  reform  was  serious- 
ly taken  in  hand,  with  the  aid  of  thoroughly  competent  foieign 
advisers,  the  value  of  whose  services  is  gratefully  remembered.  Let 
any  one  read,  for  example,  Milford’s  Tales  of  Old  .Japan,  or  one  of 
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Enclio’.s  novels,  in  iinaginatiou  reconstruct  the  society  which  tliey 
n^prescnt,  and  then  contrast  it  with  that  which  exists  to-day.  The 
comparison  cannot  fail  to  make  a deej)  impression.  The  progress 
which  it  reveals  has  never  been  seen  elsewhere  within  the  same  shert 
space  of  time  in  all  the  wmrld’s  history,  and  the  progress  is  on  the 
Avhole  fairly  represented  hy  the  codes. 

ih'en  as  early  as  1884  the  jurists  and  jienologists  of  Europe  and 
America  had  in  their  hanils  the  first  edition  of  tlie  crimina.l  codes. 
Such  men  as  AVines  of  the  United  States,  Berner  of  Berlin,  J.Iayer 
;ind  Stein  of  A^ienna,  Lahhe  of  Paris  and  others  thought  them  worthy 
oi  high  commendation.  Van  Hamel  of  Am.sterdam  wrote:  — 

“ A penal  code  far  from  all  reminiscence  of  a backward  age  and 
crude  law,  inspired  by  a liberal  spirit,  revealing  a scientific  sense, 
composed  with  a legislative  art  wortliy  of  praise;  a Code  oi  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  does  not  deserve  it  is  true  to  figure  in  the  first  rank 
and  does  not  open  any  new  horizons,  but  nevertheless  sanctions,  in 
general,  the  grand  ]irinciples  of  modern  procedure,  the  irrevocabh* 
conquests  of  civilization  and  justice:  such  arc  the  precious  gifts  the 
Japanese  Government  has  just  made  to  its  people.”  * 

The  Civil  and  allied  codes  piiblished  more  recently  have  been 
born  of  the  same  spirit.  Their  humane  provisions  have  not  in  all 
case.s  lieen  efietive,  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  large  allowance  made 
in  the  codes  themselves  for  traditional  usage  and  local  cxistoms,  an 
allowance  in  general  suitable  and  perhaps  necessary,  but  which  it 
would  appear  has  been  at  times  the  occasion  of  serious  injustice.  This 
injustice  must  not  he  minimized,  but  emphasise  it  as  we  may,  the 
administration  of  these  various  codes  has  resultr-d  in  a bet. cut  so  great 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  it.  Bi.lh  in  tlte  Slate  and  in 
the  family,  the  indi->ddnal  has  his  rights  defined  and  protection  assur- 
ed. 

ATui  Hamel  in  the  passage  cited  above  refers  to  these  privileges 
as  “ the  precious  gifts  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  its  peojtle,”  and 
he  is  justified  in  so  doing.  It  would  not  be  right  to  infer,  however, 
that  the  people  have  had  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  general 
system  of  law  which  the  codes  embod^x  They  are  truly  the  fruit  G’ 
* Japan  Weekly  'Mail,  .tpril  IQtli,  1884,  p.  .308. 
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iv  sentiment  widespread  in  the  nation  and  whicii  is  in  important  par- 
ticulars even  in  advance  of  the  written  law. 

The  press  and  the  puhlic  sciiool  have  fostered  and  disseminated' 
tliis  modern  liumanitarian  sentiment — this  respect  for  man  as  man— 
throughout  the  community  to  an  extent  not  generally  appreciated, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  a reaction  in  this  regard.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  points  of  imi)ortance  which ‘await  revision.  In 
criminal  jirocedure,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  is  unnecessarily  restrict- 
ed ; the  private  examination  of  criminal  defendants  without  the 
privilege  of  counsel,  abandoned  by  Germany  and  Frpmcc,  is  still  in 
vogue  ; the  discretion  of  the  judges  in  the  matter  of  bail  and  in  the 
treatment  of  evidence  would  seem  to  be  excessive,  or  at  least  unwisely 
eXf-rci^ed,  to  tlie  extent  of  seriously  weakening  the  defence,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  also,  of  lessening  unhappily  the  respect  of  the  people  tor 
the  judiciary.  Im])risonmeut  figures  far  too  largely  also  as  a punish- 
ment for  slight  offences, 

The.'C  codes  and  the  administration  of  justice  founded  upon  them 
mint,  of  course,  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  and  practice 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  revision  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  now  in  progress  will  bring  them  ipi  to  the  high  standard  of 
France  and  Germany.  Even  the  revised  code,  however,  will  jiresent 
many  iioints  of  contrast  wdth  the  English  ami  American  systems,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  one  accustomed  to  the  latter  to  speak  fairly  of  the 
former  ; hut  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  some  of  the  most  learned 
jurists  of  the  world  take  sides  against  the  English  sy.dem  and  that, 
too,  u[)nn  humanitarian  grounds.  However  this  may  he,  the  Japanese 
codes,  viewed  as  a whole,  are  the  emhodiment  of  a nohle  conception  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  society  and  to  the  State. 


Internatton al  Relations. 


When  tlie  period  under  review  began,  the  q^uestion  of  treaty  re- 
vision was  receiving  the  eager  attention  of  all  thinking  Japanese.  The 
burdens  imposed  by  extra-territoriality  were  serious  at  the  outset  and 
became  heavier  as  the  foreign  settlements  increased  in  size  and  the  re- 
lations of  Japan  with  the  foreign  Powers  became  more  complicated, 
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Even  at  the  heginniiig,  Mr.  Townseml  Ilarri.s  perceived  the  difiicnltie.s 
which  were  iiajieuding.  He  wrote  in  1858,  “ Tlie  provision  giving  the 
right  of  extra-territoriality  to  all  Americans  in  Japan  was  against  iny 
conscience.”  Again  he  wrote,  “ I fear  1 shall  not  live  to  see  it  ahio- 
gated  That  the  provisions  of  the  old  treaties  were  necessary  at  the 
time  will  be  conceded  by  most  candid  students,  both  Japanese  and 
foreign.  That  they  were  attended  by  some  incidental  benefits  of  great 
value  is  cpiite  plain.  Still,  that  they  should  have  been  continued  in 
force  so  long  without  amendment  was  certainly  not  creditable  to  the 
Western  Powers. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  different  attempts  at  revi- 
.sion  made  prior  to  189-1.  The  successive  disappointments,  place  the 
res[»onsibility  where  we  may,  produced  a most  unfortunate  impression 
upon  the  nation  and  .served  to  intensify  the  morbid  nationalism  which 
foi’ined  so  unhappy  a feature  of  the  history  of  the  past  decade. 

The  struggle  for  revision  practically  ended  with  the  .signing  of  the 
British  treaty  in  Londoii,  July  16,  1894.  Katifications  were  exchanged 
in  Tokyo,  August  25,  of  the  same  j’ear.  Treaties  witli  the  other 
Powers  followed  in  due  course.  All  agreed  in  providing  for  the  as- 
, sumption,  on  the  nart  of  the  Japanese  Government,  of  direct  authority 
ov'er  resident  foreigners.  These  treaties,  excepting  those  with  France 
and  Austro- Hungary,  came  into  operation  on  July  17th,  1899,  those 
with  the  two  Powers  mentioned  becoming  effective  on  the  4th  of 
August.  For  many  years  previous,  the  .sentiment  of  the  missionary 
community  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality, and  the  missionaries  accepted  the  new  conditions  with 
great  cordiality.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  change  should  bring  with 
it  .some  inconveniences  arising  from  unfamiliarity  with  the  Japanese 
methods  of  governmental  administration,  but  the  transition  has  taken 
place  without  serious  friction  in  any  quarter,  while  experience  certain- 
ly goes  to  .show  that  the  new  order  is  much  more  favorable  to  health- 
ful progre.ss  in  every  department  of  missionary  work  than  the  old. 

If  regard  be  also  had  to  the  broader  interests  of  the  whole  body 
of  foreign  residents,  in  spite  of  certain  important  questions  now  under 
discassion,  a hardly  less  favorable  report  must  be  made.  While  there 
* Tukuo  lime^,  July  21st,  1872. 
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are  certain  features  of  tiie  Jajianese  law  which  Anglo-Saxons,  at  least, 
might  wish  different,  and  some  whicli  they  view  with  deep  regret,  the 
system  as  a whole  promises  to  work  well  aiid  to  he  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  all  law-abiding  residents. 

The  war  with  China,  which  was  formally  notified  to  the  foreign 
Powers  August,  25,  1894,  and  which  terminated  with  the  treaty  of 
joeace  signed  at  Shimonoseki,  April  20th,  1895,  exerted,  as  has  been 
described,  a powerful  influence  upon  domestic  politics.  Its  importance 
in  the  history  of  international  alfairs  was  not  less  marked. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  constant  interference  of  China  in  Korea,  which  produced  a 
condition  of  unrest,  not  only  in  Korea  itself,  but  also  in  Japan. 
Efforts  to  secure  a definite  understanding  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment failed,  and  it  became  evident  that  China  had  resolved,  so  far 
from  receding,  to  strengthen  her  position  by  the  use  of  an  armed  force. 
The  result  was  a war  in  which  Japan  exliibited  unexpected  military 
and  naval  strength,  coupled  with  great  skill  in  organization.  The 
war  came  too  late  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  movement  for  treaty 
revision  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  secured  for  Japan  a new  place  in  the 
family  of  nations.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  commanders  in  the 
field  embodied  an  enliglitened  philanthropy  which  was  in  the  main 
manifest  in  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men.  The  few  lapses  which 
occurred  were  in  the  face  of  unusual  provocation.  They  were  fiir  less 
aggravated  than  some  which  have  lately  disgraced  the  Christian  name 
in  North  China. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  not  only  the  purpose  of  the 
Government,  but  the  will  of  the  nation,  that  the  military  and  naval 
forces  shall  be  kept  in  strict  discipline  and  restrained  from  all  offences 
against  non-combatants.  Tlie  degree  of  succeas  her  commanders  have 
met  with  in  this  regard  has  contributed  not  a little  to  the  resirect 
which  New  Japan  has  won  from  foreign  observers. 

The  fact  tliat  the  combined  action  of  certain  European  Powers 
deprived  her  of  what  her  people  regarded  as  the  natural  fruit  of  her 
victory  has  affected  unhappily  the  life  of  the  people;  for  it  has  caused 
an  undue  concentration  of  thought  upon  the  question  of  national  de- 
fence and  has  led  to  an  enlargemeiit  of  armaments  out  of  proportion  to 
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the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  conviction  is  very  strong,  however,  in 
all  quarters,  that  encroacliinents  upon  the  rights  of  Japan  can  only  he 
prevented  by  a vigorous  preparation  for  armed  resistance. 


The  Growth  of  the  Nation. 

A«  one  of  tlie  results  of  the  War  with  China,  the  island  of 
Formosa  and  tlie  Pescadores  group,  with  a population  estimated  at 
about  3,000.000,  came  into  the  jiossession  of  Japan.  This  new  terri- 
tory is  lieid  as  a colony  witli  the  view  to  its  ultimate  ab, sorption  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Empire.  There  have  been  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  administration  of  the  colonial  government,  some  of  the 
most  .‘^erious  being  due  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  population. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  overcome.  Progress  has  been 
slow,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  success  obtained  ; but 
Japanese  observers  in  general  claim  that  substantial  results  have  been 
gained  and  speak  confidently  of  the  future.  This  confidence  is  shared 
by  .some  at  least  of  the  resident  foreigners,  and  would  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied. 

Tire  Hokkaido,  the  Jesso  of  the  early  Dutch  geographers  and  the 
Yezo  of  later  times,  while  no  new  acquisition,  has  not  even  yet  been 
accorded  the  full  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Empire  at  large. 
It  does  not,  for  example,  have  representatives,  in  the  Diet,  and  local 
self- government  has  been  but  partially  introduced.  Still,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  six  representatives  will  be  sent  to  the 
next  Diet.  The  population  is  yet  sjiarse,  but  it  is  growing — in  certain 
portions  very  rapidly.  With  the  better  means  of  communication  to 
be  afforded  by  the  gradually  growing  railway  .system,  and  the  harbour 
improvements  now  in  progress,  immigration  will  surely  increase.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  island,  both  as  regards  agriculture  and  mining, 
suggest  a future  of  unusual  material  prosperity  ; and  the  residents,  in 
spite  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  wi> iters  and  the  many  hardships  of  a 
quasi  colonial  life,  seem  contented  and  hopeful. 

The  population  of  Japan  proper,  that  is,  excluding  Formosa  and 
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the  Pescadores,  has  grown  from  37,451,764  in  1884  to  43,760,815  in 
1898.* 

Comparative  statistics  sliowing  the  distribution  of  the  population 
for  the  year  1884  are  not  at  hand,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
jiose  to  take  those  of  1886  and  compare  tliem  with  the  latest  available^ 
namely  those  of  Decem1)er,  1898. 

In  the  eleven  years,  the  total  population  of  Jiipan  pro[)er  in- 
creased from  38,151,217  to  43,760,815,  that  is  to  say,  fourteen  and 
seven-tenths  percent.  The  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  (sJii, 
cho,  son)  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  increased  during  the  same 
interval  from  4,506,060  to  8,066,503,  that  is,  slightly  over  seventy  nine 
per  cent.,  more  than  five  times  the  growth  of  the  Empire  at  large. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  certain  allowances  must  be 
made  in  quoting  these  figures.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly in  1886  a considerable  number  of  towns  whose  population 
was  verging  on  10,000.  The  addition  of  a few  score  to  the  population 
of  such  towns  would  materially  affect  the  percentage.  Again,  these 
divisions  are  governmental  rather . than  sociological,  and  sometimes 
include  no  little  rural  population.  For  example,  one  imira]'  in  the 
list  has  a population  of  25,000.  Several  other  mtira  liave  over  20,000. 
The  presum] )tion  is  very  strong  that  in  these  cases  the  population  is 
altogether  rural.  Still  again,  recent  political  reorganizations  have 
brought,  not  infrequently,  outlying  villages  under  the  government  of 
cities,  so  that  their  populations  have  gone  to  swell  the  number  of  so- 
called  city  residents. 

Still,  making  due  allowance  for  all  these  necessary  defects  in  our 

*The  Japanese  census  is  taken  on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  year.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  returns  generally  appear  in  the  Government  Gaztlle  in  the  following 
autumn  ; but  the  fully  tabulated  report  is  not  publisher!  until  two  years  after  eacli  census. 
That  report  is  called  the  Tokei  Nenkwan-  The  Statistics  of  this  jraper  are  taken  from 
the  Tokti  Nenkwaii  published  in  December,  1900,  which  gives  the  census  of  1898. 

t A mura  is  a rural  political  division  corresponding  to  the  country  towns  of  Newt 
England,  though  the  term  is  usually  translated  village.  The  niura  (Chinese,  snn)  under 
the  current  classification  often  comprise  many  hamlets  and  even  villages.  If  we  restrict 
our  comparison  to  the  cities  and  towns  which  had  in  1888,10,000  inhabitants,  we  find 
the  increase  in  the  decade  ending  with  1898  was  approximately  forty-seven  and  a half 
per  cent. 
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calculations,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  city  population  lias 
increased  nearly,  perhaps  fully,  three  times  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the 
nation  as  a whole.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  some  of  the  import- 
ant cities  * for  these  eleven  years  was  as  follows : — 


Osaka 85.5 

Yokohama  ....  62.9 

Hakodate  . . . . 48. 


Nagoya  . 
Kobe  . . 


57.5 

86. 

9.65 


Tokyo.  . 


From  these  comparisons  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  problems 
which  are  now  perplexing  the  sociologists  of  the  West  will  sooti  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  their  Japanese  colleagues. 

The  national  revenue  has  risen  rapidly,  especially  since  1891, 
when  that  derived  from  taxation  stood  at  yen  103,231,000.  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  April  1900  was  yen  236,715,000  f 

The  Army  on  a peace  footing  in  1891  was  41,379.  It  was  in 
1898  reported  to  be  97,379. 

The  navy  in  1891  consisted  of  30  vessels  aggregating  42,284  tons, 
with  a force  of  9,563  officers  and  men.  In  1898  there  were  52  vessels 
aggregating  162,181  tons,  with  24,779  officers  and  men.  The  tonnage 
now  actually  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  is  stated  by  competent 
authority  to  he  about  200,000 ; while  that  under  construction,  or 
definitely  provided  for,  will  bring  the  total  to  not  far  from  250,000. 


The  National  Wealth. 


In  describing  the  growth  of  Japan,  the  increase  in  the  national 
revenue  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  fitting  that  th'j  national 
wealth  upon  which  that  revenue  is  based  should  also  receive  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  statement, 
but  it  is  essential  to  a comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions  under 

* The  growth  of  the  urban  population  is  unfairly  represented  by  the  statistics  of  the 
cities  mentioned.  Especially  in  Osaka,  and  Yokohama,  it  has  far  over-leaped  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  municipalities.  In  the  case  of  Tokyo,  tlie  growth  has 
been  chiefly  in  adjacent  municipalities  wliich  sociologically  speaking  form  a part  of  the 
nietrojmlis. 

t Allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  in  these  and  following  statistics  for  tb.e  decline 
in  the  value  of  silver  and  the  recent  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 
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which  the  missionary  work  has  been  carried  on,  that  the  degree  of 
material  prosperity  which  tlie  nation  has  enjoyed  sliould  be  indicated. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  cite  certain  illustrative 
statistics  relating  to  different  departments  of  life. 

In  an  old  country  like  Japan  one  might  not  expect  to  see  striking 
progress  in  agriculture,  but  the  figures  subjoined  show  a considerable 
increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  production.  In 
the  Hokkaido  alone  in  tlie  single  year  1897,  the  area  under  cultivation 
increased  more  than  100,000  acres.  (See  Acting  Consul  Chalmers 
Trade  Report  for  1899.) 

During  the  twelve  years  from  1885  to  1897  the  land  classed  as 
ta  (usually  called  rice  land,  but  not  all  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice)  increased  to  the  extent  of  95,268  clio  ; other  tillage  land,  399,138 
cho  ; amounting  to  494,406  clio  in  all.  A cho  is  equal  to  about  two 
and  one  half  acres,  so  that  the  total  increase  was,  roughly  sjjeakiug, 
1,230,000  acres,  a trifle  less  than  eleven  pier  cent. 

Land  actually  under  cultivation  as  rice  land  increased  during  the 
■same  interval  by  276,858  cho  and  that  devoted  to  viugi^  that  is, 
wheat,  barley  and  rye,  215,480  cho,  or  eight  and  three-fourths,  and 
fourteen  percent.,  respectively.  In  comparing  the  production,  there 
is  more  difficulty  because  of  the  irregularity  due  to  meteorological  con- 
ditions ; but  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  five  years  1884-8  and  com- 
{)are  it  with  the  average  of  the  years  1894-8,  the  result  will  be  fairly 
trustworthy.  Such  a comparison  shows  a gain  in  the  [)roduction  of 
rice  of  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  and  of  about  twenty-eight  i)er 
cent  in  that  of  wheat,  barley,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  silk,  statistics  covering  the  same  p)eriod  ai'e  not  at 
hand,  but  during  the  years  1888-97  the  increase  in  the  area  planted 
with  mulberry  trees  amounted  to  forty  pier  cent.,  while  the  j)roduc- 
tion  of  raw  silk  increased  by  sixty-two  and  a half  per  cent. 

In  1884  the  number  of  manufacturing  companies  recorded  was 
J79  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  yen  5,048,299.  In  1898  there  were 
2,164  compianies  with  an  aggregate  of  yen  122,066,653.  In  the  same 
interval  the  number  of  commercial  companies  increased  from  654  with 
a caphtal  of  yen  8,987,560,  to  4,178  with  a capital  of  yen  300,039,664. 
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Transportation  cnin|ianies  increased  from  204,  with  a capital  of  yen 
6,891,534  to  536  with  a capital  of  yen  197,233,421. 

The  Slim  total  of  the  foreign  trade  for  1884  was  yen  66,14 !,04-4. 
In  1899  it  had  became  yen  *472,828,751. 

None  of  these  figures  are  indicative  of  greater  benefit  to  Japan 
thin  those  bearing  n[)on  transportation.  They  suggest  how  mucli 
has  been  done  to  bring  the  different  provinces  together  and  all  into 
close  relations  with  the  centres  of  the  national  life.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, still  true  tliat  the  excessive  cost  of  transportation  is  a burden 
which  weighs  heavily,  especially  upon  the  interior  provinces. 

Aside  from  these  stathtics  indicative  of  business  activity,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  introduction  of  banks,  Avhich  are  now  found  in 
all  the  larger  towns,  and  sometimes  also  even  in  the  villages,  insur- 
ance comiianies,  public  warehouses,  etc.,  has  tended  to  lower  the  rate 
of  interest  and  to  lessen  the  speculative  element  in  ordinary  commerce, 
and  in  this  way  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  middle  classes. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  is  of  no  little  importance  as 
showing  the  greater  effectiveness  of  labor.  Methods  have  been 
improved  ; the  workman  multiplies  himself  to  no  small  extent  by 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  often  of  a liumble  sort  no  doubt, 
but  still  labor-saving. 

The  change  in  this  respect  has  been  much  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  blacksmith  shops.  They  are  humble  enough,  and 
their  owners  are  still  content  with  methods  which  seem  awkward  and 
ineffective ; but  if  their  outfit  be  compared  with  that  which  shops  of 
the  same  relative  grade  would  have  ha,d  thirty  years  ago,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  has  been  added  an  imported  anvil,  a vice,  one  or 
more  screw  cutting  tools,  and  quite  likely  an  improved  drill,  represent- 
ing altogether,  probably,  a capital  several  times  the  entire  equipment 
of  their  forerunners.  The  aggregate  of  such  investments  on  the  part 
of  the  artisan  classes  must  be  very  large. 

But  allowing  for  all  this,  there  is,  none  the  less,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  average  workman  has  become  more  forceful  and  ])erforms 

* In  1S98  tlie  total  was  yen,  522,  707,131,  but  this  was  due  largely  to  Government 
imporlatioru  for  national  defence. 
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his  tasks  with  more  energy  than  his  fathers.  In  other  words  lie  has 
gained  in  some  way  a new  moral  impulse.  What  in  the  writer’s 
judgment  the  source  of  that  impulse  is  will  he  indicated  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  industrial  activity  thus  illustrated  has  naturally 
lessened  considerahly  the  attention  which  might  otherwise  liave  heen 
turned  to  religion. 

Education. 

As  the  progress  in  education  will  be  discussed  in  another  paper, 
minuteness  of  detail  will  not  he  necessary  here  ; still  its  importance 
and  the  close  relation  it  sustains  to  the  missionary  work  demand  a 
place  for  it  in  this  survey. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  statistical  arrangements  and  in  the 
■educational  system,  the  year  1889  is  taken  as  the  starting  point  ol  our 
comparisons.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called  “ higher  schools,”  which 
may  he  said  to  carry  tlieir  students,  perhaps,  somewhat  father  tliau  the 
close  of  the  Sophomore'  year  in  the  American  college,  the  starting 
point  is  the  year  of  tlieir  organization.  Before  that  time,  their  jilace 
was  partially  filled  by  schools  of  another  name,  hut  only  partially,  so 
tliat  a comparison  with  them  would  be  misleading.  Similar  consider- 
ations lead  to  the  insertion  of  the  1897  instead  of  1898  in  the  case  of 
special  schools.  As  the  purpose  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  progress 
made,  rather  than  to  give  an  exhaustive  statement  of  either  the  present 
or  the  past  condition  of  the  educational  sj’stem  of  Japan,  this  lack  of 
uniformity  will  not  prove  a serious  defect. 

The 'number  of  students  increased  as  follows  : — 

Institutions.  Instructors.  Students. 


Imperial  Universities j 

[ 1889 

1 

229 

839 

[ 1898 

2 

2GG 

2,913 

Higher  Schools J 

■ 1890 

5 

320 

4,356 

° 1 

^ 1898 

5 

337 

5,090 

Middle  Schools.  * 

f 1889 

55 

1,123 

12,352 

[ 1898 

168 

2,569 

61,381 

Special  Schools.  ' 

f 1889 

84. 

1,439 

16,518 

[ 1897 

272 

2,.589 

36,614 
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Primary  Schools 

( 1889 

26,102 

6.5,665 

3,031,938 

] 1898 

26,824 

83,564 

4,062,418 

Girls’  Schools 

f 1889 

25 

278 

3,274 

[ 1898 

33 

389 

8,166 

Tlie  increased  attendance  at  the  universities  and  middle  schools 
is  very  marked,  and  it  is  said  that  the  supply  of  such  schools  is  not  yet 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  attendance  at  the  colleges  has  not 
greatly  changed,  because  the  limit  of  accommodation  has  been  reached. 
The  attendance  at  the  primary  scliools  is  still  less  than  it  should  be, 
but  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Diet  abolishing  the  fees 
hitherto  paid  by  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  will,  it  is  believed, 
prove  a great  boon  to  jworer  families  and  will  tend  not  oidy  to  bring 
more  children  into  the  schools,  but  also  to  keep  them  longer.  Unfortu- 
nately a large  number  of  children  have  been  in  the  past  withdrawn 
so  early  that  their  schooling  has  been  of  small  benefit. 

The  reform  in  the  method  of  writing  the  language  which  is 
receiving  much  attention  in  these  days,  if  it  can  be  made  etfective, 
will  simplify  the  task  of  the  children  very  greatly.  I’wo  methods 
have  been  proposed  : one  aims  merely  at  reducing  the  number  of 
Chinese  characters  to  be  used  in  ordinary  literature  to  perhaps  1,200 ; 
the  other  seeks  to  abolisli  the  ideograplis  altogether  and  to  substitute 
the  Koman  alphabet  for  the  native  syllabary.  The  Dcqjartment  of 
Education  is  interested  in  both  methods.  The  difficulties  in  the  way. 
of  transliteration  are  very  grave,  but  sooner  or  later  Japan  must  come 
to  a phonetic  system  of  writing,  and  the  Emnan  letter  possesses  very 
great  advantages  over  the  native  syllabar}'. 

There  has  been,  certainly  of  late  years  under  the  intluerice  of  an 
over-wrought  nationalism,  a disposition  to  bring  all  primary  and 
middle  schools,  both  public  and  private,  into  one  inelastic  system,  with 
a rigidly  prescribed  curriculum.  It  is  true  the  plans  of  the  advocates 
of  this  system  did  not  in  terms  include  a prohibition  of  schools  outside 
the  system,  but  the  privileges  denied  them,  namely,  postponement  of 
military  service  and  affiliation  with  the  higher  Government  institu- 
tions, were  so  important,  that  it  became  a serious  question  whether 
they  could  secure  students.  This  disposition  found  expression  in  the 
Private  Schools’  Regulations  of  August,  1899. 
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Many  of  the  Christian  schools  had  joined  the  so-called  national 
system  and  had  consequently  adopted  the  prescribed  curricula.  In  the 
new  regulations  there  was  a clause  forbidding  religious  instruction  in 
any  schools  following  the  curricula  prescribed  by  law.  As  a con- 
sequence, most  of  the  Christian  schools  gave  up  their  licenses  and  the 
attendant  privileges. 

It  was  strenuously  denied  that  this  clause  indicated  any  anti- 
Christian  purpose,  and  some  undoubted  Christians  have  sustained  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  discussion  which  preceded  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  regulations,  when  they  were  before  the  High  Educa- 
tional Coun(;il,  however,  certainly  showed  on  the  part  of  certain  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  a decidedly  hostile  attitude  to  Christianity  ; but 
the  administration  has  been  less  stringent  than  was  feared  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  more  serious  disabilities  will  soon  be  removed.  The 
privilege  of  postponing  military  service  is  already  granted,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  religious  features  of  the  schools  concerned. 

In  olden  times  the  sMzohu  (gentry)  of  Japan,  together  with  the 
priests  possessed,  one  might  say,  a monopoly  of  learning  ; but  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  public  school  system,  the  common  people  have 
been  gradually  advancing  their  claims  to  a share  in  that  good  gift. 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo,  we  are  able  to  present  the  following  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  Icivazohu  (nobles),  sMzohu^  and  heimin  (common  people)  in 
the  respective  departments  of  the  University.  A certain  allowance 
must  be  made  for  shizoliu  who  have  for  various  reasons  become  lieiminy 
but  this  allowance  would  not  probably  affect  the  proportion  very 
greatly.  The  figures  represent  the  University  proper  and  exclude  the 
special  students,  and  those  connected  with  the  University  Hall  which 
in  some  degree  takes  the  place  of  the  graduate  schools  of  American 


universities. 

College  of  Law  : — 

Kwazoku . 28 

Shizoku 426 

Heimin  . . . . 420 

College  of  Medicine  : — 

Shizoku  . 15.5 

Heimin .332 
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College  of  Engineering  : — 


Shizoku 211 

Ileirnin 178 


College  of  Literature 


Kwazokn 1 

Sliizokn 184 

Ileirnin 152 

College  of  Science  : — 

Shizokn 33 

Heim  in 20 

College  of  Agriculture  : — 

Sliizokn 27 

Heirnin 30 

Total '2J06' 

This  sketch  of  educational  jirogress  would  he  incomplete  without 
a reference  to  tlie  numher  of  Japanese  students  who  have  studied 
abroad.  AVhat  this  number  i.s,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  there  are  no 
available  statistics,  but  it  must  lie  very  large  and  includes  representatives 
of  many  dejiartments  of  life.  Among  them  a remarkable  proportion 
have  received  recognition  as  advanced  scholars  in  their  special  branches. 
They  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  Japan  to  the 
countries  of  the  West.  Their  pre.sence  in  their  native  land  must  in 
the  long  run  tend  toward  harmony  in  thought  and  life  between  Japan 
and  her  sister  nations. 


The  Press. 

After  the  school  system  and  the  .supplementary  schools,  perhap.s 
the  most  important  secular  agency  at  work  in  Japan  is  the  Press. 
The  printed  page  is  already  ubiquitous.  The  following  com[)arison 
will  indicate  the  progress  during  the  period  under  survey. 

1884.  1898. 

Books  (titles)  prdjlished  ....  9,893  *20,814 

Newspapers  and  Magazines, 

aggregate  Circulation  . . 61,lG2,6ll 

In  1897  the  corresponding  figures  were  2-5, -578. 
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As  a result  of  the  public  scliool  and  the  jiress  many  even  among 
the  lowly  have  come  to  take  an  interest  in  world-politics.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  overheard  two  chair  coolies  on  Mt.  Hiei  discussing 
tlie  questions  at  issue  in  an  American  presidential  cam|)aign.  A little 
attention  to  the  subject  will  disclose  a very  remarkable  widening  out 
of  the  thoughts  of  many  who  seem  at  first  sight,  to  be  living  in  the 
same  world  with  their  fathers. 

IiIleemosynary  Work. 

An  account  ol  tlu^  extraordinary  eleemosynary  movement  of  the 
period  might  naturally  find  a place  here.  Tlcat  movement,  is  so  im- 
p()i-t,ant  and  its  discussion  would  almost  inevitably  involve  so  much  of 
detail,  that  it  has  very  [)roperly  been  made  thf  subject  of  a sejiarate 
pai)er.  Nevertheless,  its  close  relation  to  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a noteworthy  (‘X[)onent  of  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  which  plays  so 
large  a ]iart  in  the  life  of  new  Japan,  both  render  a passing  reference 
imperative. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of  interest  in  the  various 
forms  of  charity  might  have  arisen,  had  organized  Christianity  never 
ap[)eared  in  Ja^ian,  but  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  starting  point  of  charitable  effort  has  been  found  in  the 
Christian  community,  as  well  as  to  the  further  fiict  that  the  leadership 
in  such  matters  has  been  largely  committed  to  Christian  men.  With  no 
■dis[)osition  to  minimize  the  inuneme  good  accom];ilished  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  the  many  Buddhist  charitable  organizations,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  the  large  volume  of  work  controlled  by  the 
Christian  communit}',  comprising  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  poiHilation,  the  evidence  of  a special  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. 

d’liE  Ivi’iucAL  Situation. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  social  and  political  agitation  through 
•which  Japan  has  jiassed  should  leave  a ])rofound  impress  upon  the 
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ethical  sentiment  of  the  nationa  The  other  clay  as  tlie  writer  was 
riding  hy  one  of  the  Government  schools  which  prepare  students  for 
the  Military  Academy,  his  jinrikisha  coolie  remarked, have  two 
nephews  in  that  school.”  The  youths  in  question  were  the  sons  of  a 
small  farmer  in  a neigh houring  [prefecture.  Under  the  old  regime, 
men  of  that  class  would  have  been  practically  serfs.  In  some  [provinces 
the}'  belonged  to  the  land  and  lived  lives  determined  for  them  by  a 
rigid  custom  which  included  the  crops  they  should  raise,  the  clothes 
they  should  wear,  and  an  abject  subservience  to  their  social  superiors. 
Now  the  [pathway  is  open  not  merely  to  military  commissions,  but  to 
the  highest  offices  of  State.  Such  a radical  change  in  social  relations 
induced  a new  atmosphere,  which  has  [permeated  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

The  question  at  once  arises.  Has  this  changed  atmosphere  been 
favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  character  of  the  people  ? IMany  obser- 
vers both  Japanese  aipd  foreign  think  it  has  not.  They  claim  that  the 
morals  of  the  [people  have  deteriorated,  sppine  would  say,  to  an  alarming 
extent.  It  is  asserted  that  the  criminal  ppppidation  has  increased,  and 
espcciiilly  that  the  number  of  youthful  delinquents  has  become  dispro- 
portionately large  ; that  dissipation  in  various  forms  is  rife  in  many 
schools  ; that  politicians  are  corrupt,  etc.  One  in  close  contact  with 
the  [People  hears  such  jeremiads  almost  daily.  Still  there  is  room  to 
questicpti  whether  the  facts  adduced  warrant  the  wide  inference  drawn 
from  them.  As  to  the  growth  of  the  criminal  population,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  means  an  actual  increase  of  offences  against  life 
and  property.  Probably  life  and  [property  were  never  before  so  secure 
as  now.  The  sco[pe  of  law  lias  been  widened  and  the  complicated  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  have  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  many  acts  which  in  other  days,  if  they  met  disapprobation  at 
all,  never  came  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Government.  As  to  the 
schools,  the  means  of  comparison  hardly  exist  and  the  charges  are  too 
indefinite,  and  affect  too  small  a proportion  of  the  public  schools  to 
make  them  a satisfactory  basis  for  a wide  generalization  ; still  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  middle  school  system  which  brings  together 
large  numbers  of  young  boys  with  a very  inadequate  substitute  for 
parental  guardi.inship  is  fraught  with  grave  evils.  As  to  political  cor- 
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ruption,  there  is  doubtless  far  too  much,  bat  a somewhat  close  attentiou 
to  tlie  political  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  appears  to  show  that  the 
charges  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  tliat 
the  new  freedom,  the  new  educational  arrangements,  and  the  new  poli- 
tical system  have  been  attended  with  certain  serious  evils. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  national  conscience  is  alive 
and  that  its  criticisms  extend  into  a broad  territory  which  in  former 
times  was  for  the  most  part  outside  its  view.  Take  for  example  the 
present  attitude  of  public  sentiment  toward  the  lowly  and  despised,  the 
coolie,  the  eta,  and,  recently,  the  prostitute.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
law  is  interpreted  in  their  favour,  but  that  public  sentiment  is  excited 
and  stimulates  the  administration  of  the  law.  Take  also  the  new 
sense  of  duty  toward  the  afflicted  and  suffering  embodied  in  the 
eleemosynary  efforts  already  referred  to.  Even  as  regards  the  evils 
mentioned  and  whose  existence  must  lie  admitted,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  in  any  previous  age,  the  condemnation  by  the  public 
was  ever  so  severe  or  so  persistent. 

A certain  school  of  writers  has  demanded  a special  ethical  system 
for-  Japan,  based  on  the  principle  of  loyalty  ; but  there  have  not  been 
wanting  other  forceful  writers  who  have  shown  that  a national  system 
of  ethics  in  these  modern  times  is  as  unthinkable  as  a national  system 
of  mathematics  or  chemistry.  There  is  not  space  to  treat  this  subject 
fully,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  enlarged  scope  of  ethical  thought 
among  leaders  of  public  opinion,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  two  remark- 
able addresses  delivered  in  the  early  sunrmer  of  1895,  one  by  Professor 
lyenaga,  then  of  the  Keio  Gijiku,  Mr.  Fukuzawa’s  famous  University, 
and  later  of  the  Higher  Commercial  School  of  Tokyo,  and  the  other  by 
Marquis  Saionji,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Education.  Professor  lye- 
naga maintained  that  deeds  like  the  attempted  assassination  of  Li 
Plung-Ohang  could  not  be  treated  as  mere  sporadic  cases  of  crime,  but 
that  they  were  the  legimate  result  of  the  defects  of  the  Confucian 
system  and  proved  its  incompatibility  with  the  facts  of  modern  life. 
The  Marquis  Saionji  in  similar  terms  condemned  the  deficiencies  of 
the  old  system  and  indicated  that  his  administration  would  favour  a 
broader  and  more  cosmopolitan  view  of  social  obligations. 

The  writer  hesitates  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  commercial. 
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morality,  but  he  ventures  none  tlie  less  to  express  Iiis  conviction  that 
the  development  of  large  husiness  interests  is  having  a most  valuable 
educative  influence  upon  the  mercantile  classe-s  and  has  already  in- 
duced a more  healthy  public  sentiment  regarding  commercial  cpies- 
tions. 

Japan,  like  her  sister  nations,  clearly  has  her  own  jieculiar  ethical 
jirohleins — some  of  them  of  much  gravity  ; hut  at  the  same  time  her 
Btatesmen  and  moralists  have  every  reason  to  he  gratified  by  the 
promptness  with  which  the  peo|)le  have  recognised  the  responsibilities 
of  the  new  regime  and  to  believe  that  their  problems  can  and  will  be 
solved.  Taking  the  ethical  situation  as  a whole,  tlie  outlook  is  full  of 
encouragement. 


The  Religious  i:>iTUATioN. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  tlie  period  under  survey  has  been 
the  rationalistic  movement  of  the  past  twelve  vears.  Frnra  the  beo-in- 
niug  of  the  period  the  ration.-dizing  spirit  has  beim  abroad  in  Japan. 
In  the  first  years,  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  attracted  much 
attention.  The  old  arguments  of  Tom  Paine  were  revamped  and  used 
by  the  Buddhists  as  weapons  against  Christianity.  That  form  of  attack 
was  not  successful.  While  the  onset  was  most  severe  the  church  seem- 
ed to  grow  most  rapidly. 

A few  years  later  the  new  liberalism  entered  Japan.  It  sjiread 
rapidly  and  widely  and  wrought  sad  havoc  with  the  faith  of  some  who 
had  been  looked  U[)on  as  leaders  of  the  j'oung  chui’ch.  Some  have 
been  disposed  to  place  the  responsibility  with  the  rejiresentatives  of  the 
liberal  theology  in  the  missionary  body.  Possibly  their  presence  may 
have  accentuated  the  movement,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It 
had  already  gained  headway  before  they  came  and  it  certainly  went 
farther  than  most,  perhaps  than  any,  of  them  wished  or  expected. 
Among  them  were  found  some  of  the  strongest  advocatc-i  of  spiritual 
religion,  men  who  believed  in  and  proclaimed  a God  of  providence, 
belief  in  whom  was  the  crying  need  of  Japan. 

The  more  reasonable  view  is  that  this  wave  of  rationalism  is  simply 
the  manifestation  in  Japan  under  special  conditions  of  a force  which 
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has  been  felt  thnaiglioiit  the  civilized  world.  It  is  associated  with 
the  same  agnostic  pliilosophy  and  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  same  evolutionary  theories  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a clear  and  definite  Christian 
faith.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  faith  of  the  Church 
will  in  due  time  become  as  fully  adjusted  to  the  doctrine  as  it  is  to 
the  Copernican  theory  of  the  universe,  which  once  was  so  serious  a 
stumbling  block;  but  for  the  time  being  it  has  been  a source  of  per- 
plexity and  doubt  to  many  souls  even  in  the  oldest  Christian  lands. 
What  wonder  then  that  in  the  Church  of  Japan,  so  young  in  ex- 
perience, it  sliould  have  chilled  enthusiasm  and  checked  the  faith  of 
many  ? 

It  was  but  a natural  result  that  preaching  should  become  dis- 
proportionately a[)ologetic  and  ethical,  that  there  should  be  too  little 
nourishment  for  the  faitli  that  worketh  by  love.  The  churches  in 
every  cpiarter  have  suffered, — some  more  than  others  no  doubt,  but  all 
have  had  tlieir  life  in  some  degree  impaired.  Signs  are  not  wanting, 
however,  of  a revival  of  faith. 

It  would  appear  that  not  Christianity  alone  has  felt  the  force  of 
the  incoming  tide  of  rationalism.  As  regards  Shintoism,  the  effect  is 
seen  in  the  denial  that  its  ceremonies  embody  the  idea  of  worship. 
They  are,  it  is  said,  simply  forms  by  which  reverence  for  one’s 
ancestors  is  expressed  and  which  may  properly  be  observed  by  any  one, 
wliatever  his  religiou.s  faith  may  be. 

Among  the  Buddhists  the  result  would  appear  to  be  more  similar 
to  that  among  the  Christians.  There  is  more  stress  laid  on  the 
ethical  element  in  religion,  at  least  this  is  the  impressio)i  made 
upon  the  writer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  as  in  other  lands  so  in 
Japan,  the  growtli  of  a rationalistic  habit  of  thought  among  the  more 
intellectual  classes  has  been  attended  by  a marked  reaction  in  other 
quarters.  The  vagaries  of  Christian  Science  and  other  forms  of 
superstition  in  America  find  their  parallel  in  the  Tenrilcyo  and  the 
liemmonlcyo  * of  Japan. 

*Teniikyo,  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Principles,  is  a reactionary  sect  ot 
Bliintoism  origirating  with  an  old  peasant  woman  of  Yamato.  Its  chief  doctrine  is 
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Buddlilsiu  has  felt  in  a marked  degree  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  in  its  methods  of  work  and  in  the  life  which  it  in- 
culcates. It  essays  to  organize  its  believers  into  3'(jung  men’s  associa- 
tions, women’s  and  children’s  societies  of  various  kinds,  etc.  They 
have  their  hospitals,  orphan  asylums  and  the  foundation  at  least  of 
one  child-saving  society  has  been  laid,  not  to  speak  of  a goodly  number 
of  schools  formed  in  apparent  imitation  of  the  Christian  schools. 

In  some  quarters  this  competition  has  been  attended  with  ill- 
disguised  hostility,  but  in  the  main  there  has  been  little  for  the 
Christians  to  complain  of, — indeed,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
while  the  so-called  Keligions’  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  1899  ami 
the  early  months  of  1900,  the  Abbot  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
great  Shin  sect  used  his  influence  in  a most  liberal  and  irenic  spirit. 

The  only  serious  feeling  of  restriction  came  in  connection  with 
the  Private  School’s  Regulations  whose  effect  upon  the  Christian 
Schools  has  been  elsewhere  sufficiently  discussed. 

The  Religions  Bill  referred  to  above,  while  it  failed  to  gain  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Peers,  was  evidently  in  accord  with  public 
sentiment.  It  failed  of  enactment  chiefly  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Sliin  sect ; but  there  is  every  rea.son  to 
suppose  that  with  some  possible  modifications  it  will  soon  become  law. 

That  bill  recognizes  the  equality  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and 
Christianity  before  the  law.  This  is  its  chief  characteristic.  It  is 
based  upon  similar  legislation  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  but  is  framed  in  a liberal  spirit.  While  there  are  certain 
clauses  the  wLsdoin  of  which  is  at  least  questionable,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  will  seriously  restrict  the  liberty  of  belief  or  practice.  This 
measure  when  once  sanctioned  by  the  Diet  will  be  a fitting  recognition 
of  the  position  already'  accorded  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Another  paper  will  narrate  the  history  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment, but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  by  a few  illustrations 
the  place  which  Christian  men  have  won  in  Japane.se  society.  In 

that  of  faith-healing.  Eemmonkyo,  the  Teaching  of  the  Lotus  Gate,  is  a similar  sect 
also  originating  with  a woman.  The  latter,  though  born  of  a peasant  family  in  Choshu 
was  chiefly  associated  with  town  life  in  northern  Kyushu.  The  adherents  of  thes'C  sects 
number  several  millions. 
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tioing  so,  use  will  be  made  of  an  article  in  the  report  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  American  Board  for  the  j'ear  ending  March  31st,  1900. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  enrolled  Chris- 


tians was  as  follows  : — 

Protestants 41,808 

Greek  Catholics  ...  25,231 

Eoman  Catholics 53,924 

120,963 


Here  we  have  in  round  numbers  121,000  Cliristians,  representing 
a Christian  community,  including  children  (which  are  not  included 
in  the  Protestant  rolls)  and  other  deiiendants,  of  not  far  from  225,000 
souls,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Japan 
outside  of  Formosa.  This  comparatively  small  body  has  already 
furnished  one  cabinet  minister,  two  jirstices  of  the  Court  of  Cas.satiou 
(the  national  Supreme  Court),  two  Siieakers  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Diet,  one  of  them  having  been  twice  elected,  two  or  three  vice- 
ministers  of  State,  not  to  speak  of  several  heads  of  bureaux,  judges  of 
the  courts  of  appeal,  etc. 

In  the  first  Diet,  besides  the  Speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Whole  and  eleven  other  members  were  Christians,  out  of  the  300 
members  of  the  House, — nearly  nine  times  the  normal  proportion. 
In  sul^equent  Diets,  the  proportion  has  never  been  less  than  four 
times  the  normal.  In  the  present  Diet,  besides  the  Speaker,  thirteen 
members  of  the  House  are  Christians,  and  among  them  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  Diet.  One  of  them  was 
elected  in  a strongly  Buddhist  district  by  a majority  of  five  to  one. 

In  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  great  Liberal  Party  last 
year,  two  of  the  three  members  were  Christians,  while  for  the  present 
year  the  latio  is  one  to  three  in  the  same  Committee. 

In  the  army,  there  are  said  to  be  155  Christian  officers,  that  is, 
about  three  per  cent.  In  the  navy,  too,  there  is  a goodly  proportion  of 
Christian  officers,  including  two  or  three  of  Iffgh  rank.  The  late 
Eear-Admiral  Serata  was  a most  ardent  Christian  and  prominent  in 
the  activities  of  tlie  Church. 

In  the  universities  and  Government  colleofes,  both  amono-  the  in- 
structors  and  students,  Christians  are  found  in  abnormal  numbers. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  students  sent  ahroad  at  Government  ex]iense. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  at  the  present  time  six  graduates  of  one  of  the 
best  Government  colleges  stndj’ing  abroad,  and  among  tliese,  five  are 
Christians. 

Not  le.ss  than  tliree  of  the  great  dailies  of  Toh3'o  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  men,  while  in  the  case  of  several  others, 
Christians  are  at  the  head  of  departments  on  the  editorial  staff. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  most  successful  charitable  institu- 
tions are  also  under  Christian  leadership,  and  tl.e  vcdume  of  such 
work  in  Christian  hands  is  very  large.  The  largest  public  institution 
for  the  poor  in  all  Japan  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  wise  counsel 
and  efficient  service  which  it  has  drawn  from  the  same  small  fraction 
of  the  nation. 

This  prominence  of  Christian  men  in  so  many  departments  of 
life  is  not  due — it  cannot  be  due — to  accident ; it  must  be  attributed 
to  a certain  stimulus  which  is  the  product  of  their  Christian  firith. 
They  have  made  a deep  impression  upon  society.  They  fill  these 
numtruus  positions  of  influence  because,  in  spite  of  much  prejudice, 
they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  and  have  won  the  confidence  of 
their  countrymen.  The  influence  accorded  them  is  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  tlie  faith  which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  various  changes- which  have  been  thus  hurriedly  described, 
there  is  manifest  the  co-operation  of  two  forces  born  of  contact  witli 
Western  nations, — two  tlioughts,  which,  if  not  strictly  speaking  new, 
have  v’et  assumed  such  new  definiteness  in  tlie  minds  of  the  people 
that  they  are  practically  new  thoughts.  They  are  the  conception  of 
national  unity  and  the  conce[)tion  of  the  value  of  the  individual. 
These  two  new'  thoughts  introduced  into  a strong  and  vigorous  nation 
have  borne  their  natural  fruit. 

Those  who  years  ago  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  accounts 
the  lamented  Dr.  Verbeck  wuas  accustomed  to  give  of  his  early  experi- 
ences in  Japan  will  remember  the  vivid  picture  he  drew'  of  the  frag- 
mentary condition  of  society  and  the  intense  jealousy  and  suspicion 
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between  the  shizoJcu  of  the  different  clans.  He  stoutly  maintained 
that  national  patriotism  did  not  exist  save  in  a very  rudimentary 
form.  Certainly  local  interests  were  in  those  days  the  most  jimminent 
and  the  most  absorbing.  Thougli  we  now  know  that  a national 
movement  had  gained  some  headway,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
would  have  j)revailed  but  for  the  effect  of  foreign  intercourse.  The 
nation,  however,  soon  became  ripe  for  the  revolution  of  1868,  which 
unquestionably  was  carrii-d  farther  than  its  promoters  anticipated  or 
desired,  and  Japan  became  a true  e!n[)ire. 

Since  that  day,  the  patriotic  de.sire  to  forward  tlie  interests  of  the 
Imperial  House  and  of  the  nation  has  been  an  ever-present  force  in 
the  minds  of  all  intelligent  sulojects.  This  desire  would  in  any  case 
have  become  a powerful  factor  in  the  building-up  of  a centralized 
government,  but  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
it  allied  itself  with  the  new  nationalism  (or  shall  we  not  say  chauvin- 
ism ?)  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  a feature  of  European  and 
American  history  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  . As  Dr.  Nitobe 
has  said,  speaking  of  one  aspect  of  this  nationalism,  “ the  Japanese 
anti-foi'eign  reaction  is  but  a wavelet  in  this  universal  wave.”  The 
jjolitical  and  social  history  of  the  period  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
of  the  strength  and  persistence  of  this  force  and  the  great  value,  on 
the  whole,  of  its  operation.  Its  fruit  may  be  seen  in  every  depart- 
ment of  activity. 

But  emphasize  this  nationalism  as  we  may,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  operation  of  the  second,  and,  as  the  writer  believes,  more 
])otent,  of  the  two  great  forces,  namel}’,  the  new  conception  of  the 
value  of  the  individual.  In  another  section  of  this  essay  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  vast  extension  of  the  stdiere  of  the  individual  and 
the  large  liberty  of  action  now  guaranteed  him  under  the  new  regime. 
The  Japanese  of  to-day  lives  in  a new  world.  Under  the  intiuence 
of  this  changed  moral  environment  he  thinks  new  thoughts, — he  is  a 
new  man.  His  sense  of  re.sponsibility  is  increased,  his  labour  is  more 
effective,  and  he  has  learned  how  to  combine  the  fruits  of  this  increased 
energy  so  as  to  multiply  the  national  wealth  and  the  national  strength. 

The  effect  of  this  new  thought  upon  the  life  of  men,  upon 
social  and  political  reform,  has  been  precisely  what  it  has  been  in 
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Western  lands  during  the  past  400  years.  In  tiie  West  this  thought 
was  tlie  product  of  Christianity,  of  Christian  preacliing,  and  came  to 
men  in  an  intensely  religious  form.  They  began  to  realize  that  men 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  stand  face  to  face  with  a personal 
God.  The  first  effect  was  seen  in  a warmer  religious  life,  but  that 
warmer  religious  life  was  followed  by  truer  ethical  conceptions,  a keener 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  greater  effectiveness  of  labor,  and  gradu- 
ally by  increased  national  wealth  and  strength. 

lleferring  to  this  general  subject,  the  London  Spectator  says 
(Aug.  21,  1897,  p.  241) 

“ But  no  religious  movement  like  Methodism,  ever  stops  short  at 
moral  results ; it  stirs  up  the  whole  forces  of  our  nature,  it  rallies  and 
sustains  the  most  subtile  and  active  powers  of  man.  .lust  as  no  great- 
er harm  was  ever  done  to  any  nation,  whether  pjolitically,  intellectual- 
ly, morally,  or  socially,  than  was  done  to  France  by  the  banishment  of 
the  Huguenots,  so  no  more  effective  stimulus  to  activity  in  every  de- 
partment of  life  has  been  applied  than  in  the  great  leligious  move- 
ments of  England.  Lollardism,  Puritanism,  Methodism,  all  in  their 
turn  enlarged  the  national  intellect,  and  the  enlargement  is  seen 
just  as  truly  in  political  and  industrial  life  as  in  the  region  of  faith 
and  morals.  Men  are  not  built  in  w'ater-tight  compartments,  but  the 
sea  of  thought  surges  all  over  man’s  nature  and  creates  a sold  under 
the  ribs  of  death.’’ 

In  Japan  the  new  life  and  energy  may  not  have  come  so  directly 
from  a religious  source,  yet  they  have  come  from  contact  with  Chris- 
tian nations  and  are  indirectly  at  least  the  product  of  Christian 
thought.  They  are  also  in  the  main  developing  in  harmony  with 
Christian  sentiment.  They  are  the  result  of  a keener  appi-eciation  or 
the  place  of  man  in  nature  and  the  strong,  one  might  almost  say 
dominating,  power  of  his  will.  That  appreciation  Avill  be  found  in 
tlie  long  run  to  lead  to  a theistic  view  of  the  universe  namely,  one 
which  places  it  under  the  control  of  an  ever  present  Divine  AVill. 

But  this  new  life  and  energy  have,  even  in  Japan,  in  an  import- 
ant degree  developed  under  a strong  religious  stimulus.  In  another 
section  attention  has  been  called  to  the  abnormal! v lai'frc  number  of 
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Christians  in  high  social  and  official  positions.  Consciously  or  un- 
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eonscionsly  they  are  moukling  public  opinion.  Christian  congregations, 
too,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land.  It  would  appear  that  an  army  of 
2,500,  possibly  3,000,  young  people  passes  out  of  tlie  Cliristian  schools 
every  year,  each  having  spent  on  the  average  four  years  under  Christian 
training,  and  having  come  to  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  Christian 
conceptions  of  life  and  duty.  They  carry  these  thoughis  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  not  always  actively  propagating  them,  bnt  still  living 
liv^es  more  or  less  framed  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  and 
helping  to  strengthen  an  ethical  sentiment  in  harmony  with  it.  What- 
ever obstacles  may  for  the  time  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  so  long  as  that  sentiment  grows  and  men  become  in- 
creasingly accustomed  to  the  thought  of  their  personal,  individual, 
responsibility,  the  more  sensitive  must  they  become  to  the  appeals  of 
a religion  which  speaks  of  a personal  God  and  a personal  Saviour. 

Another  thought  of  great  interest  is  suggested  by  this  revic^v. 
It  is  the  close  intellectual  relation  which  Japan  sustains  to  the  AYest. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Japan  has  lost  her  independence,  any  more 
than  the  close  intellectual  relation  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  means  that  either  nation  has  lost  its  independence,— 
certainly  there  is  no  loss  in  any  invidious  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
simply  a plain  matter  of  fact  that  any  deep-moving  current  of  thought 
or  feeling  w-hicli  appears  in  one  country  of  the  civilized  world,  sooner 
or  later,  possibly  modified  by  local  influences,  makes  itself  felt  in 
other  lands.  Japan  in  casting  in  her  lot  with  the  representatives  of 
modern  civilization  has  made  herself  partner  in  the  good  and  ill 
which  tlie  great  world  movements  cause.  The  construction  of  a 
national  system  of  ethics  or  philosophy  may  for  a time  seem  feasible 
10  some  minds,  but  in  the  face  of  such  great  tides  of  tliought,  its 
foundations  give  way  and  the  unity  of  the  family  of  Him  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  asserts  itself. 

That  Japan  has  already  responded  promptly  and  strongly  to  the 
movements  of  thought  which  agitate  the  civilized  world  must  be 
evident  to  any  who  have  Avatched  her  recent  history.  The  morbid 
nationalism,  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  party  government,  the  ethical 
movements  of  the  past  seventeen  years,— all  betray  the  same  tendency 
toward  unity  of  thought  and  life. 
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The  nltra-liberalipin,  too,  which  has  checked  the  growth  of  oiir 
churches  is  no  isolated  phenomenon  to  lie  assigned  to  local  causes ; it  is 
rather  the  respnnse  which  Japan  has  made  to  a movement  manifest 
throughout  the  world.  Local  influences  have  no  doubt  modified  it  in 
certain  features,  but  their  effect  would  h ive  been  small,  except  for  that 
tide  of  doubt  which  has  shaken  the  world. 

To  tiie  Christian  who  believes  in  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  tlie  certain  establisliment  of  His  Kingdom,  this  growing 
harmony  of  thought  and  feeling  is  a source  of  rich  inspiration.  If 
Japan  shares  witli  Western  lands  the  doubts  and  conflicts  of  these 
troublous  times,  it  is  because  she  has  become  a true  sister  nation. 
When  they  shall  have  fought  their  way  to  a clearer  and  more  definite 
faith,  .she  will  stand  liy  their  .side  and  lift  her  voice  in  th.e  same  glad 
song  of  victory. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

(The  Pn  gress  of  the  Work.) 

Rev.  David  Tho.meson,  D.  D.,  A.  P.  0.,  Tokyo. 

{Nb(£.  For  Dr.  Verbeck’s  jjaper  on  this  theme  at  the  Osaka  Conference,  and  f.  r 
supplementary  pai)ei.s  on  the  B’ive  groups,  other  Missions,  etc.  see  Apjjendi.x;  to  ihis 
volume.) 

By  way  of  announceineiit  to  enaLle  you  to  uiuleistaiid  why,  in 
this  paper,  I do  not  deal  nincli  in  statistic.^',  nor  lueution  particular 
Illusions,  nor  give  many  names  of  individuals,  or  dates,  let  me  here 
say  that  tables  of  statistics  have  hecn  prepared  by  competent  persons 
charged  with  that  work,  and  in  all  prohability  will  be  published  along 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference.  These  may  he  readily  con- 
sulted. Also,  since  the  Osaka  Conference,  reports  by  the  various  mis- 
sions have  been  regidarly  jiublished.  These  are  generally  accessible, 
and  may  be  referred  to  for  detailed  information  on  many  points.  Be- 
sides all  these,  special  histories  df  missions  have  been  jinblished  like 
Ritter’s  History  of  Protestant  ]\Iissions  in  Ja[)an,  witii  its  valuable 
supplementary  chapter  by  Dr.  Gi'eene,  issued  in  1898  by  the  j\[ethod- 
ist  Publishing  House,  Tokyo.  These  cover  the  wiiole  ])f‘riod  down 
almost  to  the  present.  Still  more,  it  is  understood  that  a number  of 
historical  sketches  of  the  main  groups  of  missions  and  churches  have 
been  written,  or  are  in  coiu'se  of  preparation,  by  persons  who  have  ac- 
cess to  better  sources  than  1 can  command.  These  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  published  in  due  time.  TIka^c  will  make  any  reference  to  dates, 
names,  and  details,  quite  supertluous.  Hence  in  this  [laper  on  the 
Progress  of  the  W^ork  since  1883,  I will  aim  to  give  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  most  important  fact.s,  or  movements  in  the  history  of  each  fami- 
ly, or  group  of  churches,  in  a natural  order,  and  in  such  a manner  as 
to  show  what  progress  has  been  made  towards  realizing  the  ideals 
which  we  should  have  before  u®,  and  which  the  churches  that  send  us 
here,  judging  from  recent  action,  more  and  more  de.sire  to  have  us 
strive  to  realize.  Action  taken  at  and  since  the  late  Ecumenical 
Council  held  in  New  York  shows  that  it  is  the  growing  desire  of  the 
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l.ujno  cliurclies  to  iiave  ns  utt-aiii  tlie  greatest  pos.sil)le  nnity,  co-opcra- 
tiniij  harn'.riny,  and  efficiency,  in  all  mission  work.  This  also  should 
l;e  and  has  been  our  aim.  In  this  paper,  while  marking  general  jiro- 
gress,  I will  note  chiefly  those  facts  that  suggest  and  indicate  progress 
towards  the  realization  of  these  our  ideals. 

Ur.  Verl)eck,  (now  alas!  no  longer  with  us)  in  his  Historical  Sketch 
of  Protestant  iMissions  in  Japan  read  at  the  Osaka  Conference,  divided 
the  history  of  the  previous  twenty  four  years  of  mission  work  into  two 
nearly  equal  periods  ; the  first,  the  period  of  preparation  and  promise 
extending  from  1859,  when  mission  work  began,  to  1872  ; the  second, 
the  period  of  progressive  realization,  extending  from  1872  to  1888  the 
year  in  which  the  conference  was  held.  In  ids  history  of  the  first 
li-riod  he  notes  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  their  work,  difiicul- 
tie^^,  and  earlj’  converts.  In  his  history  of  the  second  period  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  first  churches,  and  a sketch  of 
the  work  of  each  distinct  missionary  society,  year  hy  year,  for  ten  year.«, 
from  1872  to  1882.  He  does  thiHii  a fixed  order,  following  the  order 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  representatives  of  each  mission  in  Jajian. 
The  first  wa,s  the  American  Episcopal ; the  second,  the  American 
Presbyterian  ; the  third,  the  American  Eeformed  (Dutch) ; then,  the 
Baptists ; next,  the  American  Board,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  American  Methodist,  the  Canadian  Methodist,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Go.spel ; — nine  societies  in  all  to  begin  with  in 
1873.  To  these  lie  adds  new  societies  from  year  to  year  as  they 
arrived  in  Jajian  during  the  following  ten  years  till,  in  1852,  the  whole 
number  of  societies  in  the  field  was  eighteen,  that  i.s,  just  double  the 
number  at  the  beginning  of  this  second  period.  All  these,  with  other 
societies,  as  the  three  Bible  Societies,  American,  British,  and  Scotch, 
and  the  Mission  to  Seamen,  were  represented  in  the  Osaka  Conference 
with  a total  of  145  laborer',  89  men,  and  5G  women.  Having  to 
start  witli  such  a number  of  mis.«ion  and  other  societies  and  workers, 
a number  that  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since,  until  to  day  we 
may  count  thirty-six  distinct  Societies,  just  double  the  number  report- 
ed in  1883,  with  a corresjionding  increase  of  members  in  the  leading- 
societies,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  continue  to  follow  Dr. 
Verbeck’s  order  fully.  I will  however  follow  it  in  one  point,  that  is, 
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in  tlie  matter  of  naming  the  different  Mission  Societies  in  the  order 
of  their  arrival  in  Japan.  In  other  respects  I will  follow  the  example 
of  Ritter  in  his  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  and  will  arrange  as  far 
as  possible  the  various  missions  in  families  or  groups.  It  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  make  Dr.  Verbeck’s 
distinctions,  or  observe  his  order,  because,  mainly  since  he  wrote  iii 
1882,  many  of  the  perfectly  distinct  societies,  then  all  working  se]>ar- 
ateh',  have  united  to  form  one  church  in  the  building  up  of  which 
kindred  missions  now  co-operate.  This  itself  is  a notable  instance 
and  illustration  of  tlie  Progress  of  the  Worh,  the  subject  assigned  me, 
and  which  I am  expected  to  treat  in  this  paper.  The  history  of  these 
last  seventeen  years  is  mainly  important  because  in  it  more  than  one 
union  of  kindred  bodies  has  been  consummated,  adjustments  have  been 
effected,  and  arrangements  made  to  carry  on  co-operative  work.  These 
cannot  fail  to  greatly  influence  and  determine  hereafter  the  character 
of  the  church  of  the  future,  and  of  our  efforts  for  its  upbuilding. 

I.  The  Episcopalian. 

(IS'rppoN  Sei-ko-kwai.) 

Following  tlien  so  far  Dr.  Verbeck’s  example  I begin  with  the 
Episcopal  group,  but  unlike  him,  vvill  make  no  separate  mention  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  related  societies.  When  Dr. 
Verbeck  wrote  in  1883  these  all  then  working  separately  req[uired 
each  separate  consideration.  To  day  they  co-operate  ; and  for  most 
of  the  time  since  1883  they  have  co-operated  in  building  up  in  Japan 
one  church  known  here  as  the  ‘‘  Sei-ko-kwai,”  or  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  must  be  devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  how 
this  union  in  work  has  been  effected.  This  movement  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Sei-ko-kwai  and  mission  co-operation 
in  the  same,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  period  between  1883  and  tlie 
pre.sent  and  is  a good  part  of  that  history;  hence  I direct  attention 
mainly  to  it. 

From  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Hippon  Sei-ko-kwai  we 
learn  that  they  were  drawn  up  at  a Synod  consisting  of  English  and 
American  Bishops,  tlie  Japanese  and  foreign  clergy,  and  Japanese  and 
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Foreign  Lay  Delegates  held  at  Osaka  in  Feb.  1887.  Tlie  Constitution 
vvhicli,  with  the  Canons,  is  set  Lath  provisionally,  determines  the 
name,  the  standards,  and  order  of  the  church,  and  also  the  composi- 
tion and  powers  of  the  Synod.  The  Canons  contain  regulations  for 
the  admission,  superintendence,  and  examination  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  along  with  general  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
ehurch.  It  also  provides  for  the  organization  of  local  churches,  and 
Councils,  and  a Board  of  Missions.  It  sliould  be  liere  observed  that 
before  this  Constitution  was  adojited  in  1887,  just  six  months  after 
the  Osaka  Conference  in  1883,  on  the  18th  of  October  following, 
Bishop  Poole  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Japan.  After  a short  iieriod  of 
service  he  died  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Bickersteth. 
lie  and  Bishop  Williams  wei'e,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  church  were  drawn  up,  respectively  bisho[)s  of  the 
English  Church  missions,  and  the  American  Church  missions  iir  Japan. 
To  these  men,  aided'*'  no  doubted  by  men  like  the  lamented  Warr-en, 
this  w-ork  is  in  good  part  due.  In  1889,  Bishop  Williams  retired, 
after  having  exercised  Ins  episcopate  for  thirty  three  years,  and 
the  Americaii  bisliopric  remained  vacant  four  j'ears.  During  part 
of  this  time  the  American  Mission  was  administered  by  Dr.  Hare, 
Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  who  arrived  in  Japan  in  the  Spring  of  1891. 
During  this  year  and  the  two  succeeding  ones  important  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England,  and 
the  House  of  Bishops  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  respective  juris- 
dictions of  the  English  and  American  bishops  in  Japan,  and  the  deli- 
mitation of  dioceses.  In  a joint  memoi'andum  issued  by  Bishops  Hare 
and  Bickersteth  a territorial  division  was  proposed,  which  in  the 
Spring  of  1894  was  accepted  in  a modified  form  by  a fairly  unanimous 
vote  of  the  English,  American,  Canadian,  and  Japanese  clergy  and 
lay  representatives  convened  in  a special  Synod  in  Tokyo.  Japan  was 
thus  divided  into  six  dioceses  Two  of  these,  Hokkaido  and  Kyushu, 
have  natural  geographical  boiuidari(‘S,  with  tlieir  centres  at  Hak'odate 
and  Kumamoto.  The  Hondo  is  divided  into  four  dioceses,  viz.,  Korth 
Tokyo,  South  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kyoto.  On  June  14th  1893,  the  Rev. 

■"  Bishops  Williams  and  Bickersteth  \re;e  assisted  hy  nine  .Vinerican  and  Knglisli 
I’resbyters  who  drew  up  the  inovisional  Constitutions  and  Canons  in  July  1886. 
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Jiio.  McKim  was  consecrated  Bisliop  William’s  successor.  He  is  now 
bishop  of  the  North  Tokyo  diocese  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Tokyo. 
Since  the  death  of  Bishop  Bickersteth  in  1897, Bishop  Awdry,  since  1894 
bishop  of  Osaka,  has  been  transferred  to  Soutli  Tokyo.  Bishop  Foss  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Osaka.  On  Marcli  4th  1894,  and  on  June  29th  1894, 
the  Rev.  H.  Evington  and  the  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson  missionaries  of  the 
C,  M.  S.  of  twenty  and  twenty  two  years  experience  in  this  mission 
were  consecrated,  the  former  Bishop  of  Kyushu,  and  the  latter  Bishop 
of  Hokkaido.  Bishop  Partridge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  was  consecrated  to  tlie  diocese  of  Kyoto  in  Feb.  1900.  Thus 
gradually  lias  the  present  framework  of  this  church  in  Japan  been 
perfected,  in  the  main,  it  would  seem,  since  the  Osaka  Conference 
in  1883  This  must  appear  to  those  who  have  laboriously  effected 
this  work  a great  step  in  advance. 

As  a significant  indication  of  progress  and  of  a purpose  yet  to 
make  progress  in  this  family,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
missionaries  now  connected  with  the  societies  co-o])erating  in  the  work 
of  evangelization  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  whole  number  of 
missionaries  of  all  societies  in  Japan  when  the  Conl’erence  was  held  in 
1883.  The  hare  enumeration  of  all  the  forms  of  Christian  work 
carried  on  by  Ibis  large  number  of  workers  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  operating  among  all  classes  and  races  would  con- 
sume too  much  of  our  time; — let  it  suffice  to  say  that  all  forms  of  work 
are  carried  on  at  many  points.  For  particulars  I must  refer  you  to 
the  published  Reports  and  the  Statistical  Tables. 

II.  The  Presbyterian. 

(Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai.) 

The  next  is  the  Presbyterian  family  or  group.  This  consists  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (Northern),  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern),  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society,  all  co-operating 
with  the  “ Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,”  or  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
Dr.  Verbeck  in  liis  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,  pp. 
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84  91,*  gives  a full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  union  in  1872.  In 
1877  hut  four  bodies,  viz.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tlie  United 
8tites,  tbe  Eefonned  (Dutch)  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Churcli 
of  Scotland,  and  tlie  Womans  Union  Missionary  Society  joined  in 
tins  movement,  d’he  standmxls  of  doctrine  then  adopted  were  tlie 
M'estminster  Shorter  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms,  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Subse- 
quently, the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern)  joined  this 
movement  (1885).  Afterwards  the  CTerman  Eeformed  (1886),  and 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  (1889)  united  in  it.  The  Woman’s 
Union  Missionary  Society  has  co-operated  from  the  first.  Thus  in 
the  matter  of  the  number  of  co  operating  bodies  there  has  been 
progress  during  the  last  17  years.  In  tbe  history  of  this  period 
two  or  th.ree  things  deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  adoption  by  Synod  Dec.  3rd  1890,  of  the  present  Confession  of 
Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japarr 
after  a previous  effort  at  revision  of  the  Standards  adopted  in  1877^ 
This  effort  at  revision  was  made  in  order  to  union  with  the  Congrega- 
tional body.  Some  such  union  was  regarded  as  jiossible  and  desirable 
from  the  first.  Attempts  were  made  and  again  abandoned.  At  last 
in  1887  negotiations  looking  toward  union  were  initiated  by  the  Synod 
and  the  General  Conference.  These  were  continued  in  1888-9. 
Many  were  the  meetings  of  Synod  and  Conference  and  committees 
from  both  bodies  chosen  and  appointed  to  advance  this  wmrk. 
However,  in  May  1899,  negotiations  w^re  discontinued  without  results, 
or  rather,  without  attaining  the  end  pro]»osed.  Afterwards,  also  in 
1889,  a new  committee  of  Synod  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work 
of  creed  revision  with  the  result  that  in  Dec.  1890,  the  present  Creed, 
Constitution,  and  Canons  were  adopted.  These  have  given  general 
satisfaction  hitherto.  They  appear  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  church, 
and  promise  to  be  fruitful  of  further  good  results. 

Alongside  of  this  movement  for  creed-revision  and  union  w'^as 
another  which  those  who  participated  in  it  will  remember  with  lively 
interest.  This  was  the  effort  made  during  several  years,  roughly 
speaking  from  1879  to  1894  at  co-operation  of  the  different  missions 
* Osaka  Confeience  Proceed ings. 
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with  the  Jiipane'e  churches  in  evangelistic  work.  In  1879  a ‘‘Denrlo- 
Kyoku  or  Board  of  Missions  was  formed,  and  dissolved  in  1883. 
Again  in  lS8h‘  the  Daikwai,  or  Synod  established  and  approved  a 
“ Dendo  Kyoku  ” in  winch  a number  of  representatives  of  the  missions 
co-operated  with  an  equal  number  of  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists 
chosen  according  to  understood  rules.  These  continued  to  work  to- 
gether, not  without  some  success  and  encouragement  in  evangelistic 
work  for  several  years.  In  1890  the  Synod  was  led  to  establish  a 
centralized  Board  of  Missions.  In  1894  a central  and  independent 
board  was  formed  Iw'  Synod.  In  the  meantime  the  first  plan  of  co- 
operation was  discontinued.  Each  mission  now  sustains  and  looks 
after  its  own  evangelistic  Avork  ; Avhile  the  independent  board  of  the 
Synod,  for  the  last  five  years  has  maintained  and  directed  its  OAvn 
eA^angelistic  \Amrk  in  different  ])laces,  depending  almost  wholly  upon 
contributions  from  native  Christians.  These  contributions  appear  to 
increase  steadily  year  after  year,  being  yen  562  the  first  year,  1469 
the  second,  1909  the  third,  2891  the  fourth,  and  nearly  4000  the  past 
or  fifth  year.  While  this  work  is  going  on  supported  and  directed  by 
the  Japanese  churches  and  ministers,  the  misdons  carry  on  their  own 
evangelistic,  educational,  and  other  Avork,  in  full  harmony  Avith,  and  in 
order  to  build  up,  the  same  church,  thus  cooperating  Avith  it. 

HI.  The  Baptists. 

This  family  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate,  in  one  respect,  in  that 
the  simplicity  of  its  ecclesiastical  organization  has  exempted  it  from  the 
trying  work  of  effecting  unions  and  adjustments  such  as  I have  des- 
cribed in  the  account  given  of  the  tAvo  preceding  families.  Being 
thus  exempted  largely  from  such  labors,  it  has  been  more  at  liberty  to 
direct  and  devote  all  its  energies  and  efforts  to  strengthening  its  chosen 
evangelistic  work,  its  churche.«,  and  schools.  Since  1889  when  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  sent  out  eleven  neAV  missionaries,  new 
stations  have  been  o])ened  by  that  mission,  and  old  ones  have  been 
strengthened.  In  1892  Avork  Avas  extended  from  Kobe  to  Osaka. 
Evangelistic  Avork  throughout  the  country  from  Nemuro  on  the  north 
to  Shimnnoseki  in  the  south  has  been  carried  on  in  continuation  of 
what  had  been  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  mission  from  the  first. 
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From  1890  and  onward  additional  needed  educational  work  was  under- 
taken. In  1893  provision  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  teachers  was 
made  for  the  Theological  School  located  in  Yokohama.  Mr.  Clement 
in  1895  opened  an  academy  in  Tsukiji  for  the  education  of  young 
men  in  advanced  general  education,  and  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the 
Theological  School.  Before  1889  there  were  two  girl’s  schools,  one  in 
Tokyo,  and  one  in  Yokohama,  with  84  scholars.  The^e  have  grown  in 
niunbers  and  in  influence.  Besides  these  three  others  like  them  have 
been  established,  one  in  Sendai,  one  in  Himeji,  and  one  in  Chofu, 
with  2-19  scholars  in  all.  These  schools  are  all  now  accommodated 
with  good  buildings.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  day  and  evening 
schools,  and  Sunday  schools  in  the  churches.  Among  the  many  forms 
of  evangelistic  work  now  successfully  carried  on,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  “ Fukuin  Maru,”  the  B aptist  Mission  Ship  for  use  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  adjacent  islahds.  This  vessel  wlaich  is  well  manned 
and  which  hais  recently  made  its  triad  trip  is  designed  for  service  for 
about  eight  montiis  in  the  year  in  the  Inlaind  Sea  with  its  numerous 
islands.  Probably  four  nionth.s  a year  will  baa  spent  outside  between 
the  straiits  of  Shinionoseki  and  the  Liu  chin  Islands.  The  simplest 
forms  of  evaaigelistic  work  are  contemplated.  The  distribution  of 
literature,  the  .sale  of  Scripture  portion*,  preaching  in  houses  or  in  a 
tent,  or  on  the  vessel’s  deck,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a niaigic  laintern, 
conversations  with  individuads  by  the  wary  side,  and  house  to  house 
visiting,  will  be  resorted  to.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  large  li.*hing  population.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  boaard,  or  on 
the  beach  for  the  men,  and  first  aid  given  in  the  case  of  the  aiccidcnts 
which  are  so  freapient  among  them.”  With  this  end  in  view  cruises 
have  recently  been  made,  and  reported  by  Cai])tadn  Bickel  who  is  in 
charge  ot  this  vessel.  Certainly  all  wish  him  greait  success  in  this,  in 
Japan,  hitherto  untried  method  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  notice 
of  all. 

In  1889  the  Baiptist  Southern  Convention  sent  two  families 
to  work  in  Kyushu  ; one  of  which  luxs  since  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Two 
more  faiinilies  have,  however,  since  airrived  in  this  field.  This  ndssion 
engaiges  in  purely  evangelistic  work,  which  it  carries  on  in  hauinony 
with  those  of  the  same  fiandly  alreauly  engaiged  in  this  work. — 
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The  Church  of  Christ*  in  Japnn  being  in  accord  with  ll.iptists  on 
the  practice  of  immersion  on  confession  of  faith,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
included  in  the  Baptist  group  even  though  there  is  no  organic  connec- 
tion between  either  churches  or  missions.  It  began  work  here  in  18S3, 
the  year  when  the  Osaka  Conference  was  held.  Its  main  station  is 
Tokyo,  besides  \vdjich  it  now  has  fifteen  stations  throughout  the 
Empire.  These  are  cared  for  by  the  missionaries  on  the  field  along 
with  a number  of  Japanese  evangelists.  Their  work  is  carried  on  in 
churches  and  Sunday  schools ; also  in  charity  schools  and  denomina- 
tional schools  for  girls  in  the  homes  of  the  missionaries.  A naagazine 
and  tracts  are  printed  and  one  missionary  engages  in  medical  work. 

IV.  The  CoNCiREGATJOHALlSTS 

The  first  representatives  of  the  American  Board,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Greene,  arrived  in  Japan  in  1869.  In  1883  when  the  Osaka  Con- 
ference met  there  were  35  missionaries  in  the  field  with  19  organized 
churches  and  1097  members.  From  published  reports  we  learn  that 
the  chief  work  of  the  mission  has  been  and  is  general  or  evangelistic. 
Foreign  missionaries  engaged  in  this  form  of  work  reside  in  twelve 
stations  now  permanently  occupied,  namely,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Maebashi, 
Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Osaka,  Sapporo,  Sendai, 
Tokyo,  and  Tottori.  To  promote  this  general  evangelistic  work  the 
mission  carries  on  educational  work,  supporting  and  directing  some 
schools,  and  contributing  teaching  force  to  others.  In  all,  ten  schools 
and  kindergartens  are  thus  supported.  Medical  work  is  carried  on  as 
is  also  the  work  of  publication.  For  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  after 
the  Osaka  Conference  this  mission  in  common  with  all  otliers  then 
established  in  Japan  enjoyed  a period  of  great  prosperity.  Then  were 
heard  re[)or!s  of  great  religious  interest  manifested  at  many  points 
throughout  the  countrju  Large  numbers  professed  their  faith  and 
were  admitted  into  the  churches,  many  of  them,  we  now  think,  with- 
out sufficiently  deep  convictions  At  the  same  time  there  was  mani- 
fested an  enthusiastic  eagerness  for  a knowledge  of  foreign  things, 
languages  especially,  also  science  and  even  religion.  As  a result,  the 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  wei'e  every  where  thronged.  In  1890  Dr. 
Niishima  died  leaving  the  school  he  had  built  up  and  the  mission  to 
* Ditciples. 
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meet  and  contend  witli  the  period  of  reaction  tliat  shortly  afterwards 
set  in.  In  this  lirst  period  tliis  mission  shared  witli  the  Presbyterian 
group  of  missions  the  labor  and  anxiety  ot  long  continued  and  ulti- 
mately fruitless  efforts  to  effect  organic  union.  Tlie  following  period 
of  nine  years  from  1891  to  the  present  has  been  marked  by  an  equally 
strange  antipathy  to  things  foreign.  In  these  days  the  spirit  of  old 
Japan  (Yamato  damashii)  has  been  aroused  and  much  has  been  spoken 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  tbe  pre-servation  of  national  characteris- 
tics. The  flame  of  patriotism  thus  kindled  has  been  fanned  by  breezes 
from  across  the  sea.  Literary  men  from  other  lands  by  subtle  adula- 
tion of  oriental  religions  have  made  matters  worse,  as  have  self  styled 
“thinkers”  who  have  brought  in  a flood  of  agnosticism  and  free 
thought.  The  result  has  been  that  the  churches  have  made  little  pro- 
gress numerically  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  while  the  schools  have 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  feeling  and  hostile  legis- 
tation.  Of  schools,  the  Dofliisha  has  been  the  most  severely  tried. 
An  account  of  its  vicissitudes  in  recent  years  will  be  instructive.  In 
giving  this  I quote  largely  from  the  Iliq)ort  of  the  American  Board’s 
Missions  till  June  1900.  This  will  give  us  a correct  view  of  the  past 
proceedings  and  present  status  of  the  institution.  As  all  know,  the 
Doshisha  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  be  a Christian  school.  This 
fact  was  stated  ex|)ivssly  in  its  constitution.  Three  missionaries  were 
to  sit  with  the  trustees  tliough  without  the  right  to  vote.  Eventually 
however,  the  trustees  while  retaining  the  name  Christian  opposed,  or 
permitted  opposition  to  Christianity  within  the  school.  Here  the 
missionaries  protested,  but  no  attention  was  jtaid  to  their  protest.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1895  a deputation  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  tbe 
American  Board  visited  Japan.  The  trustees  were  found  unwilling  to 
deflne  their  attitude  towards  Christianity  bej’ond  saying  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  school  to  cultivate  a Christian  spirit.  They  said 
moreover  that  the  attempt  to  define  their  atitude  would  give  the 
Doshisha  a sectarian  character  which  they  felt  bound  to  avoid.  Also 
that  the  widest  toleration  of  religious  opinion  must  be  allowed  and  that 
on  this  understanding  they  had  accepted  the  trust.  Later  they  gave 
notice  that  all  aid  from  the  Board,  excepting  unconditional  aid  would 
be  declined  after  the  close  of  1896.  At  the  Aium  d IMeeting  that  year 
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it  was  deckled  to  recomiuend  the  iiiissiouary  teachers  to  resign  tlieir 
jjositions  in  the  school.  The  missionaries  separated  from  it.  President 
Kozaki  resigned,  and  Eev.  Mr.  Yokoi  was  appointed  his  -successor.  For 
three  years  the  station  at  Kyoto  was  ont  of  relation  with  the  Doshisha, 
and  the  scliool  fell  into  line  with  the  national  .sy.stem,  being  organized 
as  a “ Middle  School.”  At  length  after  iniicli  negotiation  the  trustee-s 
and  president  were  led  to  resign,  leaving  the  way  open  for  reorganization. 
The  new  board  of  directors  was  organized  July  1899  and  the  Hon.  S. 
Saibara,  M.  P.  was  elected  first  President  of  the  new  board.  Three 
members  of  the  mission  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Mr.  T.  liirotsu  was  chosen  principal  of  the  school. 
The  directors  decided  to  give  up  the  connection  with  the  national 
system  and  their  recognition  as  a Middle  School.  The  school  was  at 
a low  ebb  wlien  the  present  Board  took  hold  of  it  last  spring.  Mr. 
Hirotsu  is  earnestly  striving  to  restore  the  old  spirit  of  the  school. 
Thus  “ the  institution  has  now  been  reorganized  and  has  terminated 
its  connection  with  the  national  sj'stem,  and  resumed  its  independence 
in  order  to  maintain  its  Christian  character,  and  some  of  the  station 
are  again  working  with  it  though  not  giving  so  much  time  to  it  as  in 
former  years.  Dr.  Albrecht  has  left  Mayebashi  for  Kyoto  ” to  hel[)  solve 
if  po-ssible  the  pressing  problem  of  raising  up  laborers  for  the  broad 
field  of  Japan,  by  his  services,  as  dean  in  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  reorganized  Do-shisha, — a department  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  Theological  School  which  the  Station  has  been  carrying  on  during 
the  last  three  year.s. 

V.  The  Methodist  Group. 

This  family  includes  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.  S,, 
and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  both  represented  in  Japan  since 
1873  ; also  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America  since  1876  ; 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  since  1880  ; and  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  since  1886.  With  these  co-operate  the  AVomen’s  Conferences 
and  Societies.  The  first  of  the.?e,  the  M.  E.  Church,  embracing  the 
Japan  Conference,  carries  on  evangelistic  and  educational  work  in 
-seven  districts,  namely,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Shinano,  Sendai, 
Hakodate  and  Sapporo.  In  each  of  these  districts  resides  a Presiding 
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Elder  who  superintends  evangelistic  work  in  the  places  named  and  in 
many  outlying  stations.  A Conference  similar  to  the  one  organized 
in  the  north  was  established  in  Kyushu  in  1898,  and  has  several 
stations.  In  1883,  when  educational  work  at  Aoyama  began.  Bishop 
Merrill  visited  Japan.  The  next  year  the  Annual  Conference  was 
organized  by  Bishop  Wiley.  Since  then  from  year  to  year  different 
Bishops  visited  the  field  till  1896,  and  since  then  Bishops  Joyce  a?Kl 
Cranston  had  the  oversight  two  3'ears  each.  This  year,  1900,  Bishop 
IMoore  was  elected  to  serve  four  years  on  the  Japan,  Korean  and  China 
stations,  residing  in  Shanghai.  Of  a total  of  91  missionaries  arrived 
since  1883,  57  have  arrived  since  1894,  a fact  indicative  of  rapid 
growth  in  recent  years,  in  striking  contrast  in  this  respect  with  several 
older  missions.  The  work  of  education  in  numerous  sciiools  of  all 
grades  and  classes  has  been  vigorously  carried  on,  as  has  also  the  wort: 
of  publication. 

The  iMethodist  Church  of  Canada  has  labored  chiefly  in  the 
central  portion  of  Ja[)an.  It  has  established  and  maintained  Christian 
v/ork  at  Kanazawa,  Nagano,  Fukui,  Toyama,  Niigata,  Kofu,  Shizuoka, 
and  Tokyo.  In  1889  an  Annual  Conference  was  organized  in  udiich 
Japanese  ministers  and  laymen  had  an  equal  voice  with  the  mission- 
aries in  organizing  and  developing  churches.  A movement  to  secure 
the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Church  was 
in  1884  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Conference  voted  premature. 
A like  movement  took  place  and  equivalent  action  was  taken  about 
the  same  time  in  several  other  missions.  Like  her  sister  societies  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Church  has  engaged  vigorously  in  all  forms  of 
evangelistic  work  and  educational  work  as  well.  An  experiment  in 
evangelization  is  the  Kongo  Central  Tabernacle,  a kind  of  institution- 
al cburch  founded  liy  Dr.  Eby.  This  being  located  in  a part  of  the 
city  much  frequented  by  students  gives  this  class  many  op[)Ortunities 
to  hear. 

Ibhe  Evangelical  Association,  a sister  society  with  its  headquarters 
and  theological  school  in  Tokyo,  has  carried  on  like  work  with  the  two 
foregoing  since  1876.  Its  Annual  Conference  was  organized  by  Bishop 
Esher  in  1893.  The  period  since  1887  has  been  marked  by  steady 
growth  and  development.  Since  1890,  station  work  in  the  country 
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lias  been  a marked  feature.  This  mission  also  has  been  reinforced  by 
one  family  and  two  single  ladies,  just  arrived. 

From  1880  to  1887  the  Methodist  Protestant  Mission  confined  its 
efforts  to  Yokohama  In  1890  it  established  the  Anglo  Japanese 
College  at  Nagoya,  and  now  maintains  several  chapels  in  that  t ity  and 
surrounding  country.  In  1892  it  began  work  at  Shizuoka  which  it 
carries  on  as  at  Nagoya  by  establishing  chapels  in  or  near  the  city. 
In  this  year  also  the  Japan  Missionary  Conference  was  organized. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  since  the  establishment 
of  its  Mis.«ion  in  1886,  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  South  Western 
part  of  Japan  occupying  stations  adjacent  to  the  Inland  Sea.  In  this 
choice  of  a field  it  has  manifested  a desire  to  labor  in  harmony  with 
other  mission, “ of  the  same  family.  It  supports  a girls’  school  in  Hiro- 
shima, and  the  Ivwan.sei  Gakuin  and  Bible  Training  School  in  Kobe. 

This  family  of  missions  has  all  along  shown  a marked  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Temperance  and  Social  Purity,  In  this  it  has 
been  ably  seconded  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Taro  Ando,  and  Mr.  Sho 
Nemoto,  M.  P.,  who  recently  secured  the  passage  of  a bill  prohibiting 
juvenile  smoking.  The  agitation  against  the  Social  Evil  in  Japan, 
inaugurated  and  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy  and  others  in 
Na.goya,  seconded  vigorously  by  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  well  as 
by  many  Japanese  reformers,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  editors  of 
Japanese  newspapers,  and  other  sympathizers,  has  resulted  in  a signal 
victory  for  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  purity.  This  victory  was  not  gain- 
ed without  conflict,  but  we  may  say  it  has  been  gained,  and  the  noise 
of  conflict  is  beginning  to  suhside.  No  one  ought  hereafter  to  speak 
or  write  on  this  subject  without  first  having  read  what  has  been  pub- 
lished by  such  papers  as  the  Mainiclii  Shimb^m,  the  Nirolm.  the  Shin 
Nippon^  the  Jiji  Shimpo  and  others.  The  editors  of  these  papers  have 
been  in  earnest.  No  one  who  reads  the  editorials  that  have  appeared 
daily  now  for  some  months  can  fail  to  see  that  this  wide-spread  move- 
ment will  yet  lead  to  far  reaching  results.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  little 
could  have  been  effected  by’-  the  most  zealous  efforts  had  not  the  exist- 
ing courts  been  established  and  laws  published,  A successful  appeal 
to  these  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a Department  Instruction 
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whicli  makes  the  position  of  the  reformers  still  more  secure,  and  which 
will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  conflict  with  still  better  results,  and 
hopes  of  success.  Doubtless  in  the  mean  time  regrettable  incidents 
have  occurred,  and  these  will  no  doubt  continue  to  occur,  which  the 
enemies  of  tliis  reformation  will  use  to  discredit  it.  But  when  all  has 
been  said  and  done  it  will  be  found  that  a substantial  achievement 
has  been  gained,  and  a long  step  taken  toward  securing  a recognition 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  oppressed  unfortunates,  and  facilitating 
their  return  to  a virtuous  life.  This  movement  so  recent  has  not  yet 
expended  its  force,  hence  I cannot  do  justice  to  it.  I can  only  call  at- 
tention to  it  as  an  indication  that  the  cause  which  we  all  wish  to  pro- 
mote advances  and  will  finally  triumph. 

The  five  families  which  I have  named,  it  will  ba  found,  include 
a large  majority  of  all  the  missionaries  in  Japan.  In  these  there  has 
been  a noteworthy  movement  towards  organic  unity  and  cooperation 
since  the  Osaka  Conference,  and  these  several  families  work  side  by 
side  in  the  wide  field  which  each  seeks  to  cover  wfithout  serious  friction 
or  conflict.  Besides  the  societies  already  mentioned  as  included  in 
the  five  main  groups,  there  are  a number  of  other  missions,  as  the 
Friend’s  Mission,  the  Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  others  whose  helpful  work  in  their  several  spheres  has  contributed 
to  the  result  already  accomplished.  Time  today  does  not  permit  to  do 
more  than  refer  in  this  cursory  manner  to  that  work.  For  details  I 
must  refer,  as  already  stated,  to  their  published  reports,  and  to  the 
statistical  tables  prepared  for  this  Conference.*  There  are  also 
societies  on  which  we  all  depend,  as  the  several  Bible  Societies, 
the  Book  and  Tract  Societies,  that  deserve  fuller  mention  than 
I can  give,  as  do  the  Seamen’s  Missions,  the  Scripture  Union,  and 
other  organizations  for  promoting  Christian  work.  Last  of  all,  there 
is  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  whose  spacious  hail  we  meet.  The  work  of  this  body  is  before 
our  eyes,  and  needs  no  description  or  commendation.  All  that  I have 
mentioned,  harmoniously  co-operating  to  advance  one  and  the  same 
great  end,  afford  us  a striking  illustration  of  unity  in  diversity  which  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  contemplate.  The  diversity  observed  is 

*See  statistical  tables  and  als-j  farther  reports  on  special  Missions  in  the  Appendix. 
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unavoidable,  but  a review  of  the  whole  period  of  17  years  will  show 
many  points  in  wliicli  the  main  groups  are  strikingly  alike.  They  are 
alike  of  course  in  the  common  aim  which  all  have  in  view, — to  advance 
the  glory  of  the  one  true  God.  They  ai’e  alike  in  the  variety  of  work 
undertaken  and  carried  on,  evangelistic,  educational,  charitable,  medical 
^nd  literary,  as  well  as  alike  in  adopting  new  and  different  methods 
of  work.  All  have  carried  on  regular  work  in  churches  and  preaching 
places.  The  Methodists  have  tried  “ Gospel  Societies and  Higlit 
Schools  with  success.  The  Episcopalian  group,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
church  work,  have  established  Sekkyo  Kwan  ” and  ‘‘  Dendotai,” 
(Preaching  Halls  and  Evangelistic  Bands)  to  reach  the  people.  With 
the  same  end  in  view  the  Baptists  have  built  their  “ Gospel  Ship  ” to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  to  remote  and  unfrequented  places.  Others 
have  engaged  in  way  side  and  open  air  preaching,  and  house  to  house 
visitation.  All  are  alike  in  readiness  to  adopt  the  most  promising 
methods  of  evangelization.  Again  most  if  not  all  the  families  men- 
tioned  are  alike  in  the  efforts  that  they  have  made  to  effect  union 
among  them.selves,  and  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  Churches. 
Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  successful,  others  not.  Moreover  the 
main  families  are  ail  alike  in  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  to 
carry  on  evangelistic  work  in  all  parts  of  this  wide  empire  from  the 
extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South,  from  Hokkaido  to  Loo  Choo 
and  Formosa.  Hence  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Congregationalists  and  the  IMethodists  have  their  Stations 
and  evangelists  every  where.  Yet  such  is  the  extent  of  territory  and 
such  the  multitudes  to  be  reached  in  city  and  country  that  they  do  not 
seriously  conflict,  nor  do  they  reach  all  the  })eople.  If  this  dmpliea- 
tion  should  giwvto  be  a great  evil  it  should  be  rectified,  if  at  all,  by  the 
action  of  our  Home  Boards.  Again  all  alike  have  always  manifested  a 
disposition  to  rejoice  in  each  others  success  as  well  as  to  .sympathise 
with  each  others  misfortune.s.  This  leads  us,  though  not  actually 
united,  nor  even  cooperating  in  all  forms  of  Christian  work,  to  enter- 
tain mutual  regard  which  is  better  than  mere  external  unity. 

Once  more : all  are  al  ike  in  having  shared  the  prosperity  of  the 
fi.rst  half  of  the  period  under  review  and  the  adversity  of  the  last  half, 
and  throughout  it  all,  in  having  made  substantial  progress,  as  the 
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statistical  tables  will  show,  besides  progress  wliich  no  statistical  tables 
can  show.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  adjustments  have  been  elfected 
and  foundations  laid  that  bid  fair  to  be  permanent.  The  schools 
have  become  better  equipped  and  are  more  firmly  establislied.  Sites 
have  been  selected  and  institutions  built.  Many  stations  throughout 
the  land  have  been  deliberately  and  judiciously  chosen,  and  let  us 
hope,  permanently  occupied.  All  this  means  progress.  Improve- 
ment too  may  be  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  church  papers,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  Christian  books  and  tract?.  The  same  may  be 
noticed  in  the  character  of  men  and  v/omen  who  have  maintained 
their  faith  till  today.  Christians  have  been  tried  and  matured,  some 
of  whom  are  still  with  us.  Others,  foreigners  and  Japanese,  have 
died  in  the  faith  and  left  the  world  richer  by  their  memory.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  lamented  Niijima  and  Dr.  Verbeck 
whose  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan  was  read  at  the  Osaka 
Conference.  Of  the  three  Chairmen  of  that  Conference,  Hepburn, 
McClay,  and  Warren,  none  are  with  us  to  day.  Others  both  men 
and  women  have  left  us,  and  others  then  young  have  grown  old.  In 
the  meantime  we  see  indubitable  signs  that  the  glacial  age  in  the  east 
is  beginning  to  break  up.  The  Orient  is  moved  ; the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  just  here.  The  whole  world  is  astir.  What  revolutions  will 
take  place  in  the  period  before  us  ? But  who  shall  live  when  God 
doeth  this.  Let  this  Conference  young  and  old  together  prepare  to 
take  one  more  forward  step. 


EVANGELISTIC  WOEK. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

How  Far  is  the  Ground  Covered  by  Existing  Agencies 
and  What  Remains  to  be  Done. 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  M.  E.  C.,  Yokohama, 

Dr.  Strong,  in  !us  chapter  on  the  “ Mission  of  the  Church,” 
refers  to  wdiat  he  denominates  “ a vicious  dualism  which  runs  through- 
out life  separating  it  into  the  sacred  and  the  secular.”  It  sometimes 
appears  that  this  tendancy  to  a “ line  of  cleavage  ” approaches  such  a 
vicious  dualism  in  mission  work  when  the  evangelistic  is  unduly 
separated  from  the  other  forms  of  Christian  effort.  AVe  are  here  for 
the  one  pur[)Ose  of  evangelizing  tliis  land,  and  the  work  is  one  though 
the  means  are  various.  All  we  do  should  be  imbued  with  tlie  evan- 
gelistic spirit  if  it  is  truly  missionary  work. 

There  comes  to  mind  the  example  of  a medical  missionary  work 
carried  on  by  a devoted  couple  in  one  of  the  cities  of  this  Empire,  which 
is  so  permeated  with  the  evangelistic  spirit  as  to  make  it  as  mucli  a 
center  of  spiritual  as  of  physical  healing.  It  is  Christian  medical  work 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  “ Christian.” 

So  likewise  in  educational  work  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
school  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  as  mighty  a factor  for  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  souls  as  any  church  in  the  land.  AYho  can  calculate 
the  spiritual  dynamic  of  a school  carried  on  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Mary  Lyon  founded  the  famous  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  ? Such  a 
spiritualized  intellectualism  will  develop  the  noblest  elements  of  human 
nature,  and  bring  many  into  closest  sympathy  with  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  point  to  eulogize  the  grand  results 
already  accom[)lished  in  Japan;  nor  have  we  time,  or  disposition,  to 
mourn  over  the  failures  or  shortcomings  that  have  caused  sorrow  in 
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the  past.  Those  who  labor  iu  the  Master’s  name  should  not  be  unduly 
elated  by  success  nor  depre.^sed  beyond  measure  by  the  failure  of  their 
plans  and  expectations.  We  rejoice  today  that  Clirist  is  being  prc- 
claimed  so  widely  in  this  Empire,  and  praise  His  name  that  we  have 
a share  in  this  glorious  work. 

A satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  propounded  for  our  considera- 
tion this  afternoon  is  not  a little  difficult  because  of  the  'M^srsoual 
equation  ” and  the  varying  theories  of  mission  work.  To  those  who 
consider  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  messengers  of  the  cross  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  “ Good  Tidings”  of  salvation — a sowing  of  the  seed,  with 
small  attention  to  the  watering  and  cultivating  of  what  has  been 
planted — a limited  force  of  enthusiastic  and  energetic  preachers  might 
seem  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  purpose  is  to  build  up  a 
church,  well  founded  and  organized,  which  shall  continue  the  form  of 
polity  and  creed  we  are  sent  here  to  represent,  then  a larger  force  is 
needed,  various  forms  of  work  must  be  undertaken,  and  the  question 
before  us  would  receive  a different  answer. 

Again,  in  considering  the  question  we  find  it  almost  indissolubly 
linked  to  another  that  will  be  discussed  here  later.  While  from  the 
standpoint  of  simple  evangelism  the  question  seems  easy,  yet  if  a self- 
supporting  aggressive  form  of  Christianity  is  to  be  established  difficul- 
ties appear.  Thougli  it  may  seem  to  be  anticipating  the  discussion 
of  another  subject  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  personally  the  longer 
T am  connected  with  this  work  the  more  deeply  I am  convinced  that 
it  has  been  a serious  mistake  to  pay  settled  pastors  from  foreign  funds. 
If  it  be  permissible  to  differentiate  the  pastoral  from  tlie  evangelistic 
work,  we  might  say  that  it  is  the  latter  for  which  we  are  especially 
responsible,  and  which  we  are  considering  at  this  time.  The  pastoral 
office  would  be  gradually  filled  as  the  evangelistic  effort  resulted  in 
groups  of  Christians  who  felt  tlie  need  of  luore  intimate  and  effective 
leadership  than  occasional  visits  or  the  efforts  of  one  of  their  own 
number  could  supply,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  for  it.  At  least,  if 
forces  are  to  be  increased  it  should  not  be  along  the  line  of  ])astors 
supported  by  foreign  funds 

The  “ ground”  that  we  are  considering  is  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
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excluding  Formo.sa  ; and  the  “existing  agencies”  I take  to  he  all  the 
evangelical  forces  now  in  the  field. 

It  does  not  seem  to  he  necessary  to  he  too  exact  or  elaborate  in 
the  figures  given,  for  we  know  that  statistics  are  decidedly  fallihle. 
Basing  our  calculation  on  tlie  figures  given  for  1899,  wliich  will  he 
approximately  correct  for  today,  we  find  tlie  foreign  missionaries 
numher  244  men  and  254  women  (unmarried),  or,  including  employees 
not  regular  missionaries,  a total  of  512,  not  including  the  wives  of 
missionaries.  This  is  the  working  force  of  Protestant  Christianity  in 
Japan  that  has  come  from  abroad.  Add  to  this  550  Japanese  preacli- 
ers  and  helpers,  and  283  Bible- women  and  we  have  800  men  and  545 
women  who  are  supposed  to  give  their  full  time  and  strength  to  some 
branch  of  the  work  here,  a total  of  1345. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  body  of  workers  was  formed  into  two 
battalions  under  one  leader,  studying  tire  whole  field  and  the  greatest 
economy  of  forces,  and  that  all  were  occupied  in  the  direct  evangelistic 
effort.  If  we  take  the  population  of  tlie  Empire  to  be  45,000,000 
souls  there  would  be  approximately  one  worker  for  every  34,000 
people.  If  we  consider  what  may  be  called  the  congestion  of  workers 
in  some  of  the  centers,  the  deductions  that  should  be  made  for  time 
and  strength  given  to  educational  and  other  work,  and  also  the 
numbers  continually  on  furlough  we  will  see  that  the  above  ratio  is 
entirely  too  favorable  a showing.  If  the  policy  of  the  leader  was 
concentration  of  forces  he  would  find  large  sections  of  tire  country 
unsupplied,  while  if  he  attempted  an  even  distribution  of  his  force, 
sending  them  out  two  by  two  as  Christ  did,  each  pair  would  find  a 
population  of  about  67,000  to  be  evangelized  in  the  section  assigned 
to  them.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  workei’s  are  on  the 
field  and  in  direct  evangelistic  work  all  the  time.  xVs  this  ideal  is  of 
course  unattainable  the  proportion  to  each  couple  would  probably  be 
well  over  100,000.  As  to  the  distribution  of  foreign  workers  ;-the 
reports  show  that  they  are  resident  in  sixty-seven  different  jilaces.  Of 
this  number  fifty-one  places  have  less  than  5,  seven  places  have  from 
5 to  10,  four  other  places  have  from  11  to  20,  and  five  places  have  over 
20  resident  missionaries  each,  not  including  wives.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  are  in  Tokyo,  or  about  23  of  the  entire  number. 
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Estimating  that  17^  of  the  Japanese  workers  are  there  also  and  that 
is  a fair  estimate  judging  from  the  church  I represent,  we  have  20^ 
of  the  Cliristian  workers  of  Japan  in  Tokyo,  which  rougldy  speaking 
contains  hut  3^9^  of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  While  we  may 
acknowledge  that  if  all  were  working  in  one  organization  this  percent- 
age might  he  reduced,  yet  I am  sure  that  most  would  not  consider 
Tokyo  greatly  oversupplied  with  Christian  laborers.  Tdie  uiiificition 
of  organization  would  he  valuable  not  so  much  for  reducing  numbers 
as  for  making  more  effective  use  of  the  forces  in  hand. 

If  we  go  out  of  Tokyo  we  see  a nominal  average  of  one  worker  to 
40,000  people,  though  from  what  has  gone  before  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  virtually  nearly  double  that  figure.  The  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  many  large  towns  have  scarcely  heard  the  Gospel,  and 
even  though  it  be  regularly  preached  in  many  places  the  town  as  a 
whole  sees  or  hears  but  little  of  it.  Then  as  we  go  out  through  the 
country  districts  and  along  the  coasts  with  the  hundreds  of  large  vil- 
lages and  thousands  of  smaller  ones  in  which  the  word  of  God  is 
rarely  if  ever  proclaimed,  we  see  before  us  a vast  field  of  work,  much 
of  it  virgin  soil,  with  various  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  pioneer. 
The  soil  may  be  good  but  it  is  occupied  by  the  growth  of  centuries. 
Uud(>r  such  circumstancss  it  is  not  enough  to  scatter  the  good  seed 
broadcast.  Much  labor  must  be  expended  to  eradicate  prejudices 
already  deeply  rooted  and  clean  out  the  almost  impenetrable  under- 
brush  of  indifference  as  well  as  tlie  stouter  growth  of  erroneous  faith. 
For  so  extensive  an  evangelistic  effort  our  forces  seem,  luuuanly  speak- 
ing, totally  inadequate.  A tenfold  increase  in  the  number  does  not 
appear  too  extravagant  a desire  in  order  that  Japan  may  be  speedily 
permeated  wdth  the  Gospel.  We  say  this  while  fully  recognizing  the 
fact  that  our  dependence  is  not  on  the  intellect  or  powers  of  man,  for 
God  can  work  by  many  or  by  few.  “ The  battle  is  the  Lord’s.”  He 
gives  the  vdctory  to  his  chosen  ones.  It  is  true  that  we  are  today  con- 
sidering the  human  factor  in  the  problem  of  Japan’s  evangelization, 
but  the  other,  the  divine,  can  never  be  ignored. 

Then  not  a little  depends  on  the  individual.  It  has  been  said 
that  quality,  not  quantity,  is  what  should  be  most  sought  after  in 
mission  workers ; and  I would  insist  especially  on  spiritual  quality. 
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Nuinbers  are  nnt  the  only  criterion  of  efficiency  or  success.  The  little 
Moravian  Church  has  done  more  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  as 
represented  by  the  downmost  man  than  many  a far  larger  body  of 
Christians,  proud  of  their  numbers  aid  wealth.  A few,  baptized  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  the  apostles  of  old,  will  be  far  more  efficient 
than  many  whose  main  anxiety  is  their  income,  whose  work  is  per- 
functory because  their  hearts  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  and  who  cannot 
even  understand  a passionate  longing  for  the  salvation  of  the  dying 
souls  about  them.  If  the  workers  of  today  were  each  and  every  one 
filled  with  the  Spirit — not  content  with  a little  grace  in  the  bottom  of 
their  vessels,  but  filled  to  overflowing — the  numbers  we  have  given 
would  be  enough  to  set  Japan  on  fire  for  Grod.  It  was  but  a handful 
of  disciples,  not  one  tenth  of  our  ])resent  force,  who  turned  the  world 
upside  down  throughout  the  great  Eoman  Empire  during  tlie  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero. 

Looking  over  this  field  toda}"  and  noting  the  spiritual  weakness  of 
many  and  the  lack  of  economy  due  to  tlie  overlapping  of  territory 
occupied  by  several  churches,  we  conclude  that  the  number  of  workers  is 
far  too  small  ; though,  as  already  intimated,  the  most  important  point 
is  not  the  increase  of  numbers  so  much  as  the  raising  of  tlie  standard 
of  spiritual  efficiency  in  the  force  we  now  have ; tliis  would  go  far 
towards  the  solution  of  the  burning  question,  “ how  may  we  bring 
Christ  more  successfully  to  the  attention  of  the  indifferent  multi- 
tudes A prominent  Christian  worker  once  said  that  the.  conversion 
of  the  world  speedily  was  but  a matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Given 
means  sufficient,  the  Gospel  could  soon  be  jiroclaimed  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  was  more  epigrammatic  than  exact.  Yet  we 
all  recognize  the  importance  of  money  in  our  work  and  would  like  to 
see  far  larger  sums  coining  into  the  mission  treasuries,  so  that  all 
suitable  volunteers  might  be  sent  to  the  front  as  speedil}'  as  possible. 
It  is  not  the  time  for  reducing  ap[)roiiriations  to  this  field,  and  the 
Mission  Board  that  adopts  the  policy  of  decreasing  its  gifts  is  making 
a serious  mistake.  Rather  should  we  hear  of  additional  appropriations 
for  the  sending  out  of  large  reinforcements.  While,  as  intimated 
before,  my  personal  preference  would  be  to  reduce  rather  than  increase 
amounts  granted  in  aid  to  churches  for  pastoral  support,  yet  it  does 
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seem  a wise  investment  to  largely  increase  the  evangelistic  funds  so 
that  missionaries  may  he  sent  to  as  many  places  as  possible. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  need,  at  this  juncture,  to  make  a geographical 
survey  of  religious  Japan,  to  consider  all  the  needy  portions  of  the 
Empire  or  whicli  may  seem  neglected,  and  to  elaborate  a scheme  for 
their  speedy  occupation,  but  it  does  seem  that  it  would  be  a practical 
undertaking  to  arrange  here  for  the  organization  of  a permanent  in- 
terdenominational committee  which  should  take  time  to  survey  the 
whole  field  carefully  and  suggest  those  points  where  help  is  most 
needed.  This  might  be  done  with  the  understanding  that  the  mission 
most  in  force  at  the  nearest  point  would  be  the  one  to  assume  the  new 
work  if  it  felt  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  If  not,  then  the  case  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  next  in  force  and  proximity  until  one  was  found 
willing  to  take  it  up.  This  committee  would  probably  find  towns 
with  three  or  four  churches  where  two  would  be  sufficient,  and  might 
be  able  in  many  cases  to  arrange  for  the  unification  of  these  infant 
bodies  so  that  too  great  a division  might  be  avoided.  I say  two  ad- 
visedly for  in  my  opinion  two  churches  are  a help  and  a stimulus  to 
each  other  rather  than  a hindrance,  if  the  town  be  of  any  size.  I am 
perfectly  aware  that  this  is  a delicate  subject,  and  I remember  our 
own  experience  when  trying  to  give  away  one  of  our  little  churches  in 
the  north.  The  membership  refused  decidedly  to  be  separated  from 
the  church  of  their  choice,  so  we  felt  obliged  to  continue  the  work. 
Nevertheless  this  is  not  too  delicate  a subject  for  faithful  ministers  of 
the  Cross  to  consider  in  a spirit  of  love.  One  of  the  strongest  eviden- 
ces of  the  forbearance  of  the  All-merciful  Father  is  not  so  ranch  his 
long  suffering  towards  rebellious  sinners  as,  his  patience  with  party 
strife  and  sectional  spirit  among  those  who  profess  to  be  imitators 
of  Christ  and  even  claim  the  high  honor  of  being  his  heralds  and 
represen  fives.  It  is  a glorious  indication  of  the  progress  of  Christiani- 
ty that  there  is  so  much  growth  in  the  fraternal  spirit  among  all 
bodies  of  Christians.  No  place  is  more  appropriate  for  its  manifesta- 
tion than  on  this  field  where  we  are  as  yet  but  a comparatively  small 
handful  of  soldiers,  manning  the  outposts  of  Zion. 

While  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  self-gratu- 
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lation  nor  for  a feeling  of  satisfaction.  Many  feel  that  with  the 
forces  and  means  in  hand  a consecrated  church  ought  to  have  effected 
far  more,  especially  during  the  past  ten  years.  Men  and  means  count 
for  much  and  methods  are  important,  hut  it  is  the  vivifying  principle 
of  the  Spirit  working  in  and  through  men,  means  and  methods  that 
is  all  important. 

Thus  in  considering  what  remains  to  he  done  we  feel  that  the 
first  step  is  a renewal  of  our  consecration,  seeking  that  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  which  will  crown  our  limited  human  agencies  with  superhuman 
power.  The  missionary  wdio  minimizes  the  superhuman  and  super- 
natural is  planning  for  results  that  will  he  slow  and  small.  When  that 
remarkable  Hindoo  evangelist  David  was  in  America  he  was  asked  as 
to  the  need  of  mission  workers  in  India.  His  reply  favored  the  send- 
ing out  of  many  more  missionaries  but  only  such  as  had  proved  by 
their  work  at  home  that  they  were  truly  filled  v,-lth  the  Holy  Spirit. 
India  needs  such  today  : China  needs  them  : Japan  needs  them.  The 
wide  world  every  where  is  needing  the  Spirit-filled  Christian  worker. 
The  more  we  ponder  the  question  of  the  work  still  to  be  done  in  this 
land,  the  more  does  this  one  thought  fill  our  minds  and  stir  our  hearts. 
A double  responsibility  rests  upon  those  of  us  who  come  from  abroad. 
We  are  not  only  teachers  of  the  Way  but  ensamples  of  holy  consecra- 
tion to  those  who  would  become  teachers  to  their  countrymen.  The 
character  of  our  fellow  workers  raised  up  from  among  this  people  de- 
pends so  much  on  the  example  Ave  set  that  the  responsibility  becomes 
almost  a burden. 

Looking  the  entire  field  over  carefully  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of 
the  great  results  already  accomplished,  the  work  of  Christianizing 
Japan,  broadly  speaking,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Walk  the  streets 
of  any  town  on  the  Sabbath  : go  in  and  uut  through  the  country 
regions,  and  how  much  evidence  is  there  of  applied  Christianity. 
That  it  is  an  official  rest  day  Ave  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  as 
many  are  thus  free  to  observe  the  Sabbath  according  to  their  consciences. 
But  churches  are  few  and  croAvded  ones,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
extremely  rare.  If  some  one  objects  that  Sabbath  observance  is  not  a 
test  of  Christian  faith,  Ave  can  but  reply,  “ the  lessons  Ave  draAv  from  the 
history  of  the  church  Avarrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  a Sabbathless 
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Christianity  is  such  an  emasculated  form  as  to  have  lost  all  virile 
power,  especially  for  aggressive  evangelistic  effort.” 

Without  posing  as  judges  of  the  Christian  character  of  those 
already  enrolled  here  as  followers  of  our  Lord,  we  may  say  that  only  a 
minute  fraction  of  this  nation  is  thoroughly  Christian,  and  though  this 
fraction  may  have  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  yet  it 
is  certain  tliat  we  have  not  reached  the  point  for  a relaxation  of 
effort,  hut  the  rather  for  a girding  up  ot  cur  loins  with  renewed  energy 
for  a vigorous  campaign. 

Nor  should  we  be  dismayed  at  the  vastness  of  the  work  before  us. 
Our  ensign  is  “ Ja-pan  for  Christ,”  and  with  Him  consciously  as  our 
Leader  we  are  sure  of  the  outcome  and  can  never  rest  content  until 
we  see  this  beautiful  land  filled  with  living  churches,  active  centers  of 
aggressive  spiritual  life,  remolding  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  farmers, 
fisherfolk  and  laboring  people  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

We  look  at  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  this  picturesqm-  Ian 
and  find  them  dotted  with  temples  and  shrinC'’.  They  are  concirte 
evidences  of  a faith  in  something  beside  the  sordid  gains  and  pleasures 
of  everyday  life.  To  us  is  given  the  high  privilege  of  turning  that 
faith-current  into  higher  and  holier  channels  so  that  it  may  center  in 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  We  see  a great  work 
to  be  done  until  this  multitude  of  temples  and  shrines  shall  be  left, 
as  historical  relics,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  venerable  trees  that 
overshadow  so  many  of  them,  or  be  turned  into  places  of  worship  for 
the  Supreme  Being  who  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  all  men  and  willeth 
that  all  men  should  be  saved. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  enterprise, 
which  will  bring  glory  to  His  name  and  truest  prosperity  to  this 
progressive  nation,  and  in  which  we  seek  nothing  for  ourselves  but  an 
opportunity  to  serve  Him  wlio  died  for  us,  we  are  gathered  here  today 
as  brethren  to  gain  wisdom  and  help  from  united  counsels  and  rich 
blessings  from  united  prayers. 

I should  be  happy,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  conference  were  to  pass 
a resolution  urging  the  Boards  we  re[)resent  to  take  steps  to  double  their 
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missionary  force  in  Japan  as  soon  as  possible  ; and  secondly,  to  join 
with  all  in  a league  of  prayer  to  our  Father  for  such  a pentecostal 
outpouring  on  every  one  laboring  for  the  Master  in  Japan  as  shall 
render  us  fully  meet  for  His  service  and  hence  abundantly  successful  in 
leading  souls  into  the  Light 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn.,  Am.  Presby.  Miss.  Osaka. 

Japan  is  a country  where  very  many  agencies  of  Christian  work 
have  been  or  are  being  tried.  This  is  true  to  as  great  if  not  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  modern  mission  tield.  It  would  take  more 
than  ray  allotted  time  to  even  briefly  describe  them  all.  This  is  a 
land  where  every  denomination  desires  to  have  its  representatives; 
and  .'rome  persons  who  have  no  denomination  behind  or  before  them 
apparently  have  commissioned  theinselve.A  Every  form  of  cluirch 
government  that  was  ever  Ireard  of  at  home,  and  some  besides,  are 
taught  as  if  such  had  a special  claim  for  acceptance  by  Japauese  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  Every  shade  of  theology  is  preached.  Beside 
the  regular  services  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching 
of  His  word  there  are  many  accesrarr'  means  used.  Notable  among 
these  are  the  “ C.  E.  Societies,”  the  Societies  of  “ Kings  Daughters,” 
and  the  Y.  IM.  C.  A.  In  the  educational-evangelistic  direction,  the 
missionary  body  ha.s  established  and  tried  all  kinds  of  schools,  from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  University;  from  the  school  for  the  teaching 
of  Engli.sh  only  to  the  Theological  Seminary. 

In  literary  matters,  the  zeal  manifested  has  been  fervent.  Reli- 
gious denominational  papers  and  those  for  the  individual  church  ; 
magazines  and  lesser  periodicals  have  all  been  given  a chance  to 
awaken  and  mould  the  truly  religious  life.  And  if  a missionary  has 
not  put  out  a tract  of  some  kind,  he  is  not  able  to  maintain  re.spect- 
able  standing  among  his  brethren  ! 

The  healing  art  which  has  everywhere  proved  a sucessful  method 
of  finding  a way  to  men’s  hearts  with  the  truth  was  early  in  this  field. 
Its  history  here  has  again  proved  its  efficiency.  It  would  be  difficult 
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to  estimate  the  good  done  and  the  influence  exerted  h\’  the  ph}’- 
sicians  in  leading  to  national  reforms  of  a humane  character.  Other 
results  there  ai'e  which  are  most  gratifying.  A few  churches  that  are 
living  forces  for  righteousness  have  been  planted  in  the  land.  Preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  who  proclaim  it  with  simplicity  and  power,  have 
been  raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Men,  not  a few,  can  be  named  who  are  leaders  in  education  and 
in  the  best  thoughts  of  the  nation. 

Books  and  booklets  are  being  written  by  Christians  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  come  with  enlightenment  and  inspiration. 

The  number  of  missionaries  seems  large  when  compared  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  lands.  But  havino;  come  here  from  convictions 

O 

of  duty,  who  is  ready  to  leave,  or  who  is  there  that  will  say  that  we 
should  ? 

I cannot  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  missionary  forces.  I am  of 
the  contraiy  opinion  that  there  remains  much  that  they  ought  to  do. 
The  home  churches  have  yet  a duty  to  perform  for  Japan.  Pier  re- 
igious  future  depends  much  upon  how  the  churches  and  Boards  act 
during  the  life  of  the  next  generation.  What  should  be  done  is  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  usefulness  by  enlarging  the  territory  covered,  the 
number  of  places  occupied  as  missionary  residences.  There  are  many 
places  large  and  small  whicli  afford  good  locations,  but  which  have  not 
felt  tlie  influence  of  the  foreigner.  But  where  this  ipiestion  is  present- 
ed to  residents  of  the  large  cities,  they  cry  out  that  they  are  over- 
burdened with  demands  upon  them  and  that  the  cities  can  not  be  left 
with  fewer  than  those  now  in  them.  This  conclusion  must  be  accept- 
ed as  tlieir  judgement  after  conscientious  consideration  of  the  matter. 
And  truly  it  can  not  be  urged  that  the  cities  should  be  surrendered 
and  the  country  towns  chosen  instead.  The  cities  are  rightly  made 
the  centres  of  operations.  In  some  respects  it  is  a particularly  desir- 
able position  that  the  missionary  has  whose  residence  is  in  the  city. 
It  would  be  a most  mistaken  policy  to  materially  weaken  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  for  city  evangelization. 

With  even  some  of  the  prefectural  ca])itals  entirely  unoccupied, 
and  with  many  millions  who  practically  know  nothing  of  the  teachings 
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of  Christianity  what  are  we  to  think  and  believe  as  to  our  future  duty  ? 
We  must  get  the  Gospel  to  the  town  and  village  population  I and  witlr 
a prearrangernent  of  foi'ces,  tiiere  remains  hut  one  way  of  relief  to  the 
situation,  viz,  the  increase  of  the  number  which  is  to  he  assigned  this 
larger  commission.  The  kinds  of  agencies  at  work  are  enougli.  The 
men  and  women  to  carry  them  on  are  too  few.  They  ought  and  can 
be  sent  out  in  such  numbers  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall 
be  made  known  throughout  the  Empire. 

One  of  the  Buddhistic  leaders  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
result  of  the  New  Treaties  is  reported  to  have  said  ; “ It  means  the 
flooding  of  the  Orient  with  Christian  agents  from  the  West.”  Would 
that  in  its  best  interpretation  this  saying  might  prove  a prophecy. 

In  connection  with  the  wider  disliibution  of  misssionaries  there 
is  an  imperative  need  of  largely  increased  numbers  of  Japanese  preach- 
ers and  evangelists.  Tiie  foreign  missionary  body  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  its  work  and  ])urpose  if  Japanese  colaborers  are  not  also 
forth-corning.  This  necessity  is  evident  and  is  widely  recognized. 
For  the  foreigner  does  his  best  work  when  he  has  associated  with  him 
one  or  more  Japanese  between  whom  and  himself  there  exists  mutual 
faith  and  cordiality. 

Our  Master  Himself  when  considering  the  many  places  to  which 
He  would  go  with  His  Gospel,  sent  men  two  and  two  before.  To 
them  He  said,  “ The  harvest  is  great  and  pray  ye  the  Lord  of  tire 
harvest  to  send  forth  (thrust  forth)  laborers  into  His  liarvest.”  Was 
the  thought  in  His  mind  that  from  those  places  men  would  be  so  con- 
vinced of  the  high  character  of  the  Gospel  claims  and  rewards  that 
the  Spirit  would  use  tliat  conviction  to  thrust  them  forth  as  its  mes- 
sengers ? Whether  that  supposition  is  right  or  not,  missionaries 
gather  around  them  in  their  different  and  separate  places  of  residence 
groups  of  believers  who  cannot  be  gotten  in  any  other  wajx  A few 
of  these  may  be  expected  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  others 
the  truth  which  has  set  them  free  from  sin  and  its  curse. 

Christians  gathered  into  the  church  through  direct  personal  effort 
have  been  called  the  hand-picked  fruit.  Those  men  led  into  the 
ministry  by  the  appeal  made  to  them  through  the  beauty  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  minister’s  calling  as  exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  best  known 
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missionary, — these  will  he  the  choice  spirits  among  Japanese  pastors  and 
preachers.  This  personal  intimate  association  is  the  most  effective 
human  element  in  the  raising  up  of  the  indispensable  corps  of  Japanese 
laborers. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  missions  here,  those  who  have  made  the 
greatest  impress  upon  the  church  and  Christian  life  of  the  country,  did 
most  to  inspire  the  Japanese  themselves  with  desire  to  bless  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Impelled  by  tliat  high  purpose  they  turned  aside 
from  every  enticement  and  yielded  themselves  to  the  Lord  for  His 
service  and  use.  He  will  do  most  for  Japan’s  salvation  who  sets  into 
operation  the  largest  number  of  living  agents  who  have  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

These  two  things  which  I have  mentioned  cannot  be  made  little 
of  at  this  juncture  of  affairs.  This  Conference  ought  in  some  way  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  missionaries  enough  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  strategic  points  in  the  land.  It  is  not  too  great  a request  to 
make  of  the  Christians  at  home.  This  Conference  ought  also  to  make 
it  plain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  missionary  to  i)ray  and  labor  for 
the  increase  of  those  who  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  born 
shall  make  known  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

Key.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.  1).: 

There  were  two  resolutions  in  Mr.  Draper’s  paper  that  should  not 
be  passed  by.  I would  move  that  all  resolutions  offered  in  the  papers 
go  before  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  without  the  five  signatures 
usually  necessary. 

Kev.  J.  H.  DeFoeest.  D.  D.: 

Are  resolutions  that  are  offered,  to  come  before  the  house  later 
for  discussion  ? Answer  : Yes. 

Rev.  James  Ballagh  : 

I have  nothing  in  particular  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  it  should 
not  be  cast  aside  without  discussion.  There  is  perhaps  no  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  this  explains  the  small  amount  of  discus- 
sion. I am  satisfied,  and  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  same 
is  probably  tme  of  the  others  present. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley  : 

I have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  emas- 
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culated  l;lie.  .Japanese  Church  by  taking  away  the  power  of  the  initi- 
ative. St  Paul  said  : “ "Work  out  your  own  salvation,”  hut  we 

have  departed  from  this.  We  liave  not  sufficiently  impressed  the 
Jajianese  with  the  idea  that  they  must  evangelize  their  own  country 
and  support  their  own  pastors.  We  foreigners  are  suppressing  the 
Japanese  too  much.  We  are  holding  the  reins  too  tight.  And 
tliese  papers  suggest  tliat  we  shall  continue  to  hold  them.  I had 
rather  see  mission  work  crip]ded  than  have  the  power  of  initiative 
taken  from  the  Japanese. 


SECOND  PAPEK. 

Woman’s  Evangelistic  Work, -Past  Efforts  and 
Kesults  and  Present  Opportunities. 

Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Kobe. 

In  the  annuals  of  the  Church  we  search  in  vain  for  an  opportuni- 
ty of  woman’s  work  for  women  that  can  compare  with  tliat  which 
came  in  the  opening  of  .Japan  to  western  civilization.  At  this  same 
time  also  tlie  hearts  of  western  women  were  stirred  witli  a deeper 
desire  to  carry  to  those  who  had  not  received  it  the  Gospel  which 
had  enriched  their  own  lives. 

We  perhaps  have  all  heard  of  the  little  basket  that,  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  country  had  found  its  way  across  the 
ocean,  and  how  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a praying  woman  her 
heart  was  stirred  for  the  women  of  the  unknown  land  whose  people 
could  fashion  a thing  so  dainty.  We  have  also  heard  how  she  met 
with  other  godly  women,  the  fori/ruiiners  in  the  great  missionary 
movement,  and  prayed  for  Japan,  and  they  brought  their  gifts  long- 
years  before  the  way  was  opened  for  their  ilsc,  and  when  importuned 
that  they  might  be  given  to  work  already  opened  they  still  kept  fast 
to  their  purpose,  and  the  money  was  held  sacred  for  Japan  until  it 
was  finally  used  for  the  desired  end. 

We  may  well  pause  today  and  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  woman  withheld  her  aid, — had  Japan  progressed  in 
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material  things  alone,  or  had  half  her  citizens,  her  wives  and  mothers 
been  left  untouched  by  the  influences  which  make  the  crowning  glory 
of  a nation. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  our  review  of  the  j^ast  to  consider  minutely 
the  condition  of  the  field  to  which  we  came.  It  is  hut  just  to  say 
that  in  no  other  land  to  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  taken 
has  the  condition  of  women  been  on  so  high  a plane. 

The  literature  of  Japan  is  rich  in  the  history  of  women  whose 
names  well  deserve  a place  by  the  side  of  the  gifted  women  of  other 
lands. 

Deeds  of  devotion  to  others  have  been  performed,  songs  have 
been  sung  and  poems  have  been  written  by  the  women  of  this  country 
long  before  western  civilization  touched  her  shores.  But  we  know 
that  th(!  ])lace  assigned  her  in  life  was  circumscribed,  her  vision 
narrow,  and  her  home  life  often  full  of  sorrow.  Was  it  not  because 
she  had  been  given  a higher  place  in  the  social  scale  that  she  more 
rpiickly  recognized  her  needs  ? And  as  the  country  wakened  from 
its  long  sleep,  and  facing  the  struggle  before  it  took  into  account 
every  factor  that  could  aid  it  in  its  onward  march,  and  early  re- 
cognized the  need  of  education  and  western  ideas  for  its  women,  it 
gave  a kindly  welcome  to  the  missionary  woman,  and  the  seed  she 
sowed  often  fell  into  good  ground. 

True,  one  of  the  missionaries  can  remember  that  when  her 
application  to  go  to  Japan  was  proffered  to  the  Board  at  home,  the 
good  secretary  replied  that  the  Board  feared  that  it  was  too  early  to 
send  ladies  to  Japan,  and  suggested  that  Africa  might  be  a more 
open  field. 

But  as  early  as  1863  it  was  deemed  wise  by  some  of  the  mission- 
ary families  on  the  ground  to  make  the  experiment,  and  Miss  Janett 
Conovan  wdio  had  crossed  the  ocean  with  Mrs.  Hepburn,  was  asked 
to  go  to  Kanagawa,  where  some  of  the  mission  families  were  set- 
tled, but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  she  soon  left 
Japan  and  Avent  to  Shanghai.  For  six  years  more  the  field  Avas 
vacant  as  far  as  unmarried  lady  missionaries  Avere  concerned,  but  the 
Avives  of  the  missionaries  gladly  accepted  opportunities  for  work,  and 
prepared  the  Avay  for  the  coming  of  those  Avho  could  devote  them- 
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■pelves  more  entirely  to  it  when  tlie  time  seemed  ready  for  tliem. 

iMiss  Mary  E.  Kidder  (who  afterwards  become  Mrs.  E.  K.  Mil- 
ler) lias  the  honor  of  being  the  first  unmarried  lady  missionary  sent 
to  this  country.  8he  joined  the  Keformed  Church  IMission  in  1869. 
I may  be  allowed  to  ciuotc  a few  words  from  an  old  ]iublished  report 
which  throws  light  on  those  early  days.  She  says  “ I came  in  the 
x\utumn  and  my  first  home  was  in  the  family  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Erown 
Avho  was  in  the  employ  of  tlic  Japanese  Government  in  Niigata. 
Here  Ave  remained  until  July  1870.  AVhile  here  my  time  Avas  Avholly 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language.  We  Avere  entirely 
among  the  Japanese,  there  being  no  other  foreign  ladies  in  Niigata, 
-and  this  greatly  facilitated  my  opportunities  for  study.  Our  liome 
Avas  constantly  thronged  Avith  Japanese  so  that  1 ahways  felt  as  if 
I were  on  shoAV.”  After  about  eight  months  she  returned  Avith  the 
family  to  Yokohama,  Dr.  BroAvn  haAung  been  recalled  liy  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Miss  Kidder  then  commenced  teaching  three  hours  a day  in  a 
day-school  for  cliildren. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  first  A^ear  the  girls  had  increased  to  six,  and, 
resigning  the  boys  to  a lady  Avho  had  just  come  out  from  home,  she 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  girls.  The  second  year  the  class 
increased  to  tAventy-tAvo,  and  aatxs  removed  to  Ise  Yama,  the  official 
part  of  the  toAvn.  Tlie  governor,  Mr.  Oye,  rendered  her  much  as- 
sistance so  that  the  school  Avas  no  expense  to  the  mission.  Among 
other  things  she  Avrites  “ He  presented  me  Avith  a pretty  closed  car- 
riage draAvn  by  cool  ies  saying  the  distance  Avas  too  great  for  me  to 
Avalk  !”  As  yet  there  had  been  no  special  interest  in  religious  truth. 
The  children  sang  the  hymns  and  enjoyed  tliem  liecause  they  Avere 
neAv.  But  in  the  Autumn  of  1872  Hisa  Okuno  the  daughter  of  the 
good  elder  of  the  young  churcli  in  Yokoliama  asked  for  baptism  and 
received  it  Avith  her  mother  and  little  brother.  “ She  Avas  a gifted 
girl,  accomplished  in  Japanese  ways  and  had  come  to  understand 
English  Avell,  and  -vas  modest  and  consistant  as  became  a folloAver 
of  our  Saviour.”  In  1874  she  Avrites  again  of  tlie  presence  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  one  of  the  girls  shoAving  great 
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]»atieuce  and  fortihide  under  a severe,  trial  of  her  faitli.  The  follow- 
ing year,  187.5,  Ferris  Seminary  was  opcnied. 

Mrs.  Pru\m,  Mrs.  Pierson  and  IMiss  Croshy,  the  })ioneers  in  tlie 
Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  187 1 
aial  opened  tlieir  hoarding-  school  known  as  the  Kyoritsu  Jogakko  at 
iNo.  48  Bluti,  Yokohama. 

Tlie  next  year  it  Avas  removed  to  its  jn-esent  site.  But  Avhile  for  a 
time  the  })upils  were  few  in  number,  em])loyment  for  the  teachers 
was  not  wanting.  A class  of  English  siieaking  young  men  Avas  form- 
ed for  the  study  of  tlie  Bible,  but  undoubtedly  there  Avas  a desire  on 
the  ]Aart  of  the  ])U])ils  to  improve  their  English.  Mrs.  Pierson  had 
the  ])rincipal  care  of  this  class,  and  the  majority  of  the  young  men 
became  Christians,  and  a number  of  tliem  are  still  pastors  and 
teachers. 

In  the  Sj)ring  of  1873  four  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  asked  for 
baptism  and  a Christian  atmosphere  prcA-ailed  in  the  school.  Some 
of  these  early  converts  endured  persecution.  One  young  girl  for  con- 
science sake  gave  uj)  a life  of  luxury  and  ea«e.  She  Avas  disoAvned 
by  her  family  and  afterwards  married  a ])astor  Avith  A\diom  she  has 
been  a faithful  coAvorker  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

At  the  coming  of  these  ladies  there  Avere  no  churches  and  no 
Christian  organizations,  but  on  March  16,  1872  the  first  Protestant 
church  Avas  organized  in  a small  building  Avhich  stood  at  the  rear  of 
the  lot  occupied  by  the  p.resent  cliurch  in  Yokohama,  (uoav  knoAvn  as 
as  tlie  Kaigan  cliurch.)  All  entered  by  the  door  at  the  rear  that  the 
large  number  of  geta  (wooden  clogs.)  might  not  attract  attention, 
Kine  were  ba})tized,  all  I believe  members  of  a school  for  young  men 
in  Yokohama.  These  Avith  tAvo  others  iireviously  baptized  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  flourishing  church.  There  had  been  seA^er- 
h1  jirivate  ba})tisms  lieforc  this,  and  among  them  Avere  at  least  four 
women.  One  old  Avoman  Avas  called  by  the  missionary  children 
“ d’amago  0 Baa  San,”  because  she  sold  eggs.  She  died  soon  after 
baptism.  The  other  three  Avere  OgaA\-a  Kin  Aidiose  husband  was 
chosen  elder  in  the  first  church,  Takemura  Koai  and  Fukuzaw.i 
O Kyo,  and  tluve  later  on  remo\ed  from  Yokohama  and  formed,  p ut 
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of  tlie  first  church  in  Tok}'o.  Tliey  are  all  still  living.  The  wife  of 
the  first  photographer  in  Jajtan.  Shimoka  Kenjiro,  was  baptized  on 
her  death  bed.  She  passed  away  sing'ing  the  first  Christian  hymn  in 
Japanese, — “ Jesus  loves  me.”  Her  well  preserved  tomb-stone  bears 
the  first  two  lines  of  tliis  hymn,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  symbol 
of  her  faith. 

In  1873  three  ladies  came  out  under  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
Miss  Park  in  April,  Miss  Youngman  in  July,  and  Miss  Gamble  later 
in  the  year.  In  April  of  the  same  year  Miss  Talcott  and  Miss  Dud- 
ley of  the  American  Board  Mission  arrived  in  Japan  and  joined  their 
mission  in  Kobe.  An  interesting  field  of  work  soon  opened  to  them 
through  the  former  daimiyo  of  Sanda.  He  had  removed  shortly  be- 
fore this  with  his  family  and  many  of  his  old  retainers  to  Kobe.  He 
was  a progressive  man,  and  from  the  first  a true  and  faithful  friend 
to  the  missionaries,  and  many  doors  were  opened  to  the  new  comers 
through  his  influence.  At  his  request  Christian  work  had  already 
lieen  opened  in  Sanda,  and  within  the  year  one  of  the  ladies  visited 
this  place  in  company  with  tlie  mother  and  sister  of  the  daimiyo. 
AVith  such  an  introduction  the  meetings  were  crowded.  On  the 
Sabbath  a missionary  usually  went  up  from  Kobe.  The  needs  of  the 
worlc  seemed  to  require  more  time  tlian  these  occasional  visits,  and 
■one  of  the  ladies  spent  several  months  at  the  place.  Tlie  women’s 
meetings  from  the  first  w^ere  especially  interesting.  At  one  of  these, 
for  the  first  time,  several  of  the  women  opened  their  lips  in  prayer. 
The  3'oung  helper,  lierself  an  infant  in  the  new  life,  said  afterwards 
with  a wonder  upon  her  face,  “ Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  and 
I knew  it  not.”  This  young  girl,  afterwards  a graduate,  then  a 
teacher  in  Kobe  Girls’  School,  showed  great  tact  in  teaching  children. 
She  afterwards  studied  kindergarteuing  in  Boston,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Jaqianese  kindergarten  in  Honolulu, 
where  her  influence  is  strongly  felt  for  good  in  tlie  elapanese  church. 
The  third  chiiTcli  of  the  Kumiai  body  was  organized  in  Sanda. 

The  same  daimiyo  gave  liberally  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Kobe  Girls’  School,  and  the  blessing  he  ^-ought  for  his  people  has 
rested  in  no  small  measure  upon  them.  At  the  monthly  meetings 
for  the  older  women  in  the  Kobe  church  as  many  as  twenty  of  tliese 
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Sandr.  Avomcn  may  still  be  seen,  earnest  in  good  work  an  in  Cliristian 
1 iviiiii'. 

In  October  1875  the  Kobe  Girls’  School  was  established. 

]\Iiss  Ellen  Eddy  the  pioneer  in  the  woman’s  work  of  the 
American  Episcopal  clmrch  in  Japan,  came  out  in  Kovember  1874 
and  located  in  Osaka  where  she  opened  a Girls’  School.  Tlie 
j\Iethodist  Episcopal  church  sent  out  its  first  representatives  in  1874 
liliss  Higgins  who  located  in  Yokohama,  and  Miss  Dora  Schoon-. 
maker  who  opened  a school  for  girls  in  an  old  temple  in  Mita,  Tokyo., 
Tlie  follow'ing  year,  November  1875,  IMiss  Anna  Kidder  and  Miss 
Clara  Sands  joined  the  American  Baptist  Mission.  Miss  Sandis 
located  in  Yokohama  and  atterwards  married  Kev.  J.  C.  Brand. 

The  Englisli  Church  jMissionary  Society,  wKich  now  outnumbers 
any  of  the  other  societies,  was  later  in  entering  the  field.  Mis,ses 
Julius,  Tristram  and  Tapson  came  out  in  1888  There  were 
several  ladies  who  were  working  under  the  Societv  for  Female  Edu- 
cation  in  the  East  and  also  a kindred  German  Society.  These  al- 
though different  in  name,  v'ere  working  in  direct  communication 
with  this  Society  (the  Church  Missionary)  and  preceded  them  in  point 
of  time.  They  have  since  been  incorporated  into  this  organization. 

We  lia-ve  mentioned  but  briefly  the  beginnings  of  the  work  ot 
some  of  the  older  societies.  The  numbers  increased  from  year  to 
year.  In  1877  and  the  following  year  there  were  nine  additions  to 
the  unmarried  lady  workers,  and  in  1881,  10  new  ones  entered  the 
field.  Dr.  AYrbeck  reports  that  in  1882  there  were  82  on  the  ground, 
and  that  up  to  tliat  time  33  had  withdrawn.  The  latter  figures 
cover  marriages,  deaths,  and  those  who  had  returned  to  the  home 
land.  In  1890  Mr.  Loomis  gives  189  and  in  1899,  260. 

The  ear!}'  years  were  full  of  encouragement.  Open  doors  were 
waiting  and  the  missioiuiry  was  often  sorely  perplexed  as  to  what  to 
refuse,  and  then  as  now  the  temptation  to  enter  the  work  Avithout 
taking  time  to  acquire  a knoAvledge  of  the  language  Avas  great.  In 
these  years  Japanese  Avomen  Avere  seldom  seen  in  large  numbers  at 
jHiblic  meetings.  As  avc  understand  today  how  strong  Avas  the  bai‘- 
rier  that  separated  the  Japanese  Avomen  from  public  life  Ave  Avonder 
that  so  many  were  found  Avilling  to  subject  themselves  to  the  criti- 
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cisiti  iucuiTed  in  attendiiig  public  meetings.  We  know  of  more  than 
one  whose  hearts  failed  them  after  reaching  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  evho  returned  home  preferring  to  wait  until  evening,  and  come 
under  the  coyer  of  darkness,  hoping  thus  to  escape  notice.  Non- 
Clu’istian  men,  officials  in  high  position,  gladly  welcomed  the  lady 
missionaries  to  their  homes,  and  in  many  instances  allowed  their 
wives  to  attend  services  rs'hen  arclal  and  liome  duties  did  not  inter- 
fere. 

It  has  been  said  that  women  in  Japan  have  but  little  influence, 
but  there  Avere  many,  even  under  the  old  regime,  who  influenced 
their  households  in  no  small  degree.  The  heart-to-heart  tallvs  Avitli 
women  in  their  homes  have  shown  how  deeply  some  of  them  hav(>. 
recognized  their  need  of  a Higher  Power  to  fit  them  for  the  i-esponsi- 
bilities  of  life. 

The  early  church  records  were  not  kept  in  such  a manner  as  to 
tell  definitely  horv  large  a proportion  of  the  membershiji  were  women 
but  in  1883  we  find  there  were  on  an  average  26  women  to  74  men, 
in  1886,  37  women  to  63  men,  and  the  follorving  year  the  Pres- 
byterian church  reports  41  women  to  53  men  Of  the  different 
societies  represented  the  Church  of  England  has  now  44  unmarried 
ladies  besides  13  unconnected, — the  Methodist  Episcopal  32,  tlie 
American  Board  25,  the  Presbyterian  19,  the  American  Baptist  17, 
the  American  Episcopal  11,  the  Methodist  Church  Canada  14,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South  8,  and  the  Methodist  Church  South  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  each  6,  St.  Hilda’s 
Mission  Tokyo,  7,  Independent  6.  These  with  the  smaller  societies 
bring  the  number  to  the  figures  already  reported,  260.  A small  al- 
loAvance  must  be  made  for  those  who  have  returned  home  this  year, 
and  also  for  additions  during  the  last  few  months. 

Of  these  260  workers  about  one  half  are  engaged  in  Evangelis- 
tic work  in  A^arious  ways,  some  giving  all  their  time  to  direct  work, 
but  many,  a portion  of  their  time  to  indirect  methods  of  reaching 
and  influencing  the  people. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned  Ave  must  remember  there  are 
over  200  women,  the  wives  of  thC'  missionaries,  who  though  in  most 
cases  prevented  by  home  duties  from  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
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the  work  are  yet  doing  valuable  service  for  the  women  of  Japan  Lotli 
in  the  object  lesson  of  Christian  home  life,  and  in  the  more  direct 
lines. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  unmarried  lady  missionaries  we  lind 
that  of  the  43  Ken  in  Japan  28  have  some  of  these  workers.  Of  the 
three  Fu  Tokyo  has  56,  Osaka  20,  and  Kyoto  but  5.  There  are  14 
in  the  Hokkaido,  Kanagawa  Ken  has  16.  Nagasaki  and  Okayama 
Kens  have  each  14,  Hiroshima  and  Aichi  each  10,  Miagi  9,  Ishikawa 
8,  Kagoshima  and  Nagano  6 each.  The  other  Kens  included  in  the 
28  have  but  2,  3,  and  4 each,  and  in  far  away  Hiuga  there  is  but 
one,  while  in  the  remaining  15  Ken  there  are  none. 

These  workers  follow  different  methods  of  work  while  the  aim  is 
always  the  same,  to  bring  the  message  of  love  and  redemption  to  the 
women  of  Japan,  and,  as  they  receive  it  for  themselves,  to  helji  them 
to  build  up  such  characters  as  will  ht  them  to  occupy  the  same 
spheres  of  usefulness  in  their  homes  and  in  society  as  are  held  by  the 
women  of  Christian  nations, — to  help  them  to  see  and  improve  tlie 
opportunities  of  service  Avhich  are  theirs  to  fill  and  of  which  no 
number  of  foreign  workers  can  relieve  them.  Let  us  not  in  our  zeal 
to  accomplish  much  ourselves  lose  sight  of  this  most  important  fact. 

There  are  many  of  our  number  who  are  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  the  school  room,  but  great  as  their  sphere  of  influence  is 
there,  it  is  far  from  being  the  limit  of  that  influence.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  who  have  sent  out  large  numbers  of  graduates. 
How  earnestly  their  prayers  go  out  after  them,  with  how  many  let- 
ters of  counsel  and  remembrance  they  follow  them  to  their  homes, 
and  how  often  they  turn  their  footsteps  in  search  of  them,  lest  in 
their  new  surroundings  the  cares  and  pleasures  and  res])onsibilities 
of  life  deaden  the  better  hope,  and  the  vision  of  a higher  woman- 
hood be  lost  under  the  Uighting  influences  which  are  about  them. 

The  day  schools  are  centres  of  influence,  an  untold  blessing  to 
hundreds  of  children  otherwise  uncared  for.  Mr.  Loomis  reports 
that  in  1899  there  were  more  than  6,700  pU|^.ils  in  these  schools. 
We  can  mention  lint  one  which  will  doubtless  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  otliers  are  doing.  The  pu])ils  number  150,  the  teachers  are 
all  Christians,  and  the  Bible  and  Christian  hymns  are  taught  daily. 
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More  than  one  lialf  of  the  children  are  in  Sunday  school.  Friendly 
relations  are  maintained  between  the  missionary  in  charge  and  the 
families  of  the  children.  This  school  has  entered  its  seventh  year 
of  work. 

The  Christian  kindergartens  too  are  touching  the  very  springs 
of  life,  and  bringing  to  the  receptive  minds  of  childhood  some  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  Father. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  the  girls  in  the  spinning 
factories  where  thousands  are  .'•pending  their  miserable  lives, 
physically,  morally  and  sjiirituaily  most  pitiable.  While  tliis 
work  is  still  young  there  is  promise  of  good  success.  One  missionary 
family  in  Osaka,  that  great  manufacturing  centre,  became  interested 
in  some  of  these  girls  and  invited  them  occasionally  to  the  home  for 
a social  time.  Out  of  a company  of  twenty,  two  became  Christians 
and  gave  up  their  work,  and  are  now  with  Mrs.  Drennan  in  Tsu. 

Another  line  of  work  most  heljiful  to  the  country  churches  is 
the  touring  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  way  cannot  be  overestimated.  A number  of 
the.se  workers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  a month  or  more 
at  a time  in  visiting  remote  churches,  and  have  frequently  been 
entertained  for  da3''S  together,  and  tlii.s  for  consecutiye  3'ears,  in  the 
homes  of  the  Christians,  and  in  this  way  ties  of  friendshqi  have  been 
formed  which  are  not  easily  broken.  Truly  these  are  rare  ojipor- 
tunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  Japanese  life,  as  well  as  for 
making  ourselves  bcfter  understood. 

If  this  work  can  be  maintained  the  missionary  comes  to  know 
the  little  groups  of  Christians  in  remote  places,  slie  can  bring  fresh- 
ness and  new  suggestions  of  work  and  so  help  to  overcome  tire  danger 
which  menaces  so  many  of  our  churches — lack  of  growth  in  Christian 
life.  I know  of  no  work  more  delightful — or,  more  wearying.  But 
in  these  days  when  lines  of  rail-way  are  being  multiplied  it  is  easier 
than  formerly. 

Mrs.  Large — who  knows  more  of  the  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
than  any  of  us — say,s  “ That  it  is  a help  to  the  evangelistic  work,  no 
one  who  knows  what  the  organization  is  doing  can  deny.  Touching 
-as  it  does  the  every  day  problems  of  home,  scores  of  women  are  led 
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t(i  unite  with  it  wlio  could  not  he  induced  to  attend  an  ordinarY 
meeting  for  the  study  of  Christianity,  liut  as  all  the  meetings  are 
opened  hy  reading  of  Scri})tures  and  ])rayer,  what  they  tolerate  in 
the  beginning  they  learn  to  desire  later  on,  and  soon  there  comes  the 
understanding  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  impelling  motive  of  the 
White  Ribbon  Army.  “ In  one  station,  in  one  year,  fifteen  \Yomen 
were  won  to  Christ  through  this  society,  and  wherever  these  organized 
unions  are  found  there  are  women  who  have  been  born  again  through 
their  instrumentality.”  The  present  total  membership  is  given  at 
2,250. 

There  are  many  branches  of  work  which  bear  on  this  subject, 
for  wherever  one  of  these  workers  is  found  is  she  not  a bearer  of  this 
glad  evangel ; — whether  book  translation,  classes  in  English,  work  for 
the  little  children,  or  drinking  a cut)  if  tea  with  an  0 Baa  San^  it 
may  all  be  classed  under  evangelistic. 

The  indirect  methods  of  work  which  most  of  us  have  resorted  to 
as  a means  of  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  women  have  not  been 
unfruitful,  but  most  of  the  workers  agree  that  they  have  been  mainly 
social  helps  and  should  be  so  regarded.  There  is  less  call  for  such 
'work  than  formerly,  and  in  the  matter  of  knitting  and  crotchet  work 
our  pupils  soon  outstrip  many  of  their  teachers,  and  we  realize  that 
to  I’etain  a hold  on  the  women  we  cannot  count  much  on  these  light- 
er accomplishments.  A social  hour  in  the  home  of  the  missionary 
with  ])ictures,  music  or  games  is  often  most  enjoyable,  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life  are  easily  set  aside  and  friendl}'  relations  es- 
tablished. The  danger  in  these  indirect  methods  is  that  we  forget 
or  neglect  in  the  press  of  woi’k  to  follow  up  or  maintain  the  ac- 
quaintances we  have  made. 

The  training  of  Bible  women  will  be  fully  considered  in  another 
])aper,  I will  but  briefly  speak  of  a little  of  the  work  done  by  them 
as  Clu'istian  workers.  That  their  work  is  varied  we  know,  and  that 
no  carefully  prepared  tables  can  ever  truthfully  represent  them  we 
also  know.  Some  of  them  have  worked  for  many  years  for  the  same 
churches,  receiving  their  entire  su])])ort  from  these  churches.  One 
such  has  for  twelve  year ' rendered  most  valualile  service  in  one  of 
the  Kumiai  churches  in  Krdie. 
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Tliere  1 ave  been  three  such  ivoineii  in  tlie  Kumiai  churt.-lies  in 
this  place,  supported  by  the  churches,  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  field  wlio  liave  been  'partially  cared  for  by  the  churches.  Of 
more  than  one  it  has  been  said  She  lias  rendered  service  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  the  pastor.”  In  tlie  mountain  region  of  Tamba 
one  such  woman  worked  for  years  until  her  name  became  a house- 
hold word  in  all  that  region,  and  there  are  many  others  whose  lives 
and  work  speak  loudly  of  the  possibilities  for  the  future. 

In  drawing  to  a close  let  us  look  at  our  field  of  work  today  and 
see  what  a quarter  of  a century  has  brought  to  the  women  of  Japan. 
JIany  influences  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  the  results  we  see, 
and  it  is  with  gratitude  we  remember  that  rce  have  been  given  even 
a small  share  in  the  work.  AVhere  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a score  of  Christian  women  in  Japan  there  are  today  nearly  or 
quite  20,000.  While  among  this  number  there  are  some  whose  lives 
we  fear  have  not  been  greatly  changed  and  who  comprehend  veiy  dim- 
ly the  significance  of  the  step  they  have  taken,  there  is  a large  majority 
who  are  truly  Christians.  Many  of  these  women  are  familiar  with 
the  Gospels,  and  many  of  them  witli  most  of  the  New  Testament. 
Many  of  them  are  reading  daily  in  connection  with  the  Scripture 
Union  which  for  years  has  done  such  excellent  service.  For  tlie  la^^t 
two  or  three  years  there  seems  to  be  new  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  some  places.  The  effect  of  this  Bible  study  in  the 
home  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  often  in  the  mid-week  class  has  made 
a marked  change  in  the  lives  of  these  women.  Some  who  seldom 
opened  a book  have  become  thoughtful  and  earnest  in  tins  best  of  all 
study.  A few  years  ago  in  a country  village  not  far  from  Kobe  ten 
women  who  could  not  read  entered  the  church.  With  two  younger 
ones  as  their  teachers  they  mastered  the  liana,  and  witliin  a few 
months  had  read  the  coloquial  Mark,  and  boughr,  the  New  Testament 
which  they  learned  to  read  readily. 

The  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the  church  is  usually  attended  by 
the  Christian  women  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  city 
churches,  and  the  different  meetings  for  various  purposes  that  have 
sprung  up  and  are  often  conducted  by  the  women  themselves  have- 
develope  1 in  them  a good  degree  of  ability  in  these  matters. 
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Especially  is  the  meeting  for  prayer  held  each  Spring  alternately 
in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  and  at  the  same  time  in  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and 
Kobe,  and  in  nmnerous  other  centres  in  the  interior,  worthy  of  notice. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Kobe  600  women  of  different  denom- 
inations gathered.  The  meeting  was  entirely  arranged  and  planned 
for  by  the  women.  In  the  Scripture  reading,  the  pra3’ers  which  follow- 
ed, and  in  the  short  talks  which  all  related  to  the  subject  previously 
selected  the  thoughts  were  uplifting  in  no  small  degree.  We  felt  in- 
deed that  a new  day  had  dawned  on  the  women  of  Japan.  In  works 
of  benevolence  and  charity  they  have  frequently  shown  not  only  wil- 
lingness in  attempting  them  hut  tact  and  persistency  in  carrying  them 
out.  Chiu'ch  debts  have  been  paid  and  needed  repairs  made  because 
the  'icomeyi  of  the  church  have  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  Kyo-Fu-K\vai,  with  its  various  meetings  on  different  subjects 
is  a means  of  education  not  only  to  Christian  women  but  is  leavening 
non-Christian  circles  with  purer  and  higher  ideals.  That  Christian 
thought  has  gone  deeper  than  is  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  is  also 
true.  Women  whose  social  positions  make  it  difficult  to  meet  02)enly 
with  Christians,  are  in  some  cases  seeking  [mvately  for  themselves  and 
their  households  the  help  of  Divine  truth. 

As  we  look  over  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  and  count 
the  blessings  that  have  come  to  the  women  of  this  land  we  are  full  of 
gi’atitude,  and  remembering  as  we  enter  the  work  of  the  new  century 
how  greatly  the  working  force  has  been  enlarged  we  are  full  of  hope- 
fulness for  the  future. 

The  doors  were  never  more  open  to  us  than  today.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  earlier  years  have  largely  passed  away  ; but  we  must  not  de- 
lude ourselves  with  the  thought  that  those  to  be  overcome  now  are  less 
real  or  that  our  work  today  requires  one  whit  less  of  consecration. 
The  danger  of  an  increase  in  numbers  with  little  increase  in  &2)iritual 
power  is  greater  than  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  danger  of  a secular- 
ized Sabbath  alarms  us.  This  for  the  Christian  church  ; and  there  are 
the  millions  who  are  yet  practicall}'  untouched  by  the  Gospel  we  bring. 
We  realize  how  few  there  are  among  the  vieojrle  who  are  consecrating 
their  lives  to  this  service  for  their  country,  and  the  old  words  come  to 
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our  lips  “ Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send  forth 
laborers  into  His  harvest.” 

We  dare  not  and  need  not  face  these  responsibilities  alone.  We 
remember  the  promise  “ Lo  lam  with  you  alway  ” and  that  other  one 
so  full  of  divine  comfort  “ He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and 
be  satisfied.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Julia  L.  Leavitt,  C.  P.  C.,  Tanabe. 

In  following  the  writer  of  the  paper  I am  doing  what  I began  to 
do  some  eighteen  years  ago  when  as  a very  inexperienced  young  mis- 
sionary yet  at  language  study  only,  I v/as  oppressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  a plan  of  work.  I had  heard  of  Miss  Dudley’s  work, 
and  had  occasion  to  ask  her  advice  about  my  per})lexitv.  I remember 
yet  how  relieved  I was  when  she  told  me  not  to  worry  about  settling 
on  a plan  or  method  before  hand,  but  to  do  what  ever  I found  to  do 
first,  and  the  method  would  work  out  itself. 

I took  her  advice  and  after  helping  a little  here  and  there  in 
Osaka,  I was  called  to  take  up  evangelistic  work  in  country  places,  as 
we  were  just  then  occupying  new  fields. 

Except  for  short  intervals,  I have  continued  in  this,  so  my  obser- 
vation has  been  limited  to  one  field  and  mostly  to  my  own  work,  being 
alone,  since  we  had  to  divide  our  force  as  much  as  possible. 

The  fact  brought  out  that  between  one  fourth  and  one  fifth  of  the 
unmarried  lady  missionaries  are  in  a single  city  is  to  me  somewhat 
startling.  Is  not  this  an  undue  proportion  when  fifteen  I'cn  are  with- 
out one  ? 

A great  increase  of  new  missionaries  for  evangelistic  work  is  much 
to  be  desired,  but  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  could  not  a better 
disposition  be  made  of  the  number  available  ? 

Could  not  some  of  us  who  are  able,  make  more  frequent  visits  to 
places  where  there  are  no  resident  missionaries  ? A few  months  or 
even  a year  in  a temporary  home,  where  there  are  a few  Christians,  is 
better  than  frequent  very  short  visits.  This  can  be  a center  from 
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whicli  to  reach  near  villages,  and  the  Christians  are  helped  most  when 
they  are  helping  the  missionary  to  reach  others.  They  are  apt  to 
object  when  the  time  comes  to  change  to  another  place,  but  one  of 
them  likened  the  visits  they  received  to  the  revolving  light  over  on 
Oshima,  saying, — It  leaves  us  in  darkness  after  one  flash  of  light,  but 
we  learn  by  that  how  to  steer  until  it  turns  us  the  bright  side  again. 

Such  extended  visits  can  hardly  be  called  touring,  but  may  in- 
clude it.  There  is  enough  of  real  touring  in  Kishin,  in  going  from 
one  station  to  another,  for  they  are  separated  by  three  and  four  days, 
travel  on  foot.  There  are  a few  Christians  and  inquirers  now  scattered 
along  each  route  of  travel.  They  are  the  leaven  of  the  countr}',  but 
breadmakers  know  that  leaven  must  be  cared  for  and  kept  warm  if  it 
is  expected  to  work.  These  few  nearly  always  have  a good  number 
gathered  at  the  inn  to  hear  the  word.  There  is  nothing  so  bracing  to 
one  after  a 15  or  20  mile  walk  as  to  find  people  ready  and  glad  to 
listen  to  the  message. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  growth  of  Christian  work  among  the 
women  of  Japan  is  not  exclmively  ours.  So  neither  may  the  touring 
lady  missionary  limit  her  work  to  women  only,  although  lier  efforts 
may  be  directed  to  them..  The  crowds  include  men,  women  and  child- 
ren. To  these  country  people  the  Gospel  is  neios.  Some  who  are  not 
yet  Christians  have  carried  it  far  back  into  the  mountains  to  the  wood- 
cutters’ camps,  and  they  talk  It  over  around  their  camp  fires  and  come 
back  eager  for  more.  I know  of  no  greater  pleasure  in  missionary  life 
than  telling  of  God’s  love  to  the.se  simple-hearted  country  folks. 

Since  being  settled  in  one  station  for  the  last  four  years,  I have 
found  it  harder  to  get  away  for  long  trip.s. 

Regular  Bible  classes,  Sunday  schools  and  other  weekly  meetings 
can  not  be  inteiTupted  without  much  lo.ss.  If  but  two  ladies  could  be 
had  for  each  station  a good  division  of  work  could  be  made. 

Knitting  classes  and  other  indirect  methods  I have  never  sought 
for,  but  finding  them  at  hand  and  desired  by  many,  have  u.'cd  them, 
always  in  connection  with  religious  instruction  as  good  opportunities 
for  gaining  a better  acquaintance  with  the  wometi  and  girls.  The  re- 
sult was  an  increased  attendance  at  other  meetings,  and  incidentally, 
the  development  of  two  leaders  in  practical  benevolence,  who  made 
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the  work  of  the  knitting  class  funilsh  the  church,  supply  the  Sunday 
school  witli  literature  and  keep  a fund  on  hand  for  the  needy  and  for 
emergencies 

I should  he  glad  to  hear  more  about  visiting.  Mine  has  been 
limited  to  people  whom  I knew,  or  to  whom  I was  introduced  by 
friends. 

Bible  lessons  with  individuals  or  classes  has  been  the  most  desir- 
able method  of  work.  The  women  can  be  led  to  study  ivitli  some  one, 
but  I know  of  very  few  who  do  so  alone.  Most  of  them  merely  read 
their  Bibles  more  or  less  regularly  for  spiritual  refreshment,  or  from 
habit.  The  few  who  are  willing  to  he![)  a beginner  in  a Bible  lesson 
like  to  review  it  first  with  some  one  to  get  the  teaching  point'^.  I 
speak  of  unpaid,  workers.  I have  had  but  two  helpers  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  they  were  employed  for  social  work  and  personal  help 
only.  AVhen  they  did  Bible  teaching  it  was  as  their  own  Christian 
duty. 

Personal  talk  with  peo[)le  in  their  homes  or  ours,  or  anywliere,  1 
have  found  to  be  the  handiest  weapon  to  put  down  prejudice  and  it 
raises  no  question  as  to  whether  they  can  read  or  not,  which  is  embar- 
rassing to  women  who  can  not  do  so  when  they  come  into  a class  for 
study. 

This,  and  in  fact  all  the  work  I have  mentioned,  implies  and  re- 
quires a substantial  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to,  use  the  Japanese 
language.  No  matter  how  widely  we  may  multiply  our  message 
through  our  helpers,  we  should  be  able  to  give  it  clearly  ourselves,  and 
understand  the  thoughts  of  the  people  which  they  do  not  reveal  readi- 
ly through  an  interpreter. 

Another  opportunity  is  always  with  us — tliat  of  being  neighborly. 
This  takes  precious  time,  but  it  pays.  It  also  require.^  and  helps  to 
increase,  an  inside  knowledge  of  Japai.esa  homes  and  a real  interest  in 
the  common,  hunlan  welfare  of  the  people  and  brings  them  nearer  to 

us. 

Children  respond  quickly  to  a little  kindness,  and  through  them 
we  may  reach  their  mothers.  I recall  several  instances  where  the 
mothers  or  other  members  of  a family  have  been  led  to  know  Christ 
through  a little  care  for  the  children,  given  only  for  the  child’s  sake. 
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with  no  thought  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  others. 

Although  this  comes  under  another  head,  I think  we  may  well 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  we  have  to  teach  the  mothers,  indi- 
viducdh/  how  to  care  more  wisely  for  their  children  and  for  the  health 
of  their  households.  Our  actions  may  be  made  to  speak  better  for 
Clirist  than  our  tongues  can. 

I liave  lived  in  many  neighborhoods,  most  of  them  of  gentle 
neighborly  folks,  but  once  I lived  in  a nest  of  gamblers  who  were  very 
rough.  It  was  hard  to  find  a way  to  be  neighborly  with  them,  but 
the  opportunity  came  through  a family  fight  which  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  stop.  Still  I had  no  thought  of  dendo  work,  I just  could 
not  bear  to  see  a woman  and  child  kicked  and  beaten.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  after  that  a dozen  of  the  gamblers,  led  by  the  .«ame  woman, 
came  in  and  spent  half  a day  in  asking  about  Christianity.  I moved 
away  from  them  soon  after,  so  the  only  result  I know  of  was  that  they 
heard  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time,  and  had  some  mistaken  ideas  about 
it  corrected. 

As  to  present  opportunities,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  strong- 
13’.  We  have  all  the  opportunities  we  have  (wer  had  to  teach,  train, 
visit  and  help,  only  the  opportunities  are  broader  as  the  country  is 
freely  opened,  and  we  may  go  where  we  will,  even  alone,  without  fear 
01"  danger.  New  roads  are  opening  to  make  travel  more  convenient. 

I hope  one  result  of  this  meeting  will  be  a call  for  an  increase  of 
new  missionaries  to  prepare  for  this  particular  branch  of  woman’s 
work, 

Esv.  James  H.  Ballagii  : 

I want  to  give  my  testimony,  and  express  my  hearty  approval  of 
what  has  been  said.  Japan  is  preeminently  the  place  for  lady  mission- 
aries. T1  lere  could  not  be  a better.  In  a residence  of  thirty-eight 
3’ears  in  this  country,  I have  not  known  a single  case  of  a foreign  lady 
traveling  in  the  country  meeting  with  insult  from  a Japanese.  I have- 
met  with  those  that  were  afraid  of  such  things,  but  their  fears  were 
groundless.  The  Japanese  respect  ladies.  Their  doors  are  o[)en  to 
lady  missionaries.  This  is  true  even  of  high  class  officials.  There  is 
no  caste  s3’stem  here  as  in  India,  and  the  lad^’  missionary  is  free  to 
enter  the  homes  of  all  classes. 
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The  first  missionaries  had  a very  different  idea.  Thirty-eigiit 
years  ago,  when  some  of  the  home  Boards  were  inquiring  into  tiie  ex- 
pediency of  sending  lady  missionaries  to  Japan,  the  re^Jy  was  : “ Do 

not  send  them  unless  they  are  old  and  ugly,  or  unless  they  come  as 
wards  in  families.”  These  replies  were  borrowed  from  opinions  in 
China. 

There  is  much  talk,  especially  by  some  newspapers,  about  the 
impropriety  of  lady  missionaries,  coming  to  the  East.  This  is  all  non- 
sen.se.  They  can  come  even  to  China.  All  these  notions  are  of  the 
devil.  The  great  evangelizing  agency  in  Japan  is  Christian  women. 
They  are  respected  and  protected  everywhere  by  the  officials.  The 
revision  of  the  Psalm  that  now  reads  “■  The  women  that  publish  the 
tidings  are  a great  host,”  came  none  to  soon. 

Mrs.  Gr.  P.  Pierson  : 

I am  only  a missionary  wife.  Mr.  Draper  in  his  paper,  quoted 
Dr.  Strong  on  the  “ vicious  dualism  that  exists  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular  ” and  deprecated  a similar  dualism  between  educational 
and  evangelistic  work.  I should  like  to  protest  against  the  “•  vicious 
dualism  ” between  married  and  unmarried  women  missionaries.  There 
is  no  distinction  made  between  the  married  and  unmarried  men  mis- 
sionarie.®.  Why  should  it  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  women  ? Mr. 
Draper  tells  us  there  arealxjut  two  hundred  and  fifty  male  missionaries 
in  Japan,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  married  and  un- 
married ones  among  them,  though  I venture  to  say  that  probably  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  them  are  married  and  the  remainder  soon  will  be. 
I see  no  reason  why  any  such  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  women. 

An  immense  amount  of  missionary  work  is  done  by  some  married 
women.  Here  are  two  concrete  examples  : 

I know  of  one  wife  in  the  Hokkaido  who  has  not  been  in  the 
country  three  years,  and  yet  she  has  a thriving  Fujinkwai  with  30 
members  present  every  time,  who  contribute  $25  a year,  a flourish- 
ing S.  school,  classes  in  English  for  men  and  boys,  and  a knitting- 
class  for  girls.  She  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  charity  relief 
work  and  a practical  part  in  rescue-work.  She  has  studied  the 
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Language  and  passed  a stiff  C.  M.  S.  examination  on  it,  and  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  finest  haby  in  Japan  ! 

I know  of  another  in  Kyoto  who  has  done  all  this  except  to  take 
tlie  language  examination,  hut  cooking-classes  and  mothers’  meetings 
can  he  added  to  her  list,  betides  superintending  several  Bible  women 
and  accompanying  them  with  her  two  babies  on  tlieir  trips  to  the 
outstation?. 

Key.  E.  S.  Booth  : 

Three  minutes  is  too  short  a time  in  which  to  say  anything.  I, 
agree  with  Mrs.  Pierson  that  women  have  not  all  their  rigiits  even 
at  the  end  of  this  nineteentli  century,  and  tliat  wives  should  be  counted 
as  missionaries  as  well  as  their  husbands. 

We  must  not  jeopardize  the  opportunities  of  Japanese  women  to 
get  husbands  in  our  anxiety  to  increase  the  number  of  Japanese 
women  workers.  It  is  contrary  to  Oriental  feelings  for  Japanese 
women  to  enter  public  life.  We  must  have  regard  tor  these  feelings 
and  place  our  women  evangelists  in  such  relation  to  ourselves  and  to 
their  own  people  as  to  effectively  safeguard  them.  We  must  not 
jeopardize  the  modesty  of  these  women.  We  can  hardly  be  too  care- 
ful at  this  point.  There  is  great  demand  for  these  women  as  teachers 
Bible  women,  evangelistic  workers,  etc.  Ferris  Seminary  could  have 
placed  fifteen  of  them  this  past  year,  if  it  had  had  them.  Opportuni- 
ties are  constantly  occurring.  But  the  greatest  opportunities  foi  work 
by  Japanese  women  are  in  the  home.  We  must  multiply  these  home 
centers. 

No  adequate  effort  is  being  made  in  Japan  to  produce  educated 
Christian  women.  The  schools  where  wonren  can  be  suitably  fitted 
for  these  proper  positions  are  still  very  few.  Men’s  schools  are  still 
far  ahead  of  those  for  women. 

Key.  K.  L.  Pruett  : 

I heartily  approve  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the 
single  ladies.  The  work  which  they  are  faithfully  performing  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Surely  there  is  no  one,  thinking  soberly,  who 
believes  that  Japan  is  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  the  comfort 
of  single  ladies.  It  is  a trite  saying  that  makes  the  “ times  better 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.”  But  to  say  tliat  ladies  do  not  meet 
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witli  insult  is  to  err  in  speecli.  It  is  contrary  to  experience.  There 
are  ladies  in  this  very  audience  who  have  been  sharuelidly  insulted. 
The  character  of  the  insults  is  such  that  I dare  not  mention  it  here. 
Let  us  thank  God  for  tlie  courage,  the  faith  and  tlie  sacrifice  of  the 
single  ladies  and  pray  Him  to  send  more  of  them  to  this  land. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Fry  : 

In  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  missions  working  in  Japan, 
and  if  I mistake  not,  in  some  otlier  missions,  the  wives  are  members 
of  the  mission  with  definite  assignments  as  workers  and  with  special 
arrangements  made  for  tlieir  support  as  such.  The  plan  works  well, 
and  I commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  larger  missions  and  of 
the  Boards  sending  them. 

J.  I).  Davis  : 

All  the  ladies  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  both  married  and 
single,  have  the  free  right  of  discussion,  and  vote  on  all  questions  just 
as  the  men. 


BEVOTIONxYL  PAPEK. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  HIMSELF 
Philippians  II. ; 5 — 1 6. 

Rev.  John  Scott,  D.  U.,  M.  C.  C.,  Tokyo. 

We  are  met  together  to  spend  a little  while  in  communion  with 
God,  so  that  we  may  learn  more  fully  his  will  concerning  us,  and 
may,  “ hy  prayer  and  su])plication  with  thanksgiving  let  our  request 
he  made  known  unto  God  ” To  aid  us  iji  doing  so,  our  attention 
is  called  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  himself. 

The  spiritual  life  is  the  life  of  communion  with  God.  It  is  tlie 
reproduction  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  heliever  hy  the  Ploly  Spirit- 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  does  not  differ  from  that  of  othe’^ 
Christians  in  its  natiu’e,  source,  or  the  conditions  on  which  it  de- 
pends. Yet  there  is  a fitness  in  consid.ering  it  a part  at  such  a con- 
ference as  this,  because  of  the  peculiar  duties,  responsibilities,  dis- 
couragements, anel  dangers  associated  with  the  life  of  the  missionary. 

In  the  choice  of  subject  the  Committee  seems  to  have  been 
wisely  directed,  for  no  subject  more  deeply  vital  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Confei’ence. 

In  order  to  full  efficiency  in  any  work  to  which  one  may  be 
called,  he  must  possess  a life  or  functional  activity  adapted  to  that 
work.  To  be  a good  soldier,  for  instance,  a man  must  possess  a 
complete  physical  life.  True,  he  ought  to  possess  an  intellectual 
and  a moral  life  as  well ; but  it  is  to  the  doctor  he  is  sent  for  exami- 
nation, and  the  tests  are  mainly  applied  to  the  physical  organs  and 
their  functional  activity.  Good  sight,  hearing,  digestion,  circulation, 
and  respiration  are  imperatively  demanded.  To  be  a competent 
professor,  say  of  mathematics  or  philosophy,  a man  must  be  endowed 
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Tvitli  an  intellectual  life  adapted  to  his  sphere.  A physical  and 
a moral  life,  indeed,  are  necessary,  hut  the  tests  are  mainly  intellec- 
tual. Power,  attainment,  and  functional  activity  of  an  intellectual 
kind  are  sought  after  as  essentials. 

So,  to  carry  out  well  our  Lord’s  great  commission  to  “go  into 
all  the  world,  and  disci])le  all  the  nations,”  vigour,  freshness,  and 
functional  activity  in  the  S2)iritual  man  are  indispensable. 

The  apostle  touches  the  very  core  of  the  spiritual  life,  when  he 
says,  “ Let  this  mind  he  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
That  mind  was  a perfectly  spiritual  mind,  just  the  mind  which  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  missionary  needs  to  possess.  It  was  a mind  of 
unreserved  devotion  to  God,  of  profound  communion  with  God,  of 
unfaltering  faith  in  God — a mind  completely  set  apart  to  the  work 
■of  saving  the  lost — the  mind,  therefore,  specially  needed  for  the 
spiritual  equipment  of  the  missionary. 

Let  us  reverently  and  in  liumhle  dependence  on  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  contemplate  the  great  example  in  whicli  the  apostle  sets 
torth  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ; — “ Who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  a thing  to  be  grasped  at  (or  held  fast,  to  con- 
tinue in  equality  with  God  in  the  glory  which  he  had  witli  tlie 
Father  before  the  world  was,)  but  emptied  himself  of  wliat  ? Oln 
of  what  ? Let  us  not  presume  to  be  able  to  say  how  much,  short  of 
his  Eternal  Godhead,  lie  laid  aside  in  condescending  grace,  emptied 
himself  of,  when  possessing  the  form  of  God,  he  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a seiwant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  from  the 
Father’s  side  descending  to  the  manger,  “ where  low  lay  his  bed 
with  the  beasts  of  the  stall.”  Thus  self-emptied,  behold  him  now> 
co-equal  with  the  Father,  yet  found  in  fashion  as  a man,  subject 
to  cold  and  hunger,  weariness  and  want,  temptation  and  grief ; 
entering  with  us  into  race  responsibility  and  subjection  to  the  law 
appointed  for  us  sinful  men,  obeying  even  to  the  extent  of  enduring 
the  penalty  of  the  broken  law ; yea,  enduring  the  bitter  cup,  the 
purple  robe  of  scorn,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  crushing  load — obedi- 
ent even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

Here  we  would  all  delight  to  linger  in  silent  awe  and  adoring 
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“ Sweet  the  moment,  rich  in  hlessiim 
Which  before  the  cross  T spend. 

Life,  and  liealth,  and  peace  possessing 
From  the  sinner’s  d^'ing  friend. 

Here  in  humlile,  grateful  sorrow 
With  my  Savior  will  I stay  ; 

Here  new  hope  and  strength  will  borrow  ; 

Here  will  love  my  fears  away.” 

But  from  the  mount  we  are  called  awa}'  to  the  multitude. 
What  equipment  for  our  work  ma}"  we  derive  from  this  wondrous 
scene  ? 

Here,  then,  behold  infinite  condescending  grace  without  one 
trace  of  selfish  feeling,  or  personal  ambition  ; surrender  to  the  Fath- 
er’s wfill  without  question  or  murmur,  deep  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  sinners,  patiently  borne  so  that  his  mission  might  be  fulfilled, 
compassionate  love  for  sinners,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  work 
of  saving  them,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

That  ill  brief,  imperfect  outline,  was  the  mind  that  v/as  in 
Christ.  And  here  to-day,  “ beholding  as  in  a glass  the  gloiy  of  the 
Lord,  may  we  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  irork  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  conform  us  to  the  likeness  of  Jesus.  Let  the  gracious 
Spirit  and  the  self-surrendering  believer  just  now  meet  together  at 
the  cross  in  oneness  of  purpose  and  oneness  of  consecration,  and  tlie 
work,  we  humbly  trust,  will  certainly  be  done.  The  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  will  be  more  fully  reproduced  in  every  missionary  present. 

Turning  now  from  this  wondrous  scene  of  the  cross,  “ wherefore, 
my  beloved,”  appeals  the  apostle,  “ work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.”  As  if  he  said,  ••  while  laboring,  often 
wearied  and  worn  with  the  toil,  for  the  salvathm  of  otliers,  neglect 
not  your  own  spiritual  life,  or  the  cultivation  in  yourself  of  the  mind 
that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  charge  may  fittingly  be  addressed  to  the  missionary  in 
view  of  the  dangers  that  beset  his  spiritual  life,  and  that  may  well 
excite  him  to  “ fear  and  trembling.”-  It  is  quite  in  liarmony,  also, 
with  the  examj)le  of  the  apostle  himself:—  I therefore  so  run,  not 
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as  uncertainly  ; so  fight  I not  as  one  that  heateth  the  air  : hut  I keep 
under  iny  hody,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ; lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I have  preached  to  others,  I myself  should  be  a 
castaway.” 

Are  there  not  dangers  which  in  a peculiar  sense  threaten  the 
missionary’s  closeness  of  walk  with  God,  deepness  of  communion 
with  God,  liveliness  of  faith  in  God,  fullness  of  self — surrender  to 
God  ? Severance  from  the  hallowed  Christian  associations  and 
helps  to  holy  living,  enjoyed  in  the  home  land ; disappointments 
and  discouragements  in  the  work ; intellectual  problems  and  per- 
plexities that  are  in  the  air  ; hostilities  and  calumnies  sometimes  at 
the  hand  of  one’s  own  countrymen  ; shattered  nerves,  and  aching 
head,  and  failing  energies  ; these  and  many  other  forms  of  danger 
assail  the  citadel  of  the  missionary’s  spiritual  life,  and  oblige  him  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

But  while  there  is  danger  to  be  encountered,  and,  personal  re- 
sponsibility unquestionably  to  be  borne  in  working  out  our  own 
salvation,  yet  ample  provision  is  made  for  us,  and  abounding  en- 
couragement, given  to  us.  “ For  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.” 

David  went  forth  with  but  a sling  and  a stone  on  a perilous 
adventure  against  the  boasting  champion  of  the  Philistine  host ; but 
he  went  fearlessly  and  triumphantly  forward,  in  this  firm  assurance ; 
— “ The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philis- 
tine.” The  Lord  who  delivered  his  people  of  old,  brought  them  up  out 
of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  put  a new  song  in  their 
mouth  ; the  God  who  brought  up  a great  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number,  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Therefore,  be  not  dismayed,  but  work 
out  your  own  salvation,  cultivate  in  you  the  mind  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus  with  fear  and  trembling  indeed,  as  befitteth  the  stupen- 
dous character  of  the  work  committed  to  you  and  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  you,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
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confident  hope  and  joyous  certainty,  based  upon  tlie  faithfulness  and 
power  of  the  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  v.fill  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure.  Do  so  with  the  greater  alacrity  because  of  the  example  of 
your  Redeemer’s  exaltation  after  he  had  reached  the  lowest  depths. 
“ Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name  : that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  eaidh  ; and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.” 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  conclusion.  As  a fig  tree  is 
endowed  with  vegetable  life  for  the  purpose  of  producing  figs,  so  the 
missionary  is  endowed  with  s[)iritual  life  for  the  purjiose  of  yielding 
spiritual  fruit  in  leading  non-Christians  around  him  to  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  “ That  ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of 
God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a crooked  and  perverse  nation, 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ; holding  forth  the 
w'ord  of  life.”  These  words  seem  to  bear  a special  application  to  the 
missionary.  He  labors  in  the  midst  of  a j'eople,  the  masses  of 
Avhom  are  walking  in  darkness,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

Tlie  light  often  most  effective  for  those  who  are  in  such  dark- 
ness is  that  of  the  truth  which  the  Holy  Spirit  causes  to  shine  througli 
the  blameless  and  harmless  lives  of  the  free  sons  of  God — lives  which 
exhibit  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Such  are  the  lives  of 
those  alone  who  have  in  them  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  who  are  working  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

When  forms  of  Cliristian  doctrine  are  treated  with  indifference 
by  non-Christian  peojile,  and  indeed  when  some  of  the  human 
elements  in  such  forms  of  doctrine  may  be  justlj^  assailed,  the  blame- 
less, harmless,  and  unrebukalile  lives  of  the  sons  of  God — those  who 
have  in  them  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ — like  stars  in  a midnight 
sky,  shine  as  luminaries  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  often  subdue 
bitter  prejudices,  and,  by  contact  with  the  crooked  and  perverse 
lives  around,  awaken  an  interest  in  Gospel  truth. 
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But  the  missionary  is  ])rompted  to  aggressive  movement  also 
upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It  is  an  appalling  tliouglit  to  him 
that  masses  of  the  people  around  him  are  dying  in  darkness.  Ke- 
joicing  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  truth,  as  of  a pearl  of  great 
price,  the  mind  of  Christ  within  impels  liim  to  “ hold  forth  the  word 
of  life.”  As  one  would  raise  the  hand  with  food  to  the  lips  of  a 
starving  person,  so  he  stretches  out  the  hand,  holding  forth  the  word 
of  life,  eager  to  be  a bearer  of  light  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
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FIRST  PAPER. 

Rev.  Walter  Andrews,  C.  M.  S.,  Hakodate. 

“ Study  to  show  thyself  ajipi'oved  unto  God  a workman  that  needeth  not  he 
ashamed.”  2 Time  2.  15. 

Importance  of  (1)  PastoiMl  Duties,  (2)  Itinerant  preaching,  and 
(3)  Practical  Training  of  Evangelists  in  the  work  of  the  Missionary. 

The  great  question  before  us  this  morning  appears  to  be  this: 
The  methods  for  evangelizing  tlie  forty  millions  of  people  in  this 
Empire  of  Japan. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  tlie  relative  importance  of  three  of 
these  methods  so  far  as  the  Euro[)ean  and  American  missionary  is 
concerned.  In  other  words,  of  t!ie  three  methods  of  evano-elistic 
work,  namely  Pastoral  Duties,— Itinerant  Preaching,  and  Practical 
Training  of  Evangelists  ■ — which  do  we,  as  missionaries,  look  upon  as 
our  fird  duty  and  which  second  ? and  wdiich  third  ? 

We  know  that  Japan  when  compared  with  other  countries  is 
unique  — unique  as  to  its  customs  — unique  as  to  its  people  and 
language,  and  though  the  gospel  message  which  is  to  be  preached  is 
the  very  same  as  that  preached  by  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries, 
Paul  — yet  perhaps  in  some  poitits  the  methods  to  be  used  in  evan- 
gelistic work  would  not  bear  the  same  relative  importance  to  each  other 
in  this  country  as  they  would  in  China,  India,  or  Africa.  So  it  nmst 
be  clearly  understood  from  the  outset  that  the  remarks  in  this  paper 
will  have  reference  only  to  Japan  and  Japanese. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  tlie  building  of  a brick  house  in  our 
home  lands.  There  is  the  bricklayer  high  up  on  the  scaffolding 
with  his  trowel  and  a few  bricks  and  a tub  of  mortar  by  his  side. 
he  is  putting  up  the  building,  he  is  the  most  important  man  next 
to  tlie  architect,  he  is  to  the  front.  This  bricklayer  is  the 
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prominent  man,  and  there  slowly  toiling  np  the  long  ladder  round  hy 
round  climbs  the  bricklayer’s  laborer  with  his  hod  on  his  shoulder, 
containing  a few  bricks  or  some  mortar  or  what  not.  Patiently  the 
laborer  climbs  up  and  down  that  ladder  all  through  the  day  waiting  on 
the  bricklayer,  keeping  him  well  supplied,  with  material.  He  occupies 
a very  inferior  position  it  is  true,  but  still  he  is  doing  an  absolutely 
necessary  w'ork.  The  bricklayer  could  not  get  on  without  him,  but  the 
j)assers  by  think  nothing  of  Zuhn  except  perhaps  to  remark,  “ that  man 
is  only  the  laborer,  there  is  the  builder  up  yonder,  and  they  praise  the 
builder  and  his  skill.” 

That  is  the  position  the  ordinary  missionary  has  to  take  in  this 
unique  country.  The  position  of  a laborer  to  the  Japanese  builder. 

We  say  the  ordinary  missionary  has  to  take  this  position ; by  this 
it  is  meant  to  exclude  some  of  those  missionaries  whom  we  well 
remember,  Imt  who  have  been  called  to  a higher  and  more  responsible 
wnrk  — such  men  as  Dr  Verbeck,  Bishop  Bickersteth,  Archdeacon 
Warren  and  others  who  were  born  to  lead  and  to  organize.  Ex- 
cluding such  and  speaking  generally  we  would  say  that  the  missionary 
must  take  the  position  of  the  laborer  who  supplies  the  Japanese 
brother-builder,  supplies  the  Jai)anese  catechist,  pastor,  Bible  woman 
with  material.  There  is  our  work  from  January  to  December,  from  the 
first  year  we  arrive  in  this  country  to  the  twentieth  and  more.  By 
supplies  or  material  w'^e  do  not  mean  funds  or  money  — aw^ay  with 
the  thought  — but  counsel,  moral  support,  matter  for  sermons,  for 
addresses,  all  the  help  and  strength  we  can  possibly  give.  Give, 
give,  give,  supply,  supply,  supply,  teach,  teach  and  toil,  keeping  ever 
the  lowest  seat  while  the  Japanese  brother  or  sister  is  doing  the 
building  of  the  great  Japanese  Church  of  the  future. 

“Hard  position”  some  would  say.  Yes  it  is  a most  difficult 
position  to  take  as  every  one  who  has  tried  it  will  agree,  but  friends, 
the  reward  will  come  later. 

This  then  being  the  position  that  we,  may  we  say  ordinary  mis- 
sionaries, should  take  in  this  unique  country,  it  is  A^ery  easy  to  decide 
at  once  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  duties  which  we  have' 
now  under  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  right  away,  far  above  the  other  two  comes  the 
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Practical  Training  of  Evangelists,  or  the  daily,  hourly  filling  of  the 
bricklayer’s  hod  with  bricks  and  mortar  and  the  slow,  monotonous, 
daily,  hourly  carrying  of  this  material  to  the  young  Japanese  builder. 
Next  in  importance  we  would  place  the  Pastoral  Duties  of  the  foreign 
missionary,  and  lastly  those  of  Itinerating. 

Let  ns  first  in  order  consider  the  last  in  importance,  viz.  the 
Method  of  Itinerating  as  a means  of  evangelizing  this  people.  Why 
place  this  last  in  importance  on  the  list  of  three  ? Is  not  the  com- 
mand “■  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  ? ” or  in  other  words  “ Go  and 
itinerate  and  again  “ Woe  is  me  if  I preach  not  the  gospel  In 
other  countries  it  might  be  that  itinerating  would  take  the  first  place 
in  the  methods  for  evangelization  but  here  in  this  independent 
country  with  its  people  of  independent  spirit,  even  when  at  their  very 
best  still  looking  at  the  foreigner  as  a foreigner,  how  almost  impos- 
sible it  is  to  be  a Paul,  or  a Xavier,  or  a Savanarola,  a Whitfield,  or  a 
Moody  to  them.  You  will  understand  we  are  not  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  us  all  Pauls  and  Peters  but  we  are  just 
giving  the  usual  experience  of  an  itinerant  among  this  people. 

Can  we  not  do  more  real  itinerant  work  by  having  a good  phono- 
graph or  two  always  with  us  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  earnest  young 
men  of  Timothy’s  type  and  pouring  into  their  minds  the  material 
necessary  lor  their  preaching,  giving  them  illustrations,  anecdotes, 
methods,  and  hints.  How  much  better  they  will  put  the  message 
than  we. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  iroint.  We  must  not  by  any 
means  cease  intineratiug  ; itinerating  is  the  duty  of  every  missionaiy, 
let  not  one  word  we  utter  this  morning  deter  anyone  from  performing 
this  duty.  But  when  asked  which  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
before  mentioned,  we  would  unhesitatingly  say — The  Practical  Train- 
ing of  Evangelistic  Agents. 

Now  as  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  a foreign  missionary  in  connection 
with  the  evangelizing  of  this  people.  We  place  them  second.  More 
important  than  itinerating  because  by  fulfilling  them  he  does  to  a 
certain  extent  become  the  bricklayer’s  laborer.  However  these 
pastoral  duties  are  only  temporary.  Onl}'  for  a time,  till  the  churches 
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are  entirely  self-supporting  and  have  their  own  Ja[>anese  pastors  who 
will  be  able  to  pastor  Japanese  sheep  b Jter  tlian  a foreign  sheplierd. 

The  C.  M.  S.  lays  it  down  as  a rule  tliat  their  missionaries  are 
not  pastors  but  missionaries.  As  soon  as  we  have  been  able,  by  God’s 
blessing  to  form  a congregation  which  can  support  its  own  p)astor  and 
be  entirely  self-supporting  in  all  respects  then  we  must  move  on  to 
other  spots.  And  while  that  congregation  is  being  formed  and  the 
Japanese  pastor  is  still  receiving  pecuniary  help  from  the  Society  to 
which  we  belong  we  have  certain  duties  to  perform  towards  that  con- 
gregation but  we  nnist  ever  be  careful  to  remember  that  we  are  only 
acting  as  pastor  for  the  time.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  if  the 
foreign  missionary  withdraws  his  pastoral  sup-ervision  too  early  there 
is  a danger  lest  the  young  church  sliould  lose  its  zeal  and  missing  the 
foreign  hand  which  held  the  helm,  (though  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
that  the  hand  is  Avithdrawn,)  should  become  weak,  slovenly  concerning 
public  worship,  unpunctual,  unmethodical  and  generally  lukewarm. 
Instances  of  such  churches  which  have  come  to  their  present  lukewarm 
state  through  the  foreign  missionary  withdrawing  his  pastoral  minis- 
trations too  quickly,  may  be  found  in  scA'^eral  places- in  Japan. 

These  small  congregations  gathered  out  from  the  unbelievers  have 
to  be  taught  how  to  worship — their  duties  Avith  regard  to  self-support 
— their  responsibilities  as  being  members  of  the  one  great  Universal 
Church — that  they  are  not  only  members  of  that  particular  church  on 
whose  register  their  names  are  found  but  are  living  members  of  the 
one  Universal  Church  Avhicli  is  His  Body. 

The  foundatic  n of  each  of  the  small  congregations  has  to  be  so 
laid  that  not  one  of  them  will  ever,  in  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  a hun- 
dred years’  time  become  like  the  lukeAvarm  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Kevelation.  The  foreign  missionary  Avith  his  love  for  order,  method, 
power  and  capability  for  organizing — his  natural  liking  for  keeping 
rules  and  general  business  habits  is  what  each  congregation  in  Japan 
needs,  till  its  foundations  have  been  firmly  fixed.  He  is  the  one  to 
pastor  these  sheep  in  such  a Avay  that  bye-and-bye  it  may  be  said  of 
the  Japanese  church  as  it  was  said  of  that  of  Thessalonica  “ from  you 
sounded  out  the  Avord  of  the  Lord — in  every  place  your  faith  to  God- 
ward  is  spread  abroad  : so  that  we  need  not  speak  anything.” 
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But,  and  here  we  must  notice  how  the  bricklayer’s  laborer’s 
duties  come  in,  the  foreign  missionary  must  pastor  the  Christians  in 
the  right  way.  It  must  not  be  by  being  their  head,  or  their  chiei, 
or  their  minister  in  the  same  sense  as  we  understand  it  in  our  home 
lands.  For  the  most  part  his  pastoral  duties  must  be  done  by  and 
through  the  Japanese  pastor,  catechist,  or  deacon.  As  in  itinerating 
so  in  performing  pastoral  duties  he  must  have  a phonograph  through 
which  he  can  work — a Timothy,  whom  he  has  moulded  and  through 
whom  he  can  work  all  the  various  jiieces  of  machinery  which  go  to 
make  up  the  health  and  progress  of  the  congnjgation — a congregation 
not  dressed  up  in  English  or  American  church  form  or  worship  but 
one  thoroughly  Japanese,  suited  to  the  Japanese  and  based  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Were  we  always  to  do  the  direct  pastoring  we  should  probably 
without  meaning  it,  expect  the  Christians  to  become  Episcopalians, 
or  Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Presbyterians, 
and  that,  after  the  American  or  the  English  type.  We  should  cut  the 
type  and  recpiire  them  to  conform  to  it.  God  forbid  such  a thing. 
Let  us  foreign  missionaries  carry  out  our  pastoral  duties  only  through 
the  Japanese  pastors.  Let  us  be  the  bricklayer’s  laborer  and  then 
wliatever  form  of  church  government  the  Japanese  ultimately  adopt 
there  will  be  this  one  satisfaction — while  their  church  will  be  a Scriptu- 
ral one  it  will  be  after  a Japanese  model  and  so,  suited  to  the  Japan- 
ese. 

We  must  just  glance  at  a side  question  which  arises  here.  The 
women  from  Europe  and  America  and  the  wives  of  the  missionaries, 
who  are  all  working  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  Japanese  are 
capable  of  doing  a pastoral  work  which  we  men  cannot  do.  Without 
in  the  least  disjiaraging  all  the  very  excellent  work  done  by  our  sisters 
in  the  scliools,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  pastoral  work  they  can 
do  among  the  women  of  Ja})an  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  ? 
Who  but  the  women  can  so  well  enter  the  homes  of  the  Japanese  and 
talk  to  the  women  about  their  hundred  and  one  grid's — cares,  and 
household  troubles — and  can  sympathize  with  them  in  their  griefs 
and  sorrows  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their  happiness.  The  pastor 
can  enter  the  homtis  but  he  cannot  get  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  the 
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women  as  the  American  or  European  lady  can.  Wlien  we  men  have 
all  finished  our  work  and  the  churches  are  all  self  supporting  and 
there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  then  these  women  from  our  home 
lands  will  still  he  the  spiritual  mothers — still  be  the  sisters  to  help  to 
bind  up  the  broken  hearts.  To  be  free  from  foreign  supervision 
is  a natural  and  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  but 
there  will  never  be  the  time  when  there  will  be  a shadow  of  a wish  to 
shut  the  door  to  the  foreign  missionary  woman,  who  in  her  quiet  way 
of  working  and  teaching  is  doing  so  much  to  build  up  a strong  healthy 
church  for  the  future.  To  our  sister  workers  we  say, — Train  the 
mother, s,  pastor  them,  and  the  future  of  the  church  in  Japan  will 
be  a bright  one. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  method,  namely  the  Practical  Training 
of  Native  Evangelistic  Agents. 

By  putting  this  first  in  importance  we  are  only  following  the 
plan  of  the  Master,  when  He  chose  twelve  to  be  with  Him  in  order  to 
get  a practical  training  for  evangelistic  work, — the  plan  of  Wicklifie 
with  his  preaching  Lollards — the  plan  of  Wesley  with  his  itinerant 
preachers — Spurgeon  with  his  students,  and,  to  go  back  many  hundreds 
of  years, — Elijah  with  his  school  of  prophets. 

But  while  laying  great  stress  on  this  being  the  first  duty  of  a 
foreign  missionary  in  this  field,  a great  deal  must  depend  on  the  specia} 
characteristics  of  each  individual  missionary.  In  the  training  of 
native  agents  the  foreign  missionary  need  fear  no  rival,  need  not 
fear  at  all  lest  he  be  treading  on  the  toes  of  his  Japanese  brother- 
worker.  Here  is  work  cut  out  for  him.  Here  is  his  own  domain. 
Here  he  can  be  king  and  bring  to  bear  on  this  work  all  his  school 
training — all  his  talents — his  stores  which  he  has  been  accumulating 
ever  since  he  first  began  to  walk  Zion  wards.  Here  he  can  open  the 
store-house  and  bring  out,  like  the  wise  scribe,  things  new  and  old 
and  fill  as  many  phonographs,  as  many  young  men,  as  he  can  get 
around  him.  In  his  itinerating  and  pastoral  duties  he  is  but  one ; 
here  he  can  multiply  himself  as  many  times  as  the  number  of  students 
with  whom  he  keeps  in  touch.  He  throws  the  stone  into  the  pond 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  rings  which  speed  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  can  give  the  outlines — the  bones — of  a 
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practical  sermon  to  these  his  hrotliers,  and  the  next  Sunday  that 
sermon  may  be  preached  in  a dozen  jdaces,  clothed  in  a Japane.'^e 
dress  suited  to  the  peo])le.  In  this  way  he  can  preach  his  fifteen  or 
twenty  sermons  every  Sunday  in  as  many  different  places  and  still 
will  be  always  working  away  going  up  the  ladder  and  carrying  the  hod 
full  of  bricks  or  mortal  for  the  Japanese  brother. 

The  foreign  missionary,  with  his  two  or  three  agents  supplying 
them  with  illustrations,  hints,  notes  — filling  them  with  his  own 
experience,  can  be  a power  for  evangelistic  work  which  no  Japanese 
Christian  or  pastor  or  catechist  at  the  present  time  could  be. 

But  to  be  clear.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  missionary  should  be 
engaged  in  giving  lectures  in  a divinity  school,  or  for  a few  months 
in  the  year  in  teaching  some  theological  class.  No,  something  outside 
of  all  this  is  meant.  Something  in  addition  to  the  regular  way  of 
training  theological  students.  Not  something  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  these  excellent  theological  schools  which  are  already  in 
working  order  in  Japan  but  something  in  addition  and  which  perha})S 
each  missionary  might  do  for  him.self.  It  is  this,  that  each  missionary 
who  feels  called  to  it,  should  have  by  his  side  two  or  more  young  men 
whom  he  intends  to  train  along  his  own  lines.  Not  necessarily 
giving  them  a socalled  theological  training  but  helping  them  to 
understand  by  ordinary  talk  and  life,  and  daily  reading  the  meaning 
of  practical  experimental  Christianity — showing  them  the  mine  there 
is  in  the  Bible — the  way  to  dig  for  the  treasures — teaching  them  by 
example  how  to  serve  the  Master  and  to  live  for  Him.  The  missionary 
must  get  into  personal  touch  with  such  and  some  of  the  fire  in  his 
own  heart  will  soon  enter  theirs  and  quicken  them  too. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  picking  up  one  or 
two  young  men,  twenty  if  money  is  sufficient,  and  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  mould  them 
morning  after  morning,  week  after  week,  into  praying  men,  who 
before  they  take  any  step  with  regard  to  their  work  will  always  first 
seek  to  know  if  it  be  God’s  will.  Such  men  whom  you  have  moulded 
you  will,  when  they  are  away  out  in  the  country  working  all  alone, 
be  able  to  trust,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  disappoint  you  will 
be  very  small. 
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Perhaps  such  will,  never  become  great  leaders  in  the  work  in 
Japan,  they  may  never  become  the  Moodys  or  the  Spurgeons  or  the 
Chrysostoms,  such  are  to  be  looked  for  perhaps  from  the  theological 
schools,  the  divinity  schools,  but  they  will  become  the  simple 
minded  Timothys,  who  well  up  in  the  Scriptures,  will  reach  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  and  we  foreign  missionaries  through  them  will  be  doing 
such  an  evangelistic  work  as  the  angels  themse.lves  must  long  to  be 
allowed  to  do. 

There  is  a general  feeling  that  men  cannot  be  found  for  training. 

Perhaps  the  following  reasons  may  be  two  among  more  which 
prevent  us  from  finding  suitable  men  to  mould.  We  ])erhaps  are  apt 
to  look  for  ready-made  diamonds.  That  is,  we  look  for  perfect  young 
men — very  earnest — very  much  devoted — very  whole  hearted,  and 
consequently  are  disappointed  when  we  cannot  find  any.  We  must 
not  look  for  ready-cut  diamonds.  Look  instead  for  a stone,  rough, 
uncouth,  shapeless,  but  which  will  perhaps  when  cut  become  a 
diamond. 

We  do  not  find  ready-cut  diamonds  in  Japan  any  more  than  we 
do  in  our  home  lands.  They  have  to  be  cut  and  sometimes  from  the 
most  unlikely  specimens  of  stone  we  get  brilliants.  Only  diamond 
will  cut  diamond,  and  if  in  the  Master’s  hand  we  are  His  jewels  we 
can  by  coming  into  contact  with  some  rough  specimens  which  perhaps 
the  faculty  of  a divinity  school  would  be  unanimous  in  rejecting — 
make  them  into  brilliants. 

If  after  all  the  young  man  we  are  trying  to  train  is  onh"  a stone, 
and  not  worth  the  polishing,  our  daily  method  of  teaching  and  talking 
will  so  act  upon  him,  that  he  will  leave  us  and  we  shall  see  that  he 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  evangelistic  agent. 

We  must  not  look  about  for  ready-cut  diamonds. 

Another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  young  men  for  training  may  be 
that  the  foreign  missionary  sets  about  the  training  in  the  wrong  way. 

Japanese  clay  is  very  sensitive.  It  does  not  like  to  feel  that  it  is 
being  moulded  by  a foreigner.  English  and  American  clay  perhaps 
is  no  less  sensitive.  We  do  not  like  to  feel  that  we  are  being  made 
to  bend  to  others.  We  do  not  mind  being  led.  This  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  training  these  young  men  who  are  to 
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go  into  the  country  and  be  our  mouth-pieces.  We  have  not  to  drive 
but  to  lead  them.  This  young  student  by  our  side  must  never  be 
allowed  to  think  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  superior — that  we 
take  tlie  position  of  a master  and  he  a sort  of  brother-servant.  We 
must  be  content  to  give  him  sermon  after  sermon,  outline  after  outline, 
illustration  after  illustration,  and  to  hear  all  this  material  used  as  if 
it  were  his  own  and  not  acquired  from  us.  We  must  always  be  sup- 
plying him  with  bricks  and  mortar  and  never  let  him  feel  that  we 
think  he  is  the  better  for  our  aid  or  that  he  could  not  do  without  us. 

These  seem  to  be  two  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  getting 
men  to  train  as  agents  by  our  side. 

Instead  of  being  content  with  a rough  stone  which  could  be  cut 
and  polished,  we  seek  for  ready-cut  ones. 

And  in  the  training  we  are  apt  to  take  the  position  of  master- 
builder  instead  of  laborer. 

However  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  method  or  plan 
for  the  training  of  the  agents  but  only  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  three  methods  for  evangelizing  this  people.  Circum.stances 
and  funds  may  make  it  difficuit  to  carry  out  the  plans  thus  sketched. 
However  in  conclusion  let  us  go  back  to  the  figure,  with  which  we 
started.  The  figure  of  the  builder. 

It  may  be  that  fifty  years  from  now  the  building  on  which  the 
Japanese  builders  are  now  at  work  will  be  completed,  — that  there 
will  be  a strong  vigorous  healthy  Japanese  church.  People  pass  by 
and  look  at  the  building  with  a critical  eye.  The  praise  of  the  builder 
will  be  in  ev^ery  one’s  mouth.  The  stability  of  the  Japanese  church,  in 
fifty  years  time,  will  be  the  talk  of  the  Christian  world.  Built  by 
Japanese,  furnished  by  Japanese,  and  those  Japanese  pioneers  of  the 
church  will  ever  be  remembered  and  praised  by  the  Christians  of 
succeeding  generations. 

The  bricklaj^ers’  laborers — what  about  them  ? Perhaps  not  a 
thought  will  be  given  to  such  but  only  to  the  builder  of  the  edifice.  In 
fifty  years  time  the  500  foreign  missionaries  or  so — the  bricklayer’s 
laborers  will  moreover  have  been  forgotten  here  and  it  will  be  right 
that  it  should  be  so  but — yonder,  in  the  Home  Land  in  the  ])resence 
of  the  Great  Master  Builder  Himself  will  stand  the  Japanese  builders 
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find  the  foreign  laborers — all  lejoicing  together  honoring  each  other 
for  each  other’s  work  and  praising  the  M ister  for  being  allowed  to  do 
any  work  at  all  for  Him.  Together  praising — together  worshipping, 
the  hideous  barrier  between  foreigner  and  Japanese  forever  broken 
down,  and  together  — builders  and  laborers  alilve— receiving  the 
reward  Well  done,  good  and  laithful  servant*,  enter  into  the  joy  of 
j'our  Lord,” 

DISCUSSION. 

B.  W.  Waters,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

First  of  all,  in  the  consideration  of  this  rprestion,  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  main  object  in  missionary  work.  For  of 
course,  according  to  the  end  in  view  the  relative  importance  of  the 
three  methods  will  vary. 

If  our  main  object  be,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  to  preach  the 
gospel  within  this  generation  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country? 
then  itinerant  preaching  would  be  of  fir^t  importance.  Or,  if  our 
object  be  to  transfer  to  Japan  model  English  or  American  churches, 
with  all  the  distinctive  features  of  tlnse  churches  in  the  home  land, 
then  the  pastoral  work  would  be  first. 

But,  as  was  indicated  in  the  paper  this  morning,  our  ultimate 
object  is  to  establish  in  this  land  an  indigenous,  independent,  self- 
supporting  church.  “The  primary  aim  of  missions  is  to  pu'each  the 
gospel  in  all  lands,  the  idtimate  aim  is  to  plant  the  church  in  all 
lands.”  That  two-fold  object  is  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that,  at  different  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work,  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  methods  will 
vary.  In  the  very  beginning,  there  are  no  evangelists  to  be  trained 
and  no  believers  to  be  instructed.  So  that  the  only  work  to  be  done 
is  the  preaching  to  unbtdievers,  the  work  of  gaining  converts.  Then 
comes  the  necessity  of  instructing  the.se  converts  in  spiritual  truth  and 
in  Christian  work.  After  that,  comes  the  further  training  as  evangel- 
ists of  those  who  have  advanced  in  knowledge,  who  show  some  fitness 
for  the  work  of  an  evangedist,  and  who  feel  that  God  has  called  them 
to  preach  the  gospel. 
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Here  the  Tnispioiiaiy  feels  that  he  is  approaching  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ultimate  purpose  ; that  he  is  training  men  to  whom  can 
be  committed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  instruction  of  believers, 
the  oversight  of  the  churches  ; that  he  is  jireparing  the  men  through 
whom  he  may  most  etfectually  multiply  himself  in  all  departments 
of  liis  work.  Chronologically  or  evolutionally,  it  is  the  last  of  the 
three  methods;  hut,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  main  object 
of  the  missianary’s  work,  it  becomes  of  first  importance. 

Ur.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  in  his  admirable  book  Modern  Missions  in 
the  East,”  says  : “ The  true  spirit  therefore  of  both  mission  and 

missionary  is  that  of  self-effacement.  They  must  recognize  from  the 
start  that  their  own  part  in  the  work  is  as  surely  transitory  as  it  is 
necessary.”  The  planting  of  a pure,  self- propagating,  Japanese  church 
is  to  be  kept  ever  before  us  as  the  main  purpose  in  our  work  ; and, 
wdth  that  purpose  clearly  in  view,  the  training  of  evangelists  becomes 
a most  important  p)art  of  the  missionary’s  work.  In  fact,  where 
circumstances  permit,  it  seems  to  be  the  ideal  work  of  the  missionary. 

However  thei’e  are  many  missionaries  so  situated  in  the  work  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  that  tlie  other  methods  will  necessarily 
take  much  more  of  their  time  and  strength  than  the  training  of 
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evangelists.  But  here  also,  as  the  main  purpose  is  kept  in  mind  and  ^ 
as  the  work  develops,  the  training  of  evangelists  to  conserve  and  to  'I 
develop  the  work  already  begun  becomes  increasingly  necessary.  i 

But  the  emphasis  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  third  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  two,  but  on  the  third  method  in  connection 
with  the  other  two.  Eor  the  subject  does  not  refer  to  the  seminary  ; 
training  but  to  the  practical  training  of  evangelists  ; and  nothing  is 
so  helpful  in  this  practical  training  as  the  intimate  association  of  ' 
the  missionary  with  the  evangelist  in  preaching  and  pastoral  duties.  > 
In  this  way,  he  can  teach  by  object  lesson  as  well  as  by  precept.  The  ’■ 
sympathy  between  missionary  and  evangelist  will  become  closer,  and  I 
the  personal  influence  of  the  missionary  greater.  He  will  have  the  [j 
joy  of  direct  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  at  the  same  time  that  he  ji 
is  contributing  directly  to  the  establishment  of  the  self-propagating  | 
Japanese  church.  , ^ 

The  subject  rightly  implies  that  all  three  methods  have  an  im-f 
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portant  place  in  the  work  of  a missionary-.  And  it  seems  to  me  that, 
just  as  we  should  keep  before  us  the  establishment  of  the  Japanese 
■church  as  the  ultimate  obj’ecfc  of  our  work,  so  we  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  training,  the  practical  training  of  Japanese  workers 
of  every  grade  as  a most  important  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object. 

I have  listened  with  interest  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  and 
believe  that  the  practical  training  of  helpers  is  of  the  first  importance. 
If  it  were  our  object  to  evangelize  the  world  in  this  generation  then 
itinerant  preaching  would  be  of  the  first  importance.  But  our  chief 
object  is  to  build  up  a self  propagating  native  church.  The  mission- 
ary first  seeks  converts  directly  or  indirectly.  These  then  must  be 
trained,  after  which  they  themselves  are  to  do  the  proclaiming  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  shepherding  of  the  sheep.  In  this  way  the 
missionary  can  multiply  himself  better  than  in  any  other  way.  There 
may  be  men  engaged  in  special  lines  of  work  which  for  them  is  all 
right,  but  for  the  ordinary  missionary  the  practical  training  of  workers 
is  of  the  first  importance.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
work  with  the  evangelists  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Moreover,  we  are 
to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  the  evangelists  will  be  able  to  follow  us  as 
good  examples. 

Yet  this  paper  will  do  most  good  if  every  one  will  be  stimulated 
to  study  the  conditions  of  his  own  field  and  suit  his  method  to  these 
conditions. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe  : 

I wish  to  speak  of  a special  form  of  itinerating  preaching,  which 
we  have  tried  for  some  three  or  four  years  with  success  in  Chiba  Ken. 
It  is  that  of  the  missionary  accompanying  a number  of  Japanese 
workers  on  preaching  tours  from  town  to  town,  and  village  to  village. 
Before  starting  we  meet  together  for  special  spiritual  preparation;  and 
during  the  tour  the  missionary  conducts  each  morning  a meeting  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study.  We  usually  have  enough  workers  to  form 
two  bands,  who  preach  all  day  in  the  streets  and  by  the  wayside  in 
alternate  villages  or  towns.  We  attract  the  crowd  by  carrying  a flag 
and  singing  hymns  ; and  after  preaching,  distribute  tracts  and  offer 
Scripture  portions  for  sale.  On  our  last  tour,  during  eight  days  we 
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held  160  meetings  and  preached  to  an  aggregate  of  6000  adults,  and 
gave  away  4500  tracts.  As  a result  of  former  tours  there  is  now  in 
one  place  a flourishing  Church  of  42  members  and  Christian  work  is 
being  regularly  carried  on  in  several  other  places  where  hitherto  there 
had  been  none.  I think  that  if  in  every  ken  in  Japan  work  of  this 
kind  were  done  regularly  for  four  or  five  years  great  progress  would  be 
made  towards  practically  answering  the  problem,  How  to  evangelize 
Japan  in  this  generation.” 

Key.  E.  Eothesay  Miller  : 

There  is  another  phase  of  itinerating  work  which  was  not  referred 
to  in  the  paper  and  yet  which  is  important.  It  is  that  the  visiting  of 
out-stations  by  the  missionary  is  not  merely  to  preach  or  lecture,  but 
by  personal  advice  and  sympathy  to  strengthen  the  evangelists  and 
Christians.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  evangelists  do 
to  a large  extent,  and  the  Christians  to  a lesser  degree,  suffer  from 
the  same  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness  that  sometimes  indies  the 
missionary’s  life  so  trying.  Just  because  they  are  Christians — and  the 
more  devoted  and  Christlike  the  evangelist  is  the  more  this  is  felt — 
they  are  in  a sense  cut  off  from  much  of  the  social  friendship  and 
intercourse  with  their  countrymen  Avhich  gives  rest  and  spice  to  their 
lives. 

Speaking  of  pastoral  work,  I think  the  early  missionaries,  in 
their  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pastor’s  office  was  for  the 
Japanese  minister,  made  a grave  mistake  in  keeping  themselves 
entirely  aloof  from  the  position  of  pastor  in  any  of  the  churches.  Had 
some  devoted  men  given  themselves  to  pastoral  work  entirely  the 
young  theological  students  and  ministers  would  have  had  something 
of  a model  to  follow,  even  though  that  model  had  faults  which  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  at  tlie  same  time  there  would  have  been  a 
much  more  developed  church  life  than  can  be  seen  in  the  Christian 
body  to-day.  Because  so  many  missionaries  have  taught  by  precept 
and  especially  by  example  the  necessity  and  methods  of  preaching, 
that  branch  of  the  pastor’s  and  evangelist’s  office  is  well  developed 
among  the  Japanese  ministry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  there  has 
been  very  little  of  pastoral  example  from  the  foreign  missionary  to 
follow — although  the  th(;ory  has  been  taught  in  our  theological  schools 
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— pastoral  work  and  church  life  in  all  its  modern  ramifications  are 
almost  unknown  or  sadly  neglected. 

Kev.  U.  G.  Murphy; 

I pity  the  man  who  gives  half  his  time  to  the  training  of  a 
theological  class  that  never  enter  the  ministry.  Let  us  not  slash 
Sunday  air  to  empty  benches  but  go  out  on  the  streets  where  we  will 
be  heard.  The  missionary  himself  must  get  about  more  and  get  more 
out  of  his  men.  His  first  duty  is  to  work  and  not  to  care  for  health. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  Ph.  D : 

I wish  to  emphasize  the  evangelistic  side  of  our  work.  Our  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  bear  witness  concerning  the  truth.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  Japanese  are  more  ready  to  hear  the  Gospel  message 
from  our  lips  than  from  the  lips  of  their  own  people.  We  should  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  preach  as  often  as 
possible  directly  to  the  masses.  We  should  also  preach  often  with  our 
evangelists  in  order  to  teach  them  by  living  example  how  and  what  to 
preach.  All  three  points  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  important,  and 
one  should  not  be  unduly  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  others  ; 
but  we  must  always  remember  that  we  are  sent  out  primarily  as 
heralds  of  the  plain  direct  Gospel  message. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson  ; 

The  point  for  discussion  in  Mr.  Andrews  paper  is  whether  the 
illustration  of  the  bricklayer  truly  represents  the  case.  A bricklayer 
is  a man  who  knows  how  to  lay  bricks. 

Whether  the  man  is  a Japanese  or  a foreigner  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  If  the  Japanese  can  be  bricklayers  by  all  means  let 
them  lay  bricks.  Two  such  Japanese  “ bricklayers  ” w'ere  in  the 
Hokkaido  this  summer,  and  it  was  a sight  for  men  and  angels  to  see 
one  old  veteran  missionary  cheerfully  carrying  the  hod  for  them. 
But  then,  those  men  Icnetv  lioio  to  lay  bricks.  You  won’t  make  a 
brickla3'er  out  of  an  unskilled  laborer  by  putting  a trowel  into  his 
hand.  And  on  the  other  hand  why  turn  good  brick-layers  into  labor- 
ers ? If  the  foreigner  knows  how  to  lay  bricks,  is  it  not  a waste  of 
good  workmanship  to  make  him  carry  the  hod,  just  because  he  is  a 
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foreigner.  Isn’t  that  rather  the  very  way  to  perpetuate  the  hideous 
barrier  between  the  Japanese  and  the  foreigner.” 

Mr.  J.  L.  Patton  : 

I agree  heartily  with  the  last  two  speakers.  The  subject  chosen 
bv  the  committee  is  unfortunate,  for  the  relative  importance  of  things 
that  are  in  themselves  absolutely  necessary  cannot  be  properly  com- 
pared. Sloreover  I object  to  the  illustration  used  hy  Mr.  Andrews. 
The  man  who  carries  the  hod  knows  nothing  experimentally  of  how  to 
lay  bricks.  The  missionary  not  only  assists  the  native  evangelists,  but 
also  teaches  them  how  to  do  their  work. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

BEST  METHODS  FOR 

T.  Winning  Unbelievers. 

II.  Instructing  Candidates  for  Baptism. 

III.  The  Upbuilding  of  Christian  Character. 

Rev.  a.  Olt.aians,  R.  C.  A.,  Saga. 

Our  subject,  wdien  viewed  in  detail,  is  a very  rvide  one,  but  it  can 
be  treated  here  only  in  a rigidly  condensed  form.  Two  ideas  present 
themselves : first,  the  idea  of  principles,  and  secondly,  that  of 
methods  proper.  Though  strictly  speaking  only  the  latter  are  men- 
tioned. I take  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
selected  the  subjects  of  the  programme  to  include  the  former  as  well. 
In  fact,  in  one  sense,  and  in  a very  important  sense,  principles  are 
methods. — the  invisible  methods  upon  which  those,  we  ordinaj-iiy  call 
methods,  are  based. 

(1.)  Best  Methods  for  Winning  Unbelievers, 
a.  The  underlying  methoel  of  principle  here  is  a knowledge  of 
the  natural  condition  in  which  the.se  unbelievers  are  found.  For  the 
successful  “cure  of  souls  ” a knowledge  of  the  disease  is  of  prime 
importance.  And  this  ought  to  include  far  more  than  the  general 
knowledge  gained  from  the  Bible  that  “all  have  sinned  and  ftt.il 
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short  of  the  glory  of  God  ; ” that  “ there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one.” 
The  work  of  winning  souls  is  an  art — a divine  art, — to  lie  learned 
and  practiced  hy  men  and  women  divinely  commissioned  thereto. 
In  order  to  win  unbelievers  to  the  Christian  faith,  we  must  study 
the  forms  their  unbelief  take,  the  natural  attitude  of  the  unbeliever 
towards  religion  in  general  and  towards  the  Christian  faith  in  partic- 
ular, the  peculiar  difficulties  that  present  themselves  on  the  road  to 
belief,  the  points  of  contact  that  may  be  found  between  the  mind  of 
the  unbeliever  and  the  salient  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  a word ; study 
your  patient.  And  this  study  must  be  made  not  only  en  moisse,  liut 
should  frequently  be  a study  of  individual  cases.  Not  all  men  are 
spiritually  ill  to  the  same  extent,  even  though  all  be  unbelievers,  nor 
does  the  disease  in  all  take  exactly  the  same  forms. 

b.  And  from  this  naturally  follows  the  second  principle  or 
method  : Suit  your  medicine  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  AVhile  the 
whole  Gospel  of  God  is  the  great  panacea  for  all  spiritual  ills,  it  has 
manifold  applications  of  peculiar  fitness  to  various  conditions  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart.  Something  like  this  was  doubtless  in  the 
mind  of  Christ  when  he  told  his  soul  winners  : “ Give  not  that  which 
is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  j^our  pearls  before  the  swine.” 
We  find  among  those,  whom  we  try  to  win  for  Christ,  mental  and 
moral  diversities,  which  call  for  diverse  treatment  on  our  part. 
Several  persons  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  claims  of 
Christianity  Avould  likely  differ  considerably  among  themselves  in 
their  ideas  of  religion  and  morals,  and  could  be  approached  best,  not 
all  along  the  same  line,  but  each  one  along  a special  line,  according 
to  their  several  susceptibilities.  If  this  seems  like  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  mere  methods,  we  do  ivell  to  call  to  mind  the  methods 
emifioyed  for  similar  work  by  our  Lord  himself.  His  treatment  of 
individual  cases,  such  as  Nicodeinus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  man 
born  blind,  the  ridi  young  ruler  and  others,  ive  find  to  A'ary  consider- 
ably, and  to  be  s])ecially  suited  in  each  case  to  the  condition  of  the 
person  in  question 

c.  Another  })oint  of  method,, closely  allied  to  the  foregoing,  is 
that  of  individual  work  versus  general  evangelization.  While  a 
■certain  amount  of  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  tlie  world  is 
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iucumLeiit  u[)oli  the  church  and  hence  upon  the  missionary, 
the  field  on  which  to  win  unbelievers  is  that  of  individual  effort. 
Even  at  times  of  great  religious  revivals,  while  many  may  be  touche<l 
by  the  spirit  of  God  in  a general  way  through  the  public  presen- 
tation of  the  Gospel,  the  real  soul-winning  is  done  after  meetings- 
of  inquiry  and  through  direct,  personal  contact  of  soul  with  soul  and 
heart  with  heart.  It  is  only  through  such  contact  that  we  can  get  a 
real  insight  into  the  character  and  needs  of  those  whom  we  try  to 
win.  As  foreigners  we  may  encounter  peculiar  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  this  hand-to-hand  work.  One  good  way  I have  found  is  to 
have  the  Japanese  pastor  or  evangelist  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  individuals  and  afterwards  to  introduce  to  them  the  foreign 
missionary.  At  times  however  such  way-preiiaring  is  not  necessary, 
and  then  immediate  contact  may  be  preferable. 

d.  In  the  work  of  winning  unbelievers  dii'ect  methods  are  almost 
always  better  than  indirect^  By  direct  methods  I mean  for  example, 
to  approach  a man  directly  in  the  great  moral  and  religious  questions 
of  sin  and  salvation,  and  to  set  before  him  definitely  the  salient 
teachings  of  Christianity  on  these  subjects,  rather  than  to  deal  in  vague 
generalities.  To  do  the  latter  is  more  natural,  and  most  likely  less 
objectionable  at  the  outset  to  the  unbelievers  addressed,  but  it  is  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  real  end  in  view.  To  win  a soul  for  God  and 
his  kingdom,  that  soul  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  his  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ  the  Savior  of 
sinners.  Indirect  methods  may  frequently  be  useful  in  preparing  the 
way  by  removing  prejudices  und  misunderstandings  concerning 
Christianity,  and  by  opening  up  avenues  of  approach,  but  they  should 
not  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  to  lead  a soul  to  God.  Here  again 
we  turn  to  the  example  left  us  by  the  Master  and  find  that  He  too 
dealt  directly  with  the  great  subjects  of  sin  and  salvation.  Speci- 
ally instructive  are  his  answers  to  Nicodemus ; Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  except  a man  be  born  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  to  the  Samaritan  woman  ; “ If  thou  knewest 

the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  give  me  to  drink, 
thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  <riven  thee  living 
water;”  and  to  the  man  born  blind  . “ Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son 
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of  God  ? ” and  to  the  rich  young  ruler  : “ Go,  sell  whatsoever  thou 
hast.”  If  to  win  these  who  already  possessed  a general  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  way  of  salvation  such  direct  methods  were  necessary,  they 
are  the  more  necessary  in  trying  to  win  such  as  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  foundation  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  dare  not  give 
those  whom  we  try  to  win  for  Christ  some  vague,  indefinite  ideas  about 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  other  religious  systems,  and  leave 
the  rest  for  them  to  infer ; they  simply  will  not  infer  anything,  but 
stop  short  at  what  they  have  heard,  and  if  they  become  confessing 
Christians,  they  do  so  upon  this  insufficient  basis,  the  result  of  which, 
as  many  of  us  know,  is  often  deplorable.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  the  past  too  many  have  been  enrolled  as  members  of  the  church 
with  no  qualifications  for  membership  beyond  an  admission  of  the 
superiority  of  Christianity,  sjiecially  as  a moral  code,  over  Buddhism 
and  Sliintoisrn.  It  remains  for  us  earnestly  to  enquire  how  far  the 
blame  of  this  lies  with  the  foreign  and  native  workers  by  whom 
persons  are  prepared  for  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  The  fact  that  even  with  the  utmost  care  on  our  part,  persons 
may  still  become  members  of  the  church  without  having  really  been 
won  for  Christ,  is  surely  no  excuse  for  relaxing  this  care. 

e.  A further  method  of  great  importance  is  sympathy  with 
those  whom  we  try  to  win.  The  heart  of  man  is  naturally  sympa- 
thetic for  his  fellowmen  and  susceptible  to  influence  of  sympathy  from 
otliers.  Christianity  is  at  bottom  the  sympathy  of  God  for  his  fiillen 
creatures,  and  the  result  or  evidence  of  this  symjiathy  is  the  plan  of 
salvation.  Cold  logic  or  fine-spun  theological  speculations,  or  even 
the  setting  forth  of  a doctrinal  system  though  based  upon  divinely 
revealed  truth,  does  not  touch  the  soul  in  its  inmost  depth,  does  not 
create  a horror  of  sin,  does  not  bring  a longing  for  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life.  There  must  be  the  sympathetic  touch,  that  mystic  key 
which  more  than  any  other  unlocks  the  human  heart,  the  divine  sym- 
pathy of  God  brought  down  to  the  understanding  of  sinful  men  by 
our  sympathy  with  them  in  their  spiritual  needs.  Any  attempt  to 
dispense  religious  truth  in  the  spirit  of  throwing  alms  to  a beggar 
or  casting  a bone  to  a dog  is  bound  to  meet  with  the  utter  failure  it 
deserves.  We  read  of  Jesus  that  when  he  saw  much  people  ha 
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“ was  moved  with  compassion  towards  them,  because  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a shepherd : and  he  began  to  teaclr  them  many 
things.’’  Like  Jesus  we  are  to  be  sym])athetic  teachers  of  men  in 
order  to  win  them  for  God  and  liis  kingdom.  Tliis  sympathy  will 
manifest  itself  in  kindness  of  manner,  in  patience  with  men’s  igno- 
rance and  faults,  in  gentleness  of  bearing  under  reproach,  in  self 
denial  amid  annoyances  and  inconveniences  caused  by  the  work.  In 
all  these  things  we  again  find  perfect  examples  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  want  to  win  a man’s  soul  we  must  show 
that  his  soul  is  worth  winning,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  winning  it  we 
are  willing  to  go  after  the  lost  sheep  : to  “sweep  the  house  and  seek 
diligently”  like  the  woman  for  her  piece  of  silver;  to  welcome  the 
sinner  returning  like  the  father  welcomed  his  home-returning  prodigal 
son;  and  do  all  this  moved  by  the  divine  sympathy  of  our  heavenly 
Father  who  sought  us,  waudering  sheep, — and  found  us,  lost  coins, — 
and  welcomed  back  us,  lost  sons  when  we  returned  to  him. 

f.  The  next  method  I would  mention  is,  personal  example. 
This  method  crowns  all  those  mentioned  before.  Without  the  personal 
example  in  word  and  act,  no  method  of  any  kind  will  avail.  Chris- 
tianity is  judged  by  the  lives  of  its  followers  far  more  than  by  its 
.systems  ot  truth.  And  though  our  lives  as  foreigners  may  not  touch 
at  so  many  points  the  world  about  us,  as  do  the  lives  of  our  Japanese 
co-laborers,  nevertheless  our  lives  as  professing  Christians  and  as  pro- 
pagators of  the  Christian  faith  do  tell  immensely  either  for  or  against 
the  real  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  land.  We  may  admit  that 
the  multitudes,  who  only  see  us  in  passing,  look  upon  our  differences 
in  life  from  a non-Christian  people  only  as  national  or  racial : yet 
this  is  not  so  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  more  direct  personal 
contact,  and  whom  we  try  to  win  for  the  kingdom.  To  these  our 
every  word  and  our  every  act  become  a practical  comment  upon  the 
power  and  value  of  the  religion  we  confess  and  attempt  to  spread. 
This  winning  souls  for  God  by  the  irresistable  piiwer  of  a blameless, 
beautiful  life  lies  contained  uppermost  I believe  in  those  significant 
words  of  the  risen  Savior  to  his  disciples  : “ As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I you.”  Hj,  whom  the  Father  sent,  taught  by 
example  as  much  as  by  precept ; and  his  example  and  precept  were  ^ 
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always  in  perfect  accord  with  each  otlier.  To  the  extent  that  this  ig 
true  of  us,  to  that  extent  shall  we  be  able  to  win  unbelievers  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

g.  As  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  method  for  winning 
unbelievers  I would  mention  prayer.  0 how  frecjuently,  in  our  effort 
to  lead  unbelievers  to  the  Christian  faith,  are  we  non-pluss.ed,  and,  as 
it  were,  stand  paralyzed  when  we  observe  the  utter  inability  of  men 
of  education  even,  to  grasp  clearly  the  rudimentary  principles  of  a 
spiritual  religion.  At  such  times  all  we  can  do  is  to  cry  out  in  our 
hearts : “ 0 Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  these  men  and  women  that  they 
may  see.”  And  in  all  our  wort  of  winning  unbelievers,  unless  our 
efforts  are  steeped  in  earnest,  believing  prayer,  they  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Of  special  importance  is  silent  heart-prayer  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  tryinsc  to  lead  a soul  into  the  light.  When  laboring 
together  two  or  more,  either  with  an  individual  or  before  a coropany, 
the  true  way  is  for  the  others  to  be  silently  praying  while  one  is  talk- 
ing. Nowhere  else  is  Luther’s  “ Ora  et  labora  ” of  more  practical  and 
forceful  application  than  in  the  work  of  winning  unbelievers  for 
Christ. 

(2.)  Best  Methods  for  Instructing  Candidates  for  Baptism. 

An  interesting  question,  and  one  of  some  practical  importance, 
here  arises,  namely, — should  the  instruction  of  a candidate  proceed 
upon  the  basis  that  he  is  already  a Christian,  or  upon  the  basis  that 
he  desires  to  become  one  ? It  is  easily  seen  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  may  have  important  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  instruction 
required.  The  natural  order  of  our  subject,  indicating  three  progTes- 
sive  steps,  clearly  suggests  that  the  candidate  is  not  an  unbeliever  any 
more,  but  a believer.  We  have  in  our  system  of  church-work  a class 
of  persons  called  inquirers  who  at  a certain  srage  pass  into  the  class  of 
candidates : tlie  step  being  usually  indicated  by  an  openly  expressed 
desire  to  receive  regular  instruction,  and  they  are  then  so  enrolled. 
No  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior  is  required  or 
expected  from  them  at  the  time  they  become  candidates.  And  I 
believe  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they  usually  are  not  at  such  time 
sujpposed  to  be  Christians.  Hence,  as  far  as  our  practice  is  concerned 
the  case  stands  rather  the  other  way  from  that  naturally  suggested  by 
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-our  subject.  What  is  the  theory,  anti  vvliat  the  actual  state  ot‘ the 
■ case  in  other  Missions  I do  not  know.  But  there  are  certain  methods 
for  instructing  candidates  that  need  not  greatly  vary  whichever  way 
the  case  may  stand. 

a.  Definiteness.  All  regular  instruction  to  candidates  for  bap- 
tism should  proceed  along  certain  definite  lines,  or,  if  you 
please,  according  to  some  system.  The  neglect  of  this  largely 
accounts  for  the  deplorable  fact  that  so  many  members  of  the  church 
have  no  clear,  definite  ideas  about  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianityn  We  must  remember  that  a great  deal  of  this  instruction  to 
candidates  is  given  by  the  evangelists,  most  of  whom  thus  far  have 
not  been  trained  from  early  youth  in  Christian  truths,  and  have 
themselves  received  but  a very  limited  amount  of  that  kind  of  in- 
struction which  they  are  called  upon  to  give  to  their  candidates. 
What  all  candidates  need  to  be  taught  is,  of  course,  the  salient  truths 
of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  evidently  a most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
task  to  teach  these  salient  truths  with  any  degree  of  success  by  simply 
taking  up  book  by  book  or  chapter  by  chapter  of  the  Bible.  This  would 
require  an  amount  of  Bible  study  not  to  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
candidate.  The  salient  truths  that  need  to  be  learned  lie  scattered 
through  a great  part  of  the  Bible  books.  Hence,  they  must  be  collated 
and  put  in  same  convenient  form,  brought  within  the  compass  of 
some  months’  or  at  the  most  a j'ear’s  study  of  such  kind  as  our 
ordinary  candidates  are  able  to  accomplish. 

b.  Hand-books.  To  meet  this  want  a number  of  Catechisms 
and  Handbooks  are  at  present  in  use  by  the  various  Protestant  c’lurches 
in  Japan.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  I was  able  to  obtain  copies 
of  most  of  these  publications,  as  well  as  a good  deal  of  information 
with  reference  to  tlieir  use.  For  a limited  list  see  the  paper  on 
“ Christian  Literature  in  Japan”  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
Most  of  the  books  are  translations,  more  or  less  literal,  of  catechisms 
used  by  the  different  churches  in  the  home  lands.  In  some  fields  no 
handbook  is  used  at  all,  but  simply  the  Bible.  In  others  the  two 
methods  are  combined,  while  in  still  others  several  books  are  used. 
To  enter  into  details  as  to  the  merits  of  the  existing  catechisms  and 
liandbooks  Avould  go  beyond  the  limits  of  tliis  paper.  W^ithout 
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detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  others,  I siinpl}^  wish  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  a small  book,  called : “ An  Easy  Instruction  Suited 

to  all  Candidates  for  Baptism'’,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchin- 
son of  Fukuoka.  It  comes  as  near  to  be  what  its  title  claims  as  any- 
thing I have  seen,  and  is,  I should  think,  very  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  candidate.  One  brother  writes : “ There  seems  to  me  great 

need  of  a brief,  broad-principled,  up-to-date  cateclusm,  with  copious 
Biblical  references:  not  a theological  treatise,  but  a brief,  practical 
compendium  of  commonly  accepted  truths,  expressed  in  every  day 
terms.”  How  widely  this  need  is  felt  I do  not  know  ; but  that  our 
home  catechisms  are  for  the  most  part  too  much  in  the  nature  ol 
tlieological  treatises  to  be  altogether  suitable  for  the  ordinary  candi- 
date here  in  Japan,  I quite  believe.  They  may  do  better  as  hand- 
boolcs  of  instruction  for  church  members,  to  teach  them  more  in  detail 
the  views  held  on  certain  great  tloctrines  by  their  respective  churches 
providing  the  churches  here  have  adopted  these  views  : — but  simply  as 
a preparation  to  church  membex’ship,  some  sucli  a Ixook  as  described  by 
my  correspondent  quoted  above  ought  to  be  far  more  suitable.  A 
symposium  in  The  Bilxlical  World,  Sept.  1900,  on  the  Use  of  a 
Doctrinal  Catechism,”  contains  some  useful  points  on  this  subject. 

c.  Requii-ements.  The  question  as  to  what  sliould  be  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  baptism  will  be  variously  answered. 
Some  may  i-equire  little,  others  a good  deal.  It  depends  lai’gely  upon 
our  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  cluxich  and  what  is  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  church.  Those  who  conceive  of  the  cliui’ch  as  essentially 
a body  of  holy  men  xind  women  greatly  differing  fi'om  those  outside  by 
all  tlieir  walk  and  conversation  ; and  who  conceive  her  principal  aim 
to  be  tlxc  preservation  and  spiritual  upbuilding  of  tliis  select  communi- 
ty, will  naturally  set  the  standard  of  admission  to  baptism  of  adults 
very  high  along  the  line  of  spiritual  attainments.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  wlio  take  tlie  church  to  be  principally  a society  of  such  as 
profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Savioi-,  and  her  main  aim  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  woidd,  will  natui-ally  not  set  so  high  the  standard  of 
admission  along  this  same  line  of  spiritual' attainments.  For  myself, 
while  I believe  the  latter  to  be  essentially  the  correct  view,  yet  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  no  saving  of  the  world  through  the  church 
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can  be  hoped  for  except  in  so  far  as  those  who  constitute  the  church 
are  a body  of  holy  men  and  women,  shining  “as  lights”  in  the 
world. 

As  to  rerpiirements  in  knowledge,  there  will  most  likely  be  less 
difference  of  opinion.  Believing  the  spiritual  conditions  to  be  para- 
mount in  any  case,  the  conditions  of  intellectual  attainments  should 
decidedly  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  seeking  ad- 
mission. Hence,  to  make  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  answers  to 
a set  of  questions  in  the  form  of  a catechism  or  handbook  the  invariable 
standard  of  admission  is  radically  wrong.  This  may  mean  an  almost 
Herculean  task  to  some  unlettered  woman,  and  mere  child’s  play  to  a 
graduate  from  the  Higher  Middle  School,  while  nevertheless  the 
former  may  be  a much  more  suitable  candidate  for  baptism  than  the 
latter.  Tlie  requirements  for  admission  along  the  line  of  knowledge 
should  be  very  flexible,  lest  we  admit  some  “ wise  and  {undent  ” who 
are  only  intellectually  fit,  and  reject  some  of  the  “ babes  ” to  whom 
the  real  things  of  the  kingdom  have  been  revealed  by  the  Father. 
We  want  to  remember  the  ignorant  Scotch  woman,  who,  when  ex- 
amined for  admission  could  not  answer  {iroperly  a single  question  put 
to  her,  but  was  admitted  upon  her  assertion  that  though  she  could  not 
speak  for  Jesu.',  she  could  die  for  him. 

One  safe  guide  I believe  to  be  the  application  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord  ; “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Though  the  real  test  of 

faith  comes  to  many  after  they  have  openly  confessed  Christ  by  ba{)tism' 
still,  the  period  of  instruction  should  supply  in  all  cases  something  of 
a test  as  to  the  real  fitness  of  a candidate  for  becoming  a member  of 
the  visible  church.  If  as  candidates  no  evidences  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
work  upon  the  heart  and  life  are  visible,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  some  mysterious  wai’  these  results  are  suddenly  brought  about  by 
the  mere  {irocess  of  baptism. 

d.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  under  this  part  of  our  subject,  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  im{)ress  u{)on  candidates  for  ba{)tism 
that  they  are  ba{)tized  because  they  are  believers,  and  not  that  they 
are  true  believers  sim{)ly  because  they  are  ba{)tized.  If  your  experience 
agrees  at  all  with  mine,  you  will  have  frequently  noticed  how  much 
the  ideas  of  candidates  are  confused  on  this  {loint.  The  catechisms 
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and  hand  books  may  have  it  all  down  plain  enough,  yet  notwith- 
standing, candidates  are  liable  to  think  that  what  more  than  anything 
else  constitutes  them  Christians  is  their  having  received  baptism.  la 
other  words,  they  confuse  the  two  ideas  in  that  classical  passage  of  Paul 
in  Eom.  20  : 10.  “With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness : 
and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation  ” and  again  in 
2 Cor.  4:  12.  “I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I spoken.”  When  the 
candidate  examined  for  admission  is  asked, — “ Why  do  you  wish  to 
receive  baptism  and  belong  to  the  church  the  answer  is  often  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  seldom  simply  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely. 
“ To  openly  confess  what  I inwardly  believe.”  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion used  should  make  unmistakably  clear  to  the  candidate  that  by 
receiving  baptism  he  becomes  a Christian  in  name,  i.  e.  openly  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Christian  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  assume 
this  name  unless  he  honestly  and  heartily  believes  that  the  name 
expresses  what  he  actually  is. 

e.  An  undue  desire  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  or  the  Japanese 
pastor  or  evangelist  to  see  candidates  baptized  in  order  to  swell  the 
roll  of  member.ship  and  make  as  good  a show  as  possible  in  the  annual 
report,  is  of  course  to  be  deprecated  at  all  times.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  made  plain  to  candidates  that  public  confession  by  baptism 
is  their  duty  whenever  they  “ believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteous- 
ness.” The  question  as  to  how  far  the  postponement  of  baptism  is 
justifiable  or  advisable  by  reason  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  relatives 
cannot  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits,  but  in  any  case  the  main 
responsibility  should  be  made  to  rest  with  the  candidate.  It  also 
ought  to  be  urged  that  objections  from  no  other  relatives  than  parents 
and  guardians  should  ever  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
delay  the  baptism  of  an  otherwise  fit  candidate.  But  of  more  impor- 
tance is  the  question  of  baptizing  a candidate  while  in  a position  of 
public  or  private  relations  that  compel  him  to  break  one  or  more  of 
the  plain  commands  of  Christian  morality.  Such  cases  are  not 
imaginary"  but,  as  we  all  know,  of  frequent  occurrence.  Must  a can- 
didate for  instance  give  up  his  position  which  compels  work  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  before  he  can  receive  baptism  ? One  thing,  1 suppose,  is 
quite  certain  as  far  as  experience  goes,  namely, — if  he  does  not  give 
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it  uj)  as  a condition  of  receiving  baptism,  he  will  not  likely  give  it 
up  afterwards  because  he  is  a church  member.  This  suggests  a defect 
in  the  matter  of  growth  in  Christian  character  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  third  part  of  our  subject.  It  is  commonly  agreed,  I think,  that 
there  are  a few  lines  of  employment  in  which  Sunday  work  would 
seem  unavoidable  : but  they  are  very  few  indeed.  In  other  matters 
than  Sunday  observance,  for  example,  such  as  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  or  tobacco,  or  anything  that  may  belong  to  the  category  of  doubt- 
ful morality,  the  Scriptural  rule  is  always  the  safest  and  best  as  a test  of 
membership.  In  cases  where  this  Scriptural  rule  is  variously  inter- 
preted, the  party  responsible  must  honestly  seek  for  the  best  light  possible, 
and  then  fearlessly  act  according  to  his  convictions.  The  standard  for 
admission  should  be  high  enough  so  as  not  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
church  of  Christ  or  bring  dishonor  upon  his  cause : and  on  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  low  enough  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  simple, 
honest  believers,  who,  without  the  substratum  of  years  and  generations 
of  Christian  training,  are  struggling  to  realize  for  themselves  the  new 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(3).  Best  Methods  for  the  Upbuilding  of  Christian  Character. 

This  part  of  our  subject  is  for  us  as  foreign  missionaries  beset 
with  special  difficulties.  Nearly  all  the  pastoral  care  of  the  churches 
in  Japan  is  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists. 
We  may  preach  a sermon  or  two  on  Sunday  to  this  or  that  con- 
gregation of  believers,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  goes  only  a very 
short  way  in  supplying  means  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian 
character.  These  means  must  largely  come  from  those  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  Christians,  who  can  enter  into  the  every  day 
life  of  the  believer,  and  know  from  personal  experience  and  from 
intimate  contact  with  Christians  the  special  needs  and  peculiar 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress  in  Christian  character.  But  in  this 
larger  sphere  of  direct  intercourse  we  as  missionaries  can  exert  in- 
dii'ectly  an  influence  through  the  pastors  and  evangelists.  The 
Christian  pastors  and  evangelists  of  to-day  have  been  largel}^  trained 
for  their  work  by  the  foreign  missionaries,,  and  it  is  no  disparagment 
of  Japanese  progress  to  predict  that  this  will  be  the  case,  at  least  to 
quite  an  extent,  for  some  time  iu  the  future.  In  the  theological 
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training  schools  therefore  methods  for  the  uphuilding'  of  Christian 
character  can  be  taught  and  discussed  in  tlieir  hearing  upon  tire  work. 
To  do  this  at  all  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  that  those  in  charge  of 
this  department  have  some  practical  exjierience  of  what  are  the  special 
needs  of  the  v>^ork  for  which  the  young  men  are  being  prepared.  And 
this  practical  experience  of  the  teacher,  he  he  foreigner  or  Japanese, 
should  he  constantl}'^  augmented  hy  direct,  personal  contact  with 
the  work  of  the  church.  This  may  he  difficult,  especially  in  Ja})an, 
as  far  as  the  foreign  missionary  is  concerned,  hut  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Theoretical  homiletics  introduced  from  foreign  text-hooks 
may  fail  at  many  points  when  jiractically  applied  to  the  Avork  in 
hand.  It  Avould  also  seem  to  follow  that  as  soon  as  possible,  this 
part  of  the  theological  training  ought  to  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
■experienced  Ja})anese  pastors  who  are  at  the  same  time  “ apt  to  teach.” 

Another  sphere  of  influence  for  us  foreign  missionaries  along 
this  si^ecial  line  is  our  contact  as  traA^elling  evangelists  and  other- 
wise, with  our  Jai>anese  felloAv- workers.  Here  the  need  and  methods 
■of  work  can  he  frequently  talked  over  arid  results  of  different  methods 
compared.  Here  we  can  urge  upon  the  pastors  and  evangelists  their 
solemn  responsihlity  in  elevating  the  Christian  character  of  those 
under  their  care,  and  point  out  how  the  continued  welfare  and 
degree  of  influence  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  Avorld  depend 
largely  upon  the  inward  spii'itual  growth  of  the  church  itself.  Com- 
ing to  the  more  direct  question  as  to  v.diat  metliods  are  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  uphuilding  of  Christian  character,  I would  mention 
as  the  most  important.  (1)  Growth  in  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God.  (2)  Prayer-life.  (3)  Regular  attendance  upon  the  church 
services.  (4)  Faithfulness  in  tlaily  duties.  The  uphuilding  of 
Christian  character  is  a continuous  ])rocess  : a growth,  as  natural  in 
the  spiritual  Avorld  as  is  that  of  a rJant  or  tree  in  the  material 
world.  Hence  it  is  dependent  upon  tlie  use  of  tlie  means  provided 
for  it  hy  God,  the  neglect  is  spiritual  poverty  and  death. 

(1.)  Growth  in  KnoAviedge  of  the  AYord  of  God,  tliough  it  may 
•not  he  equally  available  to  all,  according  as  it  is  available  to  each 
•one,  lies  at  tlie  very  basis  of  groAvth  in  Christian  character.  Not 
the  knoAvledge  that  “ [>ufFeth  up,”  hut  that  knoAvledge  which  comes 
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'by  deep  meditation  upon  God’s  word,  with  the  sole  object  of  know- 
ino-  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  do  it.  And  here  we  meet  at  once  a 
practical  difficulty  in  our  work  at  the  jn'esent  stage.  Largely  from 
force  of  circumstances,  hut  not  altogether  Avithout  our  fault,  them 
is  a great  lack  of  definite  knoAvledge  of  the  Avord  on  the  part  of 
many  who  are  preachers  and  teachers  among  the  people.  And  Ave 
knoAV  that  they  cannot  impart  to  others  what  they  themselves  do  not 
possess.  Our  first  aim  therefore  should  he  to  help  the  Japanese 
pastors  and  evangelists  in  acquiring  a broader  and  deeper  knoAvledge 
of  the  Bible  in  order  that  they  may  he  better  able  to  “ feed  the  fiock.” 

(2.)  But  closely  connected  Avith  knoAvledge  of  the  word  is 
prayer-life  as  a method  of  building  up  Cliristian  character.  Hence 
Avhatever  helps  and  stimulates  the  prayer-life  should  be  urged  upon 
our  Christians,  and  the  means  for  attaining  groAvth  in  pra\'er-]ife 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  as  far  as  possible  furnished  by  us.  The 
prayer-life  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation  by  means  of  external  appli- 
ances and  internal  appropriation,  exactly  as  in  the  cultiA^ation  of  a 
plant  or  flower.  This  is  a secret  of  the  kingdom,  with  which  we 
must  help  our  Christians  to  become  acquainted. 

(3.)  As  to  regular  attendance  upon  Church  services,  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  these  God-appointed  means  cannot  be 
neglected  without  starving  the  soul  spiritually.  Do  our  Christians 
know  Avhat  important  place  these  means  of  grace  occupy  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Christian  character  ? If  not,  then  aa'c  should  take 
every  occasion  to  let  them  know,  impressing  the  fact  upon  them  in 
our  teaching  and  preaching,  and  helping  our  Japanese  pastors  and 
evangelists  to  make  the  church  services  as  spiritually  attractive  and 
profitable,  as  is  possible.  Our  own  faithfulness  in  attending  the 
services  Avill  also  have  a good  effect.  Here  too  example  speaks  louder 
than  precept,  and  the  distinction  of  foreign  and  Japanese  does  not 
come  into  play.  Neither  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  follow  a 
Japanese  sermon,  nor  that  of  not  deriving  much  spiritual  benefit, 
should  be  considered  a sufficient  excuse  for  absenting  ourselves  from 
the  regular  services  of  the  church.  We  are  there  not  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well. 

(4.)  Finally,  faithfulness  in  daily  dutie.s  is  one  of  the  most 
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powerfal  means  of  building  up  spiritual  life.  Christianity  utterly 
condemns  a disruption  between  the  religious  and  secular  life  of  the 
believer.  Lack  of  honesty  in  business,  of  faithfulness  to  promises, 
of  punctuality  in  service,  of  proper  regard  for  the  family  and  social 
relations,  will  make  it  impossible  for  a Christian  to  be  built  up  in  his 
spiritual  life.  Whoever  habitually  and  knowingly  lives  in  violation 
of  God’s  plain  commands,  worships  and  prays  in  vain.  This  is  a 
new  teaching  to  those  who  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  non- 
Christian  lands  ivhere  the  native  religions  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  harmony  between  what  a man  believes  and  what  he 
lives.  This  necessity  therefore  we  should  make  plain,  and  insist 
upon  to  our  utmost  ability,  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  our  teach- 
ing by  personal  example. 

The  great  importance  of  these  four  methods  above  mentioned, 
for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  character  might  be  abundantly 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  references  to  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  holy  writ.  For  while  the  Bible  has  comparatively  little  to  say 
about  methods  for  winning  unbelievei’S,  and  still  less  about  methods 
for  instructing  candidates  for  baptism,  it  has  a great  deal  to  say 
about  methods  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  character.  For  this 
last  is  after  all  the  great  and  final  purpose  of  God  in  his  redemption- 
plan. 

, Of  the  three  parts  of  our  subject  none  yields  in  importance  to 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  the  natural  steps  in  building  a 
soul  “ from  darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.”  Together  they  comprise  the  entire  process  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  during  the  present  age.  What  above  all  else  we  are 
constantly  to  remember  is  that  our  methods  are  nothing  if  disasso- 
ciated from  the  grace  and  power  of  God  : but  that  they  are  of 
unshakable  importance  if  vitalised  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  con- 
secrated entirely  to  the  Master’s  use. 

Note.— The  time-limit  placed  upon  the  papers  of  this  Con- 
ference compelled  me  to  refrain  from  discussing  many  details  of 
methods,  such  as,  kinds  of  meetings  most  helpful,  ways  of  making 
meetings  attractive,  literary  and  other  helps,  etc.  Most  of  such 
details  will  have  to  vary  considerably  according  to  local  and  other 
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circumstances  affecting  the  work.  But  where  the  underlying  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  of  the  right  kind,  these  details  will  readily 
adjust  themselves  through  the  care  and  tact  of  the  worker,  ex- 
perience being  the  most  valuable  guide. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  W.  McCollum.  S.  B.  C.,  Fukuoka. 

Methods  are  crystalized  e.xperiencc,  which  in  large  measure  take 
form  both  from  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  content  of  the 
message.  As  missionaries  we  come  with  God’s  revelation  as  messen- 
gers to  the  people.  The  message  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  un- 
believers may  be  put  in  a word  viz  ; — 

Repent.  In  Mark  2 ; 14  we  have  — “ Jesus  came  into  Galilee, 
preaching — and  saying — Kepent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel.”  Then 
in  Acts  2 : 37-38 — “ Peter,  said  unto  them,  Eepent  and  be  baptized.” 
Once  more  in  Acts  17  ; 30  Paul  after  stating  the  fundamental  truth 
of  God’s  sovereignty  urges  upon  the  iVthenians  this  same  gueat  truth, 
repentance,  as  a necessity.  Hence  the  best  method  of  “ winning 
believers  ” is  that  Avhich  shall  lead  them  to  accept  this  truth.  Tliere 
is  no  other  message  by  which  men  can  be  Avon  to  God.  Christ,  and 
his  apostles  sanctified  by  practice  that  method  which  Ave  noAv  call 
preaching  i.  e.  the  public  iiroclamation  of  the  Gospels.  The  com- 
mand is,  “ As  ye  go  preach.” 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  of  necessity  many  missionaries  gave 
much  time  to  teaching  English.  The  revision  of  the  Treaties  has 
removed  all  restrictions  as  to  travel  and  residence  in  the  interior.  I 
plead  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  AAdiicli  we  came,  as  the 
method  in  evangelistic  Avork,  viz ; — preach  the  gospel  in  the  language 
of  the  people. 

One  danger  Avhich  we  need  to  avoid  in  our  preaching  is  that  of 
confusing  western  civilization  and  the  gospel  and  making  them  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other;  The  splendid  achievements  of  our  Japanese 
brethern  as  preachers  provokes  ardent  admiration.  But  oh,  it  is 
pitiable  that  souls  starving  for  the  “ Bread  of  Life  ” should  be  sent 
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away  with  only  the  bran  of  19th  century  progress  and  civllilization  ! 
Brethi-en^  brethren,  ■preach — preach  the  Gonpel  and  God  will  give 
the  increase. 

I omit  the  discussion  of  the  second  point,  viz ; — Instructing 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  prefer  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the  third 
point,  viz  : — The  upbuilding  of  Christian  character.  The  question  is 
not  how  Christian  character  grows,  but  rather,  by  what  means  we 
may  bring  believers  unto  the  attainment  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature 
of  Christ.  Our  chief  duty  here  is  to  “ feed  the  sheep  ” or  (1)  make 
our  jireaching  largely  expository.  Unfold  the  scriptures  in  such  a 
way  that  the  humblest  and  the  most  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned, 
shall  find  meat  for  their  souls.  The  first  preachei’s  of  the  gospel 
repeated  again  and  again  the  simple  gospel  story.  Happy  he,  wlio 
led  by  the  Spirit  unfolds  the  truth  in  such  a manner  that  the  Spirit 
himself  shall  apply  it  to  the  hearts  and  cause  it  to  be  taken  up  into 
the  lives  of  believers.  (2)  Personal  and  sympathetic  contact  witli  our 
brethren.  To  one  who  longs  to  do  the  full  work  of  an  evangelist 
racial  distinctions  .are  a grievous  burden.  Many  times,  in  my  own 
experience,  I could  have  wished  to  have  been  born  a Japanese.  Yet, 
brethren,  in  spite  of  all  that  separates,  by  constant  effort,  constant 
prayer,  and  a large  measure  of  patience  and  persistence,  we  can  attain 
unto  that  closely  intimate  relation  with  our  Japanese  brethren  which 
shall  enable  us  to  touch  their  lives  at  many  points. 

3.  Then  in  all  our  preaching  and  in  all  our  association  with  our 
brethren  the  one  prerequisite  to  success  is  a “ living  of  the  gospel  ” 
in  our  daily  lives.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  “ Be  ye  imita- 
tors of  me,  even  as  I also  am  of  Christ.”  Oh,  that  with  authority 
born  of  humility,  we  might  go  in  and  out  amongst  our  people  with 
those  words  on  our  lips.  AVe  can  at  least  pray  that,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  be  writ  large  in  our  lives,  so  that,  in  imitating  us  our 
people  may  be  also  imitators  of  Christ. 

Our  essayist  brought  out  one  side  of  this  question  very  clearly, 
namely  the  conditions  Avhich  we  are  to  meet.  But  there  is  another 
side,  namely,  the  me.ssage  with  which  we  are  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. 

Eepentance  is  the  message  that  makes  the  method.  It  was  tlie 
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message  of  Christ  when  he  preached  throughout  Galilee  saying, 
“ Kepent  ye  and  helieve  the  Gospel : ” it  was  the  message  of  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; it  was  the  message  of  Paul.  The  method 
which  Christ  gave  and  the  apostles  followed  and  which  we  must 
follow  is, — preach.  Until  recently  the  teaching  of  English  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  our  entering  the  interior.  But  the  time  has 
come  Avhen  this  can  and  should  he  dropped.  Now  we  ourselves  are 
to  learn  the  language  and  speak  to  the  peoj^le  in  spite  of  our  lisping 
tongues  and  stammering  utteranc3S.  I do  not  wish  to  belittle  the 
work  of  the  Japanese  evangelists  because  God  has  wrought  wonders 
through  them,  but  let  us  beware  of  following  the  example  of  many 
of  them  who  preach  too  much  about  civilization,  morality  and 
patriotism  and  not  enough  about  repentance  and  faith. 

In  conclusion  let  us  remember  three  points  : 

1.  Preach  in  an  expository  Avay. 

2.  Come  in  close  touch  with  the  people. 

3.  Live  the  GosjacI.  Let  your  life  be  such  that  you  can  say 
with  St.  Paul,  “ Be  ye  imitators  of  me  even  as  I am  of  Christ.” 

Rev.  W.  P.  Buncoimbe. 

I wish  to  call  attention  to  a work  wdiich  we  are  doing  here  in 
Tokyo.  We  have  a Gospel  Hall  at  which  is  held  a service  every 
evening  in  the  Aveek  except  Monday.  After  each  meeting  Ave  invite 
people  up  stairs  and  spend  some  time  in  Bible  reading  and  study. 
This  ended,  it  is  our  jAlan  to  approach  every  individual  present  and 
talk  to  each  personally  about  Christ. 

As  to  results  I may  say  that  there  is  seldom  a meeting  at  which 
several  unbelleA^ers  do  not  remain  for  the  Bible  reading.  Our 
Mission  has  three  other  such  halls,  one  each  in  Osaka,  Nagoya, 
and  Kumamoto. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price. 

I Avish  to  call  your  attention  to  a class  who  call  themselves 
Christian,  yet  aaLo  are  not  recognized  by  the  Church  nor  are  their 
names  found  on  her  rolls.  These  are  those  continually  dropping  out 
from  our  congregations.  The  number  thus  dropping  out  is  so  great 
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that  the  annual  increase  is  practically  eaten  up.  We  often  raeet 
these  wandering  sheep  in  the  j)03t  . 

Now  this  class  ought  to  he  looked  after.  Practically  nothing  is 
done  by  the  church  to  restore  them.  The  Church  goes  everywhere 
to  convert  one  sinner  hut  does  not  properly  care  for  those  already 
within  her  fold.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  most  neglected  class 
in  Japan  is  the  church  member  class. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

Christian  Work  in  the  Liu-Chiu  Islands.* 

Rev.  R.  Austin  Thomson,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Kobe. 

Fifty  years  ago,  before  Jaiian  was  opened  to  Christian  light  and 
civilization,  a missionary  was  at  work  in  the  Liu-Chiu  islands.  Just 
what  led  to  the  commencement  of  efforts  to  give  the  light  to  these 
out  of  the  way  islanders  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  although  it  is 
supposed  that  the  idea  was  first  formed  in  the  minds  of  some  Chris- 
tian English  naval  officers  who  subscribed  a considerable  sum  of 
money  towards  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the  Liu-Chiu 
Naval  Mission. 

In  those  days  Naha,  the  port  of  the  Liu-Chiu  Islands,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  foreign  fleets  in  these  Avaters,  as  the  beautiful 
little  cemetery  on  the  rock-bound  coast  with  its  numerous  graves 
Avhere  rest  those  Avho  died  in  that  far  aAvay  place  still  evidences,  and 
it  Avas  from  these  islands  that  Commodore  Perry  commenced  those 
operations  Avhich  finally  resulted  in  throwing  open  Japan  not  only 
to  trade  but  to  eA^angelization.  The  story  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
missionary  on  the  main  islaml  as  related  to  the  Avriter  liy  an  eye- 
witness, an  old  man  of  oatt  seventy  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a former 
mayor  of  Naha,  Avas  highly  romantic. 

Dr.  Bettelheim,  a conA^erted  Hungarian  Jew,  Avas  the  first  to 
take  uj)  Avork  among  this  people.  He  arrived  at  Naha  in  May,  1846, 
Avith  his  English  Avife,  his  family  of  Iaa^o  children  and  household 
goods  on  board  an  English  man-of-Avar,  at  that  time  the  onl}'  means 

* (A  First  Paper  on  Christian  Work  in  Formosa,  though  called  for  by  the  pro- 
gramme, had  not  been  assigned  to  any  one  and  so  no  paper  was  prese^.ted  at  the  con- 
ference, on  this  subject.) 
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of  getting  there.  Application  was  at  once  made  to  the  officials  for 
permission  to  land  and  begin  work,  but  it  was  refused  and  strict 
injunctions  were  issued  to  the  boatmen  not  to  bring  the  missionaiy 
ashore.  He  bided  his  time,  however,  and  one  day  while  a boatman 
was  on  board  the  vessel,  probably  beguiled  below.  Dr.  Bettelheim 
immediately  piled  his  family  and  goods  into  the  boat  and  waited. 
When  the  boatman  returned  and  saw  his  boat  full  of  unexpected 
guests  he  fell  on  the  deck  and  implored  the  officers  to  take  them 
back  on  board  saying  that  he  would  be  severely  punished  if  the 
missionary  went  ashore  in  his  boat.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his 
appeal  as  the  officials  had  no  right  to  refuse  them  permission  to 
land,  and  after  waiting  for  five  or  six  hours  he  most  reluctantl}^  left 
for  the  shore.  The  war  vessel  sailed  away  and  thus  this  brave 
missionary  took  up  his  lonely  post  among  these  islanders  for  Christ’s 
sake  and  the  Gospel.  It  was  no  light  task  this  man  had  undertaken 
and  listening  to  the  incidents  as  they  were  related  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  occun-ed  and  seeing  the  house  where  he  had  lived  for  years 
pointed  out,  one  could  not  help  a feeling  of  pi'ofound  respect  for  the 
one  who  had  thus  separated  himself  from  the  world  and  cast  his  lot, 
an  unwelcome  messenger,  among  a strange  people. 

The  same  year  that  mission  work  was  opened  on  these  islands 
two  Jesuit  priests  arrived  from  China.  One  of  whom  was  later 
appointed  Bishop  of  Japan  ! The  other  priest  died  two  years  after- 
wards and  his  grave  is  still  seen  in  the  foreign  cemetery.  The  Bishop, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  getting  to  Japan,  soon  gave  up  the  work  and 
returned  to  China.  But  Dr.  Bettelheim  held  on  for  seven  long  years 
amid  all  kinds  of  trials.  It  would  indeed  be  a thrilling  record  of 
missionary  experience  to  read  of  all  he  sutiered  during  these  yearsi 
But  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  war  vessels  and  the  consequent 
fear  of  punishment  doubtless,  the  officials  who  hated  him  bitterly^ 
would  have  made  an  end  of  him,  as  on  one  occasion  when  he  had 
been  arrested  and  beaten,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  English 
vessel  caused  his  instant  release  and  the  officials  were  compelled  to 
apologize  and  afford  him  thereafter  at  least  protection  from  assault. 
The  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected  daily  must  have 
been  exceedingly  trying  and  enough  to  break  down  the  strongest 
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will.  Guard-houses  were  erected  at  the  entrance  to  his  i-esidence  so 
that  he  was  kept  under  the  strictest  surveillance  night  and  da}n 
Spies  followed  him  everywhere  he  went  and  if  he  stopped  to  preach 
or  speak  to  the  people,  at  a signal  from  these  men  the  crowd  would 
at  once  disappear  from  sight.  When  he  distributed  tracts  and 
portions  of  Scriptures  the  officials  would  gather  them  up  from  the 
people  and  return  them  to  him  next  day  in  neatly  tied  packages. 
The  shop-keepers  were  forbidden  to  sell  him  anything  and  in  every 
possible  way  his  position  was  made  as  unpleasant  as  could  be  in  the 
hope  of  driving  him  out  of  the  islands.  His  health  finally  gave  way 
under  the  strain  of  constant  persecution  and  he  was  eventually  forced 
to  retire  from  the  field.  Another  missionary  named  Moreton  was  sent 
out  to  take  up  the  work,  but  he  did  not  hold  out  long  and  very  soon 
the  Liu-Chiuan  officials  rejoiced  to  see  the  last  of  missionary  effort 
among  them  for  the  time  being.  It  would  only  be  fair  to  state  here 
that  as  far  as  could  be  learned  the  opjiosition  which  Dr.  Bettelheim 
met  with  did  not  originate  with  the  common  people.  At  first  his 
communications  with  them  were  freel}’  allowed  and  they  seemed  well 
disposed  to  be  taught,  but  the  authorities  soon  took  the  alarm,  and, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  on  political  grounds  merely.  They  were  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Japanese  under  whose  espionage  they  were  con- 
tinually and  who,  they  well  knew,  Avould  tolerate  no  show  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  little  Kingdom  and  would  look  upon  its  introduction  into 
Liu-Chiu  as  the  first  step  towards  breaking  down  the  exclusive  system 
of  Japan.  The  feeling  against  Dr.  Bettelheim  on  this  account  towaids 
the  last,  had  become  so  worked  up  that  the  officials  and  he  were 
living  in  a state  of  undisguised  hostility  toward  each  other  and  they 
welcomed  his  departure. 

Thus  closed  the  first  chapter  of  missioiiary  effort  among  the 
Liu-Chiusans. 

Nearly  forty  years  had  come  and  gone  before  Mission  work  was 
again  attempted  on  these  islands.  A great  change  had  come  over 
the  scene.  The  Liu-Chiuan  power  had  forever  passed  away  and  the 
islands  had  become  Japanese  territory.  The  ancient  palace,  with  its 
parks  beautiful  as  a mid-summer  dream  was  turned  into  a military 
•barracks ; and  the  old  Liu-Chiuan  jirince  and  his  family  forcibly 
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deported  ; they  are  now  living  in  Tokyo  as  pensioners  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government. 

Meanwhile  mission  work  liad  been  opened  in  Japan  and  had 
met  with  wonderful  success,  but  none  of  the  societies  at  work  seemed 
to  take  much  thought  of  the  neglected  condition  of  the  Liu-Chiuans. 
Though  substantial  offers  of  lielp  had  been  made  on  their  behalf,  yet 
none  seemed  ready  to  undertake  the  Avork  of  evangelizing  these 
islands.  It  remained  for  a dear  old  lady  from  Scotland,  who  visited 
Japan  in  the  Spring  of  1891,  to  give  the  needed  impulse  and  to  be 
the  means  of  re-opening  the  work  among  this  people.  Her  interest 
was  not  a transient  one  nor  was  it  of  sudden  growth.  For  years  the 
thought  of  sending  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  these  islanders  had 
been  on  her  mind  and  heart,  but  she  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish it. 

The  writer  met  this  lady  at  Kobe  and  had  a most  interesting 
talk  with  her  about  the  work,  but  nothing  was  settled  at  that  time. 
On  her  return  to  Scotland  she  made  a definite  offer  to  the  American 
Baptist  Missionaiy  Union  through  the  Avriter  of  a sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  open  up  the  Avork  on  the  islands  and  to  sustain  it  for  a 
number  of  years  Avith  the  understanding  that  if  the  Avork  proved 
successful  it  should  be  kept  up  by  the  mission.  The  opening  of  this 
most  interesting  field  was  cordially  approved  by  the  Mission  and 
also  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  at  Boston  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  good 
Japanese  evangelists.  In  this  we  Avere  very  successful.  Mr.  Hara 
Michinosuke,  one  of  our  Theological  students,  having  had  this  Avork 
among  these  islands  laid  upon  his  heart  was  only  waiting  for  the 
way  to  be  opened  up  for  him  to  go,  so  it  seemed  specially  providen- 
tial that  the  man  and  the  means  should  both  be  forthcoming  at  the 
same  time.  Early  in  the  Autumn  of  1891  Mr.  Hara  and  his  family 
along  with  Mr.  Okamoto,  another  Baptist  eA^angelist  avIio  had  been 
an  official  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  Island  some  years 
previous,  left  for  the  Liu-Chiu  islands  to  re-open  the  Avork  Avhich 
had  been  closed  for  OA^er  forty  years  and  thus  these  two  men  became 
the  first  Christian  Japanese  evangelists  to  these  islands  What  a 
wonderful  change  that  the  very  people  who  had  been  primarily  the-. 
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cause  of  the  work  heing  stopped  and  had  shown  so  much  hostility  to 
Dr.  Bettelheim,  should  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  the  ones  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  islanders  in  later  years. 

During  the  following  winter,  Kev.  I.  H.  Correll,  of  the  M.  E 
Mission,  visited  the  islands,  holding  a number  of  meetings  in  the 
Baptist  meeting  place  ; the  next  year  this  mission  sent  an  evangelist 
with  his  family  to  carry  on  Christian  work.  The  writer  understands 
that  Eev.  J.  C.  Davison,  of  the  M.  E.  Mission  also  visited  these 
islands  in  1887,  but  no  work  was  attempted  at  that  time.  In  1893 
Bishop  Bickersteth,  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission,  made  a brief  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  the  islands  and  as  a result  the  C.  M.  S.  stationed  an 
evangelist  at  Maha  the  following  year. 

In  Jan.  1892,  the  writer  accompanied  by  his  wife  made  his 
first  visit  to  the  islands.  It  was  a memorable  trip,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  both  going  and  returning 
The  sight  of  a foreign  lady  nearly  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  city 
of  Naha  ; her  appearance  on  the  streets  was  the  signal  for  a general 
suspension  of  business.  She  could  clear  the  public  square  which  was 
the  general  market  place,  of  both  merchants  and  customers  inside  of 
three  minutes  if  it  was  known  that  she  was  out  walking  on  the 
streets.  This  disturbance  of  the  traffic  of  the  place  led  to  a rather 
amusing  request  on  the  part  of  the  police  that  the  lady  should  stay 
indoors  during  the  day  only  coming  out  for  exercise  after  dark. 

We  were  on  the  islands  for  nearly  three  weeks  and  held  meet- 
ings every  evening  which  were  crowded  with  Liu-Chiuans,  many 
of  whom  understood  Japanese.  Of  course  many  of  them  came 
out  of  curiosity,  but  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  we  were 
received  everywhere  by  the  people  caused  us  to  think  of  the  different 
reception  accorded  to  Dr.  BetteUieim  during  his  long  stay  among 
them.  Surely  the  shadow  of  death  is  lifting  and  the  people  are 
seeking  for  the  light. 

In  the  course  of  a brief  paper  like  this  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  include  much  wliat  would  be  of  interest  regarding  these 
islands.  Out  of  thirty  six  only  five  or  six  are  of  any  real  size  or 
importance.  The  group  altogether  has  a population  of  over  420,000. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  very  trying  even  to  the  Japanese  who  go 
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there  and  frequent  vacations  as  well  as  extra  allowances  in  many 
ways  are  made  hy  the  Government  to  those  who  go  to  Liu-Ohiu  in 
an  official  capacity.  The  highest  altitude  of  the  islands  is  only  about 
three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  very  humid  and 
enervating,  malarial  conditions  abound  and  low  fevers  are  very 
prevalent  among  the  people.  All  the  houses  in  the  cities  are 
surrounded  by  high  walls  built  of  huge  blocks  of  coral  rock  ; these 
walls  are  a necessity  because  of  the  fierce  winds  which  at  times  blow 
over  the  islands.  Outside  the  towns  the  natives  live  in  small 
wretched  huts,  but  whether  in  town  or  country  their  surroundings  are 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  Their  poverty  is  beyond  all  comprehension  ; 
even  our  Japanese  friends  consider  it  beyond  description.  Their 
principal  article  of  diet  is  a very  poor  variety  of  sweet  potato.  A 
superior  quality  of  rice  is  grown  on  the  islands,  but  it  is  reserved 
to  be  distilled  into  a certain  brand  of  sahe  which  brings  a good  price  as 
an  export.  The  great  crop  of  the  islands  is  sugar  cane.  The  cane 
is  cut  in  Feb.  and  the  juice  squeezed  out  by  the  most  primitive  means 
right  on  the  field.  It  is  brought  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  thick  black 
sugar  for  further  refining.  The  average  crop  is  over  half  a million 
barrels  each  year. 

The  Liu-Chiuans  make  bold  claims  upon  our  credulity  by  as- 
serting that  their  traditions  date  back  seventeen  thousand  years  ; 
but  as  yet  who  are  they  ? and  where  did  tliey  come  from  ? are 
questions  without  satisfactory  answers.  Professor  Chamberlain  throws 
out  the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  stragglers  from  the  main 
body  of  Japanese  invaders  who  entered  these  Islands  sometime  pre- 
vious to  the  third  century  after  Christ.  The  first  historical  mention 
made  of  the  islands  is  found  in  Chinese  records  about  the  seventh 
century  and  they  received  their  name  from  the  impression  their 
appearance,  floating  on  the  water,  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese  explorer  who  discovered  them,  that  is  “ Kyu-Kyu,’’  floating 
water  dragon. 

Having  no  written  language  of  their  own  the  Liu-Chiuans  have 
developed  no  literature ; their  traditions  are  handed  down  orally 
from  father  to  son.  They  have  many  peculiar  traditions  and  customs, 
among  the  former  are  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  of  the  Deluge. 
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There  is  much  along  this  line  that  would  i-epay  the  ivestigations  of 
one  interested  in  legendary  folk-lore. 

It  is  probable  that  their  real  history  began  somewhere  in  the 
12th.  century,  wlien  Tametomo,  a celebrated  Japanese  warrior,  de- 
feated in  some  civil  war  at  home,  sailed  out  in  search  of  adventures 
and  landed  on  the  Northern  end  of  Liu-Chiu  and  speedily  conquered 
that  part  of  the  island.  His  son,  Shunten,  noted  in  the  native 
traditions  for  his  bravery  and  virtue,  was  chosen  to  be  King  of  Liu- 
Chiu.  The  Koyal  family,  like  that  of  Japan,  claim  a long  line  of 
unbroken  descent,  accoi’ding  to  which  the  late  king,  the  present 
Marquis  Shotai  of  Tokyo  is  the  34th,  in  direct  descent. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  in  the  islands  during  the  first  year  of 
Kocho  period  (1281  A.  D.),  but  was  never  very  successful  and  almost 
the  only  official  capacity  in  which,  until  quite  recently,  the  few  Bud- 
dhist priests  appeared  was  in  the  burial  services.  Very  few  temples 
are  to  be  seen,  the  only  one  of  any  note  is  betweed  Naha  and  Shuri, 
which  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old.  No  trace  of  Modern 

Buddhism  is  to  be  seen  about  it ; the  walls  are  lined  with  the  an- 

cestral tablets  of  the  kings  of  Liu-Chiu  for  over  six  hundred  years. 
Among  the  relics  at  this  temple  is  shown  a very  old  bow  along  with 
some  aiTOws  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Tametomo.  They 
looked  old  enough  to  be  true.  Uj)  to  within  a few  years  ago,  the  | 

Buddhists  did  very  little  towards  ])ropagating  their  cult  among  the  ' 

islanders,  but  lately  an  impulse  of  zeal  seems  to  have  been  awakened 
among  them.  While  on  a visit  there  sometime  ao;o,  a laro-e  tract  of  ' 
land  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  which  the  Higashi  Honganji  > 
{Society  of  Kyoto  had  purchased.  It  was  centrally  located  in  the  city  i 
of  Naha  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  pui'chasers  to  build  a temple 
costing  over  two  hundred  thousand  yen.  Whether  it  will  ever 
materialize  is  quite  another  question.  The  people  did  not  seem  to  ' ' 
be  greatly  impressed  by  the  kindly  intention  and  it  is  very  doubtful  | i 
if  these  zealous  progagandists  meet  with  very  much  success  as  the  I •. 
Liu-Chiuans  are  not  in  any  sense  a religiously  inclined  people,  i; 
Whatever  belief  they  may  be  said  to  possess  from  all  accounts  would  I , 
seem  to  be  a mixture  of  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  brought  over  ' 
from  China.  When  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  visited  the  islands  ; ! 
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in  1850  he  received  a communication  from  the  native  authorities, 
written  in  Chinese,  in  which  they  said.  “ We  have  attended  to  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  and  found  therein  principles  wherewith  to 
cultivate  personal  morality  and  to  regulate  our  families  each  accord- 
ing: to  our  circumstances  and  conditions  in  life.”  The  document 
goes  on  to  state.  “ Our  gentry  as  w'ell  as  the  common  people  are 
without  natural  capacity  and  although  we  have  attended  exclusively 
to  Confucianism  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  arrive  at  perfection 
in  it.  If  we  should  now  also  have  to  study  in  addition  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven  (this  being  the  phrase  by  which  they  designat- 
ed Christianity)  such  an  attempt  would  surpass  our  ability  and  the 
heart  does  not  incline  to  it  ?”  On  this  curious  compound  of  Confucian- 
ism and  Buddhism  many  superstitions  have  been  built.  Filial 
reverence  here  as  in  China  is  the  chief  of  virtues  and  is  the  underly- 
ing basis  of  Government,  which  is  professedly  patriarchal.  “ This,” 
as  has  been  well . remarked,  “ is  the  great  source  of  serfdom  and 
opens  a Avide  door  for  the  grossest  tju-anny  on  the  part  of  the  so  called 
paternal  rulers.” 

As  a race,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  Liu-Chiuans  are  much 
below  the  average  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  They  haA^e  no 
Dantar"  and  in  this  tliey  differ  very  much  from  their  Western  neigh- 
bors. For  centuries  they  have  been  ground  between  tAvo  mill-stones 
and  that  combined  Avith  the  tyranny  of  their  own  officials  has  utter- 
ly crushed  out  every  particle  of  decision  of  character  leaving  them  a 
weak,  spiritless  and  grovelling  people.  This  is  evidenced  in  the 
peculiar  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Government  of  Liu-Chiu  paid 
tribute  regularly  to  both  China  and  Japan  at  the  same  time  and 
while  they  feared  the  one  nation  they  cordially  hated  the  other. 

Just  what  has  been  accomplished  along  Christian  lines  during 
the  past  eight  years  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Three  missions  are  noAv 
on  the  islands,  the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal,  each  having 
Japanese  evangelists  living  in  Naha  and  around  these  three  centres 
of  Christian  influence  little  groups  of  believers  are  gathering  and  are 
being  taught  the  wav  of  life. 

The  membership  in  the  Meth.  Epis.  Church  at  Naha  is  at  jire- 

* Associations  or  organizations  political  or  otherwise. 
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sent ; adult  communicants,  native  and  Japanese,  54,  probationers  45, 

19  having  been  baptized  during  the  past  year.  In  the  Baptist 
Church  there  ars  35  members  'who  are  nearly  all  Liu-Chiuans  and 
quite  a number  of  enquirers.  The  exact  statistics  for  the  year  have 
not  yet  come  to  hand.  The  Baptist  mission  has  a very  successful 
industrial  school  of  over  130  pupils,  divided  into  classes  of  girls  and 
boys,  who  are  being  taught  Japanese  and  who  are  learning  to  make 
many  articles  of  Liu-Chiu  handicraft. 

The  Church  Mission  have 

The  whole  of  the  work  on  these  Islands  is  in  the  formative  stage 
at  present  and  it  is  not  in  mere  additions  to  church  membership  that 
its  progress  is  to  be  judged.  To  insure  success  that  will  be  permanent 
in  the  future  the  growth  must  be  slow  and  steady,  educating  the 
people  in  the  Christian  life  by  example  and  precept  and  this  is  the 
work  that  the  evangelists  are  doing,  depending  on  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage and  to  carry  home  the  lessons  thereof. 

When  we  realize  that  it  was  thirteen  years  after  the  missionaries 
landed  in  Japan  before  the  first  church  of  nine  members  was  organiz- 
ed at  Yokohama,  the  work  in  the  Liu-Chiu  islands  carried  on  by  the 
Japanese  with  the  occasional  visits  of  the  missionaries  has  not  been 
so  inelfectual  as  might  be  supposed.  The  foundations  are  being  laid 
of  a good  and  lasting  work  among  these  islanders  and  it  is  well  that 
they  be  broad  and  deep  rather  than  that  the  work  should  have  a 
phenomenal  growth.  There  is  much  to  discourage  and  dishearten 
those  engaged  in  this  work,  but  when  we  realize  how  little  there  is 
to  build  upon,  the  weakness  and  unreliability  of  the  Liu-Chiuan 
character,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  progress  should  be  slow.  The 
remembrance  of  what  they  have  been  in  the  past  should  call  out  not 
only  all  our  sympathy,  but  cause  us  to  exercise  much  patience 
with  them.  Centuries  of  oppression,  of  ignorance,  of  super- 
stition and  of  vice,  of  which  we  have  little  conception,  have  to 
be  combated  and  as  a whole  the  people,  because  of  their  environment 
and  because  of  their  indolent,  apathetic  characteristics,  are  not  ' 
inclined  to  investigate  the  claims  of  a new  religion  ; but  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  can  penetrate  even  their  dark  despair  and  already  the 
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lives  of  their  Christian  teachers  are  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  even  greater  than  their  words,  for  they  are  like  other  peoples 
in  this  respect  that  they  are  tired  of  words  which  have  in  them  no 
power  to  save,  to  uplift  and  to  heal.  It  has  been  said  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  Liu-Chiuans,  '•  These  Christians  must  have  some- 
thing that  we  know  nothing  about ; who  ever  heard  of  one  of  us  being 
kind  to  the  poor  or  helping  a man  out  of  trouble  ?” 

Outside  of  Naha  and  Shuri  and  the  little  villages  in  their 
near  vicinity  not  much  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  evangeliza- 
tion. The  villages  are  widely  scattered  and  difficult  of  access,  and 
our  Japanese  evangelists  find  the  native  dialect  a great  barrier  among 
the  country  people.  We  long  for  the  time  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  lay  it  upon  the  Christian  churches,  not  only  of  Japan,  but 
Liu-Chiu  as  well,  to  send  forth  of  their  own  free  Avill,  as  the  South 
Sea  Island  Churches  have  done,  men  and  women  filled  with  burning 
zeal  to  labor  among  the  neglected  peoples  inhabiting  the  islands 
stretching  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  south.  This  work  as  we  know 
has  been  done  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  with  marvelous  success 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Japanese  Christians  should  not,  “ go 
and  do  likewise.”  The  field  is  great  and  white  unto  harvest.  We 
wait  and  labor  and  pray  for  this  great  and  glorious  awakening  among 
our  Japanese  brethren  feeling  sure  that  when  it  does  come  these 
islands  shall  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  their  Saviour,  the  Prince  of 
Peace, 

j 

I THIRD  PAPER. 

! Christian  Work  among  the  Ainu. 

Rev.  J.  Batchelor,  C.  M.  S.,  Sapporo. 

In  order  to  present  a fairly  full  and  faithful  idea  as  to  what 
Christian  work  among  this  race  really  means,  it  seems  to  me  that 
besides  tracing  out  a history  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the 

I work,  some  short  account  ought  to  be  given  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  essential  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  native’s 

I own  religion.  For  if  somewhat  of  these  be  set  forth  and  apprehended, 
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not  only  may  comparison  be  made  with  the  old  Japanese  native^ 
religion  as  distinct  from  Buddhism,  but  the  inner  or  spiritual  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  with  and  combated  will  become  more  apparent,, 
while  the  mighty  power  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  in  over- 
throwing error  and  superstition  and  renewing  the  soul  in  that  light, 
truth,  and  life  which  nothing  else  in  this  world  ever  has  done  or  can 
do,  will  stand  out  in  more  bold  and  well  defined  relief.  I propose- 
therefore  to  class  the  remarks  made  in  this  paper  under  the  three 
following  general  heads  : — 

1.  The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  work. 

2.  Some  elements  of  Ainu  religion. 

3.  Methods  of  working. 

1.  The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Ainu  were  first  visited  with  a view  to  their  evangelization 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Dening  in  the  year  1876.  Mr.  Dening  was  at  that 
time  residing  in  Hakodate  as  the  honored  Agent  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  had  come  to  Yezo  from  Madagascar  after 
several  years  of  good  and  faithful  service  in  that  land.  He  came  here 
with  a great  and  blessed  trust,  namely,  to  labor  in  the  bonds  of 
Christ  as  a missionary  with  the  special  object  of  eventually  reaching 
the  Ainu.  The  time  he  was  able  to  give  to  this  people,  however,  was 
necessarily  so  little  and  his  visits  to  them  so  far  between  that  he  was 
unable,  amid  much  work  among  the  Japanese,  to  do  more  than  study 
the  language  witii  a view  to  future  operations.  IMr.  Dening  there- 
fore was  not  able  to  do  any  direct  evangelization  by  preaching  the 
Word  to  this  people  and  there  were  no  converts  made  during  his 
ministrations.  Nevertheless,  he  has  the  great  honor  of  being  the 
first  missionary  sent  to  tell  the  “ Good  News  ” to  the  Ainu  of  Yezo. 

My  own  first  visit  to  the  Ainu  took  place  in  1878  one  year  before 
my  name  appears  in  the  C.M.S.  list ; and  from  that  time  to  this  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  to  continue  visiting  them,  staying  in 
their  villages  a longer  or  shorter  time  as  circumstances  allowed.  My 
regular  appointment  to  this  sphere  as  a special  Avork,  however,  did  not 
take  place  till  1882,  but  since  that  time  the  Ainu  have  been  my 
particular  study  and  care. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  fii'st  feAV  years  were  given 
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Diaiiily  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language  which  was  made  douhly 
difficult  by  there  being  no  text  books  to  read  nor  much  reliable  in- 
formation to  work  upon  or  guide  one.  The  people  had  therefore  to 
form  my  only  books  on  the  language  and  everything  else  connected 
with  themselves  ; and  I must  admit  that  I sometimes  found  them 
very  difficult  to  decipher,  while  at  other  times  I read  them  wrongly. 
Until  tlie  year  1885  there  was  no  sign  to  show  that  any  of  them  were 
tailing  any  particular  interest  in  the  Gospel  message,  and  many 
Japanese,  irresponsible  and  otherwise,  who  then  dwelt  among  them 
were  working  so  that  they  should  not  do  so.  In  the  early  spring  of 
tliat  year,  however,  the  first  Ainu  asked  for  baptism  and  I gave  God 
thanks.  This  man  entered  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  Cliristmas 
day  in  1885  and  into  his  rest  in  the  summer  of  1898.  After  this 
baptism  the  people  came  out  by  ones  and  twos  till  in  the  year  1893 
there  was  a great  ingatliering  from  various  places  of  171  souls.  From 
that  time  to  this  tliey  have  gone  on  coming  into  the  Church  till  there 
are  now  more  than  1150  persons  joined  to  tlie  Lord. 

At  the  beginning  and  for  several  years  my  wife  and  I were  the 
only  workers  in  the  Ainu  Mission,  but  in  1893  Mr.  C.  Nettleship 
joined  the  Society  and  was  stationed  at  Florobetsu  in  cliarge  of  a 
small  school  for  lads.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not  meet 
vfith  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government 
then  residing  at  Mororan  and  as  a consequence  had  to  be  given  u}). 
The  school  was  therefore  closed  and  another  opened  at  Hakodate. 
Under  the  efficient  care  of  Mr.  Nettleship  this  school  has  done  well 
and  lads  have  come  to  it  from  the  farthest  of  the  outlying  villages 
instead  of  from  that  one  village  of  Horobetsu  as  formerly.  Thus  the 
work  lias  not  by  any  means  been  all  plain  sailing  as  could  be  made 
further  clear  Avere  it  necessary,  but  one  can  afford  to  allow  petty 
annoyances  and  also  covert  o])position  alone  for  the  work  is  the  Lord’s 
own  and  prosper  it  must. 

Among  i\iG personnel  our  Japanese  friends,  the  evangelists,  should 
not  be  forgotten  for  they  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  us  and 
have  in  two  special  cases  rendered,  efficient  help.  There  are  also  now 
four  Ainu  Headers  and  one  Catechist  laboring  Avith  us.  The  Mission 
too  has  lately  been  divided  up  among  all  the  C.M.S.  clergy  on  the 
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Island.  Mr.  Andrews  at  Hakodate : Mr.  Niven  at  Otaru : Mr. 
Lang  at  Kushiro  : myself  at  Sapporo — eacli  is  now  looking  after  tlie 
Ainu  residing  in  his  own  district ; so  that  with  some  slight  reserva- 
tion it  may  he  said  that  all  the  memhers  of  this  race  are  more  or  less 
in  touch  with  us.  Out  of  some  16,000  souls  more  than  half  reside  in 
what  is  called  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  Sapporo  district  and 
therefore  remain  under  my  charge. 

Nor  should  we  forget  Miss  Payne  who  is  now  in  England  on  fur- 
lough. This  lady  most  nobly  lived  for  several  years  quite  alone  at 
Kushiro  and  during  her  time  there  labored  assiduously  to  reach  the 
Ainu  in  the  surrounding  villages.  Miss  Bryant,  a properly  certificated 
and  fully  qualified  nurse  from  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  joined  us  in 
the  year  1896  and  has  since  been  working  very  acceptably  among  the 
Ainu  of  Piratori  and  the  villages  around.  She  is  at  present  on  the 
way  to  her  home  in  Australia  whither  she  has  gone  on  account  of  ill 
health.  And  lastly  there  is  Miss  Hughes  who  joined  the  Mission  in 
1897,  and  who,  besides  delivering  the  Message  to  the  Japanese  Ladies, 
superintends  a small  Home  for  Ainu  girls  at  Sapporo.  Thus  has 
Christian  work  among  the  Ainu  progressed  in  agents  and  in  fruit 
gathered  in.  The  Lord  has  been  found  faithful  to  His  promise  which 
reads : — “ Lo,  I am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,” 
“■And  my  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I 
sent  it.” 

There  are  some  Christians  belonging  to  the  Eussian  Church  on 
the  Island  of  Shikotan,  and  the  Eotnan  Catholic  Sect  has  also  com- 
menced work  among  our  people.  The  persons  whom  I thought  had 
been  perverted  to  their  form  of  the  faith,  however,  deny  having  joined 
them.  But  time  forbids  any  further  notice  being  taken  of  these  Sects 
in  this  paper.  The  second  point  to  which  I would  draw  your  atten- 
tion is ; — 

(2)  Some  elements  of  Ainu  religion. 

(a)  The  first  element  I would  mention  is  Fetichism. 

Upon  making  a casual  visit  to  the  Ainu,  any  person,  even  though 
he  be  but  poorly  endowed  with  the  gift  of  observation,  would  soon 
conclude  that  this  people  is  deeply  imbued  with  ideas  which  can  find 
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their  foundation  in  nothing  otlier  than  pure  fetichism.  Upon  enter- 
ing a village,  for  example,  he  would  see  peeled  sticks,  wands,  and 
shavings  together  with  the  skulls  of  animals  set  up  on  high  at  the 
eastern  end  of  each  dwelling,  while  about  every  hut,  inside  and  out, 
he  would  see  other  small  wands,  called  inao,  stuck  about.  Were  he 
to  visit  the  {daces  whence  the  drinking  water  is  drawn,  the  river  fer- 
ries, fishing  stations  and  such  like  localities,  he  would  find  the  same 
thing.  After  a longer  stay  among  them  and  more  careful  observation 
he  might  find  out  that  — the  men  especially  — keep  by  them  a great 
number  of  charms  such  as  feathers,  bird’s  nests,  snakes’  skins  and 
other  objects:  and  should  he  still  further  dip  into  the  matter  he 
would  also  see  that  they  have  in  their  sacred  collections,  carefully  stowed 
away  in  boxes,  the  skulls  of  various  animals  and  birds,  and  in  some 
cases  of  fish.  These  are  sup{)03ed  to  possess  souls  and  are  called  “ guar- 
dian deities.”  Their  function  is  to  watch  over  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  of  any  vv^ho  keep  them  and  they  are  specially  worshipped  during 
sick'ness  or  other  adversity.  All  of  these  e.xternal  objects  are  without 
doubt  securely  linked  to  some  principles  of  religious  thought  and  belief. 
They  do  not  stand  alone,  and  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  we 
cannot  help  concluding  them  to  infallibly  spell  Fetichism.  The 
Ainu  prize  these  things,  unsightly  though  some  of  tliem  are,  as  much 
as  the  most  faithful  and  earnest  Eoman  Catholic  of  the  dark  ages  did  the 
most  efficacious  feiti<^o  of  those  times,  from  a piece  of  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross  or  the  skull  of  S.  Peter  down  to  the  newest  Madonna  or 
ordinary  crucifix. 

(b)  The  second  element  to  which  I would  draw  your  attention 
is  Totemism. 

Upon  a first  acquaintance  with  this  people  I had  no  idea  that 
such  a thing  as  totemism  existed  among  them  but  found  out  later  that 
their  minds  are  impregnated  to  the  very  core  with  ideas  which  are 
centred  in  this  cultus.  The  great  bear  festival  is  a prominent  example 
of  this.  Bruin  is  sacrificed,  slain,  and  eaten.  But  why  it  may  well 
be  asked.  That  it  is  a sacrifice  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sacrifice  is  in  no  way  piacular.  The  animals’ 
blood  is  not  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  for  this  is  an  idea  altogether 
alien  to  Ainu  religion.  But  mark,  in  this  feast  and  sacrifice  we  find 
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an  astonishing  and  realistic  parody, — a living  commentary  in  fact  on 
the  Romish  materialistic,  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ! The  blood 
of  the  bear  is  taken  and  drunk  by  some  of  the  officiators  at  the  feast? 
and  his  flesh  is  eaten  by  all,  by  way  of  direct  communion  with  him — 
their  god  i In  the  Ainu  idea  this  festival  is  a very  solemn  and  happy 
sacrifice  of  God  Himself  to  Himself,  and  in  essence  forms  the  highest 
expression  of  religion.  It  is  a carnal  communion  with  their  god  — a 
communion  of  kinship  and  right  good  fellowship  in  which  the  people 
bite  him  with  their  teeth,  swallow  him,  and  by  masticating  him  and 
digesting  him  in  their  stomachs  assimilate  him  into  their  very  per- 
sons. Some  of  the  men  also  besmear  their  garments  with  his  blood 
so  as  to  obtain  a further  share  of  his  virtue  or  powers  ! Thus  the 
bear  is  not  sacrificed  simply  as  a bear,  nor  even  as  a representative  of 
all  bears,  nor  even  as  one  god  out  of  many,  but  as  a special  god  of  the 
Ainu  — as  their  totem  god  ; indeed,  (as  might  be  shown,  were  this  the 
place  or  time),  as  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Ainu  race. 

Thei'e  are  also  other  totem  gods,  a fact  which  probably  points  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Ainu  race  was  divided  up  into  clans.  Thus 
foxes,  wolves,  raccoons,  and  even  moles  and  mice  are  sacrificed  and 
partaken  of ; so  also  are  eagles,  kites,  cranes,  storks,  snipes,  quails, 
wrens  and  other  birds.  Whales,  sea  lions,  swordfish,  sharks,  sturgeons, 
salmon  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  rivers  are,  there  are 
grounds  to  believe,  also  totem  gods.  All  of  these  things  togetlier  with 
a thousand  others  proclaim  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  the  Ainu  are 
totemistic  in  their  religious  belief  ; and  this  cultus  is,  as  I take  it,  the 
twin  sister  of  fetichism. 

(c)  The  next  element  is  Animism. 

In  this  cultus  the  people  imagine  themselves  to  find  individual 
deities  and  demons  in  all  kinds  of  things.  The  lightning  and 
thunder  ; the  air.  clouds,  and  fog  ; sun,  moon  and  stars  ; the  gentle 
breeze  and  roaring  storm  of  wind  ; the  rushing  torrent  and  steady 
flowing  stream  ; land  and  sea  ; mountain,  plain  and  valley  , hill  and 
dale  ; the  heights  above  and  the  ilepths  below;  tree,  shrub,  and  herb ; 
all  and  every  one  of  these  things  is  supposed  to  possess  a personal  life 
of  its  own,  and  to  be  the  home  also  of  other  personal  and  individual 
life  besides.  Indeed,  it  is  persistently  asserted  by  some  of  the  old  men 
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that  all  of  these  objects,  yea  even  heaven  and  hell  themselves,  are 
peopled  with  gods  and  demons,  elfs  and  imps,  ghosts  and  ghouls. 
Hence  they  think  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  every  man  to  move 
warily  wherever  he  may  be  lest  he  should  offend  the  gods  or  rouse  tlie 
anger  and  spite  of  the  demons,  who,  though  quiet  and  indifferent  at 
times  are  yet  on  occasion  to  be  looked  upon  as  struggling,  the  one  to 
help  and  the  other  to  injure  mankind.  Hence,  say  they;  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  serious  thing  to  be  living  in  this  world,  there  being 
more  to  fear  than  to  love,  more  to  be  shunned  and  hated  than  sought 
after  and  cherished.  So  thoroughly  are  the  people  given  over  to  this 
kind  of  animism  that  all  true  joy  in  life  is  thus  eaten  away  and  they 
are  left  almost  entirely  without  ho[)e  in  the  world. 

(d)  The  last  element  to  which  I would  draw  your  attention  is 
Sympathic  Magic. 

That  the  Ainu  soul  is  honeycombed  with  ideas  connected  with 
this  superstition  cannot  be  doubted.  I have  met  with  it  many  times, 
from  the  begin) liug  till  now,  and  have  had  to  take  it  much  into  ac- 
count in  my  dealings  with  the  people.  The’  fact  that  no  woman  may 
mention  the  name  of  her  husband,  or  that  a sick  person  must  change 
his  name,  has  its  seat  in  sympathetic  magic  just  as  clearly  as  the  custom 
of  cutting  another  person’s  clothes  with  a view  to  inflicting  bodily 
harm.  Making  an  image  out  of  straw  to  represent  a person  one  de- 
sires to  injure,  then  burying  it  or  nailing  it  to  a tree  is  anoiher  form 
of  the  same  thing.  The  person  is  cursed  under  the  form  of  the  image 
and  the  demons  are  worshipped  and  earnestly  asked  that  the  body 
represented  by  it  may  gradually  grow'  weak  and  tlie  life  fade  aw'ay  as 
the  image  decays.  Further  views  of  this  grotesque  faith  may  be 
seen  in  the  great  care  the  people  are  accustomed  to  take  of  their  hair 
and  nail  parings  lest  an  enemy  should  get  hold  of  thetu  and  work  his 
diabolical  spells  through  their  mean‘s. 

But  time  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  these  and  kindred  matters  furth- 
er, such  as  wdteheraft,  sorcery,  ophiolatry,  demon  worship,  and  so  on. 
The  curtain  has  been  lifted  a little  w'ay  from  the  soul  of  this  race 
and  behind  it  we  have  caught  a glimpse  of  a fourfold  delusion  of  Satan, 
namely  Feticliism^  Toteraism^  Animism  and  Symthathetic  Magic. 
For  untold  ages  have  the  demons  been  darkening  the  minds  of  the 
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Ainu  with  such  superstitions  and  driving  them  into  the  lower  depths 
of  the  great  pit  by  their  means. 

Such  then  is  some  of  the  darkness  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
is  dispelling,  and  such  is  part  of  the  bondage  of  error  and  superstition 
from  which  Christ  is  setting  the  Ainu  free.  For  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,”  is  now  truly  shining  in 
their  hearts,  “ to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus  ( 2 Cor  : 4.  6 ),  to  whom  be  praise  for 
ever. 

•3  Methods  of  Working. 

(a)  Evangelization. 

The  Master’s  command  to  His  Apostles  and  through  them  to  His 
wi'.ole  Church  was  that  the  “ good  news  ” should  be  preached  among 
all  the  nations,  and  that  tlie  souls  which  are  garnered  in  should 
be  taught  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  Himself  had  command- 
ed. The  expressed  promise  to  this  being  that  those  who  believe  and 
are  baptized  shall  be  saved.  Therefore,  following  the  Master’s  com- 
mands the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  Word  to  the  Ainu  has  been  our 
first  endeavor.  And  in  doing  this  we  have  at  all  times  striven  to  tell 
— and  tell  simply — the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  cross,  following 
that  story  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  And  this  story,  so 
told,  is  accepted  by  many  for  they  believe  it  to  be  true  and  find  in  it 
that  rest  to  the  soul  and  peace  of  mind  with  God  which  this  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  They  have  through  faith  found  it  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  in  this  they  rejoice. 

The  beginnings  of  evangelistic  work  among  them  were  very 
difficult,  for  unless  the  utmost  care  was  taken  one  was  bound  to 
trample  on  some  superstition  or  other,  or  unwittingly  commit  some 
gi-ave  offence  against  eticpiette,  tradition  or  religious  custom.  The  first 
task  was  therefore  to  quietly  watch  the  people,  make  a few  friends 
among  them  and  tell  the  story  bit  by  bit,  and  from  hut  to  hut,  with- 
out casting  any  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  what  one  saw  going  on 
around  or  showing  any  surprise  at  what  they  held  sacred. 

(b)  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  I found  that  care  had  to  be 
taken  in  searching  for  truths  in  the  native  religions. 

After  having  made  a few  friends  among  the  people  I considered 
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it  my  next  duty  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  not  to  do  or  say 
anything  which  would  be  likely  to  upset  any  truth  which  might  be 
found  lurking  in  the  native  religion.  Truth,  wherever  found,  ought 
always  to  be  nurtured.  This  is  a principle  I have  always  held  fast  by 
for  truth  is  eternal  and  one  truth  can  never  be  contrary  to  another 
wherever  seen  and  however  much  it  may  be  covered  up,  I firmly 
believe  that  there  are  some,  nay  many,  points  where  the  truths  of  the 
'Christian  religion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  truth  contained  in 
every  human  faith  with  great  advantage.  Yes,  in  my  opinion  at 

least,  religious  truths  discovered  by  reason  may  well  be  made  points  of 

contact — may  be  made  the  ground  work — upon  which  to  rest  in  the 
first  instance  God’s  own  revealed  truth.  For  it  is  true  among  the 

Ainu  as  among  every  other  people,  that  in  His  great  mercy  God  has 

not  left  them  entirely  without  light. 

But  in  the  phase  of  the  work  now  being  discussed  it  is  always 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  lopping  off  the  adventitious  growth 
— in  taking  away  the  branches  of  error,  and  suckers  of  sujierstition^ 
credulity  and  self-delusion  which  have  clustered  round  the  root  and 
stem  of  the  truth.  Allow  me  to  explain.  I have  already  mentioned 
that  the  highest  ideal  in  xiinu  religion  finds  its  expression  in  the  bear 
festival,  the  true  underlying  principle  of  which  is  communion  loith 
God.  This  principle  being  so  sound,  ought  one  to  do  anything  likely 
to  destroy  it  ? I trow  not.  The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  the 
idea  just  as  one  finds  it  and  then  simply  show  in  the  first  place  who 
God  is, — show  that  “ God  is  a Spirit  ” and  tell  how  that  “ they  who 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  At  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  make  it  plain  that  communion  is  to  be  had 
Avith  Him  not  by  eating  Him  with  the  mouth  (He  being  Spirit)  but 
by  opening  the  soul  to  Him  that  file  Himself  may  enter  in  and  make 
the  heart  His  owm  abiding-place.  After  this  the  blessed  results  of  such 
communion  may  be  dwelt  upon  till  in  His  owm  good  time  the  learner 
himself  experiences  the  indwelling  Spirit.  He  then  naturally  and  of 
course  drops  the  bear  festival  and  in  heart  feasts  on  God  with  thanks- 
giving by  faith.  The  bear  festival  he  sees  is  an  ugly  insinuating 
growth  by  means  of  which  Satan  has  been  sapping  the  very  life  from 
the  heart  of  the  people  for  years  untold.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to 
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point  to  several  men  who  have  now  given  up  the  practice  and  ai’e  fully 
satisfied.  Oh  that  we,  brethren,  that  the  Ainu,  that  the  Church, 
that  the  whole  world  would  know  more  fully  and  more  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  most  blessed  and  peaceful  thing  for  all  is  a free  and 
constant  communion  toith  God  and  nothing  less. 

But  in  seeking  out  foundation  truths  upon  which  to  set  one’s 
first  building  great  care  must  be  exercised  lest  mistakes  be  made — lest 
some  error,  through  its  likeness  to  a known  truth,  be  itself  taken  for 
a truth.  I have  found  myself  thus  caught  and  will  by  way  of  ex- 
ample now  show  how.  As  Christians  we  of  course  look  upon  it  as  a 
right  and  pious  act  to  acknowledge  Cod’s  goodness  and  care  over'  us 
in  providence  by  giving  Him  thanks  in  grace  before  our  meals.  Now, 
I was  very  much  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  to  see  many  of  the  Ainu 
say  grace  before  eating  when  I first  came  into  their  midst.  Here 
thought  I,  is  another  grand  truth  to  build  upon.  The  people  believe 
in  God  and  His  providence.  The  grace  used  was  “ 0 God  our 
nourisher,  I thank  thee  for  this  food  ; bless  it  to  the  service  of  iny 
body.”  But,  a, las,  I discovered  some  years  later  that  wliat  the  Ainu 
call  grace  differs  very  vitally  from  our  own  idea  thereof.  Their  grace 
is  idolatry,  and  is  founded  in  totemism.  The  God  they  thank  is  the 
food  itself ! It  is  cereal  worship)  ! I discovered  this  upon  hearing 
anotlier  grace  said  which  ran  thus  : — “ 0 thou  cereal  deity,  we  worship 
thee.  Thou  hast  grown  very  well  this  year  and  thy  flavor  will  be 
sweet.  Thou  art  good.  The  Goddess  of  fire  will  be  glad  and  we 
.shall  rejoice  greatly.  0 thou  God  ; 0 thou  divine  cereal ; do  thou 

nourish  the  people.  I now  partake  of  thee.  I worship  thee  and  give 
thee  thanks.”  Thus  was  I mistaken.  No  doubt  the  original  and 
central  truth  here  again  is  communion  with  God  ; but  the  idolatry, 
superstition  and  error  in  which  it  is  now  enshrined  is  so  gross  that 
the  natives  themselves  have  lost  the  original  idea  altogether  ; though 
when  placed  before  them  carefnlly  they  still  have  power  to  recognize 
it.  But  time  forbids  any  further  remarks  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects. 

The  next  matter  I would  draw  your  attention  to  is : — 

(c.)  Care  needed  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  terms. 

In  preaching  to  this  people  especially  when  the  subject  has  been 
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sin,  or  holiness,  and  their  allies,  a very  great  dificulty  has  sometimes 
arisen  and  mistakes  been  made  through  difference  of  definition  in 
terms.  I have  found  that  the  Ainu  general  definition  of  sin  is,  for 
example,  the  practice  of  isolated  acts  considered  immoral,  as  theft, 
lying,  disobedience  to  parents  and  such  like  ; so  that  the  more  of 
these  acts  one  commits  the  greater  sinner  he  is  tliought  to  be.  Accord- 
ing to  them  sin  is  in  the  first  place  some  wrong  act  done  against  the 
established  rules  of  society.  The  Evangelist  has  therefore  to  be  care-^ 
ful  to  explain  that  when  he  speaks  of  sin  ho  means  corruption  of  the 
heart,  and  that  wicked  deeds  are  as  it  were  but  the  fruits  springing 
from  the  roots.  They  need  to  be  shown  that  men  are  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  God  first,  and  not  in  man’s ; in  other  words  one  must  tell 
them  that  man’s  soul  has  lost  the  image  of  his  God  and  has  become 
depraved  and  corrupt.  Without  this  explanation  to  call  an  Ainu  a 
sinner  woukl  be  equal  to  telling  him  that  he  is  a thief  or  a robber, 
or  a quarrelsome  fellow.  Naturally  he  would  resent  this  and  want 
to  retaliate  on  his  accuser.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  calling  him  a 
sinner  would  be  tantamount  to  transgressing  the  laws  of  society  as  he 
understands  them ; thereby  making  one’s  self  a very  bad  sinner  in 
his  eyes.  To  him  it  would  be  a clear  case  of  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black.  I wonder  whether  we  have  not  sometimes  made  such 
mistakes  in  our  dealing  with  the  Japanese  ? If  so,  it  is  a grievous 
thing  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  of  them  who  liave  heard  us 
preach  have  been  against  us  till  they  have  understood  what  we  meant. 
IMy  advice  therefore  to  the  young  missionary,  if  I may  presume  to 
advise  him,  is  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  at  the  outset  with  the 
native  definition  of  the  terms  he  uses  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
for  he  will  thereby  save  himself  an  infinite  amount  of  troulde. 

Other  terms  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to  pro|ierly  understand 
and  explain  are  holi/  and  holiness  I have  found  during  my  labors 
that  such  words  as  these  must  not  be  too  lightly  handled.  To  us 
the  idea  of  holiness  is  ethical,  and  men  are  holy  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  pure  and  God-like  in  their  renewed  nature  and  character, 
having  been  born  again  in  spirit  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  thus 
having  their  minds  conformed  to  the  will  of  God  Himself.  But 
among  the  Ainu  there  is  no  term  for  Holy  in  this  sense  in  their 
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whole  vocabulary,  and  the  nearest  idea  they  have  to  it  would  he  for 
the  most  jiart  expressed  by  the  word  “ taboo,”  and  when  speaking  of 
things  taboo  means,  as  I take  it,  something  set  apart  for  some  pui'pose 
or  forbidden  to  a person  or  class  of  people  for  some  reason.  When 
S2:)eaking  of  men,  holiness,  according  to  their  idea,  would  be  a state 
of  being  in  which  the  person  is  actuated  by  precepts  handed  down  from 
by-gone  ages  in  tradition  and  governed  by  custom,  and  is  thought  of 
rather  in  connection  with  right  acts  than  with  purity  of  heart.  A 
man  is  holy  only  in  so  far  as  be  obeys  the  injunctions  contained 
in  the  taboos  or  ordered  by  the  chiefs  of  the  people.  And  thus  it 
hap2)8ns  that  an  inexperienced  missionary  may  be  saying  one  thing 
to  such  a peoj)le  when  he  thinks  himself  to  be  setting  forth  q[uite 
another.  He  might  be  saying  for  exam^ile  ; — “ Mind  ye  the  taboos,  for 
I mind  the  taboos,”  when  he  thought  he  was  quoting  the  text  “ Be  ye 
holy,  for  I am  holy  ” ( 1 Pet  : 1.  16.).  Indeed,  when  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  very  orthodox  he  may  jierhaps  be  in  reality  most 
heretical,  and  all  this  because  the  terms  he  uses  mean  one  thing  to 
him  and  something  totally  different  to  his  hearers. 

(d.)  The  next  point  I would  mention  is  auxiliary  work. 

That  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  several  auxiliary  aids 
in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Ainu  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  “ Home  ” for  Girls  and  the  “ Rest  ” for  the  sick  at 
Saj)poro, — the  schools  for  lads  at  Hakodate  and  elsewhere  with  their 
180  pupils.  Miss  Bryant’s  work  at  Piratori  etc.,  are  cases  in  point. 
But  as  thase  have  all  been  incidentally  mentioned  before  there  is  no 
necessity  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  them  now. 

But  the  time  limit  has  been  reached,  and  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  work,  as  I understand  them,  liave  been  briefly  set 
forth.  Here  therefore  this  “ pajier  ” must  end.  The  race  is  a dying 
one  and  nothing  that  can  now  be  done  can  save  it,  even  were  the 
authorities  really  in  earnest  in  trying  to  do  so.  The  language  too  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete  so  that  in  most  places  I visit  on  evangelistic 
tours  it  is  necessary  to  use  Japanese  instead  of  Ainu,  that  being 
understood  by  the  younger  generation  much  better  than  the  mother 
tongue.  Thus,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  does  one  nation  go 
and  another  come  in  its  place.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  some  have 
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already  been  saved  and  others  are  being  saved  from  among  this 
decaying  race,  God’s  mysterious  purposes  in  and  for  them  are  being 
worked  out  according  to  the  laws  established  by  His  own  good  will 
and  in  His  own  time,  for  “ The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  ” ; to 
whom  be  “ salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power  ” for  ever. 


SPECIAL  EVENING  SESSION. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  RECENT 
DISTURBANCES  IN  CHINA. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  English  Baptist,  Shantung,  China. 

(Notes  as  taken  by  a reporter.) 

When  I was  asked  to  address  you  to-night  no  special  subject  was 
assigned  me.  But  I assumed  that  China  would  be  the  subject  upon 
which  I would  be  expected  to  speak.  Then  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  what  shall  I say  about  Cliina  ? It  struck  me  at  once  that  it 
would  be  of  no  profit  to  you  to  rei)eat  what  has  already  so  widely  and 
graphically  been  said  about  the  horrible  massacres  and  other  outrages 
that  have  taken  place.  Nor  would  it  benefit  you  to  indulge  in  specu- 
lations as  what  the  final  political  outcome  may  be.  I therefore 
finally  determined  to  speak  briefly  about  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  what  has  happened  over  there, — lessons  which  ought  to  benefit 
you  and  me,  lessons  which  come  to  us  as  missionaries,  teachers  and 
organizers.  I will  speak  of  the  real  causes  leading  up  to  the  troubles 
and  what  they  teach  us. 

But  before  I go  on  with  my  subject  I wish  to  touch  on  two  ques- 
tions that  stand  in  the  foreground.  One  of  these  is,  have  tdl  these 
disturbances  been  grounded  i)i  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ? To  this  question  we  must  answer,  no.  Rather  must  we  attribute 
tliem  to  the  aggressions  of  foreign  j)OAvers  to  which  China  has  been 
subjected  for  many  years.  Beginning  with  those  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portugese  buccaneers  and  extending  to  those  of  recent  times  by  the 
Russians,  French,  English  and  Germans,  it  has  been  so  long  a series  of 
aggressions  that  it  has  become  settled  down  in  the  Chinese  mind  that 
the  foreigners  are  determined  to  take  their  country.  This  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  disturbances.  The  only  way  .in  which  missionary  work 
can  be  connected  with  the  outbreaks  is  first  througli  the  aggressions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whose  priests  have  allied  themselves  with 
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the  secular  power,  and,  secondly,  the  tendency  of  all  Protestant  teach- 
ing to  instill  a spirit  of  liberty. 

A second  question  is,  was  the  crisis  inevitable  ? This  question 
requires  a double  answer,  yes,  and  no.  In  what  sense  was  the  crisis 
inevitable  ? In  this  sense  that  all  the  steps  taken  in  past  N ears  to 
settle  troubles  in  China  had  failed  to  rid  China  of  the  delusion  that 
they  were  invincible  and  could  easily  drive  out  the  foreigner  from 
among  them.  This  delusion  was  caused  and  nourished  by  the  pride  of 
the  Chinese.  This  pride  was  first  a literary  pride.  But  beneath  this 
was  the  military  pride  of  the  Manchus.  Looking  at  the  situation  from 
this  standpoint  it  was  inevitable  that  the  crisis  should  come.  At  the 
end  of  the  Chino- Japan  war  foreigners  thought  that  reforms  would  now 
be  inaugurated,  but  they  were  not.  Things  ran  on  until  the  present 
outbreak  came.  I heard  it  predicted  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Faber.  Many  others  clearly  foresaw  that  a great  disturbance  was  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  Another  cause  that  contributed  was  that 
though  the  Chinese  as  a people  knew  themselves  to  be  weak,  the 
Manchus  did  not,  and  when  the  time  came  that  they  believed  that 
only  by  the  sword  could  their  authority  be  maintained,  they  resolved 
to  try  that  extreme  measure. 

But  I gave  a double  answer,  yes,  and  no.  In  what  sense  was  the 
Vcrisis  not  inevitable  ? Taking  all  the  circumstances  together  the  crisis 
was  inevitable,  but  it  would  not  have  been  inevitable  if  things  had 
not  been  as  they  were.  I have  long  been  convinced  that  the  church 
has  been  very  blind  in  the  way  it  commenced  its  work  in  China. 
From  the  start  the  church  has  confined  her  efforts  almost  exclusively 
to  the  lower  classes, — the  peasants  and  the  illiterate.  Tlie  liigher 
classes  have  not  been  properly  approached.  This  was  a great  mistake. 
If  equal  pains  had  been  taken  with  all  clashes  the  present  troubles 
would  not  have  come.  In  so  far  as  the  wicked  edicts  promulgated 
liave  been  disobeyed  or  avoided  it  was  done  by  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  Christianity.  This  proves  that  had  work  among  all 
classes  been  prosecuted  with  equal  zeal,  recent  excesses  might  imt  have 
been.  Because,  the  work  in  the  main  has  been  done  among  the  lower 
classes  it  has  steadily  invited  the  disfavor  and  opposition  of  the  upper 
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classes,  and  in  turn  much  has  been  done  hy  the  missionaries  to  oppose 
the  upper  classes,  little  to  convince  and  win  them. 

I now  pass  on  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  First  is  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  by  us  as  workers.  I in  China  am  responsible  for  the  errors 
I commit,  so  you  in  Japan  are  responsible  for  your  errors.  We  are 
wont  to  think  that  the  lessons  are  only  for  the  rulers.  But  they  are 
also  for  me,  and  for  you.  One  of  these  lessons  is  ; Every  one  who  works 
in  a country  must  study  the  social  state  of  that  country.  It  will  not 
do  for  us  to  work  as  if  we  were  in  our  own  country.  It  is  the  same 
Gospel,  but  it  must  not  be  presented  in  the  same  way.  The  methods 
of  jiropagation  must  be  different.  Before  w^e  apply  a remedy  we  must 
study  the  patient.  The  remedy  must  be  applied  differently  to  different 
])atients.  I venture  to  affirm  that  if  China  had  to  be  treated  over 
again,  in  view  of  present  e.Yperiences,  the  treatment  would  be  different. 
Nowhere  in  tlie  world,  and  least  of  all  in  China,  wili  it  do  to  attempt 
to  “ go  muddling  through  somehow.”  The  idea  that  one  great  cure 
is  applicable  to  all  is  a mistake.  We  must  study  each  case  separately 
and  apply  the  remedy  accordingly. 

The  lesson  to  us  as  organizers.  Christianity  is  charged  with 
being  effete,  or  with  being  urisuited  to  the  Orient.  But  it  is  the 
leaven  that  has  flowed  from  Christianity  in  political  form,  that  has 
stirred  up  the  trouble  in  China.  Protestant  teachings  necessarily 
make  for  liberty,  and  all  our  Christians  take  to  reform  as  ducks  to 
water.  The  Lord’s  parable  of  the  leaven  is  still  true.  His  “ fire  ” is  still 
fire.  The  question  arises,  are  there  not  ways  of  neutralizing  the 
dangers  attending  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ? It  seems  to  me 
that  had  attention  been  paid  to  the  higher  classes  the  present  trouble 
would  probably  not  have  come.  Is  this  not  a lesson  for  yosi  in  .Japan 
too  ? As  organizers  and  builders  we  must  expect  great  difficulties 
and  even  convulsions.  There  may  be  no  convulsions  in  Japan,  but 
difficulties  are  sure  to  come.  As  we  have  learned  in  China,  so  must 
you  in  Japan.  We  must  learn  to  be  ready  to  see  our  little  prepara- 
tions swept  away  in  a moment.  Much  that  we  prized  very  highly  in 
China  is  now  in  ruins. 

Lessons  to  us  as  spiritual  workers.  The  disturbances  in  China 
were  disturbances  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  difficult  to  keep 
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control  of  one’s  own  liearc.  Alarming  reports  were  coming  in  from, 
all  directions,  and  every  moment  seemed  fraught  with  danger.  Two 
and  three  times  a day  we  received  telegrams  telling  of  forts  taken  and 
school-buildings  burned.  It  was  not  easy  to  keep  calm.  I feel  that 
all  who  become  missionaries  should  make  up  their  minds  by  God’s 
grace  in  no  circumstances  to  lower  their  Christian  dignity  or  lose  a 
cairn  self  control.  Then  too  alongside  ot  this  we  must  wait  patiently 
in  every  time  of  trouble  and  distress.  Again,  we  must  cultivate  a 
sober  state  of  mind,  and  the  willingness  to  go  without  much  pleasure. 
There  is  need  of  severe  work  done  in  a sober  spirit.  I was  never 
before  so  struck  with  the  tie  between  the  missionary  and  native  Chris- 
tian. Often  in  the  rush  of  life  this  tie  is  forgotten,  but  such  trying 
times  as  we  have  just  gone  through  show  ns  that  we  are  members  one 
of  another. 

Our  teaching.  Our  converts  are  what  we  make  them.  Is  tlie 
teaching  that  we  are  giving  the  people  such  teaching  as  will  prepare 
them  to  stand  the  worst  that  may  come.  Are  you  teaching  your  con- 
verts so  ? Contiguous  with  teaching  lies  another  matter.  I feel  that 
because  of  the  breadth  of  Gospel  preaching  (area  covered)  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  depth.  Preaching  seems  to  me  to  be  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  earlier  days.  Is  there  not  too  much  of  the  pleasing,  too 
much  ]ialliating  and  excusing  of  sin,  too  much  sugar-coating  of  the 
severe  Gospel  message  ? It  is  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  our 
times.  But  we  must  guard  against  it.  We  should  not  preach  a 
Gospel  that  is  more  easy-going  than  the  Mixster’s. 

Again,  another  lesson  is.  Be  vigilant,  be  faithful,  feed  the  sheep. 
Do  your  work  wisely.  Do  it  faithfully. 

Finally,  our  dangers  in  China  were  always  patent.  The  form  in 
which  they  would  come  to  a head  was  not  so  evident,  but  that  they 
were  there  no  one  could  seriously  doubt.  What  your  dangers  here  in 
Japan  are  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  China  is  the  mirror  in  which. 
Japan  can  see  itself.  Let  us  trust  in  God.  He  will  take  care  of  us 
and  overcome  all  wickedness.  Let  us  also  seek  to  counteract  dangers. 
If  I have  left  these  lessons  with  you  I have  not  spoken  in  vain. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ML^SIONARY  MOVEMENT 
TO  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

Bishop  WLlson.  M.  E.  C.  S.,  U.  S. 

(Notes  as  taken  by  a reporter.) 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  outsider  sueli  as  I am  to  select  a topic  for  an 
address.  It  would  seem  like  an  intention  to  speak  on  the  topics  selected 
by  the  Committee  for  discussion  at  the  Conference.  But  there  are 
some  things  not  contemplated  in  the  plans  for  the  Conference  on  which 
I desire  to  sjieak. 

One  of  these  is  the  relation  of  the  missionary  movement  to  the 
outside  world.  One  hundred  years  age  this  movement  was  regarded 
by  thiidving  men,  business-men  and  statesmen,  as  a wild  and  dangerous 
undertaking.  There  was  no  patronizing  of  the  missionary  then* 
The  Bi-itish  government  refused  Carey  the  protection  of  its  flag  and 
he  had  to  work  under  the  Danish  flag.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
general  feeling  that  missionaries  overrated  their  own  abilities  and 
underrated  the  capacities  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  went.  But 
now  the  missionary  has  become  a sort  of  poor  relation,  to  be  helped, 
though  with  reluctance.  There  has  been  a marked  change.  At  the 
Ijondon  Conference,  1888,  it  was  my  privilege  to  associate  with  most 
of  the  leading  men  there,  and  I discovered  that  the  missionary  interest 
had  entered  circles  which  I had  supposed  to  lie  quite  alien  to  it.  In 
the  common  ways  of  life,  in  ordinary  gatherings,  the  missionary 
enterprise  elicited  great  commendation.  Tlie  effect  of  the  recent 
New'  York  Conference  was  felt  in  distant  regions,  as  I myself  know' 
from  experience.  The  missionary  movement  is  now'  recognized  as 
one  of  the  dominant  forces  in  this  w'orlds  life.  The  ridiculous  asser- 
tion of  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  immense  trouble  in  China  is  due  to 
the  missionaries  shows  how  this  movement  has  touched  statesmanship. 
A lot  of  vultures  around  an  expiring  carcass  are  startled  by  a vigor- 
ous kick  and  at  once  put  the  blame  ou  aij.  innocent  flock  of  doves. 
“ These  that  have  turned  the  world  ujiside  do\^n  are  come  hither  also.” 
Christians  are  likely  to  keep  on  at  that  process.  In  my  youth  I 
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regarded  it  as  a peaceful  process.  But  there  is  the  stern  utterance : 
“ Think  not  that  I am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  I came  not  to 
send  peace  but  a sword.”  “ Yet  once  more  I shake  not  the  earth 
only  but  also  heaven.  And  this  word,  yet  ouce  more  signifieth  the 
removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken  as  of  things  that  are  made 
that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.”  (Hebrew 
12  : 26  ff.)  There  is  to  be  a perpetual  tumult  and  ferment  until  every- 
thing has  passed  away  tliat  can  be  killed  and  only  that  which  is  incap- 
able of  destruction  remains.  When  the  Church  ceases  to  be  missionary 
it  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  will  be  disturbance  until 
the  world’s  guilty  conscience  is  quieted.  The  charge  is  brought  against 
the  Church  and  there  are  a great  many  proofs.  We  can  stand  it — I 
say  toe ; for  as  I have  been  building  up  a body  of  missionaries  I can 
count  myself  one.  We  are  in  danger  of  letting  in  the  secular  element. 
The  Romanists  haven’t  hesitated  to  do  that.  They  did  it  in  Japan 
a few  centuries  ago  and  are  likely  to  do  it  in  China  again.  We  are 
not  representatives  of  western  civilization.  AVe  are  not  to  tell  how 
superior  the  laws  and  administration  of  America  are.  In  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  there  may  be  in  the  future  finer  specimens  of  God’s 
Christian  workmanship  than  auytliing  yet  seen.  Paul  might  have 
preached  that  the  Jew  is  a vastly  more  decent  man  than  the  Gentile. 
We  are  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  not,  for  the  English  or  the 
American  people,  but  for  Christ.  Yo  one  but  He  has  a right  to  com- 
mand. Give  all  the  freedom  and  power  of  unrestrained  life  that  the 
Gospel  allows.  Hereafter  the  Chinese  will  more  closely  identify 
Christianity  with  the  foreign  powers.  When  the  Chinese  Christian 
returns  home  from  Pekin,  others  will  j.oint  him  out  as  the  man  that 
helped  to  defend  the  foreigners.  We  should  interfere  with  nothing 
except  what  comes  sharply  and  directly  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
God.  Two  years  ago  I met  on  a steamer  a government  agent  who 
said  he  was  not  interested  in  matters  affecting  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  When  I met  him  afterwards  he  said.  “ At  that  time  I had 
no  belief  in  foreign  missions  thinking  it  a waste  of  money  and  life  : 
but  I have  been  a keen  observer  and  have  concluded  that  this  mission- 
ary work  is  the  most  patent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  East.  Such  men 
will  be  sure  to  turn  this  fact  to  account.  “ The  children  of  this  world 
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are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  lisdit.”  We  have  to 
be  the  more  watchful  and  wary  in  view  of  their  new  attitude. 

Another  point  is  the  attitude  and  relation  of  the  inissi'onary 
work  to  the  Church  at  home.  If  you  do  lialf  of  your  work 
here  in  the  coming  century  you  will  do  well.  It  is  a magnificent 
work  and  involves  an  immense  outlay.  This  has  something  to 
do  with  home.  I advocate  missions  as  much  for  their  effect  on 
the  Church  at  home  as  for  their  effect  here.  “ My  heart’s  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is  that  they  might  he  saved.”  I 
want  Christians  abroad  to  remember  links  of  life  which  must  not 
be  sundered.  The  Church  of  God  has  poured  out  its  own  life 
drop  by  drop  in  every  missionary  dollar  in  every  heart  of  sympathy. 
You  don’t  stand  as  individual  men  but  with  the  whole  life  of  the 
Church  represented  in  you.  You  are  the  channel  of  communication 
for  the  whole  body  of  divine  forces.  This  is  one  of  the  aspects 
of  missionary  life  which  one  often  forgets.  We  are  ready  to  topple 
over  at  every  blast  of  adversity.  But  the  missionary  will  live 
until  the  life  of  the  Church  is  exhausted.  The  Church  gets  the 
benefit  too.  There  is  more  than  one  man’s  utterance  in  your  word, 
more  than  one  man’s  life  in  your  work.  It  is  not  space  and  time 
that  make  infinity.  God  can’t  be  measured  by  mathematics.  ^Ye 
cannot  account  for  His  unity  ly  the  solidity  of  His  substance.  Hor 
is  the  unity  of  the  Church  measured  by  physical  solidarity.  The 
little  feeble  struggling  hands  here  have  as  much  hold  on  the  resour- 
ces of  God  as  the  magnificent  Church  that  pours  out  its  thousands  of 
dollars  and  its  tones  of  eloquence  upon  the  multitude.  The  sheep  in 
the  wilderness  are  as  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Father  as  the  sheep  in 
the  fold.  Christ  multiplies  homes  for  those  that  give  homes  up 
We  find  them  everywhere.  You  can’t  separate  men  by  the  men'! 
circumstance  of  time  and  space.  We  now  put  a girdle  around  the 
earth  in  forty  seconds.  Home  is  now  nearer  to  Japan  than  China 
was  forty  years  ago. 

I have  wished  that  the  Church  at  home  might  look  upon  this 
body.  They  go  on  in  their  steady  routine  : we  are  cut  away  from 
the  regularities  of  life.  Their  hearts  would  throb  with  pardonable 
pride  if  they  could  look  in  upon  this  Conference.  They  have  given 
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of  a goodly  sort,  Init  (I  don’t  mean  any  reflection),  they  liave  got  to 
give  of  a better  sort  in  the  future.  The  Holy  S})irit  insisted  on 
liaving  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  best  in  Antioch.  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul ; send  your  best.  They  haven’t  learned  to  do 
that  at  home  yet.  They  will  keeji,  if  they  can,  the  most  elocpieut 
and  scholarly  men.  They  sometimes  send  out  the  best  unwittingly 
and  they  then  regret  that  he  went.  Twenty  years  ago  I picked  up 
a young  man  at  a Conference.  They  told  me,  “ He  will  never  make 
a missionary but  he  has  done  twenty  years  of  the  best  work  ever 
done  in  China.  Carey  was  a cobbler.  Marshman  was  a sort  of 
porter  in  a store.  Taking  refuge  from  a shower  in  Westminister 
Abbey  be  stood  in  that  magnificent  art  gallery  of  the  dead  and  sob- 
bed to  think  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  There  is  a long  roll 
of  such.  Duff,  Schwartz,  Livingstone  and  Moffat.  I want  to  see  the 
best  of  which  our  human  nature  is  capable,  spent  in  these  wastes, 
workmen  who  will  hear  His  glad  welcome  as  He  bids  them  enter 
into  His  Joal 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPEE. 

The  Relation  of  Bible  Study  to  the  Missionary’s  Personal  Lite. 

Rev.  a.  Ih  Hail,  D.  D.,  C.  P.  C.,  Osaka. 

Since  tlie  man,  as  the  incarnation  of  his  message,  constitutes  the 
missionary,  the  Gospel  he  brings  to  men  is  not  one,  merely  of  logical 
forms,  but  of  embodied  living  forces.  In  his  own  life  he  is  so  to 
reproduce  the  Christ’s  Character  that  men  may  have  something 
tangible  by  means  of  which  they  can  interpret  the  invisible  God.  The 
spectra  in  the  solar  spectroscope  reveals  the  existence  in  the  sun  of  the 
same  kind  of  minerals  that  we  find  in  our  own  mines.  Without 
these  earthly  elements  we  could  not  understand  the  same  in  the  sun. 
If  there  was  no  gold  here  we  could  not  know  what  the  celestial  chemist 
means  when  he  tells  us  that  there  is  the  outshining  of  it  in  the  suiPs 
photosphere.  And  so,  if  there  were  no  gold  of  goodness  in  men  we 
could  have  no  means  of  understanding  God’s  goodness.  One  meaning 
of  the  Incarnation  is,  that  men  through  a perfect  human  life  may 
learn  what  God  is.  “ He  tliat  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,” 
said  Christ.  It  is  truth  lived,  that  will  lead  men  to  God.  Ur.r 
paramount  problem  is,  the  conversion  of  truth  into  life.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  go  to  our  IMaster’s  life  that  w'e  may  learn  this. 
“ I am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth,”  is  the  w’ay  in  which  Jesus 
announced  the  regnant  purpose  of  his  life.  Qualification  for  service 
was  the  supreme  motive  wdth  liim  in  his  study  of  truth.  In  the  light 
of  this  fact  let  us  suggest  some  of  the  elements  in  the  enrichments  of 
the  missionary’s  personal  life  which  ensue  from  Bible  study  as  a means 
of  equi^^ment  for  an  ever  increasing  service  of  God  in  serving  men. 

Study  of  the  Bible,  as  famishment  for  fuller  service,  will  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  elements  of  pettiness  from  our  lives 

Of  all  men  the  missionary  mU't  be  the  farthest  removed  from 
doing  petty  things.  He  must  be  a thorough-going  gentleman,  not  in 
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any  mere  Chesterfield  sense,  but  in  the  Christian  sense.  Honor  all 
men/’  “Be  eourteous,”  “And  the  Lord’s  bondservant  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  towards  all.”  “ Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neiglibor.”  These  are  the  divine  rules  for  the  development  of  gentle- 
manli  ness. 

Pettinesses  do  much  to  undermine  a missionary’s  unconscious, 
beneficent  influence,  and  to  alienate  people  whom  he  desires  to  win. 
AVhere  they  exist  tliey  may,  not  only  not  be  known  to  him  who 
exhibits  them,  but  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  excellent  traits  of 
character.  Sometimes  even  euphemisms  are  used  to  salve  over  these 
Aveaknesses.  At  the  very  least  they  are  often  regarded  as  insignificant, 
but  far  are  they  from  being  so.  Before  the  days  of  barbed  wire  fences, 
farmers  living  on  the  broad  treeless  prairies  of  Illinois  introduced 
osage  orange  hedges  for  the  protection  of  their  fields.  A barefooted 
boy,  having  run  one  of  the  thorns  into  his  foot  once  onl}?,  had  an 
experience  which  was  sufficient  forever  after  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  orchard  enclosed  by  the  osage  bushes.  Now  we  may  fence  around 
the  Lord’s  Garden  of  Grace  with  thorny  littlenesses  which  will  keep 
men  away  from  it,  as  effectually  as  the  Cherubim  with  the  flaming 
sword  kept  fallen  man  out  of  Paradise.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
unless  we  live  to  God  in  the  little  things  of  life  we  are  not  apt  to  live 
to  Him  at  all.  “ He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  also 
faithful  in  that  which  is  much.”  Some  saints  are  so  ambitious  to  do 
great  things  for  God  that  they  always  find  their  allotted  daily  place 
too  small  for  duty.  Christ  did  his  duty  as  a mechanic  because  he  was 
the  Messiah.  If  he  had  not  been  faithful  as  a carpenter  his  cross 
would  have  been  a failure.  He  occupied  a little  place,  but  without 
any  littleness  attaching  to  him.  Trying  to  do  great  things,  to  have 
extraordinary  occasions  every  day,  to  produce  extraordinary  changes, 
when  small  ones  are  just  as  much  needed,  ends  of  course  in  defeat 
and  dissipation.  It  produces  a sort  of  religion  in  the  gross  which  is  no 
religion  in  particular.  When  Jesus  arose  from  tlie  dead,  he  attended 
to  those  little  things  in  which  lie  had  doubtless  been  taught  by  Mary 
in  his  youth,  he  manifested  neither  haste  nor  carelessness  upon  the 
occasion  of  that  supremest  event  in  the  world’s  historj',  for  the  linen 
■clothes  were  laid  carefully  by  themselves,  and  the  na]ikin  was  found 
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folded.  All  this  means  that  we  may  be  and  ought  to  be  vei'y  Ohrist- 
!ike  even  in  very  small  matters.  As  missionaries  we  have  many 
temptations  otherwise,  with  surroundings  different  from  those  in  which 
we  have  been  reared;  oken  unappreciated  by  those  for  whom  we 
work ; a different  language  through  which  to  teach  and  preach  ; 
fellow  workers  of  various  ages,  temperaments,  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  ; about  ns  ideals  of  the  lower  classes  so  low  down  as 
to  grate  upon  our  nerves : these  may  all  be  so  many  occasions  of  trial. 
The  intensity  of  conviction  with  which  we  hold  cherished  creeds  and 
policies  of  work,  may  weaken  our  ability  to  be  patient  with  opposi- 
tion. The  bond  of  sympathy  in  common  views  may  help  create 
cliques  in  mission  circles,  or  generate  gossip  about  those  without  tlie 
inner  band  of  favored  ones.  These  things  yielded  to,  bring  a reproach 
upon  the  cause,  and  grieve  G-od’s  Spirit. 

We  certainly  cannot  hope  to  escape  these  temptations,  for  they 
were  common  even  to  the  Apostolic  College.  When  we  turn  to  them, 
we  find,  as  always,  that  our  idols  are  made  of  clay.  When  the 
woman,  spurred  on  by  the  insight  of  love,  anointed  our  Lord  for  his 
burial,  as  the  aroma  filled  the  room,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  deed  won 
our  Lord’s  testimonial,  “ She  hath  done  what  she  could,”  the  apostles, 
under  the  leadership  of  a thief,  thrust  her  heart  through  with  tongues 
of  heartless  reproof.  In  all  the  last  days  of  Jesus  nothing  is  so 
thoroughly  petty  as  the  conduct  of  his  most  trusted  apostles,  when  as 
they  were  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  under  the  forecast  of  the  darkening 
shadows  of  the  cross,  while  Jesus  moved  ahead,  absorbed  by  the  silent 
and  chastened  contemplation  of  it,  a quarrel  broke  out  amongst 
them  as  to  who  should  have  pelf  and  place  in  the  coming  kingdom. 
Must  they  not  have  keenly  felt  their  littleness  as  he  announced  the 
one  absolute  law  of  that  kingdom  to  them  ? “ Ye  know  that  they 

which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles,  lord  it  over  them  : and 
their  great  ones  e.xercise  authority  over  them.  But  it  is  not  so  among 
you  : but  whosoever  would  become  great  among  you  shall  be  servant ; 
and  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all.”^ 
Paul  and  Barnabas  quarrelled  over  the  disposition  of  John  Mark. 
“ When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came  froni 
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James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentile?,  but  when  they  were  come,  he 
withdrew  and  separated  himsel  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  cir- 
cumcision.” How  came  these  apostles  to  outgrow  these  pettinesses? 
How  come  they  to  be  well-rounded  pillars  in  the  temple  of  our  God  ? 

Peter’s  association  with  the  great  Paul  in  the  flesh,  and  bis  com- 
panionship with  him  by  the  Spirit  in  his  Epistles  helped  him  to  a 
broader  life  and  better,  for  we  find  him  writing,  And  account  that 
the  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  even  as  our  beloved  brother 
Paul,  also  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written  unto 
you.”  This  is  one  secret  of  being  trained  out  of  these  untoward  ten- 
dencies. It  is  through  sympathetic  contact  with  noble  lives,  in  the 
bonds  of  a common  piu'pose,  that  we  enrich  our  own  lives.  Enrich- 
ment through  the  life  of  Christ  was  the  way  in  which  the  Apostles 
were  helped  out  of  pettiness  and  narrowness.  When  Peter  first  came 
to  Jesus  he  said,  “ Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas,  but  thou  shalt  be 
called  Peter  — Kock.”  But  the  rock  qualities  of  Peter  do  not  appear 
during  the  life-time  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  But  Christ,  who  came  to 
the  earth  to  be  near  men,  went  away  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  them. 
The  Holy  Spirit  so  delocalizes  and  universalizes  Christ  that  he  can 
truly  be  in  each  heart  open  to  him.  When  therefore  the  Comforter 
came,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  He  showed  Peter  that  the  Galilean  peas- 
ant was  the  consummately  perfect  Revelation  of  God.  As  he,  therefore, 
studied  the  truth  which  Jesus  embodied  and  taught,  that  he  too  might 
embody  them,  there  came  complete  transformation  of  character. 
There  came  such  enlargement  and  establishment,  that  the  exile  of 
Patmos  recognized  in  him  one  of  the  twelve  foundation  pillars  of  the 
Hew  Jerusalem  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  As  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  educational  purpose  of  God,  the  Christian  revelation 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Bible.  We  have  there  the  Christ  for  whom 
Abraham  longed  and  whom  Peter  saw  and  loved,  but  whose  brief  life 
in  the  flesh,  he  understood  not,  until,  propelled  by  the  purpose  of 
faithfully  serving  the  Lord’s  flock,  he  studied  the  truth  anew,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  made  use  of  this  truth-filled  life,  to  show  him  in  Jesus  the 
fullness  of  the  life  of  God.  And  so  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  to  each 
of  his  servants  to  enable  him  to  live  liis  life  in  constant  contact  with 
Christ.  Jesus  declares  that  to  the  soul  given  up  to  the  life  of  love,. 
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‘‘ Wp,”  the  Father  and  I,  “ will  com e in  the  Paraclete,  and  make  onr  | 
abode  with  him.”  Living  our  lives  thus,  in  the  constant  fellowship  j 
of  the  God  of  the  threefold  name,  ought,  to  eliminate  every  trace  of  j 
littleness.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  running  through  to  the  i 
twelfth  chapter  and  second  verse  inclusive,  emphasizes  the  fact  over 
and  over  of  the  betterment  of  each  life  through  the  personality  of  | 
another.  This  list  of  the  heroic  servants  of  God  of  all  ages,  the  Old  ; 
Testament  in  Epitome,  culminating  in  Christ,  will  help  every  one,  j 
actuated  by  a like  aim,  to  gain,  through  the  study  of  these  characters, 
a power  to  lay  a.side  every  weight  and  besetting  sin.  j 

Studying  the  Bible,  as  a means  of  growing  in  serviceableness,  | 
tends  to  convert  religion  into  effective  energy. 

The  emotions,  though  an  important  element  in  the  religious  life, 
are  yet  a subordinate  one.  They  furnish  motives  for  movements  in  j 
right  directions  and  leave  a blissful  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  | 
disinterested  services.  They  moreover,  cannot  be  divorced  from  reli-  | 
gion  any  more  than  fragrance  from  the  flower,  and  yet  fragrance  is  ! 
not  the  flower.  The  Christian  life  can  no  more  exist  without  some  ‘ 
excitement  of  the  religious  emotions  than  j 

“ Tlie  shadow  of  the  swan  | 

Which  swims  the  silverlake,”  can  exist  without  the  swan,  and 
yet  they  are  not  of  the  substance  of  the  saint’s  life.  The  truths  of 
God’s  Word  touch  the  sentient  nature  of  man  at  many  [loints.  A ' 
correct  vision  of  these  truths  makes  men  feel,  and  feel  deeply.  We 
need  to  see  the  truth  that  we  may  feel  it.  Acceptable  service  is  trans- 
lated vision.  It  is  as  we  see  and  so  feel  the  truth  that  our  service 
becomes  increasingly  spontaneous.  The  relation  of  the  feelings  to 
illumined  truth  is  so  intimate,  that  there  is  a tendency  to  give  the 
luxury  of  gratified  feeling  the  right  of  way  in  our  [jersoiial  lives. 
This  is  abnormal.  The  Bible  treatment  of  emotion  is  very  different 
from  that  of  other  books.  It  ajipeals  to  them  only  indirectly,  and  not  | 
for  their  own  sake.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  its  re- 
ticence on  many  ideas  which  are  simply  assumed,  as  are  all  the  capital 
facts  of  man’s  nature.  Uninspired  works  of  fiction  create  emotions 
largely  for  esthetic  ends.  Some  contend  tliat  the  evil  of  reading  such 
fiction  is  found  in  the  production  of  feelings  that,  being  only  feelings 
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and  not  fruitful  in  actions,  develop  abnormally  the  emotional  nature 
at  the  expense  of  other  departments  of  man’s  nature.  In  the  Bible 
there  is  both  pathos  and  tragedy,  and  no  book  so  powerfully  alfects  the 
feelings,  and  yet  all  feeling  so  awakened  naturally  prompts  to  action. 
In  this  way  God  enobles  the  emotions  by  implying  that  much  is  ex- 
pected from  them.  Divine  truths  thus  excite  us  that  we  ruay  adopt 
courses  of  beneficent  action  that  shall  become  outlets  for  surcharged 
feelings.  This  is  the  divine  way  of  giving  efficiency  to  them.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  the  manifestations  of  the  sentient  nature  of  God.  It 
reveals  fathomless  depths  of  feeling  in  the  Divine  Father,  a bottom- 
less ocean,  whose  majestic  movements  fill  the  heart  of  God  with  eternal 
undulations.  But  His  love  is  more  than  mere  emotion,  for  it  moved 
Him  so  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.”  Study  of  the  Bible 
then,  as  an  incentive  to  Christian  action,  is  the  assured  way  of  pre- 
venting the  retention  of  emotions  until  they  stagnate,  or  the  neglect 
of  them  till  they  evaporate. 

With  this  practical  direction  to  the  emotions  we  learn  how  to 
utilize  the  uplifts  that  may  come  to  us  in  the  spiritual  life.  There 
are  always  dangers  connected  with  the  experience  of  elevated  emotions 
that  sometimes  accompany  any  extraordinary  views  of  God,  and  en- 
larged conceptions  of  His  truth.  From  the  JMount  of  Transfiguration, 
where  Jesus  saw  holy  ones  in  the  auriole  of  the  heavenly  Shechinah,  he 
descended  to  the  valley  only  to  encounter  the  discouragements  of  weak 
faith  in  his  apostles,  and  the  grief  of  a disappointed  father.  He  used 
his  uplift  to  fan  a fuller  flame  of  faith  in  his  own  disciples,  and  to 
cure  the  devil-cursed  boy  of  epileptic  fits.  Christ  never  sought 
heavenly  uplifts  simply  for  their  own  sake,  but  always  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  helpfulness  to  men.  It  was  just  after  the  joy  that 
came  with  the  settlement  of  the  first  great  cause  of  bitterness  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  that  those  great  missionaries,  Paul  and  Barnabas,’ 
quarrelled  to  the  extent  of  separation.  It  was  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
when  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  was  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  heai-d 
the  voice  of  his  Father, — it  was  just  at  that  point  that  he  was  tempted 
of  the  devil.  It  was  his  intense  passion  and  purpose  of  service  that 
enabled  him  to  use  those  uplifting  experiences  for  the  tempted  men  and 
women  of  this  worH.  It  is  when  we  have  been  brought  nearest  to 
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■God  in  some  season  of  sacred  communion,  some  soul-moving  experience’ 
that  we  are  most  liable  to  be  seduced  by  temptations  which  we  would 
not  so  much  feel  the  force  of  at  other  less  favored  moments.  When 
God  has  endued  us  with  any  special  power,  blessed  us  with  any  unu- 
sually exalted  experience,  granted  us  any  particular  grace,  it  is  because 
He  has  brought  us  to  a point  where  He  looks  to  us  to  render  a broader 
and  better  service.  It  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  practical  ends  cuts 
out  channels  of  power  for  our  religious  feelings. 

Studying  divine  truth,  that  we  may  be  like-minded  with  Christ 
service,  helps  to  heighten,  the  element  of  positiveness  in  the  personal 
life  of  the  missionary  ! 

There  is  nothing  so  essential  to  earnestness  and  effectiveness  in 
the  Christianization  of  the  world  as  positiveuess  of  personal  faith. 
The  inevitable  result  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  a Christ-like 
motive  is  to  In'iug  an  ever  increasing  conviction  in  personal  experience 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  word.  Christ  declares  obedience  to  be  the 
organ  of  Spiritual  knowledge.  (Jno.  7 : 17.)  The  test  of  Christian 
teachings,  tlirough  their  use  in  service,  is  a working  theory  proved  by 
results  in  life.  We  need  tlie  conviction  that  these  teachings  are 
from  God  and  we  need  it  increasingly.  It  is  necessary  that  their 
divine  origin  be  believed  in,  in  order  that  we  may  induce  others  to 
obey  them.  Thoroughness  and  clearness  of  conviction,  at  this  point,  are 
indispensable,  unless  we  would  build  the  whole  structure  of  om* 
Avork,  not  so  much  “ on  the  sand  as  on  the  sui’face  of  shifting  tides.” 
We  must  experience  the  proof  tliat  God  has  given  superlative 
authority  to  the  message  which  we  carry,  or  our  words  Avill  fall  as 
deficient  in  power  to  move  men  as  is,  “ the  mimic  act  of  the  opera,” 
“ as  wanting  in  heat  as  a pictured  flame,”  as  utterly  powerless  as 
the  pulseless  marble  statue  of  a great  orator. 

We  get  our  knowledge  of  our  environment  of  light  by  our  ex- 
periences of  it  through  the  sense  of  sight.  So  the  truth  of  our  spiritu- 
al environment,  God,  comes  measurably  by  our  experience  of  Him, 
through  our  spiritual  susceptibilities.  The  Cliristian  is  liimself  the 
product  of  the  saving  truths  expressed  in  the  Bible.  He  has  come  in^ 
to  the  Christ-life  by  faith,  that  is  by  the  honest  attitude  of  his  heart 
toward  those  truths  which  call  for  moral  action,  and  has  thus  opened 
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his  heart  h>r  the  iudwe'ling-Christ.  Coming  to  the  Bible  with  a 
charac'ter  already  transformed  by  its  truths,  every  step  in  their  study 
only  reiiewetl  ly  exemplifies  their  power.  These  truths,  thas  constant- 
ly confirming  them>ielves,  produce  peo[)le  of  positive  faith,  men  and 
women  filled  with  the  faith  that  they  have  a God-given  mission  in 
this  world. 

Being  brought  into  transforming  sympathy  with  the  Inspirer  ot 
the  men,  who  experienced  and  recorded  God’s  various  revelations  of 
Himself,  still  further  strengthens  character  by  giving  a standpoint  for 
a more  appreciative  understanding  of  Bible  truths.  Looked  at  from 
without,  one  of  England’s  greatest  cathedrals  presents  an  api)earauce 
of  orderly  arrangement  of  stone  columns,  towers  and  turrets.  There  are 
artistically  arched  windows,  but  in  the  glass  itself  you  see  only  shaeled 
outlines,  no  well  defined  forms,  figures  and  faces.  When  howeveu 
one  stands  within  the  massive  walls,  and  the  sun  streams  its  light  in 
mellowed  rays  through  the  stained  glass  windows,  you  see  a pictorial 
biography  of  Christ.  You  see  him  as  a babe,  a man  baptized  beneath 
the  opening  heavens,  a shepherd  with  a lamb  in  his  bosom,  a cross- 
bearer, risen  and  ascending  to  the  righ.t  hand  of  God.  So  when  one 
comes  to  the  Word  in  living  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
he  stands  within  the  holy  temj)le  and  through  the  inpouring  rays  of 
the  Spirit’s  illumining  power,  sees  Clirist  re-living  the  whole  I’ound  of 
his  sacrificial  life  and  labors  of  love,  lie  is  seeti  too,  not  simply  as  a 
historical  figure  of  the  past  like  some  sim[)ly  great  man  of  histoiy,  but 
brought  near  to  us  in  the  light  and  glow  ')f  the  living  present. 

The  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  divine  author  of  the  Bible  which 
comes  through  oneness  of  [)ur[)Ose  with  Him,  also  tends  to  create 
positiveness  of  character.  It  is  true  of  any  author  whom  we  stud}'^, 
that  if  we  can  get  a clue  to  the  man  we  can  understand  his  works. 
A clergyman  * who  set  out  to  stiuly  one  of  our  more  modern  poets 
was  so  mystified  by  what  he  read  that  he  felt  that  it  was  worse  than 
wasted  time,  to  continue  the  study  of  Ids  poems.  It  was  not  until  he 
saw  the  author’s  portrait  in  the  collection  of  iMr.  George  Watts,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sluseum,  Hew  York,  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
Each  portrait  in  this  collection  was  treated  in  its  own  way.  The 
* Chas.  Augustus  Strong,  D.  D. 
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artist,  seizing  the  central  characteristic  feature  of  each  persona iity, 
had  set  it  forth  so  vividly  and  powerfully,  that  the  living  man  stood 
revealed  before  the  spectator  in  lineaments  never  to  he  forgotten. 
When  he  saw  this  jiortrait  he  felt  that  he  had  new  light  upon  all  that 
the  poet  ever  wrote.  The  man  interpreted  his  work,  recognizeJ  in 
him  a new  sjxicies  of  tlie  genus  poet  — one  who  has  made  a sort  of  poetry 
so  entirely  his  own,  that  we  shall  have  to  tear  down  our  barns  and 
build  greater,  or  else  construct  an  annex  to  our  old  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, in  order  to  make  room  for,  and  to  take  him  in.  So  too  when 
we  know  Christ  we  know  his  works.  If  there  is  some  central  fact, 
which  sets  forth  the  heart  of  his  ch.aracter,  it  will  flood  with  light  his 
whole  life.  When  the  Greeks  came  up  to  Jerusalem  and  said  to 
Andrew,  “ Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus,”  Christ  himself  pointed  them 
for  his  portrait  to  his  own  cross.  It  was  to  be  the  consummately  perfect 
revelation  of  his  supreme  purpo.se  of  subordinating  his  whole  being  to 
the  uplifting  service  of  man. 

This  positive  element  is  further  strengthened  by  the  optimism  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  s predominent  tone  is  hope.  Christ  was  an 
optimist.  His  cross  was  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  all  men  to  him- 
self. He  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from  heaven.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  God’s  Kingdom,  that  is,  the  doing 
of  God’s  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  Be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world.  Tliese  and  many  more  utterances  are  all 
tlie  outcome  of  an  optimism  born  of  faith  in  his  Father,  while  at  the 
very  time  he  was  facing  the  monstrous  iniquities  of  an  age  of  unpre- 
cedented wickedness.  Paul  was  no  pe.ssimist,  otherwise  he  could  never 
liave  moved  the  world  as  he  did,  for — 

“Despair  of  an  object  is  speechless.”  All  pessimism  may  be 
summed  u[)  in  the  lines  of  Poe  when  he  describes  the  angels  as  witness- 
ing the  drama  of  life  : — 

“ The  play  was  the  tragedy  of  man. 

And  the  liero,  the  Concpieror-Worm.” 

'Fhere  was  none  of  this  in  Paul.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  whole  groaning  creation,  now  travailing  together  in  pain 
would  is.sue  forth  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  There  is  not  a pessimistic  note 
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struck  in  the  whole  Bible,  unless  it  was  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  where 
he  lay  down  under  the  juniper  tree,  burdened  with  the  thought  that 
he  was  the  only  good  man  left  in  Israel.  But  after  the  Lord  made 
him  take  sleep,  furnished  him  a couple  of  meals  cooked  by  an  angel, 
and  gave  him  to  .see  that  he  had  overestimated  himself  at  least  seven 
hundred  thousand  per  cent,  we  get  no  further  dolorous  tone  from 
him.  This  optimism  is  seen  in  every  thing  in  the  Bible,  even  the 
genealogical  tables,  leading  up  to  tlie  very  Son  of  God,  thus  making 
them  a Biblical  Fuji-Yama. 

This  optimism  is  not  one  that  blinks  at  the  evil  there  is  in.  the 
world.  It  recognises  it  and  all  the  perplexing  pi'oblems  which 
gather  about  it.  But  it  knows  that  love  is  mightier  than  hate,  and 
that  eternal  wisdom  will  weave  all  these  black  strands  in,  where 
they  shall  best  serve  the  good  of  all,  when  the  whole  history  has 
been  completed  by  the  loom  of  time.  Prophecy  is  also  optimistic, 
though  rising  out  of  the  revolting  realism  of  its  age.  On  this  account, 
while  it  has  in  itself  the  hope  that  clothes  itself  in  poetic  forms, 
yet  it  never  becomes  utopian.  The  prophet  while  looking  at 
the  reality  of  things,  also  looked  beyond  this,  to  what  God 
intended  to  get  out  of  tlie  existing  order.  The  actual  and  the 
possible,  under  the  movements  of  Divine  Providence  were  the  two 
things  with  ’.vliich  proidiecy  dealt.  Prophets  always  found  two 
things  combined,  degenerate  religions,  bolstering  up  society  in  and 
with  decadent  morals.  The  state  of  Jewish  society  in  Christ’s  day 
is  a typical  instance.  The  social  life  of  Israel  was  decayed  through 
and  through,  with  luxury,  lewdness,  and  gross  injustice,  between  men 
and  men  in  all  relations.  At  the  same  time  however  there  was  such 
a feeling  of  security  they  enjoyed  on  account  of  their  supposed  rela- 
tion to  God,  that  the  outward  form  of  the  religion  which  engendered 
this  security  had  to  be  overthrown,  that  there  might  be  the  coming 
of  a better  order.  To  them  their  religious  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
sacred  institutions  were  their  religious  lights,  a.s  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  are  the  lights  of  the  physical  world.  But  before  the  Holy 
Spirit  could  fully  accomplish  His  work  in  the  world  it  was  necessary 
that  their  sun  and  moon  should  be  darkened  and  all  their  stars  fall 
from  their  heavens.  God  never  intends  to  have  his  religion  sanction 
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any  liuman  wrong.  The  optimism  oi.'  prophecy  then  is,  that  where 
there  is  an  incorrigibly  degenerate  faith,  prostituted  to  the  work  of 
propping  up  a people  in  vice,  crime,  and  injustice,  there  will  dawn  a 
day  of  the  Son  of  Man,  a cataclysmic  coming  of  Christ  in  most 
sweeping  judgments  to  remove  theje  obstacles  to  human  progress. 
“ Where  the.  carcass  is  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together,”  is 
the  impressive  way  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  this  double  process. 
The  author  of  Hebrews  says,  God  shook  the  earth  at  Sinai  and  He 
will  yet  shake  the  heavens  that  the  things  which  can  not  be 
shaken  may  remain.  Victor  Hugo  writing  of  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Waterloo,  inquires  concerning  the  cause.  Was  it  b(;cause 
of  Bluecher  ? No.  Was  it  because  of  might?  No.  It  was  because 
of  God.  Waterloo  was  not  a battle,  it  was  a change  of  front  of  the 
universe.  Wlien  the  earth  is  surcharged  there  are  mysterious 
groanings  which  the  heavens  hear.  Here  in  French  fiction  even,  we 
liave  the  unconscious  echo  of  Christ’s  own  words  concerning  state  and 
Church,  when  they  have  come  to  the  carcass  condition.  "‘As  ye  would 
that  man  should  do  unto  3^ou  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,”  is  the  divine 
law  for  human  society  and  a law  that,  tlirough  the  ages,  has  been 
turning  over  like  a subsoiler,  the  dark  soil  of  human  life,  that  the 
shining  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  truths  of  God  planted  therein, 
may  more  and  more  fill  the  world  for  God  with  golden  harvests  of 
good.  Prophets,  psalmists,  apostles  were  men  of  hope  that  made 
them  sing  even  when  they  realized  that  darkness  and  clouds  were 
around  them,  for  they  knew  that  at  the  heart  of  the  throne  there 
was  changeless  righteousness.  Christ  was  full  of  hope,  for  even 
Avhen  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a world  seeming  to  totter  to  its  ruin,  he 
stood  and  saw  the  world  and  the  triumph  of  the  good — saw  it  through 
the  shadow  of  the  cross  that  fell  darkly  athwart  his  path.  He 
submitted  to  seeming  defeat  in  the  pangs  of  death,  but,  “ even  while 
dying  triumphed  in  the  vision  of  a completed  redemption.”  In 
stutlying  for  service  Christ  and  those  who  tauglit  and  wrought  for 
him,  we  come  into  the  spirit  of  hope.  This  hope  passing  from 
sentiment  into  the  core  of  courageous  character  makes  the  positive 
man,  so  needed  in  our  Christ-given  work. 

Bible  study,  for  the  intensification  of  the  spirit  of  service,  aids 
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in  bringing  into  our  lives  sympathetic  tactfulness  in  dealing  with 
other  religionists.  “ The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmless- 
ness of  the  dove  ” are  the  qualities  to  be  attained,  in  a word  tactful- 
ness. From  the  call  of  Abraham  on,  those  whom  God  has  called 
into  His  service  have  been  chosen  that  they  may  be  a blessing  to  all 
the  families  of  earth.  Every  book  in  the  Bible  touches  outside 
peoples  upon  their  religious  side.  With  the  Jewish  ancestors  came 
the  movement  bringing  in  the  growingly  })erfect  religion  of  the  world 
and  this  religion  in  its  growth  has  constantly  come  into  contact  with 
other  faiths.  Every  one  of  our  sacred  books  is  modified  by  this  fact. 
There  is  here  a record  of  failures  and  successes  in  dealing  with  the 
ethnic  faiths,  leading  up  to  more  charitable  considerations  and  better 
methods  of  dealing  with  them,  that  we  cannot  ignore.  One  reason 
that  we  have  to  hope  for  success  in  our  work  is  that  evident  fact 
that  man  has  a religious  nature.  This  manifests  itself  in  every 
people  to  whom  the  missionary  goes.  Without  such  a nature  our 
efforts  would  be  utterly  fruitless.  It  is  because  of  the  Japanese 
religious  nature,  wliich  reveals  itself  in  tlieir  Buddhism,  Confu- 
cianism, and  Shintoism,  that  we  base  our  expectations  of  their  con- 
version to  Christ.  The  statement  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a 
religious  people  is  a very  mistaken  one.  One  reason  for  the  com- 
paratively slow  progress  of  Christianity  is  really  due  to  their  reli- 
giousness. In  dealing  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  liold  down  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
they  still  have  a claim  upon  our  charitable  consideration.  We 
bring  to  them  a religion  that  does  not  destroy  the  good  things  in 
their  faith,  but  one  that  eliminates  the  evil  and  fulfills  all  their 
noblest  aspirations,  This  is  the  method  towards  wliich  writers  of 
the  Bible  unceasingly  tended.  There  are  not  only  here  and  there 
fragments  of  books  in  the  Bible  that  indicate  this  line  of  treatment 
but  entire  books.  In  the  Old  Testament  even  are  books  which 
betoken  a deep  sympathy  with  men  in  their  struggles  over  the 
mysteries  of  life.  Job  is  a book  for  men  of  deep  thought  who  seek 
to  solve  some  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  problems  of  earthly  existence. 
It  is  a matchless  poem  that  cairies  the  impress  of  sympathy  not  only 
with  those  outside  the  church  in  the  authoFs  day  but  with  all  those 
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to  day  even  outside  of  Christian  circles  who  are  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  evil,  and  it  brings  to  them  the  remedy,  God  Himself. 
The  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  seeking  for  a satisfactory  working  theory 
of  life  sometimes  seemingly  along  skeptical  lines  echoes  occasionally 
that  discontent  which  lurks  at  times  in  all  literature.  He  has 
entered  and  centered  himself  in  sympathy  with  thinkers  of  all 
ages.  “ Approiiriate  now  for  us  is  this  voice  coming  from  the  Word 
of  God,  for,  while  men  in  all  ages  have  thus  sung,  yet  to  our  age  has 
it  been  reserved  to  try  to  prop  up  this  pesdmistic  mood  with  a power- 
ful system  of  philosophy  and  this  book  brings  us  into  sympathy  with 
this  mood,  shows  us  its  reality  and  how  we  may  save  men  from  it.” 

Paul  became  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  save  some.  By 
tlie  power  of  that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  put  himself  into  touch  with  the  religious  needs  and  ex- 
perience of  those  for  wliom  he  worked.  At  Athens  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  this.  He  quoted  from  an  ode  of  Cleanthes  to  clinch  his  authority 
for  the  Christian  faith.  To  the  agnostic  Athenians  he  brought  the 
revelation  of  the  Unknown  God  ; to  tliat  city  of  artists  he  taught  the 
relation  of  God  to  their  temples  of  architectural  Vjeauty  ; to  a democ- 
racy bounding  their  idea  of  it  by  their  own  gods-given  soil,  he  tauglit 
the  boundless  brotherhood  of  men  ; to  this  land  of  philosophers,  the 
eminence  of  God  ; the  Divine  Bonship  of  man  to  those  lovers  of  beauty. 
He  made  known  a judgment  day  by  a Divine  Man  to  those  idealizers 
of  humanity  ; and  to  those  ‘‘  haters  of  dark  death  ” he  heralded  the 
happy  tidings  of  the  Kesurrection  To  the  Jews  he  brought  what  tliey 
and  he  had  always  been  seeking ; a perfect  rigliteousness ; to  the  Greeks 
a perfect  ideal  that  corrected  while  it  also  corresponded  to  their  ideal- 
ism : to  the  Romans  who  had  long  strived  to  attain  their  idea  of 
universal  brotherhood  under  a universal  government  he  brought  a 
clarified  conception  and  fulfillment  of  it  under  the  government  of  God. 
Paul  was  forbidden  to  go  into  Asia  to  preach  the  Gospel  probably 
because  having  been  trained  in  Judaism  and  acquainted  besides  only 
with  Greek  and  Roman  thought  he  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  faiths  of  farther  Asia.  If  God  did  not  dis- 
dain to  make  use  of  a star  to  lead  astrologers  to  Bethlehem  we  cannot 
afford  to  disdain  a sympathetic  study  of  surrounding  religions  to  find 
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points  of  contact  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  final  faith. 
We  are  not  here  simply  to  give  people  great  thoughts  of  God,  of  im- 
mortality, of  love,  hut  of  coining  into  Christ-like  touch  with  them, 
that  they  may  open  their  hearts  to  Him  who  was  “ touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.”  If  we  carefully  read  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  writers  and  teachers,  we  shall  find  that  they  had 
good  constructive  imaginations  and  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  mental  states  of  those  whom  they  taught  they  carried  forward 
their  work.  They  pursued  those  methods  in  their  instruction  hy  which 
beginning  with  conception, s which  their  hearers  possessed  they  built  up 
in  their  minds  the  conception  which  they  did  not  possess.  These  faiths 
show  that  the  soul  can  have  no  completion  out  of  Christ ; they  reveal 
a hunger  for  God  which  our  faith  alOne  supplies.  The  only  way  to  give 
our  Bible  the  Bread  of  Life  to  them  is  to  incarnate  in  ourselves  the 
love  that  will  energise  in  us  as  in  Christ  and  in  Paul  leading  us  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  religionists. 
We  should  not  shun  sympathy  even  with  the  Oriental  adoration  of 
Nature,  for  nature  is  as  much  a work  of  the  Eternal  Logos  as  is  our 
Bible. 

Study,  as  a means  of  enlargement  for  more  efficient  service,  en- 
hances the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  the  heart  which  God  can 
use  for  getting  the  greatest  cumulative  value  out  of  our  live?. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  a religion  of  individualism  though  it 
alone  of  all  religions  recognizes  the  worth  of  the  individual.  It 
assumes  that  each  one  exists  as  an  organic  member  of  the  race.  Per- 
sons and  society  are  correlate.  No  man  is  complete  in  himself  apart 
from  others.  Just  in  proportion  as  a man  makes  the  most  of  himself 
will  he  he  helpful  in  his  social  relations.  The  perfecting  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  for  the  perfecting  of  society  while  society  is  necessary  for 
man’s  completion.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  after  enumerating  the 
chosen  individuals,  through  whom  in  past  ages  God  has  been  making 
known  his  truth  exclaims, — These  all  having  had  witness  borne  to 
them  through  their  faith  received  not  the  promise  God  having  pro- 
vided some  better  thing  for  us,  that  apart  from  us,  they  should  not- 
be  made  perfect.  When  we  come  to  look  at  these  lives  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible  they  seem  to  be  both  fragmentary,  and  utter  failure.  What- 
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ever  enthusiasms  for  great  ends  they  may  have  had,  however  dauntless 
their  fortitude  and  self-devotion,  however  unquenchable  their  faith  in 
Jehovah  and  their  hopes  for  their  posterit3’-,  their  aspirations  were  never 
realized.  Each  and  all  alike  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  limits 
of  human  endeavor.  Each  died  with  unaccomplished  work  in  hand. 
At  death  their  goal  was  in  the  farthest  future. 

All  their  lives  alike  suggest  ahortiveness.  Eyen  the  life  of  Jesus, 
ending  at  the  age  of  thirty  two,  seemed  to  those  who  walked  with  him 
to  Enimaus,  that  first  Eesurrection  Sunday,  a perplexing  failure. 
“We  trusted  that  it  was  he,  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,”  they 
said.  The  impress  made  by  the  Bible  is  that  its  men  and  women  ac- 
counted most  worthy  carried  on  a perpetual  struggle  for  unrealizable 
attainments.  These  lives  were  not  appreciated  in  their  day  for  they 
were  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  It  is  too,  in  the  cases 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  God’s  Word,  that  the  incompleteness  of 
their  lives  seems  the  greatest.  Only  the  bones  of  Joseph  ever  reached 
Canaan  while  Moses  never  did.  The  Gallilean  carpenter  was  banned 
and  crucified  just  as  he  was  enie ring  upon  the  strength  of  his  young 
manhood.  To  human  calculations  these  magnificent  lives  were  horizon- 
ed  by  helpless  limitations.  As  missionaries,  we  shall  increasingly  find 
ourselves  hedged  about  by  miserable  performances  as  compared  with 
the  high  hopes  and  splendid  resolves  which  we  have  entertained.  We 
shall  not  see  in  our  day  what  we  most  long  to  see : we  shall  not  be 
appreciated ; and  in  the  end  none  will  feel  so  fully  as  ourselves  the 
fearful  fragmentariness  of  the  work  done  and  the  lives  we  have  lived. 
If  this  were  the  end  of  it  all  it  would  be  inexpressively  sad.  But  tins 
need  not  be  the  end  and  if  we  shape  our  lives  by  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  it  shall  not  be  so  rmy  more  than  death  was  the  end  of  ]\Iose.s, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  John  or  Jesus.  Christ  said  to  his  Apostles  “ Verily 
I say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration, 
v.'hen  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall 
sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.”  To-day 
we  see  Christ  and  his  faithful  twelve  who  with  their  Lord  were  desp- 
•ised  and  rejected  by  the  world  of  their  day,  ruling  the  Christian 
Israel.  To  them  appeals  are  made  to  settle  all  controversies,  their 
teachings  have  been  the  inspiration  and  government  of  the  Church 
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through  all  these  ages,  though  oftentimes  imperfectly  coniprehended. 
Their  lives  are  the  greatest  moral  forces  of  the  present  age.  They  are 
contemporary  with  all  age®.  Every  man  who  puts  himself  in  the  same 
attitude  towards  truth  which  they  did,  will  have  so  lived  that  God  can 
pour,  through  the  channel  of  every  such  life,  blessings  upon  the  ages 
to  come.  To  each  such  life  there  is  a double  immortality,  a life  of 
eternal  service  in  heaven  and  a corporate  immortality  here.  The 
heaven  for  humanity  which  Christ  came  to  establish,  does  not  lie  wholly 
beyond  the  stars  but  also  in  a redeemed  earth.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
Christ’s  life  and  it  is  typical  of  every  Christ-like  life  that,  he  achieved 
his  beneficient,  but  posthumous  immortality  through  the  use  which  lie 
made  of  God’s  Word,  (Hebrew  10  ; 7.) 

“ Then  said  I,  Lo,  I am  come, 

(In  the  volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of  me,) 

To  do  Thy  will,  0 God  ! ” “ By  the  which  will  we  are  sancti- 

fied.” It  was  the  study  of  the  roll  of  the  Book,  as  the  means  of 
glad  spiritual  service  that  opened  the  way  for  the  sanctifying  power 
of  Christ’s  life  to  flood  our  lives  with  his  own  fullness.  This  is  the 
secret  of  a saving  posthumous  immortality. 

There  are  other  important  elements  in  the  enrichment  of 
personal  life  which  come  from  such  study  that  may  be  summarised 
in  the  statement  that  it  stimulates  the  very  highest  growth,  in  the 
entirety  of  our  being,  for  study  from  such  a motive  is  in  exact  accord 
with  the  supreme  end  for  which  we  ought  to  live.  This  is  only  to  say 
that  it  is  the  end  for  which  God  made  us  and  is  the  very  core  of  the 
Divine  Character  itself.  The  fundamerrtal  principle  of  love  is  that 
where  one  is  possee.sed  of  any  power  above  another  he  is  to  use  it  for 
the  uplifting  of  those  below  him.  God  consecrates  His  entire  Being 
to  the  highest  good  of  His  creatures  and  this  is  the  Glory  of  God  as 
revealed  both  in  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled 
amongst  us  and  in  the  Bible.  Christ  in  his  sacrificial  service  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible  becomes  the  ty|ie,  the  ideal,  and  the  inspiration 
of  such  service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Christianity  has  been  the 
prime  factor  in  every  movement  that  has  blessed  the  world.  It 
stimulates  all  intellectuality  and  heroism  that  man  is  capable  of ; it 
cultivates  the  passive  virtues  of  patience,  longc-sufiering,  forbearance, 
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forgiveness,  as  the  controlling  constituents  of  character.  It  is  a 
common  impression  that  a man  must  he  somewhat  less,  in  order  to 
live  the  life  the  Bible  ref|uires,  and  the  figures  of  speech  retjuiring  us 
to  surrender  every  thing  that  militates  against  our  highest  service- 
ableness, seem  to  require  a surrender,  and  loss  of  our  proper  manhood. 
In  truth  however  this  immanent  dominant  preference  of  the  soul  for 
requires  men  to  be  more  than  they  are,  greater,  higher,  stronger, 
nobler, — all  of  which  men  were  made  to  be  in  the  power  of  such  a 
purpose. 

Emphasis  then  must  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  office  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
This  was  a mistake  of  the  Pharisees.  Christ  said  to  them.  “ Ye 
search  the  Scriptures  because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal 
life,  but  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.”  Tliat  is,  it  is  a means  to 
an  end.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  fFcn’d  of  God. 
These  in  aii  accomodated  sense  are  probably  both  true.  But  there 
is  a higher  truth  still.  The  telescope  is  neither  a star  nor  does  it 
contain  a star,  but  it  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  a little 
fleck  of  dim  light  in  the  vault  of  night  becomes  a world  of  measure- 
less magnitude.  God’s  Word  is  the  means  by  which  we  see  Christ 
the  Son  of  Righteousness.  A musician  stands  before  the  printed 
notes  of  the  oratorio  of  Elijah  and  calls  it  music.  And  yet  it  is 
simjfiy  the  key  by  which  the  possibilities  of  his  own  soul  are  un- 
locked and  his  mind  becomes  a choir  gallery  of  God  full  of  heavenly 
strains.  When  Moses  threw  down  the  stone  tables  with  the  engraven 
ten  words,  and  broke  them  to  pieces,  he  did  not  thereby  break  the 
ten  commandments  ; tliat  was  done  when  his  heart  gave  Avay  to 
such  uncontrollable  petulance.  The  Bible  is  the  means  of  gaining 
ever  enlarging  conceptions  of  God  through  incarnate  truth  for  the 
sake  of  incarnating  it  that  we  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

With  this  line  of  thought  in  mind  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  why  Bible  study  is  sometimes  so  ineffective.  It  is 
because  we  either  lack  or  relax  the  intensity  of  the  right  motive  in 
its  use.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a motive  and  be  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  it  that  we  may  get  the  best  result  out  of  the  Bible  study  as  means 
fo  grace.  For  a lack  of  motive  or  of  intensity  thereof  men  sometimes 
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fall  into  a mere  conventional  use  of  the  Word  and  then  it  is  taken  as 
men  take  quinine,  as  a kind  of  dose  for  spiritual  chills,  or  as  a cold 
duty  to  he  discharged.  This  it  is  at  which  Thomas  Fuller  aims  in 
his  confession  “ Lord,  I discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  soul,  for 
when  I am  to  read  a chajiter  in  the  Bible,  before  I begin  it  I look 
where  it  endeth,  and  if  it  endeth  not  on  the  same  side  I cannot  keep 
my  hand  from  turning  over  the  leaf  to  measure  the  length  thereof 
on  the  other  side ; if  it  swells  to  many  verses  I begin  to  grudge. 
Surely  my  heart  is  not  right.”  Such  Bible  reading  is  an  indication 
that  our  purqiose  of  disinterested  service  needs  toning  up.  Men  may 
and  do  take  an  interest  in  Bible  study  from  a lower  as  well  as  from 
the  highest  motive  and  their  interest  is  in  proportion  to  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  purpose  they  have  in  view.  A student  in  a German 
University  in  the  department  of  architecture  took  no  interest  at  all 
in  the  Bible  until  he  was  shown  those  chapters  in  Exodus  that  refer 
to  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  became  to  him  then  more 
thrilling  than  any  romance.  A West  Point  military  cadet  studied 
Joshua’s  campaigns  with  an  indescribable  interest , the  reason  for  this 
was  that  their  over-povrering  ambition  to  be  suT)erior  in  their  chosen 
professions  convinced  him  that  here  were  elements  of  helpfulness. 
These  things  however  are  only  incidental,  but  for  the  man,  whose 
soul  is  absorbed  in  jrassionate  devotion  to  the  enlargement  of  personal 
life  for  Divine  uses,  the  book  has  in  it  elements  of  helpfulness,  God 
having  been  engaged  in  collating  them  for  that  end  through  all  the 
ages  past.  We  cannot  directly  will  ourselves  into  an  interest  in  the 
Bible,  we  can  obtain  this  only  indirectly  through  living  for  the  same 
end  for  which  God  lives. 

It  is  by  study,  so  motived,  as  to  convert  truth  into  living 
character,  that  we  learn  what  true  leadership)  is,  and  the  relation  of 
the  Bible  to  its  attainment.  Missionaries  ought  to  be  leaders. 
Leadership,  however,  does  not  mean  the  mere  right  of  the  piurse  and 
ecclesiastical  piower  to  control.  Such  a leadership)  would  pi  reduce 
either  a church  of  sycophants  or  endless  friction.  Christ  him,  elf 
never  claimed  leadership:)  simpDly  by  virtue  of  his  metaphysical  rela- 
tion to  the  Father.  In  his  last  hours,  when  on  trial  for  his  life, 
Pilate  said  to  him.  “ Art  thou  a King  then  ? ” Jesus  answered. 
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“ Thou  sayest  that,  I am  a King  ; to  this  end  was  I born  and  for 
this  cause  came  I into  the  world  that  I should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth  my  voice.”  The 
royalty  of  Jesus  is  a royalty  of  truth  vitalized  in  character.  We  too, 
will  become  leaders,  not  by  directly  seeking  larger  leadership,  but 
larger  life  for  service.  Coming  thus  to  the  Word  v/e  shall  know  the 
book  to  be  most  Divine  because  most  human,  a record  writ  in  the 
experience  of  men,  and  conspicuously  so  of  Christ,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  this  way  befox*e  us.  We  shall  find  every  Scripture, 

“ If  cut  deep  down  tlie  middle. 

Shows  a heart  within,  blood-tinctured  of  a veined  humanity.” 

We  shall  in  this  way  be  inspired  to  take  up  our  crosses  and 
follow  the  lead  of  our  Lord  and  like  him  work  on  in  the  world 
without  shirking  because  our  labors  are  not  attractive  to  human 
eyes,  maintaining  truth  that  will  draw  upon  it  misconceptions, 
kindliness  that  may  never  be  reciprocated,  patience  that  may  ever  be 
misinterpreted,  courage  that  will  never  be  recognized,  sacrifices  the 
existence  of  which  may  never  be  known  except  to  God,  fidelity 
unappreciated  liy  the  generation  served,  and  endurance  that  brings 
no  reward  from  men.  We  should  come  to  the  Word  then  to  learn 
how  to  use  all  the  powers  of  our  being  for  God  and  men,  and  so  God 
will  set  us  where  we  belong  and  give  us  all  the  leadership  of  which 
we  are  capable.  In  such  living  of  truth  we  shall  find  that  joy  of 
the  Lord  which  is  our  strength.  And  for  such  life,  there  is  an  all 
sufficiency  of  truth  in  the  Bible  ; for,  “ Every  Scripture  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  is  also  profilable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  discipline  which  is  in  righteousness  : that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work.” 
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FIRST  PAPER. 

Schools  and  Colleges  for  Young  Men. 

Rev.  S.  H.  WainwrighTj  M.  D.,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  contemplates  a practical  consideration 
of  our  educational  interests.  The  purpose  is  to  have  presented  to  this 
Conference,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  schools  and  colleges  for  boys,  the 
results  of  Christian  education  ; and  to  have  discussed  in  the  light  of 
past  results  and  present  conditions  and  needs  prospects  for  the  future. 

It  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  advertise  successes,  to 
tabulate  and  publish  results,  and,  through  the  influence  of  science,  to 
bring  everything  to  the  test  of  q[uantitive  measurement.  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  at  the  outset  to  remind  ourselves,  and  the  public  who 
judge  our  work  by  the  showing  we  are  able  to  make,  that  the  changes 
effected  in  Japanese  life  by  means  of  Christian  schools  are  not  so 
definite  and  obvious  in  nature  as  to  yield  themselves  to  expression 
through  language  or  number.  Sxriritual  ends  have  been  our  chief 
consideration  and  spiritual  results  are  the  most  difficult  to  exhibit  in 
tangible  form.  What  it  is  possible  to  present  here  will  only  give  some 
indication  of  the  trend  of  things,  some  conception  of  progress  made 
through  the  visible  changes  which  appear. 

So  closely  interwoven  are  our  schools  with  the  life  of  society  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  connection  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  placed.  Their  history  falls  within  the  pre- 
sent reign,  a most  remarkable  period  in  Japanese  history.  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  period,  its  ethical  mold,  its  marked  tendencies, 
find  their  explanation  in  two  streams  of  influence  which  have  merged 
together  and  formed  one  current,  the  one  pouring  in  from  the  west, 
the  other  coming  out  of  the  Tokugawa  times.  The  forms  of  the  feudal 
past  have  disappeared,  leaving  behind  a heritage  of  ideas,  sentiments 
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and  inclinations  ; the  forms  of  western  life  have  been  largely  introdu- 
ced, hut  the  spirit,  ideals,  and  principles  which  they  embody  have 
not  been  fully  appropriated. 

Yet  the  change  has  not  been  natural  and  easy.  It  has  been 
epochal  in  character.  The  advance  made  has  not  been  one  upward 
step  in  that  progress  of  society  wherein  custom  and  reason  react  upon 
each  other  and  the  former  is  gradually  reshaped  into  new  forms  by 
the  latter.  It  has  been  rather  a passage,  almost  at  a single  leap,  from 
the  medimval  to  the  modern  type  of  existence. 

Only  three  aspects  of  the  change  concern  us  in  this  connection. 
The  first  is  the  relaxation  of  social  and  civic  restraint  which  has  taken 
place,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  personal  liberty.  Blocked 
in  by  family,  or  guild  or  clan,  and  enfolded  in  the  meshes  of  an 
intricate  fabric  of  custom  and  ceremony,  the  citizen  of  old  Japan  was 
outwardly  constrained  to  an  orderly  walk.  How  great  is  the  contrast, 
for  example,  between  the  former  ways  of  doing  business  and  enforcing 
its  obligations  and  the  present  methods  which  presuppose  personal 
integrity  and  mutual  trust  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it,  of  a 
very  liigh  character.  How  difierent  are  the  fettered  intellect  and 
culture  of  former  times  and  the  mind  of  Japan  to-day,  free  to  act  and 
incited  to  activity  by  pulpit,  platform,  press  and  school.  How  sharp 
are  the  lines  which  set  off  the  political  inertness  and  indifference  ot 
the  past  from  the  ballot-box  contests,  party  agitations  and  parliament- 
ary struggles  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  period.  In  every  phase  of 
social  life  there  has  been  a loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  former  cene- 
ration.  The  second  point  is  the  substitution  of  jarinciple  in  the 
ordering  of  national  life,  for  local  usage  or  individual  caprice.  The 
administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Empire  are 
henceforth  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  general  principles, 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  new  Codes.  The  old  courts 
where  cases  were  settled  according  to  custom  or  e.xpediency  or  by  com- 
promise, have  passed  away  and  judgments  are  now  rendered  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  equity.  Local  interest,  or  prejudice,  or  usage 
must  yield  to  law,  and  the  political  life  of  the  nation  take  shape 
around  rules  which  are  to  be  applied  to  all  and  govern  all  alike.  The 
importance  of  this  change  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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The  third  aspect  of  the  transformation,  to  which-  attention  is 
called,  is  the  awakening  of  the  sleeping  energies  of  the  nation.  This 
has  come  about  through  the  impact  of  civilization,  and  the  very  depths 
of  Japan’s  existence  have  been  stirred  in  consequence.  The  most  far- 
reaching  impulse  aroused  has  been  that  toward  industrial  effort,  com- 
mercial expansion,  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  Next  to  this,  but  to 
a lesser  degree,  intellectual  activity  and  a thirst  for  knowledge  have 
been  awakened  ; and,  to  a more  limited  extent  still,  a desire  for  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  of  Christian  civilization  has  bee'n 
quickened.  Ttistead  of  a people  spending  their  time  sitting  on  mats 
and  at  ease  we  have  a restless,  eager,  active  community,  seized  by  new 
ambitions,  moved  by  new  impulses,  possessed  ot  new  and  mighty  in- 
struments of  power  and  prompted  to  greater  undertakings  than  ever 
before  attempted. 

Th.ere  is  one  feature  prominent  in  all  three  aspects  of  Japan’s 
revolution  just  jjointed  out.  The  new  form  of  existence  is  more  high- 
ly ethical  in  character  and  makes  enormous  demands  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  of  the  nation.  Conscience  must  play  a greater 
part  and  assert  itself  wdtli  greater  power  where  outward  restraint 
has  been  removed,  where  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  habit  must  drop 
out  and  conduct  be  squared  to  principle,  and  where  mighty  impulses 
and  energies  must  be  held  in  check  and  made  to  minister  to  man’s 
higb.est  needs.  But  while  the  transition  Japan  is  passing  through 
requires  an  upward  movement  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  it  is  too  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  tendency  of  society  is  in  the  direction  of  license. 
A hundred  extracts  from  current  periodicals  could  be  easily  presented 
liere  to  show  that  the  Japanese  themselves  believe  the  nation  is  moving 
along  the  do',vnward  path  of  moral  degeneration.  All  this  may  be 
said,  hut  the  facts  have  no  con»ection  with  Cliristian  education,  with 
Mission  scliools.  As  the  first  impression  of  western  civilization,  the 
conviction  prevailed  early  in  this  era  that  knowledge  is  power,  but 
morality  is  now  emphasized  and  has  become  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
discussion ; and  agencies  are  at  work,  the  public  and  private  schools, 
the  press,  literary  and  scientific  societies,  reform  associations  and  other 
influences,  which  are  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  enlighten  the 
masses,  and  bring  them  up  intellectually  and  morally  to  the  high 
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standard  of  life  required  by  the  country’s  free  institutions  and  more 
complex  social  conditions.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  no  need  for  Chris- 
tian schools,  no  place  and  no  prospects  for  Cliristian  education  in  the 
country.  But  is  it  true  ? That  is  the  question.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  depreciate  the  value  of  agencies  outside  the 
Church  which  make  for  culture.  The  splendid  elforts  of  the  State  for 
education  have  received  and  deserved  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
3,994,826  pupils  attend  the  elementary  schools,  53,691  the  middle 
schools,  4,436  the  colleges,  and  2,255  the  universities.  Add  to  these 
facts,  the  technical  and  s[)eclal  schools  and  the  49  normal  schools 
under  State  supervision  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  new  system 
becomes  impressive. 

Many  private  schools,  secular,  have  been  established,  the  most 
wid.ely  known  of  which  is  the  one  founded  by  Mr.  Fukuzawa.  And 
besides  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  great  literary  activity,  and 
numerous  societies  and  periodicals  have  for  their  aim  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  the  elevation  of  the  people.  The  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  Japan  and  her  near  neighbour,  China,  is  very  great ; 
for  in  China,  the  forces  exercised  in  behalf  of  modern  civilization,  out- 
side of  missionary  circles,  are  insignificant. 

But  Japanese  thought  and  activity,  outside  of  the  State  system 
(jf  schools,  or  inside  of  it,  though  vigorous,  earnest  and  inquiring,  is 
incapable,  to  our  mind,  of  meeting  the  moral  needs  of  the  country, 
because  of  the  serious  limitations  which  it  is  under.  State  education 
is  circumscribed  in  scope  because  of  its  neutral  point  of  view  ; and  for 
two  reasons,  it  is  more  restricted  than  Slate  instruction  in  Western 
countries  ; (1)  because  of  a greater  variety  of  opinions  and  lieliefs  ex- 
isting in  the  country;  and  (2)  because  no  one  of  them,  like  Clnistian- 
ity  in  Europe  and  America  overshadows  the  rest  and  is  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  faith  of  the  nation.  The  State  system  is  thus 
cut  off  from  the  richest  treasures  of  human  knowledge  to  a great  degree 
and  from  spiritual  aims,  spiritual  means  and  spirtual  resources.  Hence, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  moral  significance  of  the  State 
system  can  never  be  great.  In  both  Japan  and  India,  the  only  two 
countries  where  education  has  been  rigidly  secular,  the  moral  results 
of  the  system  have  been  lamentably  disappointing. 
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Culture  in  Jiipan  in  general,  apart  from  Christian  influence,  is 
confined  within  certain  limits.  The  thought  of  the  country  has  become 
■ encysted,  it  has  ranged  within  the  borders  of  the  temporal,  relative, 

[ finite  sphere,  and  has  been  divorced  from  religious  sentiment  and  re- 

[ ligious  conceptions.  All  those  grand  conceptions — the  personality  of 

G-od,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  over-ruling  Providence,  the  pur- 
! pose  running  through  the  ages,  the  communion  between  the  finite  and 
Infinite;  the  existence  of  eternal  sympathy  behind  eternal  power — 
have  lain  outside  the  range  of  Japanese  thinldng. 

The  origin  of  the  indifference,  so  general,  to  religious  ideas  has 
been  historical  rather  than  natural.  It  has  been  due  perhaps  (1)  to 
the  low  form  of  religion,  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  which  has  existed 
in  Japan  ; (2)  to  the  impractical  nature  of  the  Buddhist  teaching ; and 
(3)  to  the  positive  influence  of  Confucianism.  Unfamiliar  with  reli- 
gion in  its  highest  form,  it  is  not  strange  that  men  should  look  upon  it 
as  suited  only  to  children,  the  ignorant  and  the  uncivilized. 

Count  Okuma  tells  us  that  the  whole  body  of  Japanese  thought 
is  imbued  with  Confucianism — and  the  statement  is  made  in  explan- 
I ation  of  the  fact  of  indifference  to  religion  among  Japanese  politicians. 
For  a long  time  in  the  care  of  Buddhists,  the  education  of  the  country 
passed  out  of  their  hands  in  leyasu’s  time  and  became  Gonfucian  and 
! secular  in  tone.  The  Buddhist  religion  arising  as  a reaction,  in  India, 
against  caste  was  anti-social  in  principle;  and  being  pessimistic  in  doc- 
trine, was  hostile  to  the  world  and  condemned  the  gratification  of  desire. 
Confucianism,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  great  stress  on  authority  and  the 
social  relationships  and  concerned  itself  with  no  interests  beyond  the 
affairs  of  this  life.  The  latter  teaching,  was  preferred  by  the  founders 
of  the  feudal  system.  The  form  of  Confucianism  which  prevailed 
during  the  Tokugawa  period  was  that  taught  by  the  Sung  scholars  in 
China,  who  eviscerated  the  classics  of  the  element  of  personality  much 
as  Mathew  Arnold  expurgated  it  from  the  Bible.  So  to-day  we  hear 
Japanese  praising  Confucianism,  (though  few  formally  accept  it),  for  “(Ij 
its  avoidance  of  the  miraculous,  (2)  its  secularity,  aud  (3)  its  matter-of- 
factness  ; virtues  no  doubt  in  contrast  to  Buddliist  extremes,  but  serious 
detects  when  considered  from  a comprehensive  point  of  view.”* 

* Japan  Mail  Monthly  Summary  of  the  religious  press. 
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This  movement  of  Japanese  thought  witliiii  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
tingent and  relative  accounts  for  its  fragmentary  character,  its  attempt 
to  settle  moral  questions  without  reference  to  ultimate  truths  and  eter- 
nal princi])les,  and  its  exaltation  of  single  aspects  of  life — the  social 
relationships,  or  the  development  of  individual  character,  or  the  pursuit 
of  utility  or  self  respect — without  comprehending  man  in  all  his  charac- 
teristics, all  his  relationships,  and  all  his  possibilities. 

Thinking  men  have  been  confirmed  in  their  views  by  the  introduc- 
tion from  the  West  of  agnostic  and  positivist  teachings.  Materialistic 
science  and  secular  tlieories  have  found  a good  soil  in  Japan.  So,  to 
sum  up  and  characterize  the  thought  and  culture  of  Japan  and  express 
the  dominant  tone  and  peculiar  condition  of  all  forces  operating  for  the 
moral  renovation  of  the  country  apart  from  Christianity,  there  is  on 
the  one  hand  culture  linked  with  infi{lelity,  and  on  the  other  religion 
bound  up  with  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  naturalism  which 
circumscribes  culture  fatally  weakens  it ; and  the  ignorance  pervading 
Buddhism,  not  to  mention  other  elements  of  weakness,  makes  it  im- 
potent to  cope  with  tlie  situation.  The  only  force  commensurate  with 
the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  times,  in  our  opinion,  is  Christian- 
ity, which  embodies  in  her  schools  throughout  the  world  the  highest 
culture  and  the  purest  religion  in  the  possession  of  the  ra.ce. 

Christianity  has  projected  her  institutions  into  Japanese  society, 
and  Christian  education  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  ihe  Meiji  era. 
Nineteen  schools  and  colleges,  liuder  Protestant  denominations,  now 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  which  antedate  the  new 
State  schools  in  the  time  of  their  establishment.  Sites  have  been 
jmrchased  for  most  schools  not  larger  in  size  than  was  needed,  good  but 
inexpensive  buildings  erected,  libi’aries  (with  from  1000  to  8,500  vols, 
or  more)  and  apparatus  provided,  a staff  of  Japanese  teachers  and  one  or 
two  missionaries  empWed  for  each  school,  and  fixed  courses  of  study  fol- 
lowed. With  but  one  exception  there  are  no  schools  with  endowment 
funds.  But  all  possess  experience,  reputation,  influence,  traditions,  be- 
sides the  affection  and  confidence  of  an  increasina:  circle  of  friends, 
patrons  and  alumni — resources  which  the  munificence  of  wealth  cannot 
bestow,  but  which  only  accrue  through  long  and  patient  toil.  The 
expense  of  running  them  is  about  one  third  that  of  similar  schools  in 
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America;  yet  they  are  far  from  being  self-supporting.  For  two  reasons 
self-support  lias  been  delayed  in  Japan  : (1)  because  of  the  low  standard 
set  by  State  schools  in  tuition  charges,  and  (2)  because  of  the  general 
indifference  to  higher  education  among  the  moneyed  classes.  Concern- 
ing the  latter  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  aptitudes  for 
learning  have  been  strongest  among  the  samurai^  who  were  averse  to 
business  and  therefore  not  possessed  of  wealth  as  a class.  The  interest 
in  higher  education  docs  not  extend  far  beyond  this  class.  After  the 
moneyed  classes  are  more  fully  awakened  to  an  interest  in  culture,  the 
Kockfellers  and  Vanderbilts  and  Leland  Standfords  of  Japan  may  be 
expected  to  provide  more  amply  for  the  needs  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. But  while  the  schools  are  not  self-supporting,  the  students  are. 
Very  few  students  in  Japanese  Mission  schools  are  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Church. 

The  grade  of  our  school  work  has  been  almost  wholly  secondary. 
The  point  of  contact  with  national  life  has  been  the  rising  generation 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18.  The  possibilities  of  schools  of  this 
grade  are  not  to  be  under-estimated.  They  take  the  youtli  at  a most 
important  juncture  in  his  development,  at  the  period  of  adolescence,  of 
rising  ambition,  self-reflection,  independent  decision  and  religious  con- 
version, and  bridge  him  over  the  interval  between  family  nurture  and 
the  beginning  of  adulthood.  The  high  school  is  the  last  stage  of  train- 
ing of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  enter  it.  It  teaches  a larger  number 
of  students,  sends  them  forth  to  a greater  variety  of  social  pursuits  and 
conditions,  and  lies  on  the  one  hand  nearer  the  homes  and  parents  of 
the  pupils,  and  on  the  other  nearer  the  masses,  and  is  the  object  of 
more  widespread  sympathy,  than  institutions  of  higher  grade.  Hence 
its  course  must  not  be  specialized  or  adapted  to  suit  any  one  class  or 
vocation.  It  must  be  broad  enough  to  touch  every  phase  of  man’s  life, 
including  science,  literature,  art,  institutions  and  religious  belief,  and 
must  afford  an  education  which  will  be  of  service  to  one  in  any  or  every 
pursuit.  Technical  knowledge  does  not  come  within  its  scope.  Good 
health,  strong  elements  of  character,  manly  qualities,  the  free  use  of 
one’s  powers,  honesty,  self-respect  and  piety  are  virtues  which  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modern  social  life  and  condition  the  progress  of 
civilization  ; and  the  school  creating  these  virtues  will  shine  with  un- 
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wonted  splendor  and  perform  a liigh  office  in  the  building  up  of  the 
nation.  Technical  skill  is  of  value,  the  Germans  are  teaching  us  that, 
but  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  and  ability  to  perform  justly/’  as 
Milton  has  said,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  public  and 
private  offices  of  life,”  are  of  more  universal  utility  and  are  more  great- 
ly needed  at  the  present  time. 

But  the  high  school  has  its  limitations.  Through  it  conscience 
.and  character  may  be  strengthened  and  contribution  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  of  the  nation  made  ; but  it  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  tlie  college.  One  of  the  most  painful  facts  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Christian  education  in  Japan  is  the  failure  of  the 
Church  to  undertake,  and  fullill  her  high  mission  in  this  sphere.  Out- 
.side  of  India,  there  is  not  a Mission  field  in  the  world  where  thought 
is  so  awakened,  Avliere  it  has  freer  ])lay,  wliere  it  is  occupied  with 
more  vital  problems  and  wliero  it  needs  so  mucli  the  guidance  of 
Christianity  as  the  field  presented  to  us  in  Ja]ian.  Yet  in  rejily  to 
a question  as  to  plans  for  higiier  education,  a Avell-knoAvn  educator, 
in  a well-known  Mission  school,  wrote  me  recently ; — “ We  are  trying 
to  build  up  our  advanced  department  wliich  has  for  several  years  been 
practically  closed  ; but  we  cannot  plan  very  satisfactorily,  because  of 
lack  of  earnest  symiiathy  at  home.”  College  education  has  always 
bad  to  overcome  prejudice  and  indifierence.  Its  training  is  for  tire 
few  and  its  results  are  indirect.  Its  work  is  of  a character  whicli 
liinders  it  from  becoming  popular.  It  can  have  no  place  in  a time- 
serving, short-sighted,  over  sanguine,  around-the-world-in-80  days, 
IMission  policy.  It  fits  into  a programme  wliicli  has  for  its  aim  the 
laying  of  deep  and  lasting  foundations  for  the  Church  of  God.  That 
this  aim  can  be  accomplished  without  Christian  scholarship  we  are 
unable  to  believe.  Christianity  in  Japan  cannot  rest  content  with 
simple  exjieriences  and  implicit  faith.  Her  answer  to  all  the  dis- 
puted questions  of  this  unsettled  period  umst  be  made  clear  and  ex- 
plicit ; and  the  answer  she  makes  must  lie  justified  and  the  evidence 
of  her  claim  to  the  whole  life  of  man  be  examined  and  the  a])p]ica- 
tion  of  the  princijiles  of  her  teachings  to  all  human  aims,  activities 
and  institutions  be  elucidatel,  in  the  focussed  light  of  the  highest  and 
ino.st  ])atient  scholarship.  For  Christianity  to  expect  to  gain  leader- 
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ship  ill  all  tlie  spheres  of  life  iu  a laud  of  colleges  without  colleges  of 
her  own  is  a ]ioj)e  not  likely  to  he  realized.  And  in  order  to  correct, 
expand,  ])iirify  and  elevate  the  culture  of  Jajian,  as  she  did  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  cause  tlie  beams  of  God’s  trutli  to  shine  through 
it  and  give  it  a glory  hitherto  uiijiossessed,  and  bring  it  under  the 
quickening  influences  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit  that  it  may  possess  elements 
of  permanence  and  power,  the  Church  should  equip  herself  with  in- 
stitutions of  the  very  highest  order,  and  he  ahle  to  give  young  men  a 
training  that  will  fit  them  for  positions  of  commanding  influence 
throughout  the  nation.” 

Such  work  as  is  here  indicated  cannot  he  done  hy  the  secondary 
schools,  the  schools  Ave  now  have.  The  higher  discipline  of  faculty, 
the  hroader  examination  of  subjects,  the  syntlietic  construction  of 
diversified  departments  of  knowledge  into  one  whole,  accomplished 
in  higher  education,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tlie  middle  school.  We 
are  not  urging  here,  hoAvever  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  special 
training.  What  is  needed  in  Japan  is  a liberal  education,  an  edu- 
cation whicli  will  draAV  out,  and  strengthen  that  side  of  man,  give 
supremacy  over  his  Avhole  nature,  Avliich  lies  nearest  the  Infinite  a-ud 
the  spiritual ; an  education  Avhicli  will  correlate  liim  witli  the  life 
of  his  age  in  a way  that  Avill  enable  him  to  minister  to  it,  and  lead 
it  on  to  better  things.  So  in  the  matter  of  grade,  we  hope  that  tills 
Conference  will  mark  a step  in  advance,  and  that  higher  courses  will 
he  adiled — with  special  emphasis  on  tlie  liberal  arts  course — to  our 
schools  Avhicli  are  already  possessed  of  reputation  and  experience  and 
a good  plant.  Cooperation  may  he  helpful  in  certain  respects,  hut 
Ave  look  Avitli  disfavor  upon  plans  for  correlation  at  this  early  and 
formative  stage — too  much  system  , Avould  impose  upon  our  schools 
the  uniformity  Avhich  hampers  all  State  systems. 

As  a rule,  avc  believe  our  schools  in  Japan  are  truly  Christian 
in  character.  Most  of  them  have  daily  chapel,  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  Sunday  services.  Rot  all  of  them  include  the  Bible  in  the 
regular  class  room  sulijects  of  instruction.  Tlie  teachers  and  pujuls 
of  some  of  tliem  engage  in  Simdaj''  school  and  otlier  religious  Avork 
outside  the  school.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Bible  is  not  universally 
taught  and  that  it  is  not  a general  practice  for  teacliers  and  j^upils. 
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hiojlier  pupils  at  least,  to  have  religious  work  in  the  community 
outside.  Such  work  would  not  only  help  the  churches  hut  would 
react  upon  the  school,  overcoming  the  tendency  of  school  life  to 
become  abstract,  unsympathetic  and  selfish.  The  strength  of  reli- 
gious conviction  in  many  of  the  mission  schools  was  revealed  by  the 
recent  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Rather 
than  put  Christianity  in  the  back-ground  and  occupy  an  ecpiivocal 
position,  they  gave  up  government  privileges.  They  did  right.  If 
Christ  cannot  have  the  first  place  in  our  schools,  let  His  sacred  name 
be  forever  disconnected  with  them.  No  doubt  larger  privileges  could 
be  obtained,  and  a greater  number  of  students,  by  not  bringing  Him 
into  view.  But  what  would  it  profit  a mission  school  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  its  own  scul  ? A record  of  the  number  of 
conversions  has  not  been  kept  by  many  schools.  Those  who  reported 
under  this  head  showed  a decline  in  the  number  converted  annually 
during  the  last  few  years.  Not  much  can  be  made  of  this 
Ix'cause  the  same  has  been  true  of  the  general  work  of  the  Church. 
We  think,  however,  that  one  or  two  missionaries  in  a school  cannot 
meet  the  needs  which  they  are  expected  to  do  most  in  supplying. 
Missionaries  should  be  free  to  give  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
to  the  religious  interest  of  the  school.  They  should  throw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  students  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  Bible  study,  and  of  instructing  students  in 
the  Scriptures  not  only  in  the  class  room,  but  out  of  it.  Yet  they 
cannot  do  this  as  long  as  their  time  is  filled  up  in  class-room  work. 
Every  one  of  our  leading  Mission  schools  should  have  the  whole  time 
of  three  earnest  and  capable  men ; and  the  employment  of  a less 
number  is  unfair  to  the  ore",  employed' and  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  school.  A teacher  who  is  kept  too  busy  for  daily  devotion, 
Bible  study,  and  personal  work  among  students  is  apt  to  make  the 
impression  that  he  is  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  when  he  really  is 
not  so.  The  close  touch  between  student  and  missionary  so  charac- 
teristic of  a school  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  so  fruitful  of  results, 
cannot  be  maintained  as  the  school  becomes  larger  without  an 
increase  in  the  missionary  force. 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  number,  equipment,  grade  and 
religious  conditions  of  our  schools,  and  now  what  can  he  said  of  the 
attendance  of  st  idents  ? We  have  heard  much  of  the  failure  of  our 
institutions  to  command  patronage.  We  have  heard  of  a decline 
and  such  like  discouraging  reports.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

At  the  Conference  in  1883,  9 schools  were  reported  having  a 
total  attendance  of  454,  or  an  average  of  51  to  each  school.  Late 
statistics  in  China  give  74  as  the  number  of  higher  educational 
institutions  and  3,819  as  the  total  number  in  attendance,  making  an 
average  of  54  to  each  school.  The  most  recent  statistics  in  Japan 
report  19  schools  of  the  higher  grade  for  hoys  and  a total  attendance 
of  2,891,  or  an  average  attendance  of  150  to  each  school.--''  In  the 
United  States,  where  secondary  education  has  been  long  established, 
the  average  attendance  in  purely  denominational  schools  is  only  158. 
The  average  enrolment  in  our  schools  in  Japan  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  over  a hundred  or  in  exact  figures  109.f  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  failure  or  anything  like  it.  In  this  couirtry 
we  have  tempted  the  Lord  by  not  numbering  the  people.  Had  we 
looked  into  the  facts  in  the  case,  our  hearts  would  have  been  grateful 
rather  than  disappointed  at  results.  We  have  heard  too  a great  deal 
about  the  depletion  of  the  upper  classes  in  our  middle  schools,  of  not 
being  able  to  hold  the  students  until  they  graduate.  I tliiuk  here 
also  there  has  been  a false  impression  existing  in  our  minds.  I 
haven’t  exact  statistics,  but  we  certainly  have  as  strong  a hold  upon 
students  as  the  Government  Middle  Schools,  for  out  of  every  hundred 
who  enter  their  schools  of  this  grade  only  five  students  graduate. 

The  figures  just  given  will  show  that  a fairly  large  number  of 
young  men  have  been  brought  under  Christian  influence  and  liave 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a Christian  education,  since  the  Osaka 
Conference.  Hundreds  of  them  have  gone  forth  into  society,  car- 
rying with  them  impressions  of  the  class-room  or  the  chapel  service, 
and  armed  with  faith  as  well  as  knowledge  for  the  conflict  of  life. 
They  have  entered  the  ministry ; they  have  become  helpers,  lay- 
preachers  in  Christian  work  ; they  have  become  in  their  village 
homes  the  centre  around  which  new  Churches  have  been  formed  ; 

* From  Spencer’s  Statistics.  f From  Loomis’  Tables. 
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they  have  heeu  employed  as  teachers  in  pTil)lic  and  private  schools 
they  haye  entei-ed  Japanese  and  foreign  husiness  firms  ; they  have 
edited  periodicals  and  engaged  in  other  ]irofessional  pursnits  ; they 
have  occupied  positions  of  trust  in  legations  and  consulates  abroad 
and  they  have  become  the  secretaries  of  Premiei’s  and  other  Cabinet 
Ministers.  They  have  been  excluded  in  fact  from  no  sphere  of  life, 
though  prejudices  have  blocked  their  Avay  to  a gi-eater  or  lesser 
degree  according  to  the  locality  in  wliich  they  lived.  The  intluence 
they  are  exerting,  Avitli  their  enlarged  ideas  and  firmer  convictions, 
on  national  life,  we  are  unable  to  measure.  But  as  a body  of  men 
we  liave  taith  in  them  ; and  v/e  believe  they  represent  more  nearly 
than  any  otlier  class  of  young  men  the  type  of  the  future  Ja])an. 
With  colleges  added  to  our  high  schools  and  the  growing  excellency 
of  the  latter,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  Christian  influence  CA^en  more 
poAA'crfully  felt,  through  school  agency,  and  send  out  young  men  far 
more  thoroughh'  trained,  during  the  coming  tAA'enty  years  than  Ave 
liave  been  aide  to  d(j  in  the  past.  Besides  the  influence  exerted  by 
students,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Japanese  officers  and 
teachers  in  Christian  schools  Avho  by  disci])line  of  faculty  and  en- 
largement of  vicAv  condng  to  them  as  a result  of  their  AA^ork  as 
teachers,  liave  become  a strong  body  of  men.  College  presidents 
liave  liad  a prominent  place  in  American  history  and  the  names  of 
INdjima,  Honda,  Ibuka,  Ebara,  OshikaAva,  Yoshioka  and  others 
remind  us  of  the  prominence  attained  by  such  men  in  Ja^ian. 

Chic  of  the  greatest  results,  iuAnlviug  the  greatest  consequences, 
is  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  Christian  schools  liaAn  gained  a 
footing  in  the  country.  Every  enterprise  must  be  judged  by  its  final 
outcome.  The  Aurlue  of  Clxford  and  Cambridge,  as  institutions,  to 
Eno'lish  life  cannot  be  measured  bv  their  AA’ork  as  monastic  schools 

o t 

in  the  Hunnery  of  St.  FridesAvyde  or  the  Oseney  Abbev  scAren 
hundred  years  ago  ; nor  can  the  Avisdom  of  the  founders  of  HarA'ard 
and  Yale  Universities,  and  the  changes  effected  by  these  institutions 
in  American  life,  be  estimated  from  their  first  efforts,  in  the  17th 
century.  Neither  can  the  value  of  our  Mission  schools  in  Japan,  to 
the  life  of  this  nation,  be  measured  by  present  results.  A great  deal 
more  than  has  yet  appeared  is  involveil  in  the  firct  that  they  have 
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attained  a legal  status,  a reputation  and  a constituency  in  the 
country.  It  is  true  our  legal  standing  seemed  threatened  last  year 
hy  regulations  ■which  appeared  to  he  directed  against  Christian 
scliools.  But  the  legislation  in  question  served  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  Christian  schools  and  enlarge  Christian  freedom,  for  (1)  it  tlevel- 
oped  the  fact  that  a powerful  public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  giving 
them  a free  hand ; (2)  it  led  the  Minister  of  Education  to  declare  that 
all  Government  schools  were  open  to  individual  religious  effort ; (3)  it 
ended  in  the  removal  of  conscription  disabilities  from  Christian  middle 
schools  fulfilling  certain  required  conditions  ; and  (4)  it  gave  graduates 
of  Christian  colleges  the  privilege  of  receiving  without  examination 
teacher’s  licenses  granted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  All  of 
these  were  distinct  gains  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  were  the 
unexpected  outcome  of  the  anti-Christian  move  on  the  part  of  ultra- 
conservatives.  We  appreciate  the  enlarged  privileges  granted  tons 
and  hope  the  same  liberal  policy  will  soon  give  recognition  to  our  certi- 
ficates of  graduation  for  entrance  into  Government  schools  of  higher 
grades.* 

That  we  are  able  to  carry  on  our  educational  activity  under  an 
enlightened  Government  which  recognizes  the  right  of  the  mind  to 
know  the  truth  and  the  conscience  to  believe,  is  a matter  of  profound 
gratitude,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  Christian  effort  should 
deeply  impress  the  Church.  There  is  a great  work  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  secondary  and  higher  education  before  the  nation  can  carry  to 
a realization  her  enlightened  policy  and  her  modern  institutions.  No 
competition  can  be  possible  between  private  and  public  schools  in  this 
sphere  for  years  to  come.  The  field  has  hardly  been  touched  as  yet. 
Only  about  two  out  of  every  hundred  boys  entering  the  Government 
elementary  schools  pass  on  into  the  secondary  schools,  which  are  not 
compulsory  in  attendance.  Nor  is  there  unhealthy  rivalry  among 
Mission  schools.  They  are  widely  distributed ; there  is  very  little  over- 
lapping ; there  is  an  immense  field  of  opportunity  for  all ; and  there  is 
small  ground  for  flourish  of  oratory  or  effervescence  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  comity  in  connection  with  them.  We  do  not  advocate  an 

* Informal  promised  of  such  recognition  have  been  made  already  and  may  be  im 
plemented  soon. 
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increase  in  the  number  we  have,  but  inasmuch  as  the  schools  already 
established  are  not  likely  to  be  self-supporting  soon,  we  do  urge  that 
they  be  put  upon  a more  solid  financial  basis.  The  very  nature  of  a 
school  requires  that  it  be  subject  to  no  irregularity  or  uncertainty  ; yet 
having  to  depend  as  we  do  upon  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  Mis- 
sion Boards,  we  are  subject  to  this  very  inconvenience.  It  would  be  a 
happy  thing  for  our  institutions  if  a permanent  fund  could  be  raised 
for  them  at  home,  and  the  benefits  of  it  be  sent  out  from  year  to  year 
for  their  support. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  current  un- 
favourable criticisms  of  Mission  schools. 

The  Japan  Mail  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  Christian  educa- 
tional effort  in  Japan,  but  in  a criticism  of  Mission  schools  a few  years 
back,  it  stated  well  what  exists  in  the  minds  of  a good  many  concern- 
ing our  aims.  “ Any  one,”  said  the  Japan  Mail,  “ whose  eyes  are 
open  must  have  seen  that  education  is  sometimes  carried  on  in  Japan 
not  purely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  collateral  purposes. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Christian  missionaries  are  responsible  for 
the  innovation.  Education  in  their  hands  has  been  employed  as  a 
machine  for  propagandism.” 

Missionaries  themselves,  by  their  own  way  of  stating  the  educa- 
tional aim,  are  partly  responsible  for  such  misconceptions.  The  Church 
in  establishing  schools  has  an  object  in  view  as  definitely  educational  as 
that  outlined  by  philosophical  pedagogy.  The  purpose  of  Christian 
schools  is  in  fact  not  very  different  from  the  general  object  of  education 
as  defined  by  theoretical  writers  on  the  subject ; f.e.,  the  perfection  of 
man’s  nature  and  the  fitting  of  man  for  all  his  relationships.  But  the 
means  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  Church  draws  frotu 
the  realm  of  grace  as  well  as  nature,  both  of  which  have  their  source 
in  one  Person,  who  is  the  Author  of  creation  and  redemption.  The 
Church  does  not,  like  Buddhism,  occupy  itself  wholly  with  the  unseen ; 
like  Confucianism,  wholly  with  the  seen  ; it  claims  authority  in  both 
spheres,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular ; and  the  experiences,  laws,  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  natural  order  may  as  properly  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  end  in  view  as  the  gracious  influances  which  come  down 
from  above.  But  as  human  life  now  is,  grace  must  come  first  and  is 
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the  condition  of  success ; for  until  a man  is  restored  to  right  relation- 
ship with  God,  until  he  is  converted,  he  cannot  in  the  fullest  and 
truest  sense  become  a man  and  fulfil  his  destiny.  First  that  which' is 
natural  and  then  that  which  is  spiritual  was  once  the  order,  but  it  has 
been  reversed.  Hence  the  emphasis  given  to  the  conversion  of  the  soul 
even  in  school  work.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  equipment  of  in- 
stitutions and  outlay  of  strength  and  means  contemplate  an  educative 
process  ; and  I think  our  schools  have  exercised  the  patience  and  put 
forth  the  energy  and  made  the  sacrifices,  in  the  discipline  and  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  youth,  sufficient  to  clear  them  from  the  charge 
of  indifference  to  strictly  pedagogical  results. 

The  Rikugo  Zasshi  says  there  are  three  objections  to  education 
imparted  in  Mission  schools.  (1)  It  is  not  scientific  and  cannot  be  made 
so ; (2)  the  pupil  is  apt  to  acquire  moral  notions  that  do  not  accord 
with  Japanese  moral  instincts ; (3)  sectarian  religious  education  is  un- 
avoidably narrow  and  one-sided.* 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  if  reference  is  made  to  the  place  of 
authority  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  our  mission  schools,  it  may  be 
replied  that  science  is  accepted  largely,  in  secondary  schools,  on  the  au- 
thority of  text-book  or  teacher.  If  it  means  that  the  appeal  of  science 
is  to  experience,  the  answer  is,  so  is  that  of  Christianity,  which  makes 
experience  the  rational  basis  for  faith  in  its  profoundest  teachings.  If 
it  means  that  faith  puts  an  end  to  inquiry,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  inquiry  has  its  issue,  that  suspension  of  judgment  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue  after  facts  are  discovered  and  that  faith  urges  us  to  forget  the 
things  which  are  behind  and  press  on  to  the  things  which  are  before. 
If  it  means  that  scientific  method  requires  the  surrender  of  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  and  the  criticism  of  tradition,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Bible  before  science  taught  the  eye  to  be  single,  the 
mind  to  be  child-like,  and  the  teacher  to  avoid  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  traditions  of  men.  If  finally,  it  means  that  the  facts  of  Christian- 
ity are  not  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  science,  the  statement  is  a 
dogmatic  assumption  and  incapable  of  proof. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  may  be  said  that  Japanese 
moral  instincts  are  not  endangered.  The  mission  schools  are  not 
* From  the  Japan  Mail’s  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Eeligious  Press. 
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foreign  institutions.  Japanese  liave  a leading  place  in  tlieir  manage- 
ment, and  the  thought,  temper  and  sentiments  which  pervade  them 
are  thoroughly  Japanese.  As  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  if  that 
be  the  meaning,  it  destroys  no  race  instincts  that  ought  to  be  preserved. 
When  it  crossed  over  from  the  Semitic  to  the  Aryan  race,  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  and  found  acceptance  and  response  in  mind  and  heart  and 
life  in  its  new  home,  it  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the  human  kind 
and  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  essential  human  nature  wherever 
found. 

With  regard  to  the  third  objection,  we  reply  that  no  school  is  free 
from  similar  limitations.  There  is  not  an  institution  of  learning  in 
existence  not  identified  in  some  way  with  sect,  or  state,  or  party,  or 
private  corporation  or  some  particular  point  of  view  by  which  limitations 
similar  to  those  referred  to  are  not  made  unavoidable. 

It  is  objected  by  Mr.  Kato,  a prolific  writer  of  the  day,  and  by  a 
great  many  others,  that  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood,  inculcated 
by  Christianity,  is  calculated  to  undermine  the  feeling  of  citizenship, 
long  existing  in  Japan.  The  fact  here  is  overlooked  that  Japan  has 
already  adopted  a policy  by  which  the  feeling  in  question  is  bound  to 
undergo  a certain  degree  of  modification.  Japan  has  entered  into  the 
living  community  of  nations,  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  life 
of  this  great  community,  through  trade  and  intercourse,  is  reciprocity. 
The  position  of  Japan  to-day,  participating  as  she  does  in  the  common 
stock  of  culture  and  trade  and  contributing  her  share  to  the  same,  in- 
volves the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood.  \nd  Christianity  in  teaching 
this  idea  and  cultivating  this  spirit  in  her  schools  is  in  direct  accord 
with  the  enlightened  policy  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 

Akin  to  this  objection  is  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Christian 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  radical  and  dangerous. 
The  criticism  ignores  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Chris- 
tian history.  The  individual  idea  and  the  institutional  idea  run 
parallel  through  the  Bible.  Take  up  the  Gospels  and  you  will  find 
them  both ; examine  the  Epistles  and  j’ou  will  find  both  alike  receiving 
emphasis.  And  Christianity  moreover  gives  a rational  account  of  in- 
stitutions and  places  obedience  to  authority  on  the  high  plane  of  con- 
science. The  family  and  State  have  a place  in  the  Divine  plan,  in 
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the  Providential  ordering  of  the  world  ; and  they  are  both,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  moral  in  essence  and  purpose, — a much  higher  andi 
nobler  aspect  than  the  utilitarian  view.  And  here  again  Christianity 
avoids  the  extremes  of  the  two  great  systems  of  Japan  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia. 

Christianity  is  not,  lihe  Buddhism,  an  extreme  individualism 
which  cuts  away  in  jirinciple  the  foundations  of  social  institutions  ; nor 
does  Christianity,  like  Confucianism,  efface  the  individual  in  over- 
stressing social  forms  and  relationships.  Christ  raises  individuals  to 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  sons  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  places 
them  in  subjection  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  His  sake. 

What  Christianity  does  in  her  schools  is  to  gather  up  all  of  the 
fragmentary  and  one-sided  views,  human  in  origin,  and  illuminate 
them,  perfect  them,  and  construct  them  into  unity,  and  show  what  the 
end  is  to  which  the  conditions,  ordinances,  and  relationships  of  our 
humanity  should  be  made  subservient.  And  Christianity  not  only 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  and  dignity  to  the  secular  life  ; it  expands 
the  knowledge  of  the  nation  by  its  reach  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
sphere  and  by  its  unveiling  of  the  face  of  the  Father  of  whom  every 
family  in  heaven  or  earth  is  named;  and  Christianity  strengthens  the 
morality  of  a people  by  bringing  them  into  living  and  personal  relation- 
ship with  a living  and  personal  God. 

Many  interesting  points  have  been  left  unnoticed  in  this  paper. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  some  important  results  and  emphasis  given 
to  the  need  of  advance  in  certain  important  lines.  First,  we  should 
urge  the  raising  of  a special  fund  at  home  in  order  to  place  our  schools 
hereafter  on  a more  stable  financial  basis. 

Secondly,  we  should  ask  for  an  increase  of  missionary  teachers, 
earnest  and  spiritual  as  well  as  thoroughly  trained  men,  that  more 
time  may  be  given  by  the  missionary  to  personal  work  among  students,, 
to  visiting  the  homes  and  parents  of  students,  to  social  intercourse 
among  teachers  in  secidar  schools,  and  to  public  lecturing  and  preaching. 

Thirdly,  we  should  build  up  college  courses — three  years  rather 
than  four  in  length — on  the  high  schools  already  well-established  and 
•W'ell  equipped.  A university  for  post-graduate  woik  and  professional 
training  may  be  needed,  but  the  immediate  mjsd  is  colleges  given  to 
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academic  training  of  a higher  grade,  to  the  building  up  of  manhood, 
to  the  creation  of  a new  husliido,  to  the  formation  of  Christian  gentle- 
men finished  in  culture,  devout  in  spirit,  pure  and  holy  in  life,  and 
-obedient  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  I hope  I have  this  great  Conference 
with  me  on  these  three  points. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff.,  Sc.  D.,  R.  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Results  may  be  considered  in  many  ways,  but  I shall  notice 
them  only  in  relation  to  the  purposes  and  objects  for  which  our  schools 
have  been  established. 

What  I shall  say  is  based  on  our  experience  in  the  Meiji  Gakuin, 
but  I think  it  will  largely  apply  to  all  similar  schools. 

The  two-fold  object  of  our  Mission  Academies  : 

a.  To  raise  up  men  who  shall  become  Christian  Ministers  and 
Evangelists. 

b.  By  developing  character  to  produce  Alen,  Jimhutsii,  which 
may  be  freely  translated,  Alan-stiiff. 

Conversion,  of  course,  underlies  both  these  objects. 

As  to  the  first  object,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  disapj-ointment. 
There  have  not  been  as  many  direct  Christian  workers  as  we  hoped  for 
and  expected.  About  one  fifth  of  our  graduates  have  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  through  our  own  theological  school. 

When  we  come  to  quality,  however,  there  is  more  encouragement 
Almost  all  the  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches  of  the  Nihon  Kiri- 
suto  Kyokwai  (Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.)  are  graduates  of  the  Aca- 
demic department  of  some  Mission  School.  As  these  Churches  demand 
and  obtain  the  best  men  that  are  available,  we  have  here  convincing 
proof  that  though  our  graduates  are  a minority  among  the  present 
pastors  and  evangelists,  they  occupy  the  positions  of  influence  and 
leadership. 

The  building  up  of  character  we  consider  most  important. 

I think  it  was  Socrates  who  said  that  it  was  better  to  write  one’s 
-thoughts  in  men  than  on  jiig-skins. 
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We  are  trying  to  give  our  best  to  our  pupils,  and  to  pass  on  to 
them,  and  through  them,  the  light  which  has  illumined  us. 

We  believe  that  we  have  had  a fair  measure  of  success. 

We  find  that  our  graduates  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  ministers,  teachei's,  and  business  men. 

The  proportion  is  : — 

Ministers,  two  sevenths ; 

Teachers,  two  sevenths ; 

Business  men,  three  sevenths. 

Nearly  all  are  doing  us  credit,  and  many  of  the  teachers  and 
business  men  are  earnest  Christian  workers. 

It  is  a common  criticism  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  proper  w'ork  of 
Mission  Schools  to  train  men  for  business  pursuits, — and,  while  we  are 
ready  to  agree  that  Mission  Schools  ought  not  to  be  established  for 
such  a purpose,  we  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin  are  proud  of  our  business 
men,  and  are  glad  that  as  an  incidental  part  of  our  work  we  are 
through  them  helping  to  establish  in  Japan  a new  ideal  of  commercial 
morality. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Ando  Taro,  well  known  to  this  audience  as 
an  earnest  Christian  and  temperance  worker,  said  in  a public  address 
about  four  years  ago : — “ The  opportunities  for  business  development 
in  Japan  are  good,  and  there  is  enough  capital,  but  the  great  lack  is 
trained  and  trustworthy  men. 

Here  is  a great  opportunity  for  Christian  schools. 

Business  men  recognize  the  difference  between  those  who  come 
from  Christian  schools,  and  others,  and  mission  school  students  are 
])referred  by  them  to  even  the  graduates  of  commercial  schools,  for 
though  the  latter  are  trained  tliey  are  not  trustworthy.” 

Another  illustration  in  point,  is  the  fact  that  the  Kyushu  Eailway 
Company  after  careful  investigation  has  found  that  its  employees  from 
mission  schools  are  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  than  others,  and  a 
few  days  ago  President  Ibuka  received  a letter  from  the  President  of 
that  Company  asking  whether  there  are  any  Meiji  Gakuin  men  to  be 
obtained  for  its  service. 

The  following  abstract  of  an  address  of  our  Japanese  teachers 
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at  a recent  ‘‘  welcome  meeting  ” given  by  our  old  students  to  the  new 
ones,  is  pertinent  to  this  subject. 

He  said : — 

“ Schools  are  like  trees  and  graduates  are  their  fruits. 

Tlie  quickest  and  best  way  of  knowing  the  quality  of  a school  is 
to  study  its  fruits.  What  is  their  reputation  in  the  market 

Thus  the  public  becomes  the  judge.  What  is  the  public  opinion 
concerning  the  products  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin  ? I am  glad  to  say  that 
Shirokane  apples  (Meiji  Gakuin  graduates)  are  quite  as  popular  among 
several  kinds  of  people  as  Kawasaki  peaches.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  there  is  such  a demand  lioth  in  the  country  and  in  cities  for  the 
students  of  such  a private  school,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing.  There  is  such  a demand  only  because  the  apples 
are  sweet  and  delicious.  What  element  makes  the  sweetness  of  the 
tShirokane  a})ples 

1,  Moral  Character  is  the  greatest  of  these  element. 

Most  of  these  men  have  no  academic  degree,  no  official  title,  not 
even  a license,  and,  what  is  more,  no  specialty,  unless  it  be  English. 

Such  things  are  magical  passports  everywhere  in  present  Japan, 
and  those  who  do  not  have  them  are  at  great  disadvantage  in  securing 
positions.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  Shirokane  fruits  are  as 
much  in  demand  as  those  from  government  schools,  especially  in 
educational  and  commercial  circles ; where  they  are  employed  not 
only  in  ordinary  work,  but  also  in  confidential  and  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

Everywhere  they  give  satisfaction,  and  people  say  of  them  that 
they  are  trustworthy,  meaning  that  they  are  honest,  sincere,  faithful 
etc,  in  other  words  that  they  have  a good  moral  character. 

It  is  not  scholarship  or  talent,  but  moral  character  that  present 
Japan  most  needs. 

2.  Faithfulness  to  duty  is  another  element  that  has  made  Meiji 
Gakuin  men  pop>ular.  A favorite  word  of  theirs  is  “ duty.” 

While  many  others  seek  advancement  by  flattering  their  employ- 
ers, Meiji  Gakuin  boys  seek  it  by  striving  to  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully. 
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3.  A democratic  spirit  is  anotlier  element  that  has  made  them 
attractive. 

Most  teacliers  and  business  men  wlio  have  a degree,  or  a title,  are 
aristocratic  in  spirit  and  in  manner-i,  and  are  often  more  proud  of 
their  scholarship  and  ability  than  these  deserve.  But  our  graduates, 
being  democrats  in  the  largest  and  best  sense,  are  sociable  and  free  in 
conversation,  and  simple  in  manners.  In  private  life  also  they  are 
I'eady  to  make  such  reforms  as  will  be  for  the  true  interest  of  home 
and  national  life.  In  short  they  are  silent  and  unconscious  propaga- 
tors of  Western  civilization,  botli  material  and  spiritual.” 

Such  are  the  results  already  evident,  and  the  prospects  are  for 
growth  and  progress  on  the  same  lines. 

Yesterday  a speaker  on  the  floor  of  this  hall  expressed  pity  for  the 
poor  missionary  who  spends  his  life  in  teaching  a few  students.  I can 
understand,  and  to  some  extent  sympathize  with  that  feeling.  As  a 
boy  I used  to  hate  the  puttering  work  of  the  garden,  and  much  pre- 
ferred the  broad  fields. 

To  bend  down  to  the  plant  and  weed  and  water  and  prune,  and 
train  the  crooked  growth,  lacks  the  free  swing  of  the  seed  sowing,  and 
the  joy  of  the  busy  harvest  field,  but  the  garden  must  be  cared  for  as 
well  as  the  field,  and  some  of  us  must  do  it. 

And  there  are  compensations.  Development,  growth,  life  are 
always  interesting. 

We  too  can  sow  and  reap,  through  others,  and  there  is  the  not 
infrequent  joy  of  seeing  wild  olive  trees  grafted  into  Christ  and  pour- 
ing out  the  oil  of  gladness  ” on  their  fellows. 

Rev.  John  W.  IMoore. 

I am  glad  that  Mr.  W3vkotF  stated  so  clearly  the  purpose  of 
Mission  Schools.  I am  not  opposed  to  Mission  Schools,  but  the 
evangelistic  work  should  not  be  cramped  for  anything.  Do  these 
Mission  Schools  interfei-e  with  the  evangelistic  work  ? I am  per- 
suaded that  the  schools  have  heretofore  occupied  a larger  place  in 
mission  work  than  they  will  in  the  future.  There  is  danger  ahead. 
In  the  distinction  of  moneys,  the  schools  have  been  largely  in  the 
place  of  the  white  man  that  said  to  the  old  negro  : “ I will  take  the 
turkey,  and  you  niai’  take  the  buzzard  ; or  3'ou  may"  take  the  buzzard, 
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and  I will  take  the  turkey.”  Sambo  objected,  and  so  do  we  that  are 
in  the  evangelistic  work.  There  is  danger  that  the  evangelistic  work 
will  be  weakened  hy  the  schools.  This  should  not  he.  In  Tosa 
where  there  is  no  boys’  school,  more  evangelists  proportionately  have 
been  sent  forth  than  from  any  otlier  field  in  Japan  with  which 
I am  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Cl.  P.  Pierson. 

Isn’t  there  a slight  want  of  proportion  in  the  matter  of  the  time 
allotted  to  speakers  ? The  time  for  general  discussion  is  usually 
about  half  an  hour.  There  are  450  of  us  here  and  we  all  have  some- 
thing to  say — and  yet  while  the  man  with  the  ]3aper  has  35  minutes 
and  the  second  man  ten  minutes, — each  one  of  us  is  only  allowed 
the  450th  part  of  30  minutes  ! 

Couldn’t  some  way  be  found  for  extending  the  time  devoted  to 
general  discussion  ? 

Chairman : In  order  to  bring  about  a change  application 
must  be  made  to  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Kev.  S.  E.  Hager. 

Although  engaged  wholly  in  the  evangelistic  work,  I am  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  two  papers  read 
this  morning.  I should  regret  to  see  the  day  when  our  Christian 
schools  should  be  given  up.  Tliey  should  be  fully  maintained. 

President  K.  Ibuka. 

I am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wainright. 
Christian  educational  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  important. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

Schools  and  Colleges  for  Girls  : — ^Their  Aim,  Scope  and  Results. 

Miss  Susan  A.  Searle,  A.B.C.,  Kobe. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  for  Japanese  girls 
and  young  women  are  doubtless  all  agreed  that  our  aim  should  be 
tf)  develop  in  them  a symmetrical  Christian  womanhood.  This 
genera]  statement  would  be  equally  true  of  the  aim  of  Christian 
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schools  and  colleges  in  any  land,  hut  its  apjilication  might  he 
decidedly  different.  In  the  first  place,  our  starting  point  is  not  the 
same.  In  Christian  lands  the  pupils  of  such  schools  usually  come 
from  Christian  homes.  Even  if  they  have  not  already  accepted 
Christ,  they  have  heen  familiar  from  childhood  with  Christian 
teaching  and  Christian  living.  In  many  mission  fields  the  schools  are 
primarily  for  the  children  of  believers.  One  of  the  leading  colleges 
for  women  in  India,  ably  represented  at  the  great  Ecumenical 
Conference  by  Miss  Thoburn  and  Miss  Singh,  receives  as  students 
only  the  daughters  of  Cliristians.  In  Japan  it  is  quite  different. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  students  know  anything  of  Christian  truth 
when  they  enter  school.  Before  we  can  develop  Christian  woman- 
hood Ave  must  lead  our  pupils  to  Christ.  In  order  to  do  this  work,  as 
Avell  as  the  latter,  we  must  not  only  give  them  direct  teaching,  but 
also  show  them  the  Christ  life  day  b}'  day  in  concrete  examples.  The 
foreign  teacher,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  must  do  her  share,  but 
differences  of  language  and  custom  necessarily  limit  her  influence. 
For  this  work  we  must  depend  largely  uj)on  the  Japanese  teachers 
already  educated  in  our  Christian  schools.  Speaking  for  the  one 
institution  which  I have  known  for  seventeen  years,  I can  truly  say 
that  the  consecrated  lives  of  the  Ja])anase  teachers  giving  constant 
examples  of  the  womanhood  toAvard  AA'hich  Ave  point  our  students, 
have  been  a most  potent  force.  Without  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  our  Japanese  felloAv  teachers,  Ave  cannot  hope  for  good 
results  in  any  department  of  this  AV'ork.  We  ai'e  obliged  to  depend 
upon  them  in  many  ways,  and,  though  there  will  be,  and  should  be, 
differences  of  opinion  betAveen  ms  and  them,  as  among  ourselves, 
these  differences  need  not  interfere  Avith  our  essential  union. 

There  are  imjiortant  practical  (questions  in  regard  to  the  aim  of 
our  schools  Avhich  are  open  for  discussion  to-day.  One  of  these  is  : 
Hoav  far  shall  we  adapt  the  curriculum  of  our  higher  schools  to 
present  peculiarities  of  Japanese  life  ? We  are  educating  Japanese 
girls,  not  English  or  American  girls.  They  are  to  live  in  Japan — to 
move  in  Japanese  society.  Ten  years  ago,  everything  foreign  Avas  in 
favor,  in  education  as  in  society.  The  natural  re-action  folloAved 
and  the  foreign  education  Avas  severely  criticized  for  its  effect  upon 
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the  morals  and  the  manners  of  Japanese  girls.  Ten  years  ago  the 
leading  men  engaged  in  Christian  educational  work  for  girls  in  the 
Kwansei  formally  urged  that  a certain  school  in  that  district,  under 
foreign  managenu'nt,  should  estahlish  a college  course  to  which  they 
might  send  their  graduates  for  advanced  work.  Before  the  necessary 
huildings  could  he  erected  and  the  course  of  study  arranged  those 
same  men  liad  decided  that  a thoroughly  Japanese  coui'se  of  study 
was  essentiel,  and  failing  to  get  it  from  the  other  school,  they 
estahlished  their  own  higher  courses,  and  thenceforth  used  all  their 
influence  to  prevent  their  gi'ad nates  from  attending  the  “ foreign  ” 
school . 

This  phase  of  public  opinion,  too,  is  passing,  and  the  schools 
which  have  held  quietly  on  their  vvay,  without  going  to  extremes 
in  either  direction  are  now  gaining  in  popularity. 

The  education  we  give  should  show  to  the  Japanese  girl  possi- 
bilities of  reform  and  jirogress  in  the  home  life  and  the  public  life  of 
the  nation  and  teach  her  how  to  do  her  share  toward  this  progress, 
while,  at  tla;  same  time  it  should  not  so  educate  her  away  from  her 
own  people  that  she  will  be  unhappy  in  the  life  to  which  she  must 
return  after  leaving  school.  A quotation  from  a young  woman  who 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  results  of  our  girls’  schools  is  in 
point  here, 

“ I think  the  aim  must  be  to  make  the  ideal  tooman  not  the 
Japanese  women.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  of  public  Koto  Jo 
Gakko  are  emphasizing  too  much  educating  girls  as  Japanese  wives, 
and  not  thinking  much  about  the  noble  consecrated  women  with 
strong  will  and  self-control.  I hope  the  educator  will  emphasize 
more  and  more  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  intellectual  side.  There 
are  many  gentle  and  beautiful  women  and  comparatively  few  really 
noble  women,” 

The  writer  just  quoted  spent  ten  years  or  more  as  student  and 
teacher  in  a mission  school,  but  is  now  a happy  wife  and  mother, 
not  at  all  spoiled  for  her  new  work  by  the  somewhat  abnormal  life 
of  the  boarding  school. 

Another  question  on  which  we  differ  is  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  course  of  study.  Where  shall  we  begin  and  how 
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high  shall  we  carry  on  our  course  ? The  question  of  primary  schools 
is  not  before  us  at  present.  L cal  co  iclitions  determine  for  each 
school  for  older  girls  whether  its  course  shall  begin  with  graduates 
of  tlie  Jinjo  Sho  Grakko,  with  the  tliir  1 year  of  the  Koto  Sho  Gakko, 
or  with  graduates  of  these  schools.  Miny  of  our  girls’  schools  carry 
their  students  only  through  what  corresponds  to  academy  or  high 
school  work  at  home.  Shall  Ave  stop  there,  as  some  would  thinlc 
Avise,  in  all  our  schools,  or  shall  a fcAA^  offer  to  the  girls  of  Japan  a 
full  college  education  under  Christian  influences  ? Probably  no  one 
Avould  advocate  a large  number  of  colleges  for  girls  in  Japan  at  the 
present  stage  of  progress.  But  i?  it  not  important  that  Ave  should 
all  use  our  influence  to  encourage  suitable  girls  to  take  the  higher 
courses  which  are  open  in  a fcAA'  schools  ? The  demand  for  teachers 
Avith  a higher  education  than  that  of  the  academic  course  is  not 
large,  but  it  decidedly  exceeds  the  supply.  If  Japan  is  to  continue 
to  advance  she  must  have  as  leaders  of  thought  and  action  a larger 
number  of  thorouglily  educated  Avomen  than  she  has  at  present,  or  is 
likely  to  have  unless  the  college  departments  can  attract  more 
students.  As  Miss  IvidAvell  says  : “ Hoav  to  meet  the  demand  for 

educated  women  in  Christian  Avork  is  a i)roblem.  The  only  solution 
is  a deeper  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  them.”  We  admit  that  it 
is  poor  economy  to  carry  on  college  classes  with  one  or  two  pupils, 
but  Ave  cannot  afford  to  drop  the  Christian  College  from  our  system 
of  education  for  Japanese  Avomen. 

Miss  Mil  liken  Avell  wrote  tAvo  years  ago  : “ I believe  that 
Ave  ought  to  try  to  make  the  curriculum  in  our  mission  school  at  best 
-as  high  as  the  highest  in  Japan  ; if  possible  Ave  ought  to  take  the  lead. 
I do  not  think  Ave  have  yet  a single  school  Avith  a course  as  high  as 
Ave  ought  to  aim  for.  The  best  educational  opportunities  are  open  to 
girls  in  Europe  and  America,  and  should  be  open  to  the  girls  of 
Japan.” 

Dr.  Barbour  said  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference : “ The 

Christian  school  must  stand  so  high  as  a giver  of  knoAvledge  that  no 
secular  institution  can  afford  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  its  equip- 
ment or  its  alumni.  We  must  fearlessly  shoAv  that  we  welcome  all 
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knowledo-e,  and  that  we  seek  to  learn  and  teach  the  very  best, — but 
all  at  the  foot  cf  the  cross.” 

The  fame  of  the  univer.  ity  for  women  soon  to  be  opened  in 
Tokyo  is  already  attracting  some  of  our  best  students.  There  are 
girls  in  Japan  who  are  eager  for  the  highest  education.  Let  us  hold 
these  o’irls  to  Christian  ideals  while  we  give  them  the  education  thev 
desire,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  work  that  is  waiting  for 
them. 

Above  all,  let  us  live  up  to  our  aim.  Let  us  hold  to  our  ideals 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  students  who  do  not  care  for  thoroixghness.. 
The  reputation  of  doing  work  which  corresponds  to  our  published 
curriculum  is  of  even  moi’e  importance  in  Japan  than  at  home. 

Many  of  our  students  after  leaving  iis  take  up  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time  school  or  evangelistic  work,  but  for  the  great  inajoriL’ 
the  home  claims  speedy  attention.  To  tit  the  many  for  life  as 
daughters,  sisters,  wives,  and  mothers,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
to  the  few  such  training  as  shall  prepare  them  for  more  public  work 
is  not  an  impossible  j)roblem,  since,  Avhether  in  public  or  in  private, 
they  are  first  of  all  to  be  women. 

The  scope  of  this  training  is  very  broad,  but  it  need  not  therefore- 
be  shallow. 

Most  of  us  are  not  doing  enough  for  our  girls  physically. 
Japanese  girls  are  not  strong.  They  have  a tendency  to  consump- 
tion against  which  we  need  constantly  to  guard.  Contracted  chests 
and  weak  lungs  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  fostered  too 
by  their  way  of  sitting  on  the  floor  with  bowed  shoulders.  Again 
anil  again  we  mourn  over  promising  girls,  carried  off  by  this  dread 
disease  when  just  ready  for  their  life  work.  There  should  be  in 
every  school  a teacher  who  understands  physical  culture  and  can  give 
to  the  girls  the  help  they  need  in  developing  their  bodies.  Japanese 
girls  will  not  take  sufiicient  physical  exercise  without  planning  and 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They  will  endure  an 
astonishing  amount  of  walking  and  playing  games  when  off  on  a 
picnic,  but  prefer  that  to  distributing  their  energy  more  evenly. 
Varied  and  interesting  exercise  should  be  planned  for  the  students, 
with  jirovision  if  possible  for  those  who  need  special  treatment.  A 
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certain  amount  of  liouse  work  is  valuable  for  this  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons.  The  eye  needs  constant  attention.  It  is  important 
to  make  pupils  undei'stand  that  it  is  wrong  not  simply  when  the 
teacher  reproves  tlicnp  but  at  all  times  on  general  principles,  to 
study  by  an  insufficient  light  or  facing  an  unshaded  light  is  bad. 

The  ]iroblem  of  giving  nourishing  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive  food  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  boarding  schools  at 
■home  and  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  the  matron.  The  domestic  side 
of  our  students’  natures  must  be  trained.  The  school  must  preserve 
as  for  as  possible  a home  atmosphere.  Theoretically  the  woman 
with  thorough  intellectual  training  ought  to  make  a better  house 
keeper  than  her  sister  without  such  training.  Practically,  she  must 
be  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  labor  or  her  education  will  make 
her  turn  away  in  scorn  from  the  homely  household  tasks  that  have 
such  vital  connection  with  the  comfort  and  even  with  the  morality 
of  the  home.  She  must  also  have  some  direct  training  in  domestic 
economy,  including  sewing,  cooking,  the  keejhng  of  household 
accounts  and  home  hygiene.  We  may  say  that  this  training  should 
he  givoi  1)}^  the  mother  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  Yet  for 
this  also  the  school  is  held  responsible  to  a great  extent.  It  would 
seem  that  one  half  day  a week  spent  on  sewing  through  an  academic 
course  in  addition  to  the  training  of  the  primary  schools,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  this  branch,  but  a frequent  criticism  of  our  graduates  is 
that  they  cannot  sew  well.  At  a recent  alumnae  meeting  in  one  of 
•our  schoids  the  cpiestion  was  asked  : “ What  would  you  study  if 

you  could  go  back  to  school,  or  on  Avhat  studies  do  you  think  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  T’’  Almost  every  answer  emphasized  the 
importance  of  sewing  or  other  domestic  training. 

The  girls  should  have  some  knowledge  of  business  methods.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  young  women  to  be  called  to  responsible  work 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  their  fathers  or  their  husbands. 
Their  school  life  should  tit  them  to  take  uji  this  work  understanding- 
ly  Many  a man  of  good  birth  and  education  has  come  to  grievous 
■straits  in  new  Japan  because  he  had  been  trained  to  despise  business 
life  and  knew  nothing  of  its  laws  and  methods.  Women  as  well  as 
men  in  these  days  sliould  know  something  in  a practical  way  of  the 
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commercial  side  of  life.  iMiss  Tsuda  well  urges  that  every  Japanese 
woman  he  able  in  case  of  need  to  earn  lier  own  support  in  some  way. 
Yet  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  lolwt  we  teach  our  students  as  hoiv 
we  teach  them  that  is  important  here.  That  they  should  learn 
to  a])ply  practically  the  knowledge  they  gain  in  every  department 
of  study  is  the  main  thing.  Not  the  knowledge  acquired  hut  the 
use  made  of  that  knowledge  is  valual)le. 

In  this  connection  we  may  speak  briefly  of  industrial  training 
as  a means  of  livelihood  while  in  school.  We  find  many  girls  who 
derdre  an  education  hut  have  no  money.  In  some  schools  an  indus- 
trial department  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  enahling  sucli  girls  to 
study.  Sewing,  wood  carving,  embroidery  and  other  arts  are  taught, 
and  the  articles  made  by  the  students  are  sold  for  their  benefit. 
Where  this  kind  of  work  can  be  well  done  and  the  students  can 
really  earn  what  they  receive,  it  is  an  excellent  plan.  No  ordinary 
student  can  earn  her  living  and  at  the  same  time  jmrsue  a full  course 
of  study  without  serious  risk  of  physical  disaster.  Such  pupils  should 
be  contented  to  take  a less  number  of  studies,  and  to  spend  a longer 
time  in  finishing  the  coiirsc.  The  question  of  assisting  needy  students 
is  a difficult  (me.  Something  should  certainly  be  required  of  them 
in  return  for  the  help  received.  A pnnnise  to  repay  money  or  to 
render  service  after  leaving  school  is  often  lightly  regarded  by  parents 
as  well  as  daughters,  and  there  is  also  the  disadvantage  that  those 
receiving  help  are  likely  to  consider  their  obligation  discharged  when 
the  definite  requirement  is  met,  and  that  those  who  do  not  receive 
this  si)ecial  financial  aid  may  think  themselves  under  no  obligation 
at  all  to  use  their  education  unselfishly.  The  ideal  would  seem  to  be 
to  cultivate  such  a Christlike  spirit  among  the  students  that  every 
one  would  consider  herself  bound  to  work  for  Christ  after  leaving 
school  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability  and  opportunity.  Yet  our 
students  especially  need  to  be  taught  the  importance  of  paying 
definite  debts  in  a business  like  wav.  Our  schools  vary  oTeatlv  in 
the  proportion  of  assisted  piqiils.  In  some  schools  two  thirds  or  more- 
receive  financial  aid.  One  school  formerly  paid  money  toward  board 
for  students  living  at  home.  Other  schools  help  very  few  pupils.  In 
the  Kobe  Jo  Gakuin  the  number  of  assisted  pu})ils  has  rarely  gone 
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be^'ond  twenty,  while  the  school  has  varied  in  size  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  In  the  Tokyo  Joshi  Gakuin  sixty  per  cent*  of  the 
graduates  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  aided.  In  the  Kobe 
Jo  Gakuin  during  the  same  period  thirty  nine  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uates have  received  help. 

Our  students  should  he  kept  in  touch  with  practical  life,  should 
learn  to  read  the  newspapers  and  to  inform  themselves  on  current 
events.  They  should  understand  something  of  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  their  own  country  and  of  the  world.  They  should 
make  as  large  use  as  possible  of  the  general  library.  They  should 
know  something  of  the  practical  working  of  various  religions,  benevo- 
lent, literary,  and  scientific  societies.  For  this  reason  it  may  be 
well  to  multiply  societies  in  our  schools,  especially  such  as  are 
branches  of  world  Avide  organizations.  During  their  school  days,  the 
girls  are  necessarily  somewhat  separated  from  the  world  outside  of 
school,  and  sjiecial  effort  is  needed  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  its 
best  life  and  work. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  social  life  of  the  best- type.  School 
girls  too  often  lose  the  gentle  ladylike  manners  taught  in  their  homes, 
and  Avhile  they  gain  in  strength  of  character  and  real  ability,  do  not 
show  this  advance,  because  they  have  not  ‘also  gained  the  ease  and 
dignity  which  would  enable  them  to  make  themselves  attractive  to 
others.  IIoav  far  the  study  of  ceremonial  tea,  fioAver  arrangement, 
and  other  such  accomplishments  is  conducive  to  this  end,  is  an  open 
question.  It  may  be  Avell  to  alloAV  these  extras  to  those  who  choose 
to  pay  for  them. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  our  students,  so  much  seems  posi- 
tively necessary  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  may  be  omitted.  Every 
educated  woman  should  have  a good  knowledge  of  her  oAvn  language, 
and  this  requires  a large  share  of  the  pupils’  time.  While  Chinese 
enters  so  largely  into  the  most  ordinary  reading  and  Avriting  it  may 
AA^ell  take  the  place  of  the  classical  studies  in  our  English  and  Ameri- 

* [As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  and  have  been  in  the  Joshi  Gakuin  for  over  ten 
years  29  scholarships  of  GO  yen  eacli  (this  amount  being  however  aften  reduced  by  defi- 
cits in  appropriations).  As  the  school  ranged  from  about  80  students  to  200  at  present 
the  60  per  cent  of  the  text  leaves  a mistaken  impression,  Ed.  Conf.  Proc.]. 
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can  Schools,  and  the  English  language  is  sufficiently  engrossing  to 
make  the  study  of  other  modern  languages  unnecessary.  In  one  of 
our  girls  schools  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught.  To  some  of  us  this 
seems  an  unwise  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  while  so  much 
must  he  given  to  the  other  languages  mentioned.  'We  all  rejoice  in 
the  movement  recently  made  hy  the  educational  department  toward 
lessening  the  amount  of  Chinese  required  in  the  schools. 

Japanese  girls  need  especially  the  kind  of  discipline  given  by  the 
study  of  mathematics.  The  most  enthusiastic  and  winning  teacher  on 
the  faculty  should  have  charge  of  that  branch,  and  it  should  be  insisted 
upon  for  all  who  expect  to  complete  any  course  of  study.  Our  pupils 
must  know  something  of  ali  the  principal  sciences.  The  instruction  in 
these  branches  as  well  as  in  mathematics  should  be  given  in  their  own 
language  in  an  academic  course.  In  a college  course  English  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  for  these  studies.  The  Eno'lish  laimuagre 
should  be  taught  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  students  freedom  in 
reading,  writing  and  es])ecially  in  conversation  Practice  in  inter- 
preting is  of  great  value.  Every  school  should  give  a short  course  in 
teaching  and  training  chiidren,  and  every  teacher’s  work  should  be  an 
object  lesson  in  teaching.  The  question  between  the  Norinal  School 
and  the  College  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  an  old  one.  In  my 
opinion  the  Christian  'oilege  is  more  needed  just  now  in  Japan. 

Music  is  an  important  part  of  our  curriculum, — vocal  music  in 
classes  should  be  required.  The  alnlity  to  play  ordinary  church  music 
on  the  cabinet  organ  is  also  most  desirable,  for  these  school  girls  are 
the  only  dependence  of  the  churches  for  music.  The  simplest  method 
of  teaching  music  available  would  seem  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  Japan 
but  the  discussion  of  Tonic  Sol  Fa  vs.  the  Staff  Notation  is  not  in  our 
province. 

After  all,  character  building  is  the  most  important  part  of  our 
work.  Japanese  girls  are  easily  led,  and  for  that  reason  few  rules  are 
necessary, — but  they  are  apt  to  follow  without  much  thought  a leader 
whom  they  admire.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  generalize.  They  need 
to  be  taught  general  principles  of  action,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
govern  themselves  by  those  principles.  They  are  too  apt  to  be  guided 
by  the  teacher  or  by  public  opinion  while  in  school,  and  to  drop  back 
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into  the  old  ways  after  going  home.  Having  been  taught  for  centur- 
ies to  have  no  will  apart  from  that  of  the  head  of  the  family,  what 
wonder  that  the  Japanese  woman  of  the  present  day  finds  it  hard  to 
assert  her  own  principles  ? Unless  the  school  girls  come  into  such 
personal  relations  with  Christ  as  to  know  Him  as  Savior  and  to  have 
experience  of  His  power  working  in  them,  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
be  strong  and  aggressive  after  leaving  school.  A thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  is  essential.  Let  us  teach  the  Bible  as  history,  as  litera- 
ture,— but  above  all  as  a personal  revelation  of  Grod  to  the  individual 
soul.  Let  Christ  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  be  evidently  the  centre  and  soul  of  all  our  school  work.  Dr. 
Barbour  says  : “ He  would  be  a strange  missionary  teacher  who  could 

not  make  his  pupils  feel  a dozen  times  a day  that  geography  is  but  a 
description  of  one  of  God’s  estates,  that  it  is  God  whose  will  makes  the 
laws  of  chemistry,  physics,  or  astronomy, — God  who  rules  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations,  and  that  the  laws  of  number,  order  and  thought 
are  expressions  of  His  mind. 

We  must  make  practical  application  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
teachings  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  encourage  our  students  not 
only  to  live  noble  lives,  but  to  help  others  to  such  living.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  leading  and  helping  younger  girls  is  a great  factor  in 
developing  the  older  ones.  Sunday  school  work  under  the  direction  of 
their  teachers  is  of  much  value.  Let  the  students  while  yet  in  school 
follow  the  example  of  the  Christ  who  came  “ not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister.” 

About  forty  students  of  the  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki,  carry 
on  twelve  Sunday  schools  and  twelve  women’s  meetings  with  excellent 
results,  and  the  students  of  other  schools  are  doing  similar  work. 

Not  all  schools  should  have  the  same  curriculum.  Every  school 
should  have  its  strong  points.  Methods  must  vary.  Only  a few  col- 
leges are  yet  needed.  Some  schools  should  have  a preparatory  course 
below  the  academic.  Exact  uniformity  is  not  to  be  desired,  though  it 
would  be  well  if  all  the  schools  of  academic  grade  could  prepare  in 
a general  way  for  the  higher  schools. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Christian  school  for 
girls  in  Japan  is  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  demand  the  best  energies 
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of  more  workers  than  we  are  at  all  likely  to  obtain.  With  this  im- 
mense field  to  cover  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  cramming  or  to  give  to 
our  pupils  anything  like  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they 
study  ? How  is  it  ])ossible  even  to  teach  them  how  to  study  when 
they  must  in  so  short  a time  undertake  so  many  subjects  ? This  is  a 
7)n)blem  with  which  we  are  constantly  struggling,  and  which  may 
wait  long  for  a satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Clement  gave  a vivid  picture  of  this  difiiculty  not  long  ago 
in  an  article  on  cramming,  in  the  Japan  Evangelist.  The  recen., 
action  of  the  educational  department  seems  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  may  afford  some  relief.  But  we  shall  still  be  between  iScylla 
and  Charybdis. 

The  true  teacher  cannot  be  content  to  let  her  work  for  her  pupils 
end  with  their  school  life.  In  thought  she  follows  them  to  their 
homes  and  longs  to  encourage  and  helji  them  in  the  new  and  trpug 
experiences  through  Avhich  they  must  pass.  Tliese  girls  have  so  little 
to  hel^i  them  after  leaving  school.  M iny  of  them  find  the  restraint 
and  monotony  of  Japanese  home  life  almost  unendurable.  The 
teacher  who  can  s]iend  a jiart  of  her  time  in  keeping  in  touch  by 
letters  or  visits  with  former  pupils  is  doing  l)y  no  means  the  least 
important  part  of  her  work.  In  some  cases  there  are  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  to  use  her  influence  through  contributions  to  the 
school  or  alumnae  puldications  ; let  her  employ  such  opportunities  to 
the  full.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  of  an  English  magazine 
devoted  to  the  graduates  of  our  schools  which  should  be  edited  by 
missionary  teachers  and  should  carry  periodically  to  the  former 
students  insjuration  and  encouragement  from  the  schools  they  love 
and  to  which  they  are  so  loyal.  Another  friend  suggests  a sort  of 
Chautauqua  course  in  which  the  young  women  may  unite  after  leaving 
school,  that  they  may  not  drop  entirely,  as  they  are  tempted  to  do, 
the  habits  of  study  and  reading  formed  in  school.  Perhaps  these 
ideas  may  be  combined  when  some  one  appears  who  is  not  over 
burdened  with  duties  inside  the  school,  so  that  she  can  superintend 
such  a plan. 

But,  after  all,  our  work  is  mostly  done  for  a student  when  she- 
leaves  us.  The  school  has  set  its  seal  upon  her  for  good  or  for  evil 
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and  the  results  can  he  little  changed  hy  further  effort.  What  are 
tliese  results  as  we  see  them  in  Japan  today 

A recent  list  of  Christian  schools  for  young  women  gives  the 
Woman’s  Union  School  in  Yokohama  opened  in  1871  as  the  oldest, 
hut  Mrs.  Hephurn  and  others  had  hegun  work  of  that  kind  several 
years  earlier.  For  more  than  thirty  five  years  school  work  for  girls 
has  heen  going  on  in  this  land.  Two  years  ago  the  numher  of 
Christian  schools  for  them  was  nearly  sixty,  with  about  five  thousand 
students.  Tlie  numher  of  students  is  prohahly  greater  now.  Tlie 
girls  who  have  gone  out  from  these  schools  must  he  numhered  liy  the 
ten  thousand, — s,  single  school  in  twenty  five  years  has  had  nine 
hundred  pupils.  Very  many  of  the  students  have  remained  in  school 
hut  a short  time,  not  long  enough  to  learn  much  of  Christian  truth, 
or  to  have  their  characters  largely  molded  hy  their  school  life.  Yet 
CA^en  these  girls  often  gain  more  than  we  realize.  There  are  vast 
results  whicli  we  cannot  see,  which  Avill  never  he  known  till  the  judg- 
ment is  set  the  hooks  are  opened. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  preach  the  gospel  in  chapel  or  theatre  to 
the  multitudes  avIio  come  and  go,  many  of  them  hearing  the  message 
hut  once,  if  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  time  and  money  in  scattering 
broadcast  the  ]U’inted  word, — because  here  and  there  a soul  is  open 
to  the  truth, — because  now  and  then  the  seed  falls  on  good  ground, 
— what  shall  Ave  say  of  the  agency  through  Avhich  Ha'c  thousand  girls 
in  a year,  for  one  month  or  for  ten,  receive  daily  teaching  of  Christian 
truth,  and  see  daily  illustration  of  Christian  living  ? One  of  our 
ablest  workers  in  this  department  asks  hoAV  many  of  our  preachers 
have  such  congregations  as  are  given  to  us  avIio  have  the  privilege  of 
teaching  in  girls’  schools  ? Many  of  the  girls  stay  Avith  us  for  several 
years,  and  Ave  have  such  opportunities  for  teaching  and  training  them 
in  the  Christian  life  as  are  given  to  fcAV  Avorkers  in  the  churches.  So 
that  as  an  evangelistic  ageiicy  our  girls’  schools  must  lie  ranked 
among  the  most  important.  Dr.  Imhrie  Avrites  : “ Lest  the  results 

of  AAnrk  OAnn  among  the  pupils  Avho  leave  comparatiAnly  early  in  the 
oeurse  he  undervalued,  I quote  what  Avas  said  to  me  not  long  ago  by 
the  Eev.  M.  Uemura,  one  of  the  best  informed  of  all  the  ministers  in 
Japan.  Mr.  Uemura  told  me  that  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
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the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  who  have  entered  the  church  in  recent 
years  are  men  and  women  who  once  attended  Christian  schools,  to  all 
appearance  without  receiving  any  deep  impression.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  true  that  it  had  greatly  added  to  his  confidence  in  the 
the  value  of  Christian  schools.” 

We  find  the  day  pupils  much  harder  to  reach  tlian  tlie  hoarders, 
and  the  results  among  them  are  comparatively  small.  Yet  here  is  a 
grand  opportunity,  if  we  had  hut  the  time  to  utilize  it,  for  work  in 
homes  where  the  teacher  is  almost  always  welcome. 

Many  girls  go  hack  to  their  homes  and  live  much  the  same  kind 
of  lives  as  before.  The  casual  ohserver  may  see  little  result  of  the 
school  training,  hut  the  seed  has  heen  planted.  Feehle  though  their 
faith  may  he,  they  do  not  forget  the  teachings  of  the  school.  They 
do  read  tlieir  Bihles  and  pra}",  and  an  occasional  opportunity  for  a 
prayer  meeting  and  a social  hour  witli  two  or  three  school  mates  or  a 
teacher  is  regarded  as  a rare  privilege.  They  do  aspire  to  something 
better  in  their  homes  than  they  Avould  haA^e  cared  for  Avithout  the 
school  days,  and  they  have  a constantly  increasing  infiuence  on  the 
home  life  of  Japan.  One  of  our  graduates  writes  Avdiat  others  have 
said  before  : “ We  cannot  expect  to  see  the  real  result  of  the  present 

system  of  AA'oman’s  education  novvu  After  two  or  three  generations, 
when  the  girls  aaJio  are  receiving  the  education  become  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  the  results  can  he  seen.” 

But  there  are  some  of  our  students  aaJio  remain  through  a long 
course  of  study  and  go  out  to  represent  more  truly  their  alma  mater. 
The  Joslii  Gakuin  in  ten  years  has  graduated  forty  eight  of  four 
hundred  and  tAventy  nine  pupils.  The  Kobe  Jo  Gakuin  in  tAventy 
five  years  has  graduated  1 64  of  about  nine  hundred  pupiils.  Other 
schools  shoAV  a similar  record.  What  of  these  graduates  ? We  are 
sometimes  contemptuously  told  that  our  mission  schools  are  good  for 
nothing  hut  to  turn  out  “ nurse  girls  for  missionaries.”  A very  few 
may  have  heen  employed  in  such  Avork.  Many  have  been  and  are 
in  direct  Christian  Avork,  either  as  teachers  in  Christian  schools  or  as 
language  teachers,  interpreters,  and  evangelistic  Avorkers  Avith  mis- 
sionaries. As  they  grow  older  some  take  up  independent  evan- 
gelistic Avork. 
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Of  Ferris  Seminary  it  was  said  four  years  ago  that  of  five- 
hundred  students  enrolled,  sixty  five  per  cent  had  become  Christians, . 
and  that  ninety  fi.ve  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  baptized  Chris- 
tians, the  other  five  per  cent  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  their 
parents’  consent.  I have  been  told  that  every  graduate  of  the  Joshi 
Gakuin  has  been  a professed  Christian.  Of  the  Kobe  School  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  were  church  members,  and  several  others  wished 
to  unite  with  the  church.  Of  the  forty  eight  graduates  of  Joshi- 
Gakuin  forty  one  have  been  engaged  in  definite  Christian  work  and 
twenty  six  are  now  so  engaged,  besides  eiglit  who  are  wives  of  Chris- 
tian workers.  Of  the  164  graduates  of  the  Kobe  School  one  hundred 
have  been  in  direct  Christian  work,  including  teaching  in  Christian - 
schools,  and  more  than  forty  including  wives  of  Christian  workers 
are  now  so  engaged 

Twenty  graduates  from  the  Collegiate  Dejiartment  of  Kwassui 
Jo  Gakko  are  occupying  influential  positions  in  educational  work, 
and  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing.” 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  school  girls  learn  to  despise  the 
homely  duties  of  every  day  life.  Let  one  of  their  own  number 
answer  this  criticism.  “ For  my  experience,  as  I studied  more  I got 
the  more  consecrated  spirit.  I am  most  willing  to  do  any  kind  of 
work  however  low  and  degraded,  if  it  is  God’s  will  and  my  duty. 
No  work  seems  to  me  low  or  degraded  if  I do  it  with  noble  spirit. 

I can  do  even  servant’s  work  if  necessary.” — Nor  is  this  by  an}^  means 
a solitary  case,  though  we  do  need  to  guard  against  the  inherent 
tendency  of  the  Japanese  girl  to  despise  manual  labor  We  have 
been  told  that  our  graduates  were  unfitted  for  home  life,  and  there 
have  been  times  when  it  has  been  said  that  even  educated  Christian 
men  did  not  wish  to  marry  the  graduates  of  girls’  schools.  But  in 
general  our  girls  do  marry,  124  of  164  graduates  of  Kobe  have 
married.  So  far  as  I know  but  seven,  of  these  have  been  divorced, 
none  of  them  through  serious  fault  of  her  own,  and  in  four  of  these 
cases  there  has  been  a happy  second  marriage.  Probably  the  propor- 
tion would  not  differ  greatly  in  other  schools. 

What  does  it  mean  for"Japan  that  in  so  many  homes  the  wife 
and  mother  is  seeking,  however  imperfectly,  to  live  her  life  for- 
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Christ,  and  to  teach  her  little  ones  of  Him  ? Will  not  tlie  hoys  and 
girls  in  these  homes  grow  into  nobler,  purer  men  and  stronger  women 
than  those  of  the  present  generation  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  liome 
that  our  graduates  are  influencing  Japan.  The  teachers  in  our 
schools,  the  pastors’  wives,  the  young  women  who  go  in  and  out  of 
tliousands  of  homes  by  the  side  of  the  missionary  and  more  than 
double  her  efficiency,  are  wielding  an  immense  influence  on  tlie  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  formerly  .said  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  our  graduates  to  obtain  positions  in  government 
schools,  but  for  sometime  more  such  positions  have  been  open  to 
them  than  they  could  fill.  The  demand  for  workers  trained  in 
Christian  schools  is  far  greater  than  tlie  supjfly. 

As  I look  over  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  us  in  this  educa- 
tional work,  I am  full  of  gratitude  for  what  He  has  wrought,  yet  the 
tliought  which  most  impresses  me  is,  “ Not  as  though  I had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect,  but  I follow  after.”  Our 
.schools  are  not  yet  what  they  should  be.  They  are  not  yet  such 
efficient  agents  in  the  evangelization  of  this  land  as  God  means 
them  to  be. 

0,  friends,  who  have  the  ])rivilege  of  working  for  the  gilds  of 
Ja]ian  ! Let  us  go  back  to  our  .schools  resolved  so  to  let  Christ 
possess  us  that  we  may  be  the  best  God  can  make  of  us,  and  may  let 
Him  do  the  best  He  can  through  us  for  these  girls,  that  so  they  may- 
go  out, — every  one  of  them, — to  do  His  work  and  to  live  His  life  foi- 
Japan. 


HISCU88ION. 

Miss  C.  A.  Converse,  A.  B.  U.,  Yokohama 

I.  The  Missionary, — 

1.  Should  be  in  symrpathy  with  Ja]ianese  customs  so  far  as- 
they  are  not  wrong.  She  should  not  condemn  any  custom  becauiJe 
it  is  strange.  She  should  try-  to  see  the  good  in  the  Japanese  for  she 
c.au  work  with  greater  hope  and  courage  if  she  does  so, 

2.  Should  learn  the  Jajianese  language.  No  matter  how  well 
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the  Japanese  girl  may  know  English  she  cannot  express  herself  as 
freely  in  that  language  as  in  her  own.  The  missionary  can  know 
the  hearts  of  the  girls  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue 
better  than  through  any  other. 

3.  Should  have  great  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer. 

4.  Should  never  forget  that  she  is  more  missionary  than 
teacher.  The  live  teacher  must  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  a good 
school  as  to  become  too  busy  to  attend  to  her  pupils’  spiritual  needs. 
We  are  here  to  teach  Christ.  Everything  else  is  secondary.* 

II.  1.  The  aim  of  the  mission  schools  is  to  educate  girls  for 
Japan.  Japan’s  great  need  is  a thoughtful,  sincere,  pure  womanhood. 
To  accom])lish  this  the  education  given,  whether  advanced  or  not, 
must  be  thorough.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  and  be  Christian. 

2.  The  Japanese  education  must  have  preference  to  the  foreign. 

3.  The  Bible  should  be  carefully  taught  as  the  rule  of  life  and 
it  should  be  taught  in  Japanese.  The  Bible  studied  is  the  Bible 
best  known  and  best  loved.  To  the  Japanese  girl  that  Bible  should 
be  the  Japanese  Bible.  Much  profit  is  gained  by  studying  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  but  it  should  never  displace  the  Japanese  Bible,  for  it  is 
that  which  she  must  use  in  talking  to  her  friends. 

4.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  to  recognize  the  fact  that  God  is 
supreme  and  that  He  is  the  one  to  trust  and  to  fear — that  sometimes 
it  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  resist  steadily  the  opposition  which 
friends  may  raise  in  her  path  of  duty.  More  than  anything  else  the 
Japanese  girl  needs  to  learn  to  stand  for  ])rinciple. 

III.  The  length  of  the  course.  It  must  be  long  enough  to 
make  a deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  character.  Apart  from 
the  Normal  School  the  highest  advantages  offered  to  girls  by  the  the 
Japanese  is  a course  of  five  years  from  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  higher  primary  school — or,  counted  from  the  very  beginning, 
eleven  years.  Few  of  our  missionary  schools  do  less  than  that.  Most 

* [Tliough  not  unimportant  for  that  reason,  or  unworthy  of  our  best  efforts,  as 
some  of  our  critics  urge  that  missionary  workers  so  regard  them  ; as  if  instruction  would 
deteriorate  in  proportion  as  a teacher  is  faithful  to  Christ,  i.  e.  to  duty — a charge  not  sub- 
stantiated as  yet  by  fact.  The  strange  fallacy  that  Christianity  and  true  scientific 
pedagogy  are  inconsistent  infects  so  many  Japanese  minds, — even  some  of  high  standing 
as  Christian  teachers  or  leaders  being  captivated  by  this  fallacy,  Ed.  Conf.  Proc.] 
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of  them  do  more.  In  the  quality  of  teaching  most  of  the  mission 
schools  lead  the  Ja})anese  Schools.  Only  a few  girls  are  ready  for 
the  higher  collegiate  course.  Is  there  not  a question  whether 
money  gathered  for  missionary  purposes  should  be  used  for  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  a college  ? Would  it  not  be  more  honest 
to  make  an  appeal  to  philanthropic  individuals  to  do  this  work 
rather  tlian  to  use  the  ordinary  mission  money  for  it  ? 

IV.  Do  not  expect  too  much  of  the  girls.  Danger  of  thinking 
that  because  a girl  has  been  su]iported  in  a mission  school  for  eight 
or  ten  years  siie  should  be  ready  for  every  good  work — whether  it  be 
teaching  children  or  exhorting  the  stranger.  American  girls  who 
have  an  ancestry  of  Christian  influence  are  not  asked  or  expected  to 
do  what  many  think  our  girls  ought  to  do.  How  much  direct, 
])ersonal,  Christian  work  did  we  do  with  strangers  before  we  became 
missionaries  ? 

We  must  not  be  discouraged  because  some  seem  to  fail,  klany 
who  from  the  force  of  circumstances  cannot  live  an  oj^en  Christian 
life  in  their  homes  have  not  lost  their  faith  and  will  teach  their 
children  the  good  way. 

In  conclusion  our  work  is  a most  im])ortant  one  and  we  must 
not  waver  before  any  difficulties  or  discouragements  but  press  forward 
leading  our  girls  onward  to  a high  and  noble  way  of  thinking  and 
living. 


THIRD  PAPER: 

Theological  Schools. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  D.,  A.  R.  C.,  Kyoto. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a man  who  had  long  been  the  janitor  of 
a Theological  Seminary  tlianking  God  that  after  forty  years’  connec- 
tion with  a Theological  Seminar}’  lie  still  retained  his  religion.  I was 
reminded  of  this  ridiculous  story  not  long  ago  on  hearing  one  Avho 
had  been  connected  with  the  work  of  theological  instruction  say,  “ Our 
students  are  teachable  during  the  first  and  second  years,  but  by  the 
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fourth  year  they  are  so  insolent  that  we  liave  to  turn  them  out  ” It 
is  certainly  jiossible  that  one  may  study  about  Christianity  for  three 
or  four  years  in  a school  and  yet  have  less  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  less  fitness  for  Christian  work  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 
Pare  as  we  may  hope  that  this  result  is,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  all 
the  work  of  these  schools  is  of  the  greatest  use  as  a preparation  for 
Christian  work.  I have  no  syra])athy  with  th«  slashing  style  of 
criticism  which  some  have  indulgetl  in,  but  it  may  be  that  tliere  are 
some  small  grounds  for  some  of  the  criticisms  wliich  have  been  made, 
and  in  any  case  the  problem  of  making  these  schools  most  useful  and 
effective  in  their  work  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry  of  the  present  age  is  so  important  and  difiicult  that  it  needs 
the  most  careful  and  prayerful  consideration  in  every  detail  from  all 
those  connected  in  any  way  with  it,  and  it  so  intimately  concerns  the 
whole  Christian  work  that  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  work  must  have  a deep  interest  in  the  work  of  these 
schools. 

It  may  be  claimed  in  the  first  place  that  the  Theological  School 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; with  all  its  imperfections  there  is  nothing 
that  can  take  its  place.  The  old  plan  of  study  under  some  eminent 
pastor  had  indeed  the  advantage  of  giving  good  opportunity  for  a man 
of  strong  personality  to  make  the  most  of  his  personal  infiuence  over 
the  pupils,  and  it  gave  a good  op[)ortunity  for  instruction  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry,  but  its  universal  abandonment  would 
seem  to  indicate  its  imperfection,  and  with  the  growing  complexity 
of  theological  studies  it  is  more  and  more  impossible  for  them  to  be 
properly  tauglit  by  one  who  is  engrossed  in  the  busy  work  of  the  pas- 
torate or  even  by  two  or  more  pastors  in  co-o[)eration.  Unless  vm 
consider  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  so  simple  and-,  easy  as  to  need  no 
preparation,  or  have  faith  that  God  will  habitually  dispense  with 
human  instruments  in  this  one  line  of  worlc,  we  cannot  but  consider 
the  Theological  School  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Cliristian 
church,  and  we  may  well  take  all  the  time  at  our  disposal  for  con- 
sidering how  to  make  these  institutions  most  etficient. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I must  give  warning  that  I have  no- 
thing sensational  or  revolutionary  to  propose,  nor  do  I think  it  prof- 
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itable  to  attempt  to  draw  a picture  of  an  ideal  school  which  I could 
not  tell  how  to  realise  or  which  I did  not  think  to  he  within 
the  range  of  the  practical  at  this  time  and  place.  I will  content 
myself  with  the  humble  task  of  asking,  and  answering  as  well  as  I 
can,  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  questions  connected  with 
the  actual  work  of  Theological  Scliools  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time. ' I am,  however,  not  intending  to  raise  one  proldem  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  that  is,  the  question  of  getting 
students  for  these  schools.  Scarcity  of  students  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  these  schools  at  present,  but  the  causes  cannot,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  treated  of  in  this  paper.  It  is  of  course  vain  to  try  to  attract 
students  by  making  the  schools  popular , all  that  the  managers  or 
teachers  of  these  schools  can  do  is  to  conduct  them  in  the  manner 
which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  young  men  seeking  help  in  pre- 
paration for  Christian  work ; the  sup|>ly  of  young  men  seeking  to 
enter  u]ion  sucli  work  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  churches  from 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  come  and  for  which  they  will  desire  to 
work,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  will  for  the 
most  part  get  their  preliminary  education.  Tlie  problems  of  building 
up  the  life  of  the  churches  and  of  conducting  the  schools  for  young 
men  are  certainly  too  great  to  be  discussed  in  the  same  paper  with 
that  of  theological  education.  These  questions,  however,  are  of 
course  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  I need  not  stop  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Theological 
School  will  have  much  to  do  with  promoting  the  life  of  the  churches 
and  thus  in  turn  will  help  to  make  both  a demand  for  and  a sup^ily 
of  tlisological  students.  ’ 

I.  What  should  be  the  intellectual  grade  of  these  schools,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  intellectual  attainments  should  be  required  for  ad- 
mission ? Important  as  this  question  is,  there  seems  to  be  little  need 
of  discussion  of  it  so  far  as  the  regular  course  is  concerned,  for  nearly 
all  the  Theological  Schools  agree  in  requiring  the  equivalent  of 
graduation  from  a Middle  School.  This  certainly  seems  none  too 
high  for  the  preliminary  education  of  tlie  ministry  in  a land  where 
education  is  so  well  advanced  and  so  considerably  diffused  as  in  Japan, 
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and,  as  schools  are  now  arranged  here,  it  ■'.vould  probably  be  difficult 
to  insist  on  more. 

I would,  however,  urge  that,  as  far  as  possible,  there  be  a Special 
Course  in  addition  to  the  regular  one,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
reasons  are, — (1)  tliat  the  regular  course  is  unable  at  present  to 
furnish  enough  men  for  the  needs  of  the  work,  and  (2)  that  especial- 
ly in  a mission  land  not  a few  men  are  led  to  become  Christians  when 
they  are  too  old  to  enter  the  Middle  School  and  yet  who  in  strength 
of  character  and  general  ability  are  worthy  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Such  men  may  indeed  not  often  develop  into  pastors  of  large  city 
churches,  but  yet  they  will  find  an  abundant  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness as  evangelists  or  as  pastors  of  the  smaller  churches.  Such  men 
need  careful  training,  all  the  more  because  they  have  not  had  so  much 
of  a general  education,  but  it  can  hardly  be  given  to  advantage  in  the 
same  classes  with  students  who  have  had  a more  thorough  preliminary 
training  and  who  are  able  to  use  English  text-books.  Erorn  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  a school  which  for  many  years  has  had  both 
the  regular  and  the  special  departments  I am  convinced  that  both  a,re 
needed,  and  that  it  is  wise  use  of  strength  to  carry  on  both  in  spite  of 
the  doubling  of  labor  involved,  and  it  is  my  lielief  that  the  graduates 
•of  the  special  course  have  averaged  as  well  in  the  test  of  actual  work 
ns  those  of  the  regular  course — that  is  that  as  large  a proportion  of  them 
have  turned  out  to  be  useful  men.  If  there  are  to  be  two  courses  it 
.seems  reasonable  that  there  should  be  quite  a little  difference  in  the 
amount  of  scholastic  requirements  for  admission.  For  example,  it 
seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  students  in  the  Kegiilar  Course 
should  be  able  to  use  English  text-books,  but  students  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Special  Course  without  any  knowledge  of  English  ; 
moreover,  while  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  make  the  standard  in  this 
course  too  low,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  candidates  for  it  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  their  general  ability  to  take  the  work  of  the 
course  to  advantage  rather  than  to  require  proficiency  in  certain  speci- 
fied studies. 

II.  What  should  be  taught  in  the  Theological  School  ? I have 
no  intention  of  undertaking  to  present  a model  curriculum,  because 
there  is  so  much  general  agreement  as  to  most  of  the  studies  which 
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enter  into  it  and  because  so  much  depends  upon  circumstances  in  tlio 
arrangement  of  the  details.  I wish,  however,  to  raise  the  question 
whether  there  is  not  some  danger  of  our  trying  to  get  too  much  into 
the  curriculum.  There  are  many  subjects  which  it  would  be  eminent- 
ly desirable  for  a preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  if 
we  undertake  to  get  them  all  into  the  short  space  of  three  school  years 
there  is  no  small  danger  that  some  of  the  ■work  will  be  done  in  a very 
unprofitable  way  or  that  the  students  -will  bo  overburdened.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  custom  in  Japanese 
schools  to  crowd  a multitude  of  studies  into  the  curriculum  and  to  fill 
the  student’s  time  from  morning  till  night  with  recitations  and  lec- 
tures, but  I cannot  believe  that  it  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
especially  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  student’s  course.  A curriculum 
may  seem  to  be  rich  if  it  includes  courses  of  lectures  on  a great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  if  the  student’s  time  is  so  occupied  ■with  taking 
notes  tliat  he  has  little  time  for  real  study  or  none  for  independent 
thought  the  actual  result  may  be  poverty.  It  is  better  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  no  one  can  learn  everything  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  know  in  three  school  years,  and  to  be  content  with  teaching  a few 
things  w'ell  and  in  such  a way  as  to  best  train  the  student  in  thinking 
rather  than  to  try  to  cram  his  mind  with  elementary  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics. 

I add  a few  words  on  two  special  points. 

(1)  As  to  the  English  language.  This  language  cannot  be 
neglected  in  the  theological  curriculum  in  this  country ; it  is  too 
important  for  the  Christian  minister  both  as  a means  by  which  he  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  thought  of  the  West,  and  can 
nourish  his  own  intellectual  life,  and  as  a means  for  reaching  young- 
men  and  for  gaining  for  himself  some  degree  of  respect  as  an  educated 
man.  Students  entering  the  Regular  Course  should  be  required  to 
have  at  least  a fair  reading  knowledge  of  English,  which  should  be 
kept  up  and  enlarged  by  the  regular  use  of  that  language  in  at  least  a 
ptu't  of  their  studies,  and  students  in  the  Special  or  Vernacular  Courso 
should  at  least  be  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  reading  know- 
ledge of  it.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  wfill  not  keep  up  their  acquaint- 
ance with  it  after  leaving  the  school,  but  I think  it  will  in  general  be 
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found  that  the  most  successful  ministers  are  those  wlio  have  kept  up 
their  use  of  English. 

(2)  As  to  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Especially  as  to  Greek,  I greatly 
regret  that  it  cannot  be  made  a part  of  the  curriculum.  Even  a com- 
paratively small  acquaintance  is  of  so  much  use  in  enabling  one  to  use 
the  best  commentaries  and  to  understand  (to  some  extent)  many 
questions  of  translation  and  interpretation,  that  it  seems  a great  pity 
that  a man  whose  life-work  is  so  largely  to  be  the  expounding  of  this 
book  should  know  nothing  of  its  original  language.  But  I am  obliged 
to  admit  that  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  so  hard  to  interest  Japan- 
ese students  in  this  study  that  I have  no  heart  to  attempt  further  to 
to  require  it  of  them,  and  I should  judge  that  other  schools  may  have 
had  somewhat  the  same  experience.  Still  less  encouragement  would 
there  be  for  attempting  to  require  Hebrew  : in  fact  I judge  that  it 
has  been  taught  very  little  in  Japan. 

III.  Practical  Work  It  may  be  supposed  that  all  will  admit 
that  the  theological  student  does  not  cease  to  be  under  obligation  to 
serve  Christ  according  to  Iris  ability  by  direct  Christian  work  while  he 
is  pursuing  liis  studies,  and  also  that  he  needs  to  engage  in  some  such 
work  for  his  own  spiritual  good  ; tlie  question  here  raised  is  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  students  should  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  under  more  or  less  supervision  from  the 
teachers,  or  whether  it  should  be  left  an  entirely  voluntary  matter  in 
whicli  the  student  is  free  to  do  as  little  as  he  pleases  and  in  which  he 
is  left  without  any  guidance  on  the  [)art  of  the  fiiculty.  I hold  the 
former  view  and  claim  that  this  work  should  be  recognized  and  treated 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  admitted  that  three  years 
is  a short  time  even  for  the  intellectual  preparation  for  the  ministry  ; 
also  that  the  student  can  and  generally  does  gain  much  valuable 
experience  by  work  during  the  summer  vacation  ; also  that  the  analo- 
gy, sometimes  used,  of  the  medical  school  with  its  clinics  and  hospital 
practice  does  not  fully  hold.  Yet  I still  think  that  much  is  lost 
by  not  making  practical  work  a part  of  the  course  and  giving  the 
students  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a skilful  teacher  in  it.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  help  to  bring  the  work  of  the  school  into  touch  with  the 
actual  world  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a matter  of  abstract 
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speculation  or  of  mere  scholastic  research  and  intellectual  discipline. 
For  another,  an  experienced  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
students  much  valuable  counsel  and  help,  and  to  give  it  more  practical- 
ly if  based  upon  the  student’s  actual  work  than  if  given  in  the  class- 
room without  such  close  relation  to  actually  existing  facts.  If  in  the 
faculty  there  is  a teacher  of  practical  theology,  experienced  in  actual 
work  and  wise  in  giving  counsel,  who  will  see  that  the  students’  time 
for  practical  work  is  used  to  the  best  advantage,  who  will  keep  some 
oversight  of  what  they  are  doing  and  will  individually  give  hints  or 
counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  and  who  will  in  class  exercises 
bring  together  the  experiences  of  the  class  (and  of  others)  for  discussion 
and  comment,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
departments  of  the  school.  If  necessary  to  make  time  for  it  I should 
say  that  almost  any  study  of  the  curriculum  might  be  shortened. 

lA^.  The  Nurture  of  the  Students’  Religious  Life.  AA^e  do  not, 
indeed,  wish  to  imitate  the  Jesuit  seminaries  and  subject  our  students 
to  a strict  course  of  spiritual  exercises  which  shall  mold  them  to  a 
fixed  form  of  piety,  but  it  certainly  stems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  mistake  to  hold  that  the  Theological  School  is  to  give  pure- 
ly intellectual  training  and  leave  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  students 
to  themselves  and  the  churches.  The  school  is  not,  indeed,  a church, 
but  if  it  undertakes  to  help  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry  it  cannot  possibly  neglect  so  important  a part  of  their 
preparation  as  their  spiritual  nurture.  As  well  might  a military  aca- 
demy content  itself  with  teaching  mathematics  etc.,  and  take  no  concern 
as  to  whether  its  graduates  w'ere  officers  and  gentlemen. 

As  to  the  mode  of  nurturing  the  religious  life  of  the  students,  no 
one  method  or  means  is  to  be  depended  on  exclusively  ; rather  an  ear- 
nest spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man  should  pervade  the  whole  institu- 
tion and  characterise  all  its  life  and  work.  The  daily  devotional 
services  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  a real  help  to  spiritual  life, 
and  occasional  special  services  or  the  observance  of  special  days — such 
as  Good  Friday — have  advantages.  (We  have  for  the  past  two  years 
observed  Good  Friday  by  going  out  to  a quiet  place  in  the  country  and 
holding  a service  of  prayer  and  communion.)  Such  little  things,  too, 
as  closing  the  school  year  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
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have  use  in  helping  the  students  remember  that  scholastic  attainments 
are  not  the  chief  end  of  the  school.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
means  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  class-room. 
No  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  greater  than  to  allow  the  notion 
that  the  class-room  work  is  solely  intellectual  and  to  depend  on  special 
seasons  or  services  to  fui-nish,  as  it  were,  an  antidote  to  this  in- 
tellectualism.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  class-room  work,  if  properly 
condueted,  ought  to  be  as  profitable  in  spiritual  as  in  intellectual  disci- 
pline. Take  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  example.  No  one  can  have 
more  aversion  than  myself  to  the  unscientific  way  of  using  that  book 
which  makes  no  serious  effort  to  learn  the  real  meaning  of  the  writers 
and  which  accepts  any  interesting  or  apparently  edifying  meaning 
which  can  be  imposed  upon  the  text  or  forced  from  it,  making  the 
Scriptures  a nose  of  wax  which  can  be  twisted  into  any  shape  the 
reader  fancies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a seientifie  ” or  ‘‘  literary  ” 
study  of  the  Bible  which  is  concerned  only  with  grammatical  niceties 
or  literary  beauties  and  neglects  its  religious  and  moral  lessons  is  sure- 
ly out  of  place  in  the  Theological  School.  I feel  strongly  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  separate  Bible  study  into  purely  scientific  exegesis  and  pure- 
ly devotional  reading,  and  then  confine  one  to  the  closet  and  one  to  the 
study  or  class-room.  Rather,  as  Paul  pra5'ed  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also,  all  real  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  both  with 
the  mind  and  with  the  heart,  both  truly  scientific  and  truly  devout.  So 
Church  History  can  be  taught,  on  the  one  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
advocate’s  one-sided  plea  for  the  doctrines  or  polity  which  the  teacher 
holds,  and  on  the  other,  as  if  there  were  no  Divine  hand  at  work  in  tlie 
history  of  the  church  and  as  if  it  had  no  lessons  for  the  present  age,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  study  should  not  be  both  truly  scientific  and 
truly  devout.  If  the  daily  work  of  the  class-room  is  pervaded  by  this 
truly  devout  spirit  of  inquiry  into  truth  as  some  thing  to  be  lived  as 
well  as  known,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Author  of  truth,  and  if  actual 
Christian  work  is  a part  of  the  curriculum,  the  school  must  be  a place 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  intellectual  growth.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  whether  this  happy  result  is  attained  or  not  depends  (under  God) 
upon  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

V.  Aid  to  Students.  This  is  now  somewhat  of  a burning  ques- 
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tion  in  certain  quarters  in  America,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  easy  to  sneer 
at  students  who  lose  their  manliness  by  being  paid  to  study  orthodox 
doctrines  as  at  hireling  ministers  Avho  are  bound  to  preach  Avhat  they 
are  paid  for,  but  perhaps  the  sneer  is  equally  cheap  in  both  cases.  The 
writer,  having  paid  for  his  professional  education  with  his  own 
earnings,  is  in  a position  to  look  with  pity  upon  his  brethren  who  have 
lost  their  manliness  by  securing  charity,  but  he  must  confess  that  he 
has  found  some  of  those  wlio  received  aid  to  have  turned  out  almost 
as  manly  as  himself.  Seriously,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  sneer  ought 
to  haA^e  much  Aveight  Avitli  us.  Even  if  it  Avere  true  that  in  America, 
Avith  its  multitude  of  Avell-to-do  Christiaii  homes,  a sufficient  supply 
of  ministers  could  be  obtained  Avithout  any  system  of  aid,  it  is  certain- 
ly very  different  here,  Avhere  so  fcAv  of  the  Cliristian  young  men  have 
behind  them  Christian  homes  or  friends  Avho  are  interested  in  their 
entering  the  ministry,  not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  excellent  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  Avho  are  burdened  with  family  cares  of  one  kind 
or  anotlier. 

But  if  aid  is  more  necessary  here  than  in  America,  there  is 
perha|is  even  more  neeel  of  caution  in  giving  it.  In  America  there  is 
little  probability  that  any  students  would  take  a theological  course 
Avithout  at  least  intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  candidates  for 
the  seminary  have  generally  Iiad  a Christian  experience  of  some  years 
and  a record  AAdiich  can  be  used  in  judging  Avhether  they  are  worthy 
of  aid,  but  here  tlie  use  of  English  in  theological  instruction  offers  a 
temptation  to  young  men  to  take  the  course  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
more  proficiency  in  that  language,  and  the  Christian  e.'cperience  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  short. 

Two  methods  of  avoiding  the  odium  and  minimising  the  dangers 
of  giving  aid  to  theological  students  have  been  recently  introduced 
Avith  some  6clat  in  some  seminaries  in  America  Avhich  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  much  A^alue,  at  least  here.  One  is  that  of  giving  schol- 
arships ’’  instead  of  grants  in  aid ; the  other  is  that  of  giving  aid 
in  the  form  of  payment  for  Cliristian  Avork.  As  to  the  former,  if  the 
scholarships  are  only  given  to  a very  few'  super-excellent  scholars, 
they  indeed  may  truly  be  called  scholarships,  but  these  few  scholars 
will  certainly  not  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  churches  ; if  tliey 
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are  given  to  all  students  who  do  good  work  there  is  no  propriety  in 
calling  them  scholarships.  As  to  the  second  method,  it  seems  at  first 
sight  a good  one,  hut  I doubt  its  wisdom.  It  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  the  plan  which  I have  urged  of  making  Christian  work  a regular 
part  of  the  course,  for  it  does  not  seen  reasonable  to  pay  students  for 
doing  the  work  of  the  curriculum ; and  it  seems  liable  to  have  the 
danger  of  making  such  work  appear  as  a means  of  money-getting 
rather  than  a service  to  Christ,  as  a thing  which  no  student  will 
expect  to  do  except  he  is  compelled  by  poverty.  Those  who  sneer  at 
charity  students  can  as  easily  sneer  at  students  who  have  to  be  paid 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  one  thing  for  a man  who  gives  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  service  of  a church  in  spiritual  things  to  receive 
from  that  church  his  temporal  needs  ; but  it  is  another  for  a young 
man  to  get  pay  for  teaching  a Sunday  school  class  or  other  such  work. 
So  far  as  these  plans  have  advantage  in  reality  rather  than  in  name, 
I think  it  can  be  gained  by  requiring  faithful  work  both  in  the  class- 
room and  in  practical  work  as  a condition  of  receiving  aid.  The 
plan  which  some  have  tried  of  exacting  a promise  to  finish  the  course 
(if  possible)  or  to  engage  in  Christian  work  after  graduation  seems 
not  to  have  given  much  satisfaction,  and  I should  not  expect  it  would. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  left  but  to  exercise  all  possible  care  in  granting 
aid  to  students  and  to  persist  in  exacting  good,  faithful  work  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  to  receive  it.  In  this  way  we  may  and  must 
at  least  prevent  there  being  any  ground  for  the  notion  that  a Theo- 
logical School  is  a place  where  any  young  man  who  professes  piety 
can  get  free  board  and  lodging  for  three  years  without  having  to  do 
any  hard  study. 

VI.  The  Attitude  of  the  Theological  School  to  Theological  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day.  The  position  which  individual  theological  teachers 
shall  take  in  regard  to  such  questions  as  higher  criticism  is  of  course 
not  a matter  to  be  discussed  here,  but  I beg  leave  to  utter  a few 
thoughts  as  to  the  general  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  school  to 
such  problems.  In  tlie  first  place,  while  our  Theological  Schools  in 
Japan  cannot  be  expected  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  places  for  original 
research  and  fur  the  advancement  of  the  theological  learning  of  the 
world,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  a serious  mistake  if  those  who 
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teach  in  them  do  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  keep  themselves, 
informed  as  to  those  movements  of  theological  thought,  especially  each 
one  in  his  own  department  of  teaching  however  remote  some  of  them 
may  seem  from  direct  missionary  work,  and  for  this  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  some  amount  of  time  as  without  this  they  cannot  retain  the 
intellectual  respect  of  their  students.  Again,  with  the  limited  amount 
of  time  for  the  theological  course  and  the  amount  of  work  to  he  done 
in  it,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  very  much  of  this  time  in  minute  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  for  example  as  the  locality  of  the  Galatian 
churches.  As  Mr.  Moody  said,  what  is  the  use  of  teaching  that  there 
were  two  Isaiahs  to  people  who  don’t  even  know  that  there  was  one  ? 
The  weighty  topics  of  theological  inquiry  are  so  numerous,  and  are  so 
new  to  most  of  our  students,  that  we  have  little  time  to  spend  in 
matters  which  are  largely  of  an  antiquarian  interest,  or  in  matters 
which  do  not  especially  concern  faith  and  life,  however  much  they 
may  happen  to  he  debated  at  the  present  moment,  or  however  interest- 
ing they  may  be  to  us  personally.  And  yet  the  theological  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  entirely  omit  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  day 
simply  because  they  seem  to  him  of  no  practical  value  to  his  students. 
To  take  the  case  just  alluded  to,  a preacher  might  never  have  occasion 
ill  preaching  to  refer  to  the  two  theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  Galatia 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  make  no  mention 
of  this  discussion  when  expounding  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  or 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  class-room.  The  school  is  not  simply 
to  fill  up  the  student  with  practical  ” knowledge ; it  is  to  help 
develop  his  {)owers  of  thinking,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  needful  that  he  know  something  of 
the  discussions  now  facing  on. 

I have  said  that  I did  not  intend  to  draw  a picture  of  an  ideally 
perfect  school,  but  I beg  leave  to  bring  together  the  points  which  seem 
to  me  especially  important  in  this  work. 

The  regular  theological  school,  then,  should  require  for  admission 
at  least  as  much  scholastic  attainment  as  is  implied  in  graduation  from 
a Middle  School,  but  there  is  also  need,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  a 
special  course  for  admittance  to  which  less  is  required.  In  the  regular 
course  at  least  a part  of  the  work  should  be  done  in  English,  both  for 
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the  sake  of  using  more  thorough  text-hooks  and  for  keeping  up  and 
increasing  tlie  students’  power  of  using  that  language,  anil  in  the 
special  course  there  should  be  opportunit}^  to  study  English.  In  both 
courses  practical  Christian  work  should  be  required  and  should  bo- 
under tlie  direction  of  some  teacher,  both  for  guidance  and  criticism 
with  helpful  suggestions  and  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  teaching 
in  what  may  be  called  Applied  Theolog3L  As  it  is  impossilile  to 
cover  in  three  j'ears  all  the  studies  which  might  be  desirable  in  a 
theological  school  a selection  must  be  made,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  fill 
the  students’  time  so  full  under  pretext  of  “ enriching  ” the  course 
that  they  can  do  little  more  than  take  notes  of  lectures  ; it  is  better  to 
help  them  to  think  in  a comparatively  few  lines  of  study  than  to  try 
to  cram  them  with  information  on  all  subjects  which  might  be  included 
in  the  course.  While  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  intellectual  work 

o 

are  on  no  account  to  he  neglected,  we  should  never  allow  our  students 
to  forget  that  the  subject  of  their  study  is  nothing  less  than  God’s 
revelation  of  love  to  men,  and  our  daily  work  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  foster  their  spiritual  life.  The  teacher  should  not  shrink  from 
letting  the  students  know  that  many  things  are  denied  or  disputed  by 
unbelievers  and  some  are  questioned  among  believers,  but  he  should 
bring  out  clearly  the  glorious  certainty  of  those  things  which  are  surely 
held,  and  he  should  avoid  wasting  in  controversy  or  in  minute  discus- 
sion of  unessential  matters  time  which  belongs  to  essentials.  And 
while  it  seems  to  be  necessary  often  to  give  pecuniary  aid,  all  possible 
care  must  be  used  to  guard  against  its  abuse. 

Every  human  institution  has  its  dangers,  jjerhaps  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  institution.  It  is  nothing  to 
its  discredit,  therefore,  that  the  Theological  School  a*lso  has  its  dangers 
which  need  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I Will  in  conclusion  mention 
the  chief  of  them  with  the  best  ways  of  guarding  against  them. 

(1.)  The  danger  of  intellectual  indolence,  which  is  liable  to  be 
fostered  by  the  proper  insistence  of  the  School  upon  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual  element  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  by 
the  very  natural  reluctance  of  the  teachers  in  such  a school  to  exercise 
any  such  strict  discipline  of  marks  and  examinations  as  seems  appro- 
priate to  a lower  stage  of  education,  and  by  the  distraction  of  practical 
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work  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it  with  real  spirit  and 
earnestness.  MThile  a student  in  college,  I strayed  one  day  into  the 
examinations  of  the  Theological  Department  and  -was  amazed  at  the 
easy  questions  which  were  asked,  and  only  a few  years  ago  I witnessed 
some  disgracefully  p>oor  recitations  in  the  class-rooms  of  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  seminaries  of  America,  not  to  speak  of  what  I have 
experienced  in  my  own  class-room.  Yet  laziness  is  nowhere  more  out 
of  place  than  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  what  poorer  preparation 
can  there  he  for  that  ministry  than  to  get  the  habit  of  letting  pious 
intentions  take  the  place  of  faithful  performance  of  duty  ? As  to  the 
means  of  preventing  this,  while  tiie  tepvcher  should  do  all  he  can  to 
make  his  work  interesting  and  to  show  that  it  is  profitable  to  give 
faithful  attention  to  it,  there  must  be  a persistent  holding  of  the 
students  to  diligent  and  faithful  performance  of  their  daily  tasks,  with 
unshrinking  dismissal  of  students,  if  any  such  there  be  who  will  not 
meet  these  requirements. 

(2.)  The  danger  of  estrangement  from  the  actual  world  of  living 
human  beings  in  the  stud}-  of  abstruse  pliilosophical  problems  or  ques- 
tions of  b3'-gone  times,  such  as  may  positively  unfit  one  for  work  in 
the  living  present,  and  at  least  be  of  no  use  as  a preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  While  at  home  I attended  an  exercise  in  the 
class-room  of  an  excellent  old  professor  of  Theology  in  one  of  the 
seminaries,  where  the  careful  instruction  in  the  dangers  of  Calvinism 
or  Arminiauism,  wdiichever  it  was,  gave  me  the  feeling  of  going  back 
to  geologic  times  and  beholding  the  exercises  of  an  ichthyosaurus.  The 
seminary  cannot,  of  course,  avoid  having  to  do  with  things  that  are 
remote  from  every-day  routine  in  thought  and  time,  but  it  must  keep 
in  touch  with  the-  living  present,  and  this  may  be  done  by  care  not  to 
dwell  too  much  on  by-gone  discussions  and  matters  of  antiquarian 
interest,  by  showing — as  far  as  possible — the  present-day  importance 
of  even  the  most  abstruse  questions,  by  care  not  to  slight  the  problems 
of  the  present,  and  by  having  the  students  engage  in  practical  work 
as  a part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  School. 

(3.)  There  is  the  danger  of  intellectual  conceit ; of  loss  of  zeal 
for  Christian  work  ; and  of  even  an  unsettling  of  faith  through  hear- 
ing of  such  a conflict  of  opinioffi  on  almost  every  branch  of  enquiry. 
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This  danger  may  perhaps  be  exaggerated  by  some,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said  that  students  whose  faith  is  shaken  by  the  discus- 
sions of  the  seminary  must  have  had  very  weak  faith  to  begin  with, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a real  danger,  nor  that  study 
about  Christianity  or  about  things  related  to  Christianity,  does  not 
always  make  one  wise  unto  salvation.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  ruling  out  certain  lines  of  study  as  dangerous  and  unsettling  ; nor 
in  minimising  the  intellectual  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  on 
the  principle  that  if  a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing  much  learn- 
ing must  be  extremely  dangerous ; certainly  not  in  allowing  the 
students  to  gain  the  idea  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  diligent  in  their 
studies  if  only  they  are  faithful  in  their  devotions ; not,  I think,  in 
depending  on  the  devotional  services  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  nnmixed 
intellectuallisin  of  the  work  of  the  cla'^s-room  ; hut  in  filling  all  the 
work  and  all  the  exercises  of  the  School  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  for 
God  and  of  earnest  enquiry  into  his  will  with  the  motive  of  glorifying 
him  through  service  to  one’s  fellow-men.  This  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  Theological  School,  and  to  maintain  this  high  ideal  in  practise 
amid  the  varied  distractions  of  daily  work  and  with  all  the  weaknesses 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  young  men  whom  we  have  to  teach,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing,  hut  the  real  success  of  the  school  depends  upon 
the  degree  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  All  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work  must  agree  wit1i  me  that,  important  as  questions  of 
curriculum  and  methods  no  doubt  are,  the  essential  thing  in  accom- 
plishing this  is  the  help  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 

As  I meet  our  theological  students  from  day  to  day,  I am  almost 
appalled  as  I think  of  the  difficulties  before  them, — difficulties  in  the 
intellectual  problems  with  which  they  will  have  to  wrestle,  and  still 
more  the  varied  difficulties  which  they  will  have  to  meet  in  their  life 
work.  What  are  we,  and  what  are  three  short  school  years,  to  give 
them  preparation  for  meeting  those  difficultii  s ? Certainly  we  cannot 
beforehand  answer  all  their  questions  and  solve  all  their  problems  for 
them.  It  almcst  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  school  of  life,  with  the 
spirit  as  teacher,  ought  to  be  the  only  one,  as  it  is  the  great  one. 

Yet  as  the  disciples  passed  through  the  school  of  John  the  Baptist 
before  they  entered  that  of  Christ,  so  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  ■ 
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these  eager,  but  inexperienced  and  untrained  young  men  to  help  them 
a little  in  j)reparation  for  the  great  school  of  life. 

IMay  God  help  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  for  we  need 
his  help  most  keenly.  May  he  guide  us  in  choosing  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  arranging  the  curriculum  to  be  followed,  and  whatever 
we  teach  may  he  help  us  to  teach  reverence  for  the  truth,  faith  in  God 
and  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  love  to  men,  and  to  teach  by  our  lives  as 
well  as  our  words,  and  may  the  Great  Master  graciously  grant  his 
richest  blessings  upon  all  the  residents  of  these  schools. 


DISCUSSION. 

Kev.  W.  B.  Barshley  a.  B.  U.,  Yokohama. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Dr.  Learned’s  paper  I wish  to  confine 
my  attention  to  two  questions  ; “•  What  shall  we  teach  ?”  and  Who 
shall  teach  it  ?’’ 

What  shall  we  teach  ? The  ideal  school  for  Japan  is  neither  the 
elementary  Bible  class  nor  vrliat  might  be  called  a theological  univer- 
sity, but  is  a mean  between  the  two.  Secular  education  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  has  advanced  to  such  a degree  that 
tliere  has  been  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  theological  instructors 
to  furnish  an  equally  ambitious  course  for  theological  students.  And 
it  is  doubtless  true  to  some  extent  tliat  teachers  have  gone  farther  than 
their  judgment  warranted  them  in  going,  from  a desire  to  please  the 
students.  But  there  are  reasons  why  we  should  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  secular  technical  schools.  One  is  that  we  haven’t  a suffi- 
ciently large  following  to  support  such  elaborate  schools.  The  secular 
schools  have  behind  them  a nation  of  44,000,000  people,  and  they 
ought  to  be  expected  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  world’s  thought 
and  effort  in  secular  sciences.  A large  and  progressive  nation  must  of 
course  support  legal,  commercial,  scientific,  and  military  schools ; but 
Protestant  Christianity  having  only  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
adherents,  can  not  produce  the  men  or  means  for  the  highest  grade 
theological  schools.  Again  we  haven’t  the  apparatus — the  libraries 
of  original  documents  which  are  necessary  for  laboratory  and  seminary 
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work  in  theology.  And  even  if  we  had,  the  students  haven’t  a suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin  and  German  to  use  such  opportunities 
profitably. 

Furthermore  this  is  the  time  of  evangelization  in  Japan  and  not 
of  matured  Christian  church  life.  The  preachers  therefore  must  be 
willing  to  crucify  their  desire  for  the  scholastic  life,  leaving  Japan’s 
original  contributions  to  the  theological  riches  of  the  church  universal 
to  a future  generation.  Now  is  the  time  for  activity  and  not  for 
profound  investigation  and  reflection. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  schools  should  be  superficial.  On  the 
contrary  what  we  do  teach  we  should  teach  most  thoroughly.  But  we 
ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  fundamental  subjects.  I should 
think  that  the  course  of  the  American  Theological  iSeminary  of  25 
years  ago  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Japanese  church  would 
be  a wise  curriculum.  Exegesis  should  be  taught  from  the  vernacular 
Bible  as  a rule  : the  Greek  New  Testament  should  be  taught  where 
the  student  is  prepared  for  it. 

Who  should  teach  in  the  Theological  School  ? On  the  whole  I 
think  missionaries  should  be  the  teachers.  One  reason  is  that  barriers 
of  speech  and  life  and  nationality  prevent  us  from  taking  the  position 
of  preachers  and  pastors  with  full  acceptability.  The  Japanese  preach- 
ers who  are  competent  to  teach  in  the  seminary  are  needed  in  the 
churches  and  on  religious  papers.  "We  need  nothing  today  more  than 
able  Japanese  pastors  and  preachers.  Again,  for  the  present,  the 
missionaries  are  likely  to  be  more  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  not  so 
liable  to  modify  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  under  pressure 
from  the  outside.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  no  Japanese  should  be 
employed  in  theological  instruction.  There  are  noble  and  indispens- 
able Japanese  teachers  in  all  our  Seminaries,  and  we  thank  God  for 
them.  But  on  the  whole,  for  the  reasons  which  I have  mentioned,  I 
think  that  the  missionary  should  be  the  chief  reliance  in  the  theolog- 
ical faculty. 

Eev.  J.  L.  Deahing,  D.  D : 

A course  of  four  years,  instead  of  a three  years  course  as  at  home, 
is  none  too  long  for  the  Avork  to  be  done  ; men  come  to  us  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  a limited  growth  in  Christian 
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character.  Their  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  men  in  the  home  land 
with  centuries  of  Christianity  beiiind  them  is  immeasurable.  They 
gain  much  by  absorption,  and  long  continued  association  with  the 
teachers  in  tlie  school. 

Post-graduate  work  is  needed.  Our  men  soon  get  preached  out. 
They  need  to  return  to  the  school  for  additional  and  special  work. 
The  lack  of  helps  for  the  preacher  in  the  way  of  commentaries  and 
literature  adapted  to  stimulate  religious  thought  or  to  open  Bible 
truth  is  so  great  that  the  responsibility  upon  the  seminaries  to  pro- 
vide some  course  to  v/hich  the  gradirates  may  return  and  get  a new 
stock  of  knowledge,  fervor,  and  earnestness  is  great. 

It  would  be  wise  to  open  special  sessions  to  which  for  a 
month  or  so  men  might  come  without  preparation,  and  those  who 
had  no  thought  of  preaching,  but  who  wished  to  prepare  to  com- 
municate the  Truth  in  connection  with  their  daily  work.  Such 
persons  by  contact  with  the  future  preachers  would  be  benefited.  The 
seminary  would  receive  help  from  having  these  men  gathered  with 
the  students  for  a time  as  the  practical  character  of  the  work  would 
be  emphasized  and  the  special  students  would  get  a grasp  of  truth 
in  a brief  time  that  would  enable  them  to  do  very  useful  work  in  a 
small  way  and  perhaps  some  would  be  led  to  afterwards  give  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Kev.  a.  Oltmans  : 

Theological  curricula  in  America  are  undergoing  great  transfor- 
mation. Old  forms  have  been  clung  to  too  long.  We  should  not 
per[)etuate  the  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  America.  As  in  Amer- 
ica now  they  are  beginning  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  English 
Bible,  so  we  here  should  lay  stress  upon  the  Ja|)anese  Bible. 

Kb:v.  J.  W.  Moore  : 

Men  ought  to  be  tried  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  seminary. 
A certain  number  of  years  should  have  elapsed  since  their  baptism 
and  they  should  be  able  to  show  that  they  are  really  concerned  about 
the  salvation  of  souls  before  they  are  taken  as  students  for  the  minis- 
trv. 
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FOUPTH  PAPEPi. 

Bible  Women  and  their  Training. 

Miss  A.  B.  West,  A.  P.  C.,  Tokyo. 

Tlie  subject  assigned  by  the  Committee  was  “ Training  Schools 
for  Bible  Women,  but  I have  taken  the  lil^erty  of  changing  it  to  Bible 
Women  and  their  Training,”  so  that  we  may  study  the  woman,  rather 
than  institutions  and  their  history.  She,  as  well  as  her  work,  is  a 
development,  and  in  one  short  half  hour,  we  can  not  tell  the  whole 
secret  of  the  long  process  of  “ Making  a Bible  Woman.”  We  can 
only  give  a few  statements  of  reasons,  why  on  the  one  hand,  moral 
and  social  conditions,  and  on  the  other  the  aims  of  the  Christian 
Church  demand  such  a woman  ; and  a brief  outline  of  methods  in 
present  use  to  make  her  an  evangelizing  power.  The  simple  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who  have  not  the  moral 
sense,  or  instinct,  which  comes  from  Christian  ancestry.  Christ’s  own 
sweet  message  ‘‘  come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest  ” has  in  all  the  centuries  lost  nothing  of  its 
sweetness  and  comforting  power,  yet  it  falls  upon  ears  which  do  not 
quickly  comprehend,  upon  hearts  which,  though  weary  and  heavy 
laden,”  do  not  respond,  for  they  are  not  awake  to  spiritual  ideas  or 
aspirations,  nor  conscious  of  their  barrenness  and  need.  God’s  spirit 
alone  can  vivify  this  deadened  moral  and  religious  ^nse,  but  God  has 
chosen  to  use  as  a means  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  His  word. 
Since  this  awakening  comes  only  with  a consciousness  of  the  Lord  God 
Jehovah,  there  must  be  very  fundamental  teaching  concerning  Gnd, 
tlie  Father,  His  infinit-e  holiness,  truth,  justice,  goodness,  love  and 
mercy  ; teaching  of  our  relation  to  Hi.m  as  our  Creator,  of  sin  and  the 
need  of  a Savior  from  its  power,  and  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  We 
ought  to  have  not  only  preaching,  but  plain,  direct  teaching  from  the 
pulpit ; we  must  have  the  Bible  claas  and  the  Sabbath  school ; but  in 
some  way  this  teaching  of  God’s  word  must  be  brought  to  Tiomes^  so 
that  it  may  reach  the  wives,  mothers  and  daughters,  who  before  they 
understand  about  Christianity,  may  not  be  willing  to  go  to  public 
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meetings,  or,  when  they  desire  to  go,  are  restricted  hy  custom  and 
prejudice. 

Some  may  say  that  this  is  the  pastor’s  work.  If  he  is  a married 
man,  with  a pastoral  instinct  and  devotion,  he  may  do  much  for  the 
families  of  his  own  congregation,  or  for  thase  who  are  interested  in 
Christian  teaching ; but  beyond  this  he  will  not  find  many  opportuni- 
ties to  work  for  women.  Some  one  then  suggests,  “ Let  the  women 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  Gospel,  tell  it  to  others  and 
so  spread  the  glad  news.”  Every  man  or  woman  who  becomes  a 
Christian  ought  to  consider  it  a blessed  privilege  to  lead  some  one  else ; 
but  here,  no  more  than  at  home,  can  every  woman  teach  and  do  direct 
evangelistic  work.  It  is  not  only  that  custom  forbids,  but  most 
women  have  their  own  home  duties  which  do  not  permit.  The 
women  of  home  lands  who  have  done  most  for  church  and  missionary 
work  had  no  special  training  ” it  is  said ; and  there  are  those  who, 
judging  by  home  standards  expect  women  just  brought  to  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  to  do  even  more  than  they  of  the  work  of  winning  souls. 
They  ask  the  impossible.  Think  of  the  women  who  in  middle  life  or 
old  age,  nay  even  in  young  womanhood  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ ! We  know  of  many  who  have  earnestly  attempted  to  tell 
“ the  sweet  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love,”  but  their  message  called  forth 
doubts  and  questions  which  they  could  not  answer  from  their  limited 
knowledge  and  experience.  Some  gave  up  in  despair,  some  made  an 
individual  effort  to  learn  enough  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  others,  but 
they  made  slow  2irogress.  Untrained  they  were  not  equal  to  the  task ; 
yet  it  was  evident  that  under  existing  social  conditions  certain  women 
could  not  be  instructed  in  Christian  truth  unless  women  carried  the 
message  to  them.  Thus  there  arose  a need  of  a new  factor  in  Christian 
work  ; not  a preacher,  not  a teacher  in  the  school ; not  a professional 
evangelist ; but  a sympathetic,  tactful  woman  who  should  be  prepared 
in  heart  and  mind  to  do  a quiet  work  in  the  home.  This  factor  we 
call  the  Bible  woman.  She  will  deserve  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
Church  History  of  Japan,  even  as  the  women  of  the  early  church  are 
recorded  for  their  faith  and  good  works. 

The  Bible  Woman’s  work  is  a development  of  the  last  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years.  Previous  to  that  time,  missionary  women  had 
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personal  teachers  of  the  language  who  helped  in  women’s  meetings,  or 
accompanied  them  when  making  Japanese  visits.  Some  also  employed 
women  who  were  called  Bible  readers.  Their  work  for  the  most  part 
corresponded  to  their  name.  They  went  about  among  the  more  illit- 
erate classes  reading  to  them,  or  teaching  them  to  read  the  Scriptures  ; 
thus  trying  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  Some 
of  them  were  earnest  women,  and  accomplished  a certain  kind  of 
preparatory  work.  However,  it  is  evident  that  about  the  time  of  the 
Osaka  Conference,  the  missionaries  felt  a strong  desire  to  better  educate 
and  more  fully  equip  women  to  take  individual  responsibility  in 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity.  At  the  conference,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller’s  interesting  paper,  ‘‘  The  Education  of 
Woman,”  Bible  women  were  mentioned  incidentally  three  or  four 
times.  Miss  Talcott  spoke  of  some  women  who  did  voluntary  work; 
Miss  Crosby  of  six  women  in  their  employ  who  went  out  two  by 
two  ; ” and  Miss  Barrows  mentioned  their  experiment  in  training  a 
class  of  four  elderly  women  for  six  months.  Out  of  that  experiment, 
grew  the  Kobe  Training  School.  In  the  same  }'ear,  the  Presbyterians 
opened  a similar  school  and  later  other  missions,  so  that  now  there  are 
abundant  facilities  for  preparing  women  for  Christian  work.  Some  of 
the  most  able  and  consecrated  Bible  women  to-day  were  among  those, 
who  with  pastor  or  missionary  help,  were  trying  as  best  they  could  to 
prepare  for  this  work,  and  gladly  took  advantage  of  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  study  in  these  schools.  It  is  b}'  a careful  study  of 
them  that  we  see  the  breadth  of  character,  and  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  resulting  from  long  training.  They  are  the  best  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  early  experiment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  woman  who  is  admitted  to 
a training  school  should  be  a Christian  of  at  least  several  years 
experience  after  baptism.  She  should  be  free  from  family  cares  to 
stud}^  and  afterward  devote  her  life  to  Christian  work.  Since  the 
minimum  age  is  twenty  three  or  four,  many  of  the  younger  women 
marry  ; but  whether  they  become  waves  of  evangelists  or  of  ordinary 
Christians,  their  period  of  training  is  of  much  benefit  to  them 
personally  and  to  the  Church.  Those  who  can  undertake  work  alone 
are  for  the  most  part  widows  or  divorced  women  and  they  may  enter 
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tile  Bible  school  as  late  perhaps  as  fifty.  In  our  own  school  the 
maximnm  age  at  graduation  was  fifty  six.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  Bible  woman’s  work  is  a barrier  to  matrimony.  I 
have  not  collected  statistics  but  from  two  scliools.  I may  give  some 
interesting  figures.  One  of  these  schools  has  liad  fifty  four  graduates, 
of  whom  no  less  than  seventeen  have  become  wives  of  pastors  and 
evangelists.  From  fifty  graduates  of  the  other,  sixteen  have  married 
pastors  or  evangelists  and  as  wives  are  doing  direct  work.  Eight  or 
ten  of  the  graduates  from  each  school  have  married  professional  men, 
and  are  doing  Christian  work  although  more  indirectly. 

In  home,  church,  and  society,  the  graduates  of  our  Girls’  Schools  may 
exert  a great  influence  and  be  an  evangelizing  power.  The  younger 
woman  and  the  older  are  not  rivals.  Each  has  a work  to  do,  eacli  in 
comparison  with  the  other  has  advantages,  each  has  handicap.®.  They 
can  not  he  substitutes ; but  they  may  well  be  complements  and  that 
without  pride  of  self,  or  jealousy  of  the  other.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
middle-aged  woman,  who  in  years  of  maturity  has  become  a Christian,, 
is  better  fitted  to  do  responsible,  individual  Bilue  Woman’s  work  in  the 
homes  of  all  classes  than  the  younger  woman  of  only  school-girl  ex- 
])erience.  In  the  light  of  her  own  history,  the  older  woman  divines 
the  mind  of  those  whom  she  is  trying  to  interest  and  teach.  She 
probably  was  once  a devout  Buddhist,  or  a proud  Shintoist,  and  may 
have  hated  the  “ foreign  religion  ” or  been  afraid  of  it,  and  so  resented 
the  teaching  and,  only  after  years  of  struggle,  become  a child  of  God. 
If  for  months,  she  fled  from  her  back  door  when  a Christian  teacher 
appeared  at  the  front  entrance,  she  appreciates  the  feelings  of  some 
one  who  now  makes  excuses  and  avoids  her.  She  can  patiently  and  with 
tact  make  repeated  efforts,  and  q^uietly  await  the  time  when  a change 
of  heart  will  take  place.  9r,  she  may  have  accepted  the  Gospel  when 
her  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  she  was  longing  for  peace  and 
rest.  Whichever  it  may  be,  she  will  most  likely  find  a willing  and 
interested  hearer  when  she  relates  her  own  experience.  She  can  then 
appeal  directly  to  the  heart  and  point  to  Christ  who  has  brought  light 
and  life  to  her.  We  find  that  the  thoughtful  woman  treasures  each  ex- 
perience of  former  darkness  and  superstition,  each  experience  of  sorrow,, 
weeping  and  despair,  and  regards  it  as  a key  to  open  some  heart. 
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The  efficient  Bible  Woman  must  be  quick  in  perception  and 
ready  in  adaptation  to  all  circninstance.s.  These  qualifications  are 
sometimes  wholly  the  result  of  training,  and  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  attainable  in  women  of  good  birth  and  social  standing.  Most  of 
the  Bible  Women  are  samurai,  Init  those,  who  as  wives  of  officials  or 
even  as  attendants  have  served  in  the  old  Daimyo  Yashiki,  show 
greatest  tact  in  meeting  all  classes  of  people.  Sometimes  the  slow, 
unpromising  student  may  prove  most  faithful  in  study  and  work  ; so 
it  is  unwise  to  make  too  strict  rules  for  admission  to  the  school.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  greater  wisdom  of  taking  several  months  in 
which  to  test  the  applicant’s  sincerity  of  purpose  and  fitness  for  this 
work. 

The  woman  who  comes  for  training  has  not  had  the  “ goodly 
heritage  ” of  a Christian  home,  but  at  best  only  a few  years  of  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  must  be  the 
center  of  all  study,  and  since  Old  Testament  and  New  should  alike 
l>o  familiar  to  her,  the  study  of  both  should  run  through  her  whole 
course.  Intellectual  knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  <9nly  'so  far  as  the 
Bible  woman  receives  truth  spiritually,  can  she  give  it  to  supply  the 
heart  needs  of  others,  so  there  must  be  a devotional  spirit  in  all  her 
study  of  God’s  word.  When  Dr.  Clark,  President  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  niet  a company  of  Bible  Avomen  and  students,  he 
said,  “ I like  the  name  you  bear.  I should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  called  a Bible  man.  Study  the  Bible  carefully.  Study  it  first 
■of  all  for  your  own  spiritual  life  and  groAvth,  and  then  to  give  to 
others.” 

Since  the  Bible  woman  will  meet  inquiring  often  doubting, 
minds,  she  must  be  able  to  give  some  reason  for  her  faith.  For  this 
she  needs  to  study  a systematic  outline  of  Theology.  We  Presbyter- 
ians use  the  good  old  standard,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  an  outline 
based  upiAii  it.  The  Bibb'  Woman  also  needs  to  have  a fair  knowledge 
of  Church  Plistory  and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  she  should  attempt  much  argument,  but  Avhen  she  hears  old 
theories  advanced  as  new,  and  firm  faitli  assailed,  it  is  well  for  her  to 
at  least  know  Avhere  to  refer  her  opponent.  One  quick  woman  has 
been  known  to  use  her  little  store  of  knowledge  to  great  advantage. 
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A.uotlier  stood  so  firmly  for  orthodoxy  aud  strict  Sabbath  observance 
that  some  advanced  thinkers  in  the  churcli  complained.  “ The  Bible 
woman  is  interfering  with  tlie  liberty  of  onr  faith.”  All  must  have 
this  Biblical  and  religious  instruction.  For  the  sake  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence, women  without  modern  education  must  study  General 
Geography,  Japanese  aud  Universal  History  and  probably  must  be 
helped  with  Chinese  reading.  All  must  learn  to  play  the  organ. 
The  older  women  who  can  do  no  more  are  proud  of  “ ippon  ” *accom- 
plishments.  For  the  sake  of  work  in  the  country,  they  should  be  able 
to  knit.  They  also  learn  to  write  the  Romaji  and  keep  accounts  in 
foreign  metbod  and  hav'e  a practical  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
cooking.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  at  least  three  years. 

We  have  been  asked  by  Japanese  and  foreigners  Can  elderly 
tvomen  take  in  and  digest  all  this  Biblical  and  Theological  teaching, 
Church  History  and  Evidences  ?”  We  answer  yes,  they  not  only 
take  it  in  but  enjoy  it.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  the  change  which 
comes.  For  some  of  them,  life  had  not  only  been  sorrowful,  but,  from 
our  standpoint  narrow  beyond  conception.  Many,  before  they  become 
Christians  had  not  known  real  thought  life.  After  a little  time  of 
study  they  have  exclaimed,  “ All  is  very  different  for  us  now.  We 
have  so  much  to  think  about  even  when  we  go  to  bed  !”  Truly  a new 
world  is  open  to  them.  Too  few  Christians  are  familiar  with  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  proves  a source  of  unending  pleasure.  A new  light 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  creation.  The 
student  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  leai  n of  the  long  hidden  records  of 
Egypt,  Babylon  and  Palestine  which  in  these  days  add  so  much  pleasure 
to  Old  Testament  study.  Those  who  best  know  rhe  old  days  of  Japan 
find  many  resemblances  in  customs  which  intensify  their  interest. 
(Some,  to  whom  ordinary  reading  was  a painful  labor,  after  a year 
or  two,  are  most  enthusiastic  students  showing  considerable  intellectual 
development.  But  mo.st  gratifying  is  the  spiritual  awakening  which 
comes.  Some  have  felt  that  their  real  conversion  was  after  entrance 
to  the  school. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  h iwever,  does  not  make  an 

* Playing  the  air  in  unison  with  one  finger  of  each  Iiand — an  accomplishment  for 
which  the  Japanese  schools  of  music  give  a certificate. 
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efficient  Bible  woman.  Throughout  the  time  of  study,  training 
must  run  parallel  with  instruction.  When  we  speak  of  this  part  of 
the  “ Making  of  a Bible  Woman,”  I am  sure  of  the  sympathy  of 
every  one  who  has  had  the  responsibility.  Tliey  Icnoiv  what  it  means. 
Others  know  what  a Bible  woman  ought  to  be  or  what  is  needed  in 
their  special  locality.  Some  one  writes,  “ Can  you  send  me  a woman  ? 
one  not  too  young,  but  who  can  play  the  organ  and  teach  Sabbath 
school,  yet  is  tactful  in  meeting  women.  One  who  is  not  idle,  nor  a 
gossip,  nor  a tale-bearer ; one  who  can  live  alone.”  Another,  doing 
pioneer  work,  writes  for  a woman  strong  in  body  and  brave  of  heart, 
willing  to  endure  hardships  of  cold,  lack  of  dainty  food,  and  contact 
with  a rough-and-ready  class  of  people.  She  begs  for  a spiritually 
minded,  enthusiastic  woman,  rather  than  a clever,  intellectual  one  but 
“ does  not  yearn  for  mediocrity.”  Still  a third  writes  for  a woman 
able  to  meet  and  teach  the  chief  ladies  of  the  city — even  the  wife  of  the 
Governor. 

We  all  grant  that  in  view  of  her  work,  a Bible  woman  ought  to 
be  strong  and  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  a woman  of  large  heart  and 
sympathies,  of  quick  instincts,  endurance,  a woman  of  prudence,  a 
woman  of  self-control,  yet  one  who  will  fearlessly  use  sanctified  com- 
mon-sense when  necessity  demands.  Add  the  requisite  that  she  be 
pleasing  in  personal  apjieai’ance,  attractive  in  manner  and  tactful  in 
all  her  intercourse  and  we  have  a fair  ideal.  As  I read  what  my 
friend  has  written  in  a few  moments,  I some  times  wonder  if  she  realiz- 
es the  months  and  years  it  requires  to  make  such  a woman.  Not  a 
few  may  be  weighed  critically  in  the  balance  and  will  not  be  found 
much  wanting.  Nature  has  helped  some  ; but  what  they  are,  is  for  the 
most  part  due  to  grace  and  many  years  of  discipline.  It  is  this 
training  which  proves  to  be  the  great  strain  upon  the  teacher.  She 
must  be  a constant  student  of  character.  She  is  not  dealing  with 
pliable  school-girls,  but  with  mature  women — in  many  cases,  with 
women  whose  self-will  has  never  really  been  conquered.  Japanese 
shihata  ga  nai  seldom  includes  heart  submission  and  gracious  adapta- 
tion to  the  inevitable.  The  stubborn  assertion  of  self  is  the  secret 
enemy  that  comes  up  at  every  turn  ; but  until  it  is  overcome,  we  do 
not  see  the  “ Christ-constrained  ” woman.  If  women  are  to  live 
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together  happily  as  a family  in  the  school,  and  later  work  harmoni- 
(jusly  with  others,  they  must  learn  to  be  self-forgetting,  self-den ving, 
quick  in  kind  thoughtfulness  and  appreciation  of  others.  In  a company 
of  women  of  various  ages,  experience,  talents  and  education,  con- 
trasts of  ability  may  stir  up  jealousy.  This  difficulty  must  be  re- 
cognized and  as  far  as  possible  be  corrected  while  they  are  in  the 
school.  I know  of  no  better  remedy  than  our  Lord's  reply  to  Peter’s 
inquiry  regarding  the  future  of  his  fellow-disciple — “ What  is  that 
to  thee  ? follow  thou  me.”  The  Bible  woman  must  learn  that  she  is 
to  follow  Christ,  use  to  its  fullest  extent  her  own  talent,  even  if  it  be 
only  one,  do  her  own  individual  work  and  not  be  envious  although 
her  neighbor’s  circumstances  do  seem  more  favorable  and  attractive. 
She  must  learn  that  God  does  not  mean  any  two  people  to  be  in  just 
the  same  place  and  do  just  the  same  work.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  the  human  heart  has  to  learn,  ami  in  tjiis  the  Japanese 
Christian’s  task  is  not  unique. 

As  the  teacher  must  study  the  character  of  her  pupils,  so  she  must 
teach  them  to  study  people  as  well  as  hooks.  Their  work  is  to  be 
largely  with  individuals  and  among  all  classes,  and  the  ability  to  do  it 
will  not  come  by  chance.  For  the  sake  of  this  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  students  are  sent  to  the  country,  or  interior  stations  for 
three  or  six  months  eacli  year.  They  are  thus  thrown  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  usually  have  some  hard  lessons  to  learn  ; but  they 
return  with  a wholesome  recognition  of  their  own  limitations  and  a 
new  appreciation  of  their  opportunities  for  study.  But  the  student’s 
work  must  not  be  confined  to  a few  months  in  the  summer. 
Throughout  the  year,  she  must  have  practical  training  in  Sabbath 
school  and  other  work.  Otherwise,  she  may  suffer  from  what  Moody 
called  “■  religious  gout.”  He  said  Word  and  work  make  healthy 
Christians.”  They  certainly  make  healthy,  wide  awake  Bible  students- 
If  they  have  only  study,  self-improvement  may  be  a snare  ; but  if 
they  keep  in  mind  their  own  bit  of  work  and  learn  to  read,  study,  and 
hear  so  that  they  can  transmit  to  others,  they  have  ever  before  them 
the  supreme  object — the  salvation  of  souls — and  so  maintain  a deep 
spiritual  interest  in  their  studies. 

It  is  well  for  any  one  engaged  in  this  training  to  have  under  her 
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direction  several  exceptionally  earnest,  devoted  Bible  women  living 
in  the  school  and  going  out  to  work  from  it.  In  her  daily  intercourse 
with  them,  she  learns  much  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  best  type 
of  Bible  women,  which  she  can  use  to  advantage  in  teaching  and 
training  students.  The  students  also  learn  directly  from  the  more  ex- 
perienced women,  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  such  work  and  see 
the  blessed  privilege  of  having  a share  in  it.  They  learn  too,  diffi- 
culties and  problems,  and  how  to  meet  them.  They  form  the  habit 
of  prayer  not  only  for  their  own  individual  life,  study  and  work,  but 
for  the  work  and  interests  of  others.  In  fact,  their  lives  are  broadened 
and  sympathies  deepened,  by  even  this  indirect  touch  with  the  outer 
world.  From  these  Bible  women,  the  students  learn  of  the  individ- 
uality of  their  future  work.  In  the  old  days,  a company  of  Bible 
women  was  sometimes  given  a Bible  lesson  and  then  sent  out  to 
different  places  to  teach  it.  The  Bible  woman  of  to-day,  how'ever, 
must  be  able  to  utilize  her  knowledge  and  experience  to  suit  the 
occasion.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  is  to  go  unprepared  to  her 
work.  Far  from  it.  She  is  to  prayerfully  pi’epare  for  each  visit,  or 
meeting,  but  be  ready  to  change  her  talk  or  method  if  necessai’y. 

The  Bible  woman  must  grow'  into  a life  of  patience ; first,  with 
herself  in  her  owm  failures  and  disappointments ; then  with  fellow- 
Christians,  who  perhaps  do  not  live  up  to  her  standards,  and  do  not 
appreciate  her  work  or  methods ; and  third,  patience  with  unbelievers, 
the  ignorant,  for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  story  simple  and 
comprehensible,  the  self-satisfied,  the  w’orldly-miaded,  in  all  whose 
thoughts  there  is  nothing  of  God,  or  life’s  earnest  duty.  For  such,  she 
must  learn  the  happy  secret  of  leading  people  to  desire  the  truth. 
She  must  not  force  it  upon  them,  nor  passively  wniit  for  them  to  take 
the  initiative  in  inquiry.  Women  less  than  men,  show  that  Confucian 
influence  which  says  “ Come  and  learn,”  rather  than  “ Go  and  teach.” 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  more  inventive  in  making  wa3's  to  reach 
people,  more  quick  to  appreciate  an  opportunity  and  use  it  to 
advantage.  A Bible  woman  must  be  thorouglily  furnished  unto 
all  good  works,”  but  it  is  only  by  a life  of  humble  dependence  upon 
God,  a life  of  secret  prayer  that  she  can  be  faithful  and  endure  unto 
the  end. 
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The  day  comes  when  the  student  must  leave  the  protection  of  the 
Bible  school,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  for  which  she  has  been 
preparing.  She  carries  with  her  a certificate  which  she  proudly  shows 
as  a.  proof  that  she  has  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Bible 
school ; but  it  is  her  greatest  duty  to  show  by  life  and  conduct  that 
she  is  fulfilling  the  aim  of  the  school,  and,  as  a sympathetic,  womanly 
friend  is  doing  a work  for  women  and  children  which  preacher  and 
evangelist  can  not  do.  She  must  not  jealousy  guard  her  own  position, 
but  must  draw  every  available  woman,  or  young  girl  into  work  with 
her  in  Sabbath  school  or  Woman’s  meeting  and  so  help  train  up  home 
talent  to  take  her  place.  Time  fails  to  tell  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
she  may  exert  an  infiuence  in  the  church,  and  in  Christian  homes  ; but 
the  unique  feature  of  her  work  is  visiting  in  tire  homes  of  those  not  yet 
Christians.  She  must  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  make 
friends,  and  so  gain  an  entrance  to  their  homes,  and  then  must  so 
recommend  herself  and  the  message  she  carries  that  doors  once  open 
shall  not  be  closed.  By  careful  giving  of  tracts  and  books,  and  by 
familiar  talks  she  must  lead  them  on  to  Bible  study.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  draw  people  to  ourselves  than  to  lead 
them  to  Christ.  The  Bible  woman,  as  she  becomes  in  these  homes, 
a welcome  visitor,  may  be  tempted  to  be  satisfied  with  friendly  acts 
and  winning  friends,  but  her  constant  thought,  study  and  prayer  must 
be  “ How  can  I win  to  Christ  these  souls  with  whom  I have  been 
brought  into  contact  ? ” This  was  the  first  and  final  object  of  all  her 
training,  and  for  this  she  must  overcome  self-seeking  and  make  the 
motto  of  her  life, — 

Hot  I,  but  Christ, 

Be  honored,  loved,  exalted. 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

Be  seen,  be  known,  be  heard. 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

In  every  look  and  action. 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

111  every  thought  and  word. 


Not  I,  but  Christ, 
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To  gently  sooth  in  sorrow  ; 

Not  i,  but  Christ, 

To  wipe  the  falling  tear  ; 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

To  lift  the  weary  burden, 

Not  I,  but  Christ 
To  hush  away  all  fear. 

The  life  of  a consecrated  Bible  woman  well  illustrates  the  great  change 
which  comes  to  the  growing,  working  Christian.  Her  own  life  and 
heart,  once  empty  and  sad,  are  now  filled  with  light  and  hope,  and 
when  she  sees  those  for  whom  she  has  labored  and  prayed  coming  into 
the  kingdom  she  knows  a little  of  the  joy  the  angels  have  ov(n’  the 
sinner  that  repenteth.  A devoted,  untiring  woman  said  a few  days 
ago,  Time  has  become  so  precious.  The  most  important  question  is 
how  can  1 use  it  to  best  advantage.  To  waste  one  hour  seems  sacrilege.’’ 
We  have  set  the  ideal  high  and  many  women  are  growing  more  and 
more  into  that  id.eal — the  Christ-likeness.  But  the  Bible  woman  is 
after  all  only  human  and  we  must  not  expect  perfection. 

Before  I close,  may  I speak  one  word  in  her  behalf  to  those  with 
whom  she  may  be  called  to  work.  I beg  that  you  will  remember  her 
past  years  and  exjierience  ; that  she  has  had  only  a short  time  of  study 
and  preparation  ; that  whatever  her  age  in  years  she  is  still  young  in 
the  Christian  life.  She  has  learned  that  she  must  bear  bui’dens,  and 
take  responsibilities ; but  do  not  set  her  at  v7ork  and  expect  her  to 
carry  out  your  ideas  without  consultation.  Unless  unavoidable,  do  not 
ask  her  to  live  alone  ; but,  if  she  must  do  so,  see  her  as  often  as  possible 
and  encoui’age  her  confidence,  .so  that  she  may  have  your  friendly 
sympathy,  but  most  of  all,  your  prayers  with  and  for  her. 

Those  who  have  the  heavy  responsibility  of  training  Bible 
women,  know  the  discouragements  and  disappointments  that  some- 
times must  come.  But  review  the  work  as  a whole,  “ view  it  in  the 
prospect  ” says  a friend  who  for  a little  time  has  been  away  from  the 
training,  see  the  wonderful  growth  of  character  in  the  women,  the 
results  already  attained,  remember  the  faithful  seed-sowing,  and  we 
shall  I think  be  surprised  at  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  Bible 
women’s  work  of  the  past  seventeen  years  ; and  we  will  labor  with  new 
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P’>  iTipfitliy,  and  pray  with  ndw  zGiil  and  faitli,  for  this  branch  of 
woman’s  work. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  G-.  Cozad,  A.  B.  C.,  Kobe. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  that  I would  like  to  bring  before 
you  for  your  consideration. 

First, — I would  speak  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  do  not  belong 
to  the  missionaries  to  whose  care  the  various  missions  have  entrusted 
them,  neither  do  they  belong  to  the  stations  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  located  but  they  belong  to  the  mission,  and  every  missionary  has  a 
responsibility  for  their  successful  operation.  These  schools  cannot  be 
a success  unless  they  have  the  assistance  of  every  member  of  the 
mission  in  the  matter  of  securing  new  pupils  and  incorporating  with 
and  helping  the  graduates  of  the  school  as  they  go  to  the  various 
stations  for  work,  d'he  women  wdio  have  the  school  in  charge  arc 
only  the  agents  of  the  mission. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  to-day 
much  smaller  tlian  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago  and  it  is  also  a fact 
that  the  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  schools  has  not  decreased. 
With  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  schools  we  now  have  we  can 
barely  keep  up  the  force  of  workers  to  the  number  we  have  had  for 
some  years  past.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are  not  hard  to  find. 
The  difficulties  of  the  worl:  of  the  Bible  women  are  now  more  clearly 
airprehended  than  formerly  ; then  there  is  not  in  the  church  at  large 
the  same  zeal  for  propagandism  there  was  formerly  and  families  are 
not  so  willing  now  as  formerly  to  consecrate  their  daughters  to  the 
work. 

However  I believe  that  here  and  there,  all  over  this  country,  in 
towns  and  country  villages  and  mountain  hamlets  there  are  women 
who  have  a desire,  perhaps  a not  fully  realized  desire,  to  do  some  such 
work  for  Christ,  but  in  their  humility  and  their  ignorance  of  how  such 
an  object  can  be  attained  they  drift  off  into  some  other  channel. 

If  the  missionaries  who  come  in  contact  with  these  women  have 
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upon  their  hearts  the  burden  of  the  dearth  of  evangelistic  workers  they 
would  recognize  the  possibilities  in  the  case  and  would  be  able  to 
quicken  the  dormant  desires  of  these  women  and  to  bring  them  into 
touch  with  the  schools  where  they  can  be  trained  for  the  work.  I 
know  it  is  hard,  especially  for  those  not  closely  connected  with  the 
evangelistic  schools,  to  recognize  the  embryo  Bible  woman. 

It  is Jiard  to  know  what  degree  of  equipment  is  necessary  for  one 
intending  to  enter  the  school.  We  must  for  the  sake  of  the  work  keep 
the  standard  up.  There  is  no  work  more  important,  none  more 
difficult,  than  that  of  bringing  people  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
the  best  women  of  the  church  are  needed  for  this  work.  It  is  a too 
common  feeling  among  the  Japanese  that  a person  wants  to  be  a 
teacher  or  a kindergartener  or  a nurse  but  since  she  is  not  fitted  for 
any  of  these  she  will  become  a Bible  woman.  I repeat  we  need  the 
best  women  for  this  work.  But  who  are  our  best  women  ? Sometimes 
we  receive  a woman  into  the  school  with  fear  and  trembling  feeling 
unjustified  in  keeping  one  in  the  school  who  does  such  poor  work 
intellectually  but  when  she  graduates,  because  slie  is  so  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  so  humble,  so  loving,  she  does  such  beautiful  work 
that  we  are  amazed  that  we  did  not  recognize  her  worth  before.  Lack 
of  equipment  can  be  made  up  for  by  an  extra  year  or  two  of  study 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  can  never  be  made  up  for,  that  is,  lack  of  a 
proper  spirit  and  purpose  in  entering  the  school. 

If  there  is  not  a real  thirst  for  souls,  a realization  of  the  nobility 
of  the  calling,  a disinterested  desire  to  work  for  Christ,  no  matter  how 
well  qualified  in  other  ways  she  may  be,  she  will  not  make  a perma- 
nent and  successful  worker. 

The  evangelistic  school  is  the  place  to  foster  and  cultivate  the 
missionary  spirit  but  it  is  not  the  place  to  arouse  it. 

Secondly, — I would  speak  briefly  of  the  method  of  Bible  study  it 
seems  to  me  wise  to  pursue  in  these  schools. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  graduates  go  out  to  work 
they  have  not  the  helps  that  we  missionaries  have  in  the  way  of  books 
and  magazines  and  helpful  associations. 

Beside  her  Bible  she  has  only  the  little  worn  note  book  she  so 
laboriously,  and  often  I fear  erroneously,  compiled  while  in  school, 
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busily  scribbling  down  the  words  as  they  fell  from  the  teacher’s  lips. 
I sometimes  shudder  as  I tliinh  what  goes  into  those  books  and  my 
only  hope  for  them  is  that  they  will  probably  be  very  seldom  consulted 
after  leaving  school. 

To  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study  the  Bible  independent  of  any 
outside  help  is  the  great  object  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher. 
Much  careful  drilling  in  the  great  fundamental  outlines  of  Bible 
teaching  is  more  important  than  a great  deal  of  detail. 

There  is  one  method  of  Bible  teaching  which  has  been  much 
maligned  and  which  has  yet  its  legitimate  place.  I have  heard 
it  aptly  called  the  street  and  number  process  of  Bible  teaching.  A 
map  of  a city  is  not  what  one  would  call  a pretty  picture  but  we 
country  people  who  have  come  as  strangers  to  this  great  city  know 
how  useful  a map  of  the  city  is  that  we  may  know  its  great  arteries 
and  the  relation  of  one  section  to  another.  Only  after  the  plan  of  the 
city  is  known  are  its  places  of  interest  its  riches  of  art  and  architecture 
accessible.  God’s  word  is  so  rich  and  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a constant 
temptation  to  pour  into  receptive  hearts  more  of  interesting  detail  than 
they  can  well  receive  and  assimilate. 

I consider  the  inductive  method  of  Bible  teaching  as  important 
and  as  possible  for  students  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  our  colleges  and 
advanced  Bible  classes  at  home.  To  train  a student  to  find  out  by  in- 
dependent study  what  is  in  a book  of  the  Bible,  before  a word  is 
taught  to  have  her  find  out  what  are  the  leading  thoughts,  the  charac- 
teristic words,  what  the  purpose  of  the  book,  reveals  to  her  the  possi- 
bility of  studying  the  Bible  with  out  outside  helps,  and  rouses  those 
dormant  powers  which  are  in  every  child  of  God  so  enabling  her  to 
understand  God’s  word.  You  may  tell  a woman  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mathew  was  written  fov  Jews,  and  Luke  is  the  universal  gospel  and 
the  pupil  will  diligently  enter  it  in  her  note  book  and  there  it  will 
remain ; but  let  her  notice  for  herself  without  a hint  from  you  the 
constant  repetition  “ Thus  saith  the  scriptures,  “ The  Law  and  the 
prophets”  etc.  and  it  comes  to  her  as  her  own  discovery.  Let  her  find 
out  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  the  gospel  for  the  sinner  and  the 
outcast,  the  gospel  of  womanhood  and  infancy,  the  gospel  for  the 
Gentile^  and  she  will  never  forget  it. 
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Passing  on  to  my  third  point  I would  like  to  speak  of  the 
relation  of  the  Bible  woman  to  her  fellow  workers.  There  is  one 
class  of  Christian  workers  whose  position  is  so  anomalous  as  that  of 
the  Bible  woman.  Too  often  she  is  considered  the  servant  of  the 
church  or  as  they  express  it  the  “ ashi  ” (feet)  of  the  church,  to  run 
on  its  errands  and  do  such  work  a’  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
members  of  the  church. 

Aeain  her  relation  to  tlie  students  and  sometimes  to  the  teachers 

o 

of  the  girls’  schools  is  exceedingly  trying. 

We  all  have  daily  exemplified  in  this  country  the  fact  that  a 
little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.  The  girl  of  seventeen  who  can 
read  Swinton’s  Third  Keader  and  join  in  an  English  song,  considers 
that  she  is  educated  and  looks  down  on  the  Bible  woman  who  has 
not  had  her  advantages.  It  may  he  the  Bible  woman  has  a fair, 
usable  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  she  may  be  able  to  go  into  the  house 
of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  of  death  and  bring  a message  of  comfort  and 
cheer  and  hope,  she  may  be  able  to  steer  her  way  among  the  conflict- 
ing plans  and  ambitions  of  ti  e various  parties  in  a small  church, 
be  helpful  to  both  sides  and  bridge  over  the  trouble  between  tliein, 
but  because  she  can’t  read  English,  can’t  write  a poem,  can’t  play 
the  koto,  she  is  often  looked  down  on  as  not  worthy  of  respect  Of 
course  the  Bible  woman  ought  to  realize  that  if  she  can  do  her  own 
chosen  work  well  she  has  no  occasion  to  envy  others  whose  training 
is  different  but  the  trouble  is  she  doesn’t  realize  it ; she  feels  humil- 
iated and  the  desire  creeps  in  to  learn  English,  to  study  flower 
arrangement,  perfect  herself  in  something  not  necessary  to  her  in 
her  work,  in  order  that  she  may  have  a suitable  standing  among 
others.  I am  sure  the  foreign  teachers  do  not  share  in  this  feeling, 
jierhaps  do  not  realize  it,  but  what  I plead  for  is  a warmer  sympathy 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  teachers,  for  more  of  a reali- 
zation of  the  unity  of  the  work.  Let  the  pupils  see  that  the  teachers 
are  interested  in  the  Bible  school  and  in  tlie  Bible  women.  Tliere 
is  a deplorable  gulf  between  the  girls’  schools  and  the  evangelistic 
schools  and  it  is  not  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  against  it. 

The  Bible  school  graduate  is  brought  in  very  close  relation  v/ith 
missionaries  in  evangelistic  work  and  many  of  them  come  to  look 
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upon  the  missionary  with  whom  or  near  wliom  they  work  as  their 
elder  sister,  their  helove  I teacher,  and  I am  glad  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  expi’ess  my  ap.preciation  of  the  help  which  the  missionaries 
render  to  the  women  from  our  schools.  There  are  other  missionaries 
though  good  earnest  women  for  whom  it  is  hard  for  the  women  to 
work.  Sometimes  they  expect  in  the  Bihle  woman  all  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  a liberal  sprinkling  of  other  virtues,  spiritual  power, 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  grace,  tact,  patience,  humility, 
frugality,  etc.  But  how  do  they  want  to  use  this  perfection  ? Do 
they  want  to  put  her  in  a place  of  large  usefulness  where  her  virtues 
and  abilities  will  have  free  scope,?  No  they  want  to  attach  her  to 
themselves  as  their  helper,  not  co-worker  but  helper,  to  be  their 
mouth  piece,  to  run  their  errands  and  some  times  fearing  she  may 
not  have  enough  to  do  they  give  her  sewing  and  mending  to  do.  In 
this  way  the  Bible  woman  comes  to  be  looked  down  upon  in  that 
l)lace.  If  such  a helper  is  needed  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  an 
untrained  woman,  l)egin  hei‘  training  in  this  way  and  if  she  jiroves 
suitable  later  send  her  to  the  Bible  school  for  further  study.  There 
are  many  Bible  women  who  are  not  fitted  to  work  independently, 
but  as  far  as  may  be,  we  need  good  women  who  can  be  trained  for 
independent  work  but,  wherever  they  go,  they  will  need  the  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  the  missionary  near  whom  they  are  working,  to 
do  their  best  work. 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPEK. 

The  Place  of  Prayer  and  Intercession  in  the  Life  of  the  Missionary. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Bennett,  B.D.,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Yokohama. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  in- 
vestigate, but  not  to  pray.  This  may  be  true.  If  so,  we  need  to 
guard  against  it  as  against  every  other  human  tendency.  Should  the 
wise  men  of  this  generation,  though  in  some  respects  far  more  erudite 
than  those  of  old,  still  fail  to  perceive  the  inherent  haziness  of  all 
human  wisdom,  and  so  fail  to  seek  that  illumination  which  comes  only 
from  the  Father  of  Lights,  the  missionary  at  least  dare  not  abandon 
himself  to  such  a course.  Where  would  he  be  but  for  prayer  ? It 
was  the  making  of  him,  and  without  it  he  would  be  undone.^ 

To  say  nothing  of  the  intercessions  of  those  who,  when  he  was 
paralyzed  in  his  own  sin,  so  bore  him  on  their  faitli  to  the  Savior 
that  he  was  forgiven,  made  whole,  and  sent  on  Ms  way  rejoicing;  vA' 
all  those  rapidly  succeeding  prayers  known  and  unknown  which,  now 
like  manifest  breezes,  now  like  unsuspected  currents,  were  such  power- 
ful factors  in  assisting  him  in  his  early  Christian  '.ourse,  that  mission- 
ary must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  who  cannot  look  back  to  prayer 
as  indissolubly  connected  with  his  jjresent  life-work.  The  same  law 
has  ever  been  traceable.  Was  it  not  while  Paul  was  praying  that  he 
saw  the  Savior  standing  by,  and  heard  Him  say  “1  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentile  ”?  ^ Was  it  not  while  Peter  was  likewise 
engaged  that  God  made  choice  amon^  the  disciples  that  by  his  mouth 
the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel  ? ® Is  it  not  so  in  our 

1 Much  that  in  this  paper  is  referred  to  prayer  might  with  equal  pro)>riety,  be 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  fact  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  the 
argument.  In  the  divine  economy  as  now  manifest  those  two  factors  are  often  insepar- 
able. Our  subject  necessarily  focalizes  our  attention  on  the  human  part  of  the  problem, 
but  we  must  remember  that  as  God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  the  acceptable 
prayer  of  His  children  (Luke  XI : 11 — 13),  so  their  prayer  is  made  acceptable  to  Him 
through  the  operation  of  that  same  Holy  Spirit.  (Romans  VIII : 26,27.) 

2 Acts  XXIII : 17-2! . s Acts  X : 9 and  XV : 7. 
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day,  too  ? Who  of  us  does  not  recall  a time  when  the  consideration  of 
a foreign  field  of  labor  so  forced  itself  upon  heart  and  brain  that 
hours,  days,  weeks,  or  perhaps  months  or  even  years  were  spent  in 
waiting  upon  God  with  reference  to  this  matter  ? Then  to  us, — it 
may  be  as  distinctly  as  to  David  when  once  he  inquired  of  the  Lord 
about  attempting  to  save  the  Keilites, — came  the  divine  mandate 
“ Go  ” ' and  we  could  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.^ 

Prayer  did  not  finish  its  task  for  us  then.  The  very  settling  of 
such  a question  showed  the  need  of  more  prayerfulness.  Such  is  the 
common  experience  of  the  faithful.  When  God  says  to  one  as  He  did 
to  Abraham,®  “ Get  thee  out  of  thy  kindred  and  from  thy  country 
and  from  thy  father’s  house  when  He  shows,  or  seems  to  show,  to 
such  an  one  as  He  did  to  Paul,  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for 
Christ’s  name’s  sake  * even  though  he  may  with  the  eleven  rejoice  that 
he  is  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  that  Name,®  still  he  realizes  anew 
that  he  must  give  himself  continually  to  prayer  since  he  must  give 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  So  the  final  days  before  leaving 
the  home-land,  and  especially  the  days  of  public  consecration  to  the 
work,  were — or  should  have  been — days  of  fervent  prayer.® 

Indeed  his  society  itself  probably  owed  its  existence  to  prayer. 
This  is  manifestly  true  of  some  that  are  here  represented  : it  may  be 
true  of  all.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  “ At  Williams  Town,  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  famous  hay-stack  monument,  three  young  men 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  poured  out 
their  fervent  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ; and  this  green 
nook  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  may  be  called  the  birth-place  of 
American  foreign  missions.”  ^ 

1 1 Sam.  XXril : 4-12.  2 Acts  XXVI : 19.  s Gen,  XII  : 1.  Acts  IX : 16. 

® Acts  V : 41. 

® It  has  been  well  said  and  resaid  that  “ when  the  first  missionaries  ....  were 
sent  out,  their  designation  was  accompanied  with  prayer  and  fasting  whence  we  may 
infer  ihai  fervent  supplication  ought  to  form  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  exaxises  appropriat- 
ed to  those  occasions.  An  effusion  of  the  spii-it  of  prayer  on  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a surer 
pledge  of  success  in  the  establishment  of  missions  than  the  most  spltivdid  exhibition  of  talent.’* 
Address  of  Hall  to  Eustace  Carey,  quoted  in  Memoir  of  Boardman,  Introduction 
p.  XVIII. 

t Life  of  Adoniram  Judson  by  his  son,  P.  18. 
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Once  upon  his  field,  the  pious  missionary  will  realize  his  need  of 
prayer  and  probably  his  facility  for  it.  His  need  is  as  clearly  made 
manifest  by  the  unhallowed  atmosphere  surrounding  him  as  could  the 
need  of  clothing  be  made  manifest  by  the  intense  frigidity  of  a north 
Alaskan  winter.  His  facilitij  becomes  apparent  from  the  painful  and 
patience-trying  fact  that  he  must  at  first  be  as  dumb  before  the  people 
as  was  Zacharias  when  Gabriel  gave  him  a sign  he  asked  for  but  did 
not  wish.^  This  time  of  silence  is  not  a mistake.  It  has  its  varied 
uses,  and  one  of  them  is  to  furnish  a door-shut  closet  for  prayer.  God 
often  closes  the  avenues  of  communication  with  the  outside  world  that 
we  may  better  communicate  with  Him.  Bloses^  and  Paul®  and 
.lohn  the  Baptist  ^ and  perhaps  his  great  prototype  Elijah®  and  our 
glorious  Lord  himself  ® had  first  days  of  seclusion  with  God  away  from 
the  people  before  having  a marvelous  ministry  among  them.  Does 
the  missionary  of  to-day  need  such  seclusion  less  ? Surely  he  who 
aims,  with  Enoch,  to  convince  the  ungodly  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches 
which,  as  ungodly  sinners,  they  speak  against  their  only  Savior, 
needs  first  to  study,  with  that  same  Enoch,  to  walk  with  God.^ 

The  missionary  ought  to  pray  that  his  whole  body,  ® mind,  and 
■spirit  may  be  preserved  blameless  until  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This  involves  prayer  for  health.  The  whole  matter  of  the  care  of  the 
body  should  be  considered  a solemn  duty  in  regard  to  which  divine 
guidance  should  be  continually  sought.  Not  out  of  consideration  for 
himself  and  family  alone,  but  also  for  the  mission  society  he  represents, 
should  he  do  this,  and  for  the  churches  which  support  him.  A 
missionary  needlessly  broken  down  is  a poor  financial  investment.  We 
need  to  pray  that  we  may  eat  and  drink  to  the  glory  of  God  : * that 
we  may,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  take  God-ordained  rest  as  much 
as  do  God-ordained  work.®®  There  is  no  sickness  severe  enough  to 
require  medicine  that  is  not  severe  enough  to  require  prayer ; and 

1 Luke  1 : 20-23.  ^Exodlll;!.  3GalI:15-17.  Luke  1:80. 

s Matt  II : 23,  IV : 3.  « 1 Kings  XVII : 1.  7 Jude  14,  15.  Gen.  V ; 22. 

* “ The  first  petition  that  we  are  to  make  to  Almighty  God  is  for  a g6cd  conscience 
ithe  next  for  health  of  mind,  and  then  of  body.”  Seneca. 

9 1 Cor.  X:  31.  Mark  VI : 31.  Ps.  CXXVII : 2 
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medicine  should  never  be  taken  or  administered  unmixed  with  pvayeix  ^ 
There  is  no  fatiguing  task  that  demands  surcease  of  toil  that  does  not 
also  demand  retirement  with  God.  No  short  prostration  or  chronic 
suffering,  no  pleasant  outing,  or  long  vacation,  ought  to  come  to  us 
unsanctified  by  prayer.  All  honor  to  those  who  through  faithfulness 
are  worn  and  weary, — who,  to  do  the  work  of  Timothy,-  have  their  often 
infirmities  ; or,  to  do  that  of  Trophimus,^  must  be  left  at  Miletum  sick; 
or,  to  do  that  of  Epaphroditns,'*  for  the  work  of  Christ  are  nigh  unto 
death;  or,  to  do  that  of  Paul,®  are  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness,  and  even  die  daily.  Yet  there  is  a sense  in  which  literally 
he  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  tlie  arrow  that  flieth  by  day, 
nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkneSvS,  nor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day.’’  ® Literally,  sometimes  at  least,  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ; they  sliall  run 
and  not  be  weary ; and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint ; ” for  “ He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint ; and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  iu- 
creaseth  strength.”  ^ 

Glancing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  side  of  our  nature,  we 
note  that  prayer  is  essential  to  its  highest  usefulness  also.  We  need 
continually  to  pray  that  we  may  be  endowed  with  good  common- 
sense  ; ” may  be  kept  from  needless  idiosyncrasies  and  e.special1y  from 
erratic  courses ; and  that  we  may  be  wise  in  the  expenditure  not  only 
of  our  time  but  of  the  mission  funds  entrusted  to  our  care.  0,  how 
valuable  is  a wise  missionary  ! * Prayer,  too,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  an  important  place  in  the  missionary’s  getting  of  the  language. 
To  say  that  this  “getting”  involves  no  easy  task  were  but  to  say  what 
_ all  know  full  well.  To  add  that  such  task  may  be  made  easier  through 
prayer  were  but  to  add  what  is  equally  patent.  Yet  of  both  these 


1 II  Kings  XX ; 5-7,  James  V ; 15,  Arc.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  use  ot 
medicine,  only  to  empliasize  the  use  of  prayer  with  or  without  medicine. 

2 I Tim.  V : 23.  * II  Tim.  IV : 20.  4 philipplans.  II ; 27. 

5 II  Cor.  XI : 27,  and  I Cor.  XV : 31.  6 Ps.  XCI : ] , 5,  G. 

’ Isaiah  XL : 29-31 . » Matt  XXV  : 45. 
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facts  we  need  to  remind  ourselves.  Prayer  stimulates  * the  sluggish 
intellect,  yet  rests  the  wearied  brain,  and  is  in  every  way  helpful  to  a 
mental  task.  It  is  said  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  accustomed  before 
study  to  approach  God  with  the  words  “ Thou  that  makest  the  tongue 
of  the  infant  eloquent,  instruct,  I pray  thee,  my  tongue  likewise,  and 
pour  upon  my  lips  the  grace  of  benediction.  Give  me  quickness  to 
■comprehend,  and  memory  to  retain  ; give  me  happiness  in  expounding, 
and  facility  in  learning,  and  copious  eloquence  in  speaking.”  ^ Such 
a prayer  we  may  well  make  our  own.  At  the  same  time  we  may  add 
the  request  of  Henry  Martyn  to  “ be  taught  to  remember  that  all 
other  studies  are  merely  subservient  to  the  great  work  of  ministering 
holy  things  to  immortal  souls.”  The  gift  of  tongues  may  not  be  given 
us,  but  He  who  made  both  tongue  and  ear  and  all  their  intricate 
relations.  He  from  whom  comes  the  whole  power  through  them  to 
bring  man  in  touch  with  man.  He,  if  we  but  wait  upon  Him,  will 
not  only  enable  us  to  get  the  language  till  we  can  speak  those  five  * 
words  with  the  understanding  which  are  worth  ten  thousand  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  but  will  also  enable  us  to  utilizt  the  language  so 
that  we  can  exclaim  with  Isaiah,  “ The  Lord  hath  given  me  the 
tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I should  know  how  to  speak  a word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary. And  oh,  ‘‘  a word  spoken  in  due 
season  how  good  is  it!”®  Then,  too,  there  are  times  when,  though 
there  may  be  neither  disease  nor  physical  exhaustion,  the  missionary, 
like  any  other  preacher,  finds  it  liard  work  to  prepare  a sermon.  He 
cannot  bring  his  mind  into  the  frame  necessary  to  normal  productive- 
ness. Thoughts  that  he  would  grasp  elude  him,  and  all  is  blank. 
The  intellectual  faculties  seem  to  be  heavy  with  sleep, — sometimes 
seem  to  be  paralyzed.  They  refuse  to  work.  When  scourged  to  it, 
they  move  in  a lifeless,  stumbling  way,  and  if  they  produce  anything, 
it  is  but  a miserable,  school-boy  essay,  as  worthless  to  the  hearer  as  it 
is  humiliating  to  the  speaker.  For  such  a condition  of  things  there  is 
no  remedy  like  prayer.  Prayer  lifts  the  soul  to  where  nightless 

1 “ Pray,  always  pray ; amid  the  world’s  turmoil : 

Prayer  keeps  the  heart  at  rest  and  nerves  for  toil.”  E-  H.  Eickersteth. 

2 Prayers  of  the  Ayes.  p.  300.  * I Cor.  XIV  ; 19. 

* Isaiah  L ; 4.  5 Piov.  XV  : 23. 
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sunshine  wakes  it,  where  the  breath  from  plains  on  high  inspires  it, 
where  the  eternities  of  heaven  thrill  it,  and  where  God  Himself  works 
mightily  within  it  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  This  fact 
is  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  AVm.  G.  T.  Shedd:' — “ It  has  been  said  by 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  devout  minds  in  English  literature,  that 
‘ an  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or  the  conflict 
with,  and  conquest  over,  a single  passion  or  bosom  sin,  will  teach  us 
more  of  thought,  will  more  effectually  awaken  the  faculty  and  form 
the  habit  of  reflection,  than  a year’s  study  in  the  schools  without 
them.’  If  prayer  and  Christian  discipline  do  this  for  the  habits  of 
thought,  most  certainly  will  tliey  do  the  same  for  the  habits  of  feeling. 
If  an  hour  of  serious  self-examination  and  self-mortification,  or  an 
hour  of  devout  meditation  and  earnest  prayer  does  not  set  the  affec- 
tions of  the  preacher  into  a glow,  probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  means 
can.  The  greatest  preachers  have,  consequently,  been  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  for  composition  by  a season  of  [uayer  and  meditation.  The 
maxim  of  Luther  hene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Augustine  says  : — ‘ Let  our  Christian  orator  who  would  be  understood 
and  heard  with  pleasure  pray  before  he  speak.  Let  him  lift  up  his 
thirsty  soul  to  God  before  he  pronounce  anything.’  Erasmus,  a man 
in  whom  the  intellectual  was  more  prominent  than  the  spiritual  and 
devotional,  yet  observes  that  ‘ it  is  incredible  how  much  light,  how 
much  vigor,  how  much  force  and  vitality,  is  imparted  to  the  clergy, 
man  by  deep,  earnest  supplication.’  ” Dr.  Shedd  further  reminds  us 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  “ Pericles  ‘ was  accustomed  whenever  he 
was  to  speak  in  public,  previously  to  entreat  the  gods  that  he  might 
not  utter  against  his  will  any  word  that  should  not  belong  to  his 
subject.’  ” How  forceful  and  yet  how  chaste  our  own  sermons  would 
soon  become  if  il'.eir  preparation  were  always  ])receded  by  a course  as 
wise  and  as  devoiil ! 

If  the  physical  and  intellectual  sides  of  the  missionary’s  nature 
• call  for  special  prayer  because  of  his  environment  as  a missionary,  the 
same  thing  holds  even  more  emphatically  true  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
his  nature.  We  get  our  share  of  criticism : let  us  pray  that  we  may  not 
deserve  anything  adverse.  What  a monstrosity  is  suggested  by  the 
1 Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  Eigiith  Edition,  pp,  132-133. 
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term  “ immoral  missionary  ” ! God  sanctifies  the  hour  of  prayer,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  revealing  and  the  removing  of  our  sins,  and,  on 
the  other,  for  the  manifesting  and  the  imparting  of  Himself.  With 
reference  to  the  former  it  has  been  well  said  that  “ there  is  no  test  so 
subtle  as  a good  man’s  prayers.  When  he  kneels  before  his  God  he 
will  know  in  a moment  whether  or  not  he  has  contracted  defilement 
during  the  preceding  hours,  and  if  so  where.”  ^ The  holy  of  holies  is 
the  brightest  spot  in  all  God’s  temple,  and  we  cannot  with  a true  heart 
draw  even  comparatively  nigh  to  Him  who  dwells  in  that  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto  - without  having,  like  Job  of  old,®  a most 
humiliating  conviction  of  our  own  sin  and  shame.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  also  the  uplifting  influence  of  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  our 
divine-human  Mediator  who  is  for  us  the  cherubim-crowned  mercy- 
seat  of  gold  between  the  shekinah  and  the  law  that  we  have  broken. 
0,  sweet  hour  of  prayer  ! Who  cannot  testify  to  the  cleansing,  sooth- 
ing, stimulating  effects  it  produces  ? How  often  through  it  has  the 
tempter  been  foiled,  his  wiles  escaped  ! 

“ When  earthly  delusions  would  lead  us  astray 
In  folly’s  gay  maz^  and  sin’s  treacherous  way. 

How  strong  the  enchantment,  how  fatal  the  snare  ; 

But  looking  to  Jesus  we  conquer  by  prayer.” 

The  very  nature  of  the  missionary’s  work  should  make  him  prayerful 
lest  he  deceive  himself.  Priestly  garments  do  not  make  a priest.  It 
is  possible  for  a missionary  to  send  as  his  report  to  the  Master  of 
assemblies  a message  tantamount  to  “ Lord,  Lord,  we  have  prophesied 
in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works,”  ® and 
still  not  have  either  it  or  himself  accepted.  Since  one  may  preach  to 
others  and  yet  himself  be  lost  at  last,®  we  need  to  pray  that  we  may 
here  be  made  meet  ^ for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and 
also  may  there  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.®  What  avails 
it  though  devils  should  be  subject  to  us  if  our  names  are  not  written 
in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life  ? ® 

^ F.  W.  Meyers,  in  Tned  by  Fire,  p.  118. 

- I Timothy  VI : 16.  » Job  XLII : 5,6.  * Kom.  Ill : 25,  where  “ propi- 
tiation ” is  the  same  Greek  word  as  “ Mercy-seat  ” in  Heb.  IX : 5.  ^ Matt.  Vll : 22,  23. 

6 1 Cor.  IX : 27.  7 Col.  1 : 12.  » Rev.  XXII ; 14.  9 Luke  X : 20. 
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But  apart  from  making  his  calling  and  election  sure,  the  pious 
missionary,  perhaps  more  than  the  average  of  men,  yearns  after  God. 
When  God  seems  near,  his  soul  doth  rejoice  in  the  Lord  : ^ when  He 
seems  far,  his  soul  pants  after  God  as  pants  the  thirsty  hart  beside  the 
dried-up  water-course."  Such  experience  in  either  case  finds  expression 
in  prayer.  He  feels  a®  Henry  Martyn  felt  when  he  cried  0,  how  is 
every  hour  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  the  love  and  contemplation  of  God, 
my  God  ! 0,  send  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  I may  live  always 

affectionately  toward  God  ! May  my  soul  in  prayer  never  rest  satisfied 
without  the  enjoyment  of  God.  May  all  my  thoughts  he  fixed  on 
Him.”  It  is  irnjiossible  to  read  such  missionary  memoirs  as  that  of 
David  Brainerd  without  being  again  and  again  impressed  with  the 
vast  amount  of  prayer  offered  for  the  manifest  presence  of  God. 
Blessed  indeed  is  he  with  whom  God  talks  face  to  face  as  He  did  with 
Moses.®  At  such  times  one  realizes  the  truth  of  what  Stalker  tells  us  in 
liis  Imo.go  Christi : — “ Much  of  prayer  expresses  the  fulness  of  the 
soul  rather  than  its  emptiness.  It  is  the  overflow  of  the  cup.  Prayer 
at  its  best  i.s,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  conversation  with 
God,  the  confidential  talk  of  a child  who  tells  everything  to  his 
father.”  ■*  For  such  times  of  “ confidential  talk,”  ® or,  St.  John 
would  put  it,  times  when  the  heart  “ has  confidence  toward  God,”  ® 
who  of  us  does  not  continually  yearn  ? For  such  “ conversation,” — 
conversation  like  that  which  made  the  two  of  old  say  “ Did  not  our 
heart  burn  within  us  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,”  ® — who  of 
us  does  not  pant  ? Such  exaltation  makes  us  realize  both  the  precious- 
ness of  the  overflowing  heavenly  treasure,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
earthen  vessel  that  would  fain  receive  it.^  After  hours  spent  in  such 
contemplation  of  God  we  may  pray  more  devoutly  than,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  millions  of  Moslems  who  use  the  same  words,  that  prayer  which 

3 Ps.  XXXV : 9.  2 Ps.  XLII : 1,2.  3 Ex.  XXX : 11,  Deut  XXXIV : 10. 

■3  pp.  127,  128.  See  also  foot-note  of  same  work  pp.  136-7. 

5 I John,  III : 21. 

The  Chaldee  rendering  of  Ps.  LXXXIV : 5 is  “ Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength 
fe  in  thy  word,  who  has  confidence  in  his  heart.”  See  Perowne. 

6 Luke  XXIV  : 32. 

2 Jonathan  Edwards  says  that  Brainerd’s  prayers  seemed  to  flow  from  the  fulness 
Of  his  heart  as  deeply  impressed  with  a great  and  tolemn  sense  of  our  necessities,  un- 
worthiness  and  dependence,  and  of  God’s  infinite  greatness,  excellency  and  sufficiency  .” 
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they  think  was  a missionary  prayer  of  both  Mohammet  and  Abraham, 
— “ Here  am  I in  Thy  service,  0 God,  here  am  I in  Thy  service. 
Thou  hast  no  companion.  To  Thee  alone  belongeth  worship.  From 
Thee  cometh  all  good.  Thine  alone  is  the  kingdom  : there  is  none  to 
share  it  with  Thee.”  ' And  we  may  add,  with  George  Herbert, — “ 0, 
do  not  use  me  after  my  sins  ! Look  not  on  my  deserts.  Then  Thou 
wilt  reform  me  and  not  refuse  me,  for  Tliou  only  art  the  miglity 
God.”  ^ Ah,  brothers,  sisters,  you  and  I,  though — I should  rather 
say  because  — vve  are  missionaries,  need  often  to  divest  ourselves  of 
every  mark  of  our  profession,  and,  uncovering  the  inmost  recesses  of 
our  hearts  to  Him  before  whom  indeed  all  things  are  naked  and  open, 
to  cry  with  the  Psalmist  of  old, — “ Search  me,  0 God,  and  know  my 
heart : try  me  and  know  my  thoughts  : and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.”  ® ^ 

As  the  missionary  needs  to  pray  for  himself  as  a unit,  so  does  h.e 
also  need  to  pray  for  himself  in  relation  to  others,  and  for  others  in 
their  relation  to  him.®  He  needs  to  pray  for  his  Mission  Board  tliat 


’ See  Irving's  Wcrrh,  Sleepy  Hollow  Edition,  Chap,  30,  p.  182. 

2 Bits  of  Precious  Ore,  George  Herbert,  p.  44. 

2 Ps.  CXXXIX  : 24. 

^ A warning  from  Thomas  a Kempis  is  as  much  needed  to  day  as  it  was  when  pen- 
ned more  than  five  hundred  years  ago  : — “ Assuredly,  in  the  approaching  day  of  univer- 
sal judgment,  it  will  not  be  inquired  what  we  have  read,  but  what  we  have  done  ; not 

how  eloquently  we  have  spoken,  but  how  holily  we  have  lived Lift  up  the 

eyes,  then,  to  God  in  the  highest  heaven^,  and  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  thv  innumer- 
able sins  and  negligencies.  Leave  vain  pleasure  to  the  enjoyment  of  vain  men,  and 
mind  only  that  which  God  hath  required  of  thee  for  thine  own  eternal  good.  Make 
thy  door  fast  behind  thee;  and  invite  .Jesus,  thy  Beloved,  to  come  unto  thee,  and 
enlighten  thy  darkness  with  His  light.  Abide  hnthfully  with  him  in  this  retirement, 
for  thou  canst  not  find  so  much  peace  in  any  other  place.”  Imita/ion  of  Christ. 

5 It  were  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  problem  of  “ unanswered 
prayer.”  We  may  well  note,  however,  that  we  are  far  less  apt  to  ask  amiss  when  we 
•pray  for  others  than  when  pray  for  ourselves.  Some  examples  given  by  Mr.  Moody  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  submission  may  be  borrowed  to  illustrate  this  point  also.  He 
says “ Take  three  of  the  mightiest  men  on  this  earth  and  they  didn’t  know  how  to 
choose  for  themselves.  Moses  wanted  to  go  into  the  promised  land,  but  God  didn’t  let 

ihim Take  Elijah;  if  there  was  a man  God  loved  it  was  Elijah.  He 

locked  up  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  carried  around  the  key  in  his  pccket  for  three  years 
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sent  him,  and  the  Christians  that  support  him.  He  needs  to  pray  to 
be  enabled  to  act  aright  toward  members  of  his  own  household, — to 
pray  that  purity  and  love  may  characterize  tlie  whole  atmosphere  of 
home.  This  need  may  be  less  apparent  if  that  household  comprise  but 
a single  family,  but  when  two  families  share  a common  domicile,  or 
when  it  is  occupied  by  a mission  family  together  with  one  or  more 
single  ladies,  or  when  without  such  family  two  or  more  ladies  live 
together,  the  dangers  of  friction — if  of  nothing  worse — are  (such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  flesh)  sufficiently  grave  to  make  perpetual  watch- 
fulness and  prayer  imperative.^  Members  of  the  same  mission,  too, 
though  they  may  not  dwell  on  the  same  compound,  need  constant 
prayer  not  only  that  they  may  all  value  each  other  ^ and  in  honor 
prefer  one  another,®  but  that  each  may  be  careful,  in  his  endeavor  to 
help  the  common  weal,  not  to  interfere  loith  anotliei^s  tvorlc*  It  is 
most  important  that  we  pray  for  harmony  where  we  cannot  secure 
unity  and  that  all  courses  adopted  may  eventually  converge  before 
God’s  throne.®  As  members  of  different  missions  we  need  to  pray  for 
each  other,  especially  when  our  spheres  of  work  may  mutually  overlap, 
be  the  field  new  or  old.®  We  should  pray  that  with  charity  ^ towards 
all  we  may  specially  have  it  toward  the  brother  specially  concerned, — 
that  we  may  feel  toward  him  as  Abraham  felt  toward  Lot,  even  if  at 
times  conviction  of  duty  may  prevent  the  abandonment  of  well- 
watered  churches  now  in  the  same  way  as  the  abandonment  of  well- 
watered  fields  then.®  Let  us  at  least  pray  that  our  strongest  Pauline 


and  six  months,  and  no  one  could  get  a drop  of  water But  when  he  prayed 

for  death  he  could  not  get  it Paul  is  another  man Three  times 


he  prayed  that  God  would  take  the  thora  out  of  his  flesh,  but  God  did  not  answer  his 
prayer.”  [A  College  of  Collegers,  1889.  p.  114, 116).  These  three  were  mighty  intercessors, 
but  they  didn’t  know  how  to  choose /or  themselves.'’  For  instances  of  answered  prayer  in 
mission  and  other  work,  in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  see  Jas  H.  Smith’s  book  entitled.  Our 
JAiUhful  God;  Answers  to  Pi  ay, 

1 Philippians  IV  : 2,  3,  Rev.  Vers.  ^ Pbilip^jians  II : 3.  ^ Romans  XII : 19. 

^ Romans  XIV : 18,  19.  5 Roiraas  XII : 3-9.  ® Colossians  III ; 10-15. 

I “ In  faith  and  hop?  the  world  will  disagree. 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  charity  : 

All  must  be  false  that  thwarts  this  one  great  end  ; 

And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend.”  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man. 

» Gen  XIII : 8-10. 
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trait  may  not  be  that  which  was  manifest  in  his  contention  with 
Barnabas.^  ^ 

If  our  life-work  is  to  he  a genuine  success,  we  must  pray  for 
faithfulness  in  our  duties  toward  the  people  to  whom  we  have  been 
sentd  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  missionary  memoirs  we  are 
often  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  some  whose  careers  have  been  very  brief.  Boardman, 
Brainerd,  Martyn,  and  many  another,  who  are  among  the  brightest 
stars  in  tlie  constellation  of  sainted  missionaries,  were  called  home 
before  they  had  had  nearly  as  extended  a missionary  service  as  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  many  of  us.  If  the  length  of  life  should  be 
measured  not  by  the  time  spent  but  by  the  work  accomplished,^  we 
readily  see  the  importance  of  the  missionary’s  perpetual  waiting  on 
God  that  the  work  of  his  hands  may  be  established  up(m  him  while 
he  lives,  that  his  death  like  Samson’s  may  be  even  more  efficacious 
than  his  life  may  have  been,  and  that  afterwards,  being  dead  he  yet 
may  speak.  And  oh,  how  we  need  to  betake  ourselves  to  j)rayer  that 
we  may  attain  that  difficult  accomplishment  of  Paul  whereby  we 
shall  be  willing  to  be  made  all  things  to  all  men  that  by  all  means 
we  may  save  some  Then  can  we  say  triumphantly,  as  seventy 
years  ago  said  one  who  was  afterwards  a faithful  worker  here ; — 

“ Henceforth  then 

It  matters  not  if  storm  or  sunshine  be 
My  earthly  lot ; bitter  or  sweet  my  cup. 

1 Acts  XV  : 39-41. 

2 Were  the  conditions  fulfilled  which  our  Lord  has  laid  down  as  prerequisite  to 
prayer,  misunderstanding  among  missionaries  would  be  practically  unknown.  We  are 
directed,  on  the  one  hand,  when  we  pray  to  forgive  any  brother  who  may  have  injured 
us  (Mark  XI ; 25)  and,  on  the  other  to  seek  forgiveness  of  any  whom  we  may  have 
injured,  and  this,  too,  before  proceeding  with  our  prayer  (Matt  V : 23,  24).  If  these 
preliminary  steps  were  taken,  whatever  wound  miglit  be  left  would  probably  be  entirely 
healed  through  the  prayer  that  would  follow  afterwards. 

s “ The  eternal  destiny  of  our  hearers  hang  not  only  upon  our  sermons,  but  upon 
our  prayers ; we  carry  out  the  puposes  of  our  mission  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  the 
closet ; and  may  never  expect  to  be  successful  ministers  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  by 
this  two-fold  importunity  of  first,  breeching  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  then 
beseeching  God  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  them  ” An  Earnest,  Minisiry,  pi>.  207,-8 

* “ That  life  is  long  which  answers  life’s  great  end.”  Young’s  Eiyhl  Thoughts. 

® I Corinthians  IX : 22. 
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I only  pray,  God  fit  me  for  tlie  work, 

God  make  me  holy,  and  my  spirit  nerve 
For  the  stern  hour  of  strife  ^ 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never  Avas  a successful  missionary  who 
v/as  not  given  to  prayer.’’  ^ It  is  perhaps  almost  as  safe  to  say  that 
true,  persistent  prayer  and  its  concomitants  will  make  any  missionary 
successful.'’  We  will  probably  all  concede  to  our  Moravian  brethren 
the  banner  for  missionary  enterprise.  Is  there  any  clue  to  the  secret 
of  their  earnestness  in  this  line  ? Let  us  hear  Avhat  Dr.  A.  C. 
Thomson  has  to  say.  His  missionary  lectures  at  Andover  and  Boston 
and  Princeton  shoAV  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  He  thus  writes  : 
— “ It  may  seem  invidious  to  s^ieak  of  the  devotional  habits  of 
Moravian  missionaries ; yet  this  can  be  said  Avithout  breach  of 
delicacy,  that  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren*’  is  a praying  church  ; 
and  that  the  subject  of  gospel  promulgation  occupies  probably  a 
larger  place  in  tlieir  devotions  than  among  any  other  religious  Com- 
munity  Missionaries  share  their  spirit  in  no  inferior  degree. 

Tliey  Avait  habitually  upon  God  for  the  indications  of  His  providence  ; 
tliey  propose  not  to  run  before  being  sent,  but,  being  sent,  they 
trust  Avith  rare  implicitness.”  ' May  Ave  be  characterized  by  a like 

’ “ The  Misuomry"  by  Eev.  Nathan  Brown,  D.D. 

- tVith  like  longing  for  a holy  and  useful  service,  Eev.  Richard  Knill  makes  this 
entry  in  his  diary  : — “ I am  at  Kibworth  where  the  blessed  Doddridge  began  his  minis- 
try. O my  God,  make  me  as  holy  and  preserve  me  as  spotless — make  me  as  zealous  and 
devoted,  as  Thon  madest  him : and  though  I have  not  his  learning  yet  Thou  canst  make 
me  as  useful.  Lord,  bless  me  and  make  me  a blessing  ’ How  this  saint,  who,  it  is 
estimated,  led  to  Christ,  besides  perhaps  thousands  of  others,  at  least  a hundred  who 
became  preachers,  hoped  to  attain  such  sanctified  service  we  may  infer  fiom  the  words 
spoken  to  a friend  when  he  was  regretting,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  work  upon  the  time  Avanted  for  retirement  with  God.  He  says: — 
“ How  can  we  study,  how  can  we  preach,  how  can  we  visit  the  sick,  how  can  our  words 
reach  the  heart,  without  prayer.  A minister  needs  to  be  surrounded  continually  with  a 
devotional  atmosphere Life  of  Lev.  Lichard  Knill,  p.  269. 

= Comp.  :\rark  IX  : 28,  29,  Eev.  Ver.  “ John  XIV : 12-14. 

5 “ ( hristian  work  must  le  done  in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  not  of  calculation.” 
Prof.  Thos  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.  on  Luke  XVHI : 28. 

Unitas  Fratrum 

' jSIoravian  J/iysions,  by  A.  C.  Thomson,  D.D.,  pp.  478-481. 
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prayerful  spirit ! * May  we  learn  how  to  preach  and  teach  and 
attend  to  all  the  routine  work  pertaining  to  our  calling,  hy  learning 
how  to  draw  perpetual  supplies  of  grace  from  the  perennial  fountain  ! 
How  dare  we  do  otherwise  ? How  dare  any  one  of  us  try  to  minister 
in  holy  things  without,  on  the  one  hand,  for  personal  holi- 

ness and,  on  the  other,  praying  that  those  ministered  unto  may  not 
turn  again,  like  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  wallowing  in  the  mire.. 
When  the  missionary  thinks  of  the  condition  and  of  the  number  of 
the  souls  towards  whom  he  sustains  responsibility,  and  of  the  infinite 
value  of  each  one  of  them,  he  may  well  exclaim  “ Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?  ” and  may  well  pray,  with  Dr.  Arnold  of  Hugby  : — ' 
“ Guide  and  strengthen  and  enkindle  me,  0 Lord  ; inspire  me  with 
zeal  and  guide  me  with  wisdom  that  Thy  name  may  be  known  to 
those  committed  to  my  care,  and  that  they  many  be  made  and  kept 
always  Thine.”  ^ Yes,  and  let  him  add,  Avith  the  priest  in  Long- 
felloAv’s  Golden  Legend, 

“ 0 blessed  Lord  ! hoAV  much  I need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  Avay  ! 

So  many  hands,  that,  without  heed. 

Still  touch  Thy  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed  ! 

So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day. 

Still  wander  from  Thy  fold  astray  ! 

Unless  Thou  fill  me  with  Thy  light, 

1 Dr.  Pierson,  in  addressing  the  Cent* nary  Conference  of  Missions  in  London  in, 
1888,  said  '*  Brethren,  we  shall  have  learned  little  at  this  great  conference  if  we  shall 
not  have  learned  new  lessons  of  the  power  of  prayer.  Themistocles  delayed  the  naval 
engagement  at  b'alaruis  until  the  land-breeze  blew,  which  swept  his  vessels  toward  the 
foe,  and  left  every  oarsman  free  to  use  the  bow  and  the  spear.  Plow  much  time  and 
strength  might  be  saved  if  the  church  of  God  but  waited  for  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  provide  the  impulse  and  the  momentum  which  we  vainly  seek  to  supply  by 
otr  own  energy  and  endeavor  i When  He  breatl  es  and  blows  upon  ns,  how  they  who 
h,ave  toiled  in  roAving  are  left  free  to  wield  the  weapon  of  the  Lord’s  warfare,  to  ex- 
change secular  anxieties  for  spiritual  successes.  Toroaster  bade  his  followers  let  the 
fires  go  out  periodically  on  their  hearth-stone.s,  that  tliey  might  be  compelled  to  rekindle 
them  at  the  sacred  altars  of  the  sun.  What  mean  the  smouldering  embers  on  our 
hearths  and  altars  but  that  we  have  forgotten  whence  come  the  live  coals,  and  the 
Breath  which  alone  can  fan  them  into  an  undying  flame  !”  Report  pp.  495,  495. 

2 Prayers  of  the  Ages,  p.  303. 
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I cannot  lead  Thy  flock  aright ; 

Nor,  without  Thy  support,  can  hear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a care. 

But  am  myself  a castaway  ^ 

This  privilege  of  intercession  for  others  glows  with  an  added  tint  as 
we  think  of  the  pleasure  we  ourselves  experience  in  having  others 
intercede  on  our  behalf.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  think  that  friends 
are  praying  for  us  ! How  often  that  thought  has  sustained  ns  when 
it  seemed  as  if  every  element  of  our  immediate  surroundings  was 
altogether  adverse  ! And  is  it  not  sweet,  too,  to  pray  for  others  ? 
Hoes  not  love  gladly  mention  its  objects  in  prayer  ? Does  not 
genuine  sympathy  tenderly  carry  to  the  mercy-seat  of  God  that  which 
calls  forth  its  compassion  ? Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  in  his  Religio 
Medici,  I cannot  contentedly  frame  a prayer  for  myself  in  particular 
without  a catalogue  for  my  friends  ; nor  request  a happiness  wherein 
my  sociable  disposition  doth  not  desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbor 

I never  go  to  cure  the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I forget  my 

profession  and  call  unto  God  for  his  soul.  I cannot  see  one  say  his 
prayer,  but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I fall  into  a supplication  for 
him  who  is  perhaps  no  more  to  me  than  a common  nature  ; and  if 
God  hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  my  supplications,  there  are  surciy 
many  happy  that  never  saw  me,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  mine 
unknown  devotions.”  ^ Such  an  example  we  may  well  imitate. 

This  duty  of  praying  for  others  is  both  taught  and  illustrated  in 
the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament  illustrations  are  not  few.  The 
persistent  prayer  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  ” for  the  delivery  of 
Sodom  on  account  of  the  righteoiLS  that  might  be  found  in  it  f and 
the  prayer  of  him  who  though  he  counted  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Eg3q)t,  yet  sought  by  the 
blotting  out  ^ of  his  own  name  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  leading,  are  examples  that  we  can  never  eradicate  from 
memory.  Samuel  deemed  it  culpable  not  to  offer  intercession  for 
Israel,  saying  to  the  people,  “ As  for  me  God  forbid  that  I should 
sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you.®  The  divine  mes- 

1 Longfellow’s  Golden,  Legend,  p.  56.  ^ Frayers  of  the  Ages,  pp.  46,  47.) 

3 Gen.  XVIir : 23-33.  Heb.  XI : 26  and  Ex.  XXXIT  : 32.  « Sam.  XII : 23. 
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eage  to  Abimeleck,  king  of  Gerar/  in  regard  to  Abraham  was  not 
only  “ He  is  a prophet/’  but  also,  as  if  by  virtue  of  such  fact,  “ and 
he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shall  live,”  If  the  man  of  God  that 
■came  to  Bethel  jirayed  for  Jereboam  and  his  withered  hand  was 
healed  ; ^ if  Job  prayed  for  his  three  tfiends  and  the  Lord  dealt  not 
with  them  after  their  folly ; if  Moses  prayed  for  Pharaoh,  and 
plague  after  plague  was  taken  away ; ^ if  Elijah®  and  Elisha® 
«ach,  through  intercession  with  God,  robbed  death  of  his  prey  and 
restored  each  to  a mother’s  broken  heart  the  son  that  had  died  and 
the  joy  that  had  fled, — we  with  wliom  they  were  of  like  passions, 
can  confer  on  others  priceless  benefits  through  the  power  that  God 
has  given  us  of  interceding  with  Him  on  their  behalf.  If  we  can, 
we  ought  to.  Noblesse  oblige.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will 
much  be  required.’ 

As  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  excellent  examples  of  inter- 
cession, so  does  the  New.  What  man  looms  up  more  loftily  from 
this  point  of  view  than  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  was  always 
praying  for  others,  always  asking  others  to  pray  for  him.  “ In 

nearly  all  his  epistles he  entreats  the  prayers  and  supplications 

•of  his  brethren  in  his  behalf.  Surely  he  must  have  thought  that  the 
‘ supplication  of  a righteous  man  availeth  much.’  And  if  such  a 
man  as  he — inspired  of  God,  endowed  to  work  miracles,  strong  in 
faith,  and  gifted  with  mental  endowments  of  the  highest  order — felt 
the  need  of  the  prayers  of  his  brethren,  how  much  more  deeply  may 
we  feel  the  need  of  striving  together  with  and  for  one  another 
in  prayer  to  God.”  ® Paul  exhorts  in  his  firet  epistle  to  Timothy  ® 
“ that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivings,  be  made 
for  all  men.”  James  in  like  manner  tells  us  to  pray  one  for 
another.'®  But  grander  than  James,  grander  than  Paul,  grander 
than  the  Old  Testament  worthies,  are  the  divine  precedents  for  our 
encouragement  and  imitation.  The  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  told,  makes 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.”" 

1 Gen  XX : 7.  2 1 Kings  XIII : 6.  3 Job  XLII : 8-10. 

* Exod.  VIII ; 8,  28,  IX : 28,  X ; 17.  s I Kings  XVII.  « II  Kings  IV. 

^LukeXn:48.  s American  Commentary,  Romans  p.  301. 

3 I Tim.  II : 1.  10  Jas.  V ; 10.  ” Rom.  VIII : 26. 
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Je,suH,  our  great  Intei’cessor,  not  only  in  the  daj^s  of  His  humiliation 
prayed,  hut  now  in  His  exaltation  still  prays  for  those  to  whom  He 
came  as  the  divine  Missiouary.  Listen  to  His  words  to  Peter, 
“ Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  [all]  that  he 
may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I have  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not.”  ^ Listen  to  that  marvellous  intercession  on  the  night  on 
which  He  was  betrayed,  recorded  in  John  XVII  when  He  prayed  for 
all  who  were  His  disciples  then,  or  should  become  so  thereafter.  And 
udw,  although  the  work  of  redemption  is  finished,  the  work  of  inter- 
cession is  not.  In  this  He  “ hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood  where- 
fore He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  l)y  him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.”  - * 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  calls  for  prayer  there  are  often  spe- 

J Luke  XXII : 31,  32.  2 Heb.  VII ; 21,  25. 

3 Ilelative  to  this  point  Andrew  jMnnay,  in  his  work  With  Christ  in  the  School- 
of  Prayer,  has  some  proStable  thonglits,  one  or  two  of  whicli  we  venture  to  quote.  “ As^ 
Mek'hisedec  is  more  glorious  than  Aaron,  it  is  in  the  work  of  intercession  that  the 
atonement  lias  its  true  power  and  glory.  ‘ It  is  Christ  tliat  died.  Yea,  more,  Who  is 


even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  Who  maketh  intercession  for  us.’  . . . We  partici- 

])ate  not  only  in  the  benefits  of  this  His  work  but  in  tlie  work  itself. We 

do  this  because  we  are  partakers  of  Ilis  life When  it  descends 


and  takes  possession  of  us,  it  does  not  lose  its  character ; in  us,  too,  it  is  an  ever  ’praying 
life — a life  that  without  ceasing  asks  and  receives  from  God.  And  this,  not  a.s  if  there 
were  two  separate  currents  of  iirayer  rising  upwards,  one  from  Him,  and  one  from  His 
people.  Xo,  but  the  substantial  life-union  is  also  prayer-union  ; what  He  prays  passes 
through  us ; what  we  pray  passes  through  Him.  He  is  the  Angel  with  the  golden 
censer : ‘ unto  Him  there  was  given  much  incense’,  the  secret  of  acceptable  [nayer,  ‘ that 
He  .should  add  it  unto  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar.’  The  thought 
of  our  fellowship  in  the  intercession  of  Jesus  reminds  ns  of  what  He  has  taught  us  more 
than  once  before,  how  all  those  wonderful  prayer-promises  have  as  their  aim  and  their 
justification  the  glory  of  God  in  the  manifestation  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  As  long  as  we  only  or  chiefly  pray  for  ourselves  the  promises  of  the  last  night 

[before  his  crucifixion]  must  remain  a sealed  book  to  us Let  us  each  find 

out  what  the  work  is  and  who  the  souls  are  entrusted  to  our  special  prayers;  let  us 
make  our  intercession  for  them  our  life  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  we  shall  not  only 
find  the  promises  of  power  in  prayer  made  true  to  us,  but  we  shall  then  first  begin  to 
realize  how  our  abiding  in  Christ  and  His  abiding  in  us  makes  us  share  in  His  own  joy 

of  blessing  and  saving  men O wondrous,  ever  active,  and  most  efficacious 

intercession  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus ! When  shall  we  be  wholly  taken  up  into  it  and 
always  pray  in  it  ?”  [ pp  206-210.] 
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cial  ones  whicli  send  the  inissionaiy  in  haste  to  cry  unto  his  God. 
With  the  soft  sweet  tone  of  the  Angelas,  comes  the  clanging  peai 
of  a wild  alarm.  What  missionary  does  not  know,  from  his  own 
experience  these  seasons  of  unwonted  stress  ? Now  he  is  prostrated 
nervously  or  physically,  or  undergoes  bereavement.  Now  he  is 
niciligned  and  perhaps  ostracized.  Now  his  work  is  jeopardized  by 
another’s  indiscretion.  No\v  he  is  in  trouble  through  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  Board  at  home.  Now  the  pestilence  or  a rabble 
horde  has  reached  his  neighborhood  and  threatens  his  household. 
Now  his  special  heljier,  who  was  beautiful  in  his  eyes  as  was  Absalom 
in  David’s,  proves  to  be  in  other  respects,  too,  a copy  of  that  uiifilial 
son.  What  is  he  to  do  at  such  a time  Do  ? Why,  do  Avhat 
David  ^ did  when  his  enemies  threatenal  him  but  he  felt  that  God 
was  his  mighty  fortress,  and  cried  unto  Him  for  aid.  Do  Avhat 
Daniel " did,  when  he  feared  not  the  den  of  lions  but  prayed  with  his 
window  open  toward  Jesusalem.  Do  what  Hezekiah  ^ did,  when  he 
took  Eab-shakeh’s  insulting  letter  and  spread  it  out  before  the  Tjord. 
So,  too,  when  the  sudden  stress  is  not  so  much  personal  as  })opular, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pray.  Occasionally  a whole  church  seems 
to  fall  from  grace,  and  turn  away  Irom  the  ndigious  leader  who  has 
dared  to  speak  to  them  the  truth,  in  the  same  way  that  early  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  turned  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him  because  of 
the  words  He  spoke.  ■'  Sometimes  a cold  wave  seems  to  pass  over  the 
whole  spiritual  community,  and  a “ horror  of  great  darkness  ” seems 
to  fall  upon  the  mis-donary  as  once  it  fell  on  Abraham.  ^ Oh,  how 
necessary  prayer  is  then  ! Notliing  can  take  its  place.  ® 

1 Tsalms  XXXTV,  XLVI,  LXXI,  &c.  2 Daoiel  VI : 10. 

3 II  Kings  XIX  : 14-19.  1 John  VI : 66.  5 Genesis  XV  ; 12. 

® Speaking  of  such  special  cails  for  supplication,  Dr.  Harris  in  his  prize  assa;y  says, 
“ There  are  times  when  the  duty  of  prayer  becomes  unusually  urgent.  If,  for  instance, 
a pp-riod  should  arrive  in  which  philosophy  and  philanthropy  should  profess  to  be 
aiming  at  human  happiness  in  common  with  the  gospel  and  should  consequently  appear 
to  be  almost  identified  with  it,  how  important  that  the  church  should  affirm  the  essential 
difference  between  these  agencies — the  one  e3p?ctiug  the  renovation  of  society  through 
human  means  alone,  the  other  relying  snpremely  on  the  power  of  God  as  indispensable 
to  success.  But  how  can  Christians  visibly  and  directly  vindicate  the  divine  honor  in 
this  respect  except  as  they  are  known  to  he  hr  the  habit  of  appealing  to  that  Power,  and 
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This  paper  would  he  iiicoiuplete  if  it  dkl  not  touch  upon  the 
-timQ.  that  should  be  given  to  prayer. ' We  know  from  Scripture 
that  our  Lord  and  Master  was  accustomed  to  spend  hours  successively 
in  this  employment.  * We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Peter,  Paul, 
-John,  ® and  other  apostles  imitated  Him  in  this  respect.  We  know 
that  liuther  did,  and  it  gives  force  to  such  remarks  as  this  from  his 
Tablz  Talk: — “No  human  creature  can  believe  how  powerful  prayer 
is  and  what  it  is  able  to  effect  but  only  those  who  have  learned  it  by 
^experience.’’  We  know  that  many  a missionary  has  not  only  had 
his  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  but  has  been  accustomed  to  regular 
protracted  seasons.  We  can  lay  down  no  rule  even  for  ourselves 
under  all  circumstances,  still  less  for  others.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  family  devotions,  prayers  in  the  school,  prayer-meetings, 
&c,  receive  so  much  time  tliat  we  content  ourselves  with  too  brief 
visits  to  our  own  closets  even  if  those  visits  are  not  too  seldom. 
Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves  and  honestly  ask  our  hearts  if 
they  enjoy  long  waiting  upon  tlod.  In  his  Holy  Living  Jeremy 
Taylor  reminds  us  that  “ there  is  no  greater  argument  in  the 
world  of  our  spiritual  danger  and  unwillingness  to  religion,  than 
the  backwardness  which  most  men  have  always,  and  all  men 
have  sometimes,  to  say  their  prayers — so  weary  of  their  length,  so 

importunately  invoking  the  divine  interposition  1 ...  . We  ara  to  siiow  that  in 

-this  vital  respect  we  arc  at  issue  with  a sceptical  philosophy  at  the  very  outset ; that 
while  prayer  is  the  last  instrument  which  tlie  world  would  employ  we  not  only  employ 
"but  rely  on  it,  and  that  we  place  it,  in  the  order  of  means,  as  lirst  and  best.  It  is  in 
this  way  alone  that  we  can  practically  rebuke  the  pride  of  man ; proclaim  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  mere  human  means  to  renovate  the  world  : and  claim  for  God  the  glory 
due  unto  Ilis  name.”  The  Great  Commission.  J.  Harris,  D.  D.  p.  406. 

1 Some  good  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  point,  as,  indeed  in  regard  to 
the  whole  subject  of  prayer,  are  contained  in  a little  book  entitled,  How  to  Pray,  by  It. 
A.  Torrey,  superintendent  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

2 Matt.  XIV : 22-25,  Luke  VI ; 12,  IX  : 28-32,  Ac.  ^ Acts  VI ; 4. 

■*  “ Perhaps  in  modern  times  there  was  never  so  much  of  social  prayer,  and  never 
less  of  private.  We  introduce  all  our  business  transactions  with  prayer,  and  too  often, 
in  a kind  of  business  spirit,  and  with  a sad  want  of  sincerity,  seriousness,  and  deep 
devotion ; so  that  the  very  frequency  and  want  of  reverence  with  which  we  engage  in 
these  exercises  of  devotion,  tend  to  diminisli  the  spirit  of  prayer.”  A.  A.  .Tames,  in 
An  Earnest  Ministry,  i>.  286. 
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glad  when  they  are  done,  so  witty  to  excuse  and  frustrate  an  oppor- 
tunity.” He  adds,  by  way  of  cure,  “ Pray  often  and  you  shall  pray 
oftener ; and  Avhen  you  are  accustomed  to  a frequent  devotion  it  will 
so  insensibly  unite  your  nature  and  atfections  tliat  it  will  become 
trouble  to  omit  your  usual  or  appointed  prayers,  and  what  you  obtain 
at  first  by  doing  violence  to  your  inclination,  at  last  will  not  be  left 
witliout  as  great  unwillingness  as  that  by  which  at  first  it  entered.’” " 
Brainerd  tells  us  the  same  thing.  In  his  diary  under  date  of  Aug. 
4th,  1743,  is  this  entry : — “ It  is  good,  I find,  to  persevere  in  attempts 
to  pray  if  I cannot  pray  with  perseverance,  i.  e.  continue  long  in  my 
addresses  to  the  divine  Being.  I have  generally  found  that  the  more 
I do  in  secret  prayer  the  more  I have  delighted  to  do,  and  have 
enjoyed  more  of  a spirit  of  prayer ; and  freq[uently  have  I found  the 
contrary,  when  with  journey  or  otherwise  I have  been  mucli  deprived 
of  retirement.”  This  testimony  of  Brainerd’s,  like  that  of  Luther’s, 
derives  much  of  its  worth  from  the  habits  of  the  man.  Brainerd 
would  not  only  forget  his  pain,  weariness,  deprivations,  and  meal- 
time in  the  earnestness  of  his  prayers,  but  so  infused  this  spirit  into 
others  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a company  of  his  converted  In- 
dians began  praying  when  the  sun  was  “ about  an  hour  and  a iialf 
higli  at  night  ....  and  continued  praying  till  the  break  of 
day,  or  very  near,  never  mistrusting  ....  till  they  went  out 
and  viewed  the  stars,  and  saw  the  morning  star  a considerable  height, 
that  it  was  later  than  bed-time.”  ® 

We  accustom  ourselves  to  physical  exercise.  At  times  hour  after 
hour  is  spent  in  walking  or  in  wheeling,  and  though  it  may  tire  us 
somewhat  we  feel  better  for  it,  and  tell  our  friends  what  a good,  time 

1 pp.  228,240,241. 

2 Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon’s  testimony  is  in  the  same  line.  He  says “ It  is  in  constant 

asking  that  we  learn  how  and  what  to  ask.  The  sonl  looking  steadfastly  into  the 
Father’s  face,  comes  at  last  to  read  his  ihoaghts  after  Him  ; to  catch,  as  by  a divine  intui- 
tion, the  indications  of  his  will With  his  word  in  our  hands  and  his  spirit 

in  our  hearts  and  the  light  of  the  kno\N  ledge  of  his  glory  shining  upon  us  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  surely  we  ought  not  to  need  ...  . the  scourge  of  terrible  chastise- 
ment to  drive  us  to  pray.”  A.  J.  Gordon’s  In  Christ,  pp.  148,  149.  This  whole  chapter 
on  .Prayer  in  Christ  may  well  be  studied. 

® Memoirs  of  Praincxl,  p.  177. 
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we  have  had.  We  accustom  ourst3lves  to  readiii”-.  ••  Half- Hours  with 
the  Best  Authors  ” are  not  sufficient.  Now  with  soinetliing  solid,  now 
Avith  something  of  a lighter  nature,  we  give  what  time  we  can  get  to 
the  perusal  of  one  work  or  another,  often  scarcely  closing  the  hook  at 
meal-time,  and  thinking  more  of  what  is  on  its  X)ages  than  of  what  is 
on  our  plates,  till  at  times  we  live  an  ideal  life,  mingling  Avith  those 
who  may  never  have  liA^ed,  living  amidst  scenes  that  neA'er  existed  : and 
yet  Ave  enjoy  it.  We  accustom  ourseB’es  to  study.  When  Aveare  [ler- 
mitted  to  xiursue  our  faA'orite  lines,  the  ticking  and  the  striking  of  the 
clock  are  alike  unheard.  The  midnight  oil  literally  hums  Ioav,  and 
slee})  is  not  thought  of  because  Ave  hecome  so  interested.  Brother, 
sister,  do  Ave  thus  accustom  ourseh'es  to  pray  ? Or  is  this  exercise  of 
the  soul  less  called  for  than  that  of  the  hody,  this  reading  of  God’s 
thoughts  after  Him  less  |)rofitahle  than  reading  Avorks  of  fact  or 
fiction,  this  Avrestling  Avith  God  in  xirayer  less  interesting  or  less 
likely  to  firing  us  added  wisdom  than  Avrestling  Avith  the  xn-ohlems 
tliat  call  forth  onr  daily  study  ? Do  Ave  Avithout  cant  or  hyxiocrisy 
sx)eak  to  our  friends  ahout  the  enjoyment  Ave  haA^e  liad  in  xn-ayer,  and 
sjjeak  hecause  our  hearts  are  so  full  that  Ave  cannot  help  it  ? 0 sons 

and  daughters  of  the  Almighty,  ye  ministers  of  His  that  seek  to  do' 
His  X)ieasure,  ye  men  and  women  blessed  ahoA*e  tlionsands  of  your 
brethren  and  sisters  in  that  ye  have  been  x^ermitted  to  come  to  a AA’ork 
to  which  they  would  gladly  come  but  cannot,  let  us  not  sleep  like 
Jonah  while  the  heathen,  by  crying  to  their  gods,  reprove  us  who  the 
more  should  pray ! 

Let  not  the  saints  of  old  Avith  callous  knees  rise  ux)  in  judgment 
and  put  us  to  shame  ! Let  not  those  Christians  of  the  home-land 
who  deem  the  name  of  missionary  the  symbol  of  a holy  calling,  find 
themselves  mistaken  ! Let  not  the  angels  avIio  Avonld  so  gladly  take 
our  xdaces  in  beseeching  men  in  Christ’s  stead  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  go  weeping  back  to  heaven  Avith  no  petitions  fx’om  us  to  Him 
who  makes  them  our  ministers.  WhateA^er  else  Ave  do  or  fail  to  do, 
let  us  find  time  for  prayer  and  giA'e  ourseB'es  thereto,  knowing  that 
it  connects  us  with  the  Source  of  all  holiness  and  x^ower.  ^ 

^ Dr.  Austin  Phelpe  reminds  us  in  liis  Still  Hour  that  “ We  are  opposing  God’s 
method  of  working,  if  our  life  has  a tendencv  to  incapacitate  us  for  the  enjoyment  of 
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Suffer  a closing  word  of  exhortation.  Let  us  restore  to  prayer 
the  j)rominence  given  it  hy  our  Lord,  and  let  us  utilize  it  as  He 
taught  us  hotli  hy  divine  precept  and  divine  example.  Let  us  at 
least  concede  to  it  the  power  now  anew  displayed  in  the  events  trans- 
piring almost  before  our  eyes  in  China.  It  may  he  left  for  some 
future  chronicler  to  record  how  those  who  have  been  martyred  ^ in 
the  very  act  of  prayer,  shall  not  only  have  their  pra5"ers  answered, 
but  even  perpetuated  by  their  present  persecutors ; yet  it  requires  no 
great  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  fact.  As  Paul,  wlien  the  time 
of  liis  departure  had  come  and  he  was  ready  to  be  offered,  in  praying 
that  the  sin  of  those  who  had  first  forsaken  him  might  not  be  laid  to 
their  charge,-  consciously  or  unconsciously  perpetuated  the  prayer  that 
long  years  before  had  fallen  on  his  ears  from  the  mouth  of  him  ® to 
whose  death  he  was  then  consenting,  so  will  the  prayers  of  the 
Stephens  of  to-day  word  themselves  again,  years  hence,  in  the  Cliristian 
intercessions  of  those  who  now  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter,  make  havoc  of  the  Church.  Yes,  their  prayers  will  be 
heard.  But  multitudes  of  prayers  in  China  have  already  bc^en 
answered — marvellously  answered.  Scores  if  not  hundreds  of  our 
bi’ethren  and  sisters  tliere,  having  drunk  of  the  cup  of  which  our 

pniyer  at  all  limes.  If  by  needless  excess  of  worldly  cares  ; if  by  inordinate  desires,  which 
render  it  iinp3ssible  for  us  to  accoiiiplisli  oni-  objects  in  life  without  sucli  excess  of  care; 
if  by  frivolous  habits;  if  by  the  reading  of  imidel  or  elleniinate  literature;  if  by  an  in- 
dolent life;  if  by  any  self  indulgence  in  physical  regimen — we  render  the  habit  of  fiag- 
nieiltary  prayer  impracticable  or  unnatural  to  us,  we  are  crossing  the  methods  of  God’s 
wm-ldng.  Something  has  gone  wrong,  is  going  wrong,  in  the  life  of  that  Christian  who 
finds  himself  thus  estranged  from  filial  freedom  with  God.’’  [p.  lO.'J.]  While  these 
remarks  are  made  with  reference  to  ejaculatory  prayer,  their  connection  shows  that,  so 
far  as  the  matter  of  enjoyment  is  concerned,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  prayer. 
Our  own  exjreriences  show  the  same  thing. 

1 “ The  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 
Could  p'erce  beyond  the  grave. 

Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky, 

And  called  on  Him  to  save : 

Like  Him,  with  pardon  on  his  tongue, 

In  midst  of  mortal  pjin, 

He  prayed  for  them  that  did  the  wrong  : 

Who  follows  in  His  train  ?”  Bishop  Heber. 

2 II  Timothy  IV  ; 16.  » Acts  VII : 00. 
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Lord  drank,  and  Imving  keen  baptized  'with  the  baptism  wherewith 
lie  was  baptized,'  when  they  like  Him,  had  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to 
save  them  from  death,  were  heard  in  tliat  they  feared,® — they,  for  a 
time,  from  entering  and  tasting  death  ; He,  forever,  out  of  death  once 
entered  and  tasted  for  all  mend  Let  them  tell  us  how  prayer  has 
])r()cured  superhuman  endurance,  marvellous  intervention,  unexpected 
assistance,  miraculous  escape  ! They  have  learned  well  tlie  place  of 
prayer  and  intercession  in  the  life  of  a missionary.  Strengthened 
and  stimulated  by  the  object-lessons  tiiey  are  furnishing  us.  let- us 
devote  ourselves  anew  to  the  divinest  of  all  human  employments — 
waiting  on  God.'* 

Go,  then,  ye  who  are  preparing  or  disseminating  tlie  priutetl 
page — be  it  the  Bible  itself  or  the  book  or  tract  that  would  unfold  or 
enforce  it — go,  sow  your  seed  beside  all  waters  : in  the  morning  sow 
your  seed  and  in  the  e-^-ening  withhold  not  your  hand  ; but  remember? 
thougli  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  God  alone  can  give  the 
increase  ; so  pray, — lu'ay  for  yourself  that  3'ou  may  not  cease  to  sow 
tlirough  observing  any  wind  of  doctrine,  but  may  go  forth,  though 
with  weeping,  to  bear  your  precious  seed ; and  pray  that  the  seed, 
though  it  seem  to  die,  may  not  remain  alone,  but  may  spring  up  and 
keep  bearing  its  thirty,  sixty  or  hundred  fold  till  the  fruit  of  the 
handful  of  corn  in  the  top  of  the  mountain  shall  shake  like  Lebanon. 
Go,  3'e  Avho  are  teachers,  back  to  your  schools,  and  Ayith  an  eye  single 
to  God’s  glory  teach  j'our  pupils  to  love  God  with  all  their  minds — 
teach  them  to  get  wisdom  and  with  all  their  getting  get  understand- 
ing ; but  remember,  no  man  bj'  searching  can  find  out  God,  can  find 
out  tlie  Almight}'  to  perfection,  for  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  Him  ; so  pray, — pray  that  \e  may  be  spiritual,  judging 
all  tilings, — maj"  all  be  taught  of  God ; and  that  j'our  scholars  ma}’ 
haye  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  ; may 
add  unto  their  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 

1 Mark  X : 38,  39.  2 Heb.  V : 7.  » Heb.  II : 9. 

* The  reasonableness  of  divine  interposition  in  answer  to  human  prayer  is  beauti- 
fully shown  in  a little  tract  entilled  The  Worth  of  Prayer,  by  Alvah  Hovey.  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  till  recently  President  of  Newton  Tlieological  Institute. 
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and  to  patience  godliness  ; and  that  they  may  in  all  things  copy  Him 
who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sancti- 
fication and  redemption.  Go,  ye  who  are  reformers,  go  bach  to  youi 
work  of  reclaiming  fallen  humanity,  till  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  mjTtle  tree 
but  remember,  the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard 
his  spots  ; so  pray, — pray  that  je  may  be  faithful  in  rescuing  Lot  from 
his  merciless  captors,  and  Eahab  from  her  sinful  abode,  and  then  pray, 
too,  that  rescued  Lot  may  not  again  love  Sodom — that  rescued  Rahab 
may  become  as  a mother  in  Israel.  Go,  ye  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
ye  evangelists,  go.  From  shore  to  shore  of  all  these  islands,  and  on 
the  Inland  Sea,  proclaim  your  glad,  God-sent,  evangel.  Be  not 
ashamed  of  j^our  gospel,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  but  preach 
it  everywhere  : yet,  remember,  even  the  word  once  spoken  by  angels 
was  unprofitable,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  those  that  heard  it ; so 
pray, — pray  that  the  hearers  may  be  led,  through  the  power  of  the 
unseen  One  who  walks  with  you,  to  cry  out  “ Lord,  I believe.  Help 
Thou  mine  unbelief,”  and  then  pray  that  the  preacher  may  be  much 
more  bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear,  not  of  envy  and  strife,  but 
of  love  both  toward  God  and  man.  Aye,  whatever  the  diversities  of 
opei-ations,  since  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal,  go,  whatsoever  thy'  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy'  might  as  unto  the  Lord  ; and  then  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
eveiything  by  pray'er  and  supplication  Avith  thanksgiA'ing  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God  ; yet  remember  since  Ave  knoAv  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of  nor  Avhat  Ave  should  pray  for  as  Ave 
ought,  we  may'  ask  amiss ; so  pray, — pray  as  the  disciples  prayed 
“ Lord,  teach  us  hoAV  to  pi'ay.”  4.nd  may'  He  be  merciful  unto  us 
and  bless  us  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us,  that  His  way  may 
be  known  upon  the  earth.  His  saving  health  among  all  nations. 

“ How  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us, 
unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages, 
world  without  end.  Amen.” 
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The  Attitude  of  the  Educational  Classes  towards  Christianity. 

Pkof.  Ernest  W.  Clement,  A.M.,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Tokyo. 

(I  trust  you  will  all  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  topic  is  a 
scholastic,  rather  than  a religious,  subject  and  therefore  demands  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  than  on  tlie  spiritual.  I have 
assumed  that  the  first  paper  this  morning  was  intended  to  be  histor- 
ical and  analytic ; for  the  paper  that  follows  is  to  deal  with  the 
methods  of  work).  When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me,  I asked 
the  literary  committee  for  a definition  of  its  scope,  but  was  merely 
instructed  to  make  my  own  limitations.  Having  recourse,  then,  to 
the  dictit)nary,  I found  “ educational  ” defined  as  meaning  “ of  or 
pertaining  to  education.’^  It  then  became  evident  that  the  term 
“ educational  classes  ” must  include,  not  only  those  engaged  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  education,  but  also  those  receiving 
education.  And,  while  all  of  these  eno-awd  in  educational  work 
may  not  be,  but  certainly  ought  to  be,  and  generally  are,  of  the 
“educated  classes”;  and,  while  all  of  the  “educated  classes”  are 
not  directly  engaged  in  educationaJ  work,  but  neverthless  exert  an 
indirect  infiuence  u]3on  the  cause  of  education  ; in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  maintain  a 
strict  distinction  between  “ educated  ” and  “ educational.”  And  as 
the  “ student  classes  ” are  so  strongly  influenced  by  both  classes 
mentioned  above,  and  are  also  the  prosjiective  “ educated  classes,”  I 
shall  include  them.  My  subject,  therefore,  practically  resolves  itself 
into  the  question : What  was  and  is  the  attitude  of  the  educated 
classes  in  Japan  towards  Christianity  ? 
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After  careful  consideration  oi'  this  question,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  various  answers  may  he  summed  up  in  one 
word — “ hostility.'’  ^ This  may  he  active  or  only  passive  ; hut  it 
expresses  a state  of  mind  which  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
teachings  of  the  Bihle.  This  feeling  might  l)e  expressed  hy  the  word 
“ indifference  ” in  most  cases,  or  hy  the  word  “ prejudice,”  in  tlie 
sense  that  preconceived  and  long-estahlished  notions,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  prevent  one  from  being  open-minded  towards  new  doctrines 
or  ideas.  I am  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  seclusion  of  Japan,  wliether 
due  to  excessive  and  misdirected  zeal  on  the  part  of  Koman  Catholics, 
or  to  mistaken  notions  of  Christianity  then  instilled  into  Japanese 
minds,  proved  to  he  a closing  of  the  Japanese  heart  against  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  more  particularly  how  this  came  about, 
we  must  more  closely  investigate  and  carefully  analyze  the  Japanese 
mental  constitution,  as  developed  hy  their  system  of  cducatitm. 
Their  intellectual  training  came  from  three  sources,  of  greater  or  less 
importance  in  different  periods, — Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Con- 
fucianism. The  intellectual  history  of  pre-Meiji  Japan  is  divided  hy 
both  Griffis  and  Knox  into  tliree  periods,  “ each  characterized  hy  a 
distinctive  system  of  religion  and  ethics,”  The  first  era  was  that  of 
the  “ early  insular  or  purely  native  thought,”  during  whicli  Sliinto 
prevailed  ; and  it  lasted  until  the  eighth  century,  A.D.  The  second 
period  extended  from  that  time  till  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
the  era  when  Buddhism  “ furnished  to  the  nation  its  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  culture.”  The  third  period  ‘‘  hegan  with  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  under  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  and  continued  until  the 
(present)  period  of  Meiji : ” during  this  era  the  “ developed  Confuciau 
philosophy  ” ^vas  “ the  creed  of  a majority  of  the  educated  men  of 
Japan.”  And  if  we  may  also  characterize  the  present  period,  Ave 
may  call  it  the  “ era  of  modern  science.” 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Shinto  and  Buddhism  had  influenced 
Japanese  thought  for  centuries  before  the  period  of  seclusion  and  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  remarkable  spread  of  Christianity  in  tlie 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  But  my  contention  on  this  point  is,  that, 

J Rom.  8:7:  — *•  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."’ 
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whereas  previously  the  Japanese  mind  had  been  susceptible,  not  only 
to  Shinto  and  Buddhist,  liut  also  to  Occidental,  ideas,  yet  during  the 
Tokugawa  period  of  seclusion,  when  Occidental  learning  only  filtered 
in  secretly  here  and  there,  the  ideas  of  Sliinto,  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism had  practically  unlimited  sway  and  succeeded  in  stereo- 
tj'iiing  the  Japanese  intellect.^  ^ 

If,  then,  we  take  up  these  doctrines  one  by  one,  we  should 
natui-ally  begin  with  Shinto,  and  ask  what  influence  it  had  upon 
Japanese  thought.  In  this  connection,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
discass  the  question,  whether  Shinto  was  a religion  or  not ; because, 
in  the  Tokugawa  Era,  even  among  the  educated  classes,  it  had  more 
or  less  the  force  of  a religion.  The  literati  of  tliose  days,  whether  of 
the  samurai,  or  of  the  priestly  class,  knew  little,  if  anything,  of 
hig.-cr  criticism  or  any  other  kind  of  criticism  ; they  blindly  accepted 
the  theory  of  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Kojiki,  which  was  a Bible 
to  them.  Now  we  all  know  very  well  that  the  doctrines  of  Shinto 
would  not  create  a mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  could  thrive,  but  would  rather  develop  a state  of  mind 
naturally  hostile  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  For  Shinto  was  not 
only  polytheistic,  but  also  atheistic  for  that  reason,  Ijecause,  according 
to  so  eminent  an  authority  as  John  Stuart  Blackie,  polytheism  is  in 
reality  a species  of  atheism.® 

Shinto  may  also  be  said  to  have  encouraged  idolatry ; for, 
although  “ historical  Shinto  has  no  idols,”  yet,  in  Aston’s  opinion, 
the  use  of  the  word  hashira  (pillar)  as  an  auxiliary  numeral  for 
deities,  suggests  “ a time  when  the  gods  of  Japan  were  wooden  posts 
carved  at  the  top  into  a rude  semblance  of  the  human  countenance.” 
And,  even  though,  in  pure  Shinto  shrines,  no  image  is  visible,  yet 

1 “ There  was  established  a society  impervious  '.o  foreign  ideas  from  without.'’ — 
Nitobe. 

- “ The  Tokugawa  Shoguns'  determined  to  so  limit  tlie  supply  of  menial  food  that 
the  mind  of  .Jap  in  should  be  of  correctly  dwarfed  proportions  of  punineas.” — Griffis  in 
“The  Religions  of  Japan.” 

^ [Polytheism  teaches]  “ the  concrete  existence  of  such  fancies,  notions,  or  dogmas 
about  God,  as  practically  result  in  a denial  of  a divine  order  and  beauty  and  harmony  in 
that  reasoned  unity  of  things,  the  world.” 

^ The  Nihongi,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 
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the  gohei,  * or  paper  fiVo  s and  the  mirror  are  emblems  of  deity  and" 
practically  idols. 

Another  element  of  Shinto  was  impersonality,  by  which  the 
individual  was  completely  absorlxsd  in  the  fanaly,  tlie  clan,  and  the 
state  ; but  this  feature  became  much  more  prominent  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhist  teachings. 

Materialism,  too,  by  which  is  meant  any  doctrine  or  sentiment 
that  tends  to  exalt  matter  and  degrade  spirit,  or  to  abolisli  the  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  spirit,  may  be  called  an  element  of 
Shinto. 

Shinto  also  empliasized  a conceited  nationalism,  fostered  by 
myth  and  legend. ' 

But  there  was  one  more  tendency  among  the  primitive  Japanese, 
— one  tliat  is  naturally  associated  with  polytheism, — that  ie,  the 
tendency  to  pantheism.  Dr.  Griffis  says : ^ “The  Japanese  mind' 
runs  to  pantheism  as  naturally  as  an  unpruned  grape-vine  runs  to 
fibre  and  leaves.”  T!ie  Japanese  came  spontaneously  to  see  eight 
myriads  of  gods  in  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  oceans,  serpents,  foxes, 
badgers,  unicorns,  queer-shaped  rocks,  lightning,  earthquake,  flood, 
typhoon,  pestilence,  the  sun,  moon  and  star’s,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  the 
nature- worship  of  the  Japanese  assumed  the  form  of  Animism,  Sha- 
manism, Fetichism,  Phallicism  and  other  degrading  kinds  of  supersti- 
tion. Again,  tbe  Shinto  ancestor-woi-ship  was  the  deification  of 
family  progenitors,  national  heroes  and  emperors,  whether  good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  and  often  set  up  for  reverence  frightfully  immoral 
personages.  Thus  the  Japanese  mind  became  accustomed  to  worship 
the  creation,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  instead  of  tbe  creator,'*  the 
material  rather  than  the  spiritual,  and  easdly  drifted  into  pantheism 
and  materialism. 

Shinto,  of  course,  contains  doctrines  which  might  be  utilized  by 
the  Christian  teaclier  in  leading  up  to  his  own  higher  and  nobler 

1 “ Originally  offerings  of  white  clotli,  which,  from  its  preciousness,  was  supposed^ 
to  attract  the  gods,  ‘ tliey  became  in  later  times  to  he  considered  as  the  seats  of  the  gods, 
and  even  the  gods  themselves.’  ” — Cary. 

- See  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Jai)an,  Vol.  III.,  App.,  pp.  41,  46,  48. 

® “ The  Keligions  of  Japan,”  page  277.  Rom.  1 : 25. 
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conceptioue.  The  doctrine  of  purification,  for  instance,  in  Shinto  is 
more  physical  than  moral,  but  is  a good  illustration  on  a low  plane  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  that  our  sins  are  washed  away  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Shinto  doctrines  of  reverence  and  loyalty  to 
parents,  2)rince  and  emperor  may  be  employed  as  the  starting  points 
from  which  to  teach  our  duties  to  God  and  Christ.  But  the  tendency 
of  Sliinto  on  fine  whole  was  not  along  the  line  of  the  tendency  of 
Christianity.  Sir  Ernest  Satow  ^ has  called  it  nothing  more  than  an 
eno'ine  for  reducing  the  people  to  a condition  of  mental  slavery. 
Another  has  sa  id  : - “(In  its  highest  forms)  Shinto  is  simply  a cul- 
tured and  intellectual  atheism  ; in  its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obedience 
to  governmental  and  priestly  dictates.”  The  doctrines  of  Shinto, 
therefore,  including  atheism,  polytheism,  pantheism,  idolatry,  and 
materialism,  produced  naturally  a mental  condition  that  would  be, 
not  merely  unreceptive  or  indifferent,  but  actively  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity. 

We  come  next  to  Buddhism,  which  profoundly  affected  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  Japanese.  Tliis  is  true  even  of  the  educat- 
ed classes,  for  though  they  came  to  despise  it  on  account  of  its  mass 
of  superstition,  they  were  unable  to  escape  from  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  its  philosophy.  Dr.  Griffis  says  : “ Buddhism  has  so  dou)i- 
nated  common,  popular  literature,  daily  life  and  speech,  that  all 
their  mental  life  and  procedure  and  their  utterance  is  cast  in  the 
moulds  of  Buddhist  doctrine.”  Prof.  Chamberlain  writes  more 
particularly  : ^ “ All  education  was  for  centuries  in  Buddhist  hands. 

Buddhism  introduced  art : introduced  medicine ; created  the  folk- 
lore of  the  country ; created  its  dramatic  poetry  ; deeply  influenced 
politics  and  every  sphere  of  social  and  intellectual  activity  ; in  a word. 
Buddhism  was  the  teacher  under  whose  instruction  the  Japanese 
nation  g-rew  up,”  It  may  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  go  much  into 
detail  in  this  division  of  the  subject,  because  many  of  the  points 
already  made  with  reference  to  Shinto  are  just  as  applicable  to  Budd- 
hism. It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  Buddhism  contains  many  doctrines 
which  can  Ix^  made  the  foundation  of  Christian  teaching.  But  it 

1 I cannckt  kjciUe  the  quotation.  ^ Religiioiwi  of  Japan,”  page  96. 

The  tteligions  of  Japan,”  page  320.  •*  “ Things  Japanese.” 
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is  also  none  the  less  evident  that  the  general  tendency  of  Buddhism 
would  be  to  create  a mental  atmosphere  naturally  hostile  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  For  Buddhism,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
developed  in  Japan,  is  atheistic,  polytheistic,  pantheistic,  and  idola- 
trous. 

Another  feature  of  Buddhism  is  its  impersonality.  “ Non-indi- 
viduality is  the  general  principal  of  Buddhism.”  ^ This  is,  of  course, 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to 
the  personality  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  individual  regeneration 
and  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  pessimism  of  Buddhism  also  is  in  dark  contrast  to  the 
optimism  of  Christianity ; on  the  one  side,  despondency,  despair, 
annihilation ; on  the  other  side,  faith,  hope,  aspiration,  love,  life 
eternal.  But,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  Christianity 
may  easily  prove  its  superiority  to  Buddhism  by  clearly  suppl3dng  the 
desires  and  satisfying  the  longings  of  the  human  soul. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  also  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  Christian  idea  that  the  soul  of  man  comes  from  God  and . 
returns  to  God. 

The  blind,  merciless  fatalism  of  the  Buddhist  ingwa  (cause  and 
effect)  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  all-pervading  atheism  ; and 
this  doctrine  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  the  corroboration  of 
the  Japanese-Stoical  idea,  embodied  in  the  common  phrase,  shikata 
ga  nai,  that  so  often  expresses  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 
Christianity,  of  course,  in  this  case  also,  supplies  the  needed  help  and 
hope ; but  Christian  teachers  find  no  little  difficulty  in  eradicating 
the  deep  seated  ideas  of  generations  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Griffis  has 
well  said  : ^ “ Buddhism  is  law  but  not  Gospel  and  “ The  symbol 
of  Buddhism  is  the  wheel  of  the  law,  which  revolves  as  mercilessly 
as  ceaselessly.” 

Some  peculiar  concepts  of  Buddhism  are  thus  described  by  Kev. 
R.  E.  McAlpine : “ We  speak  of  God,  and  the  Japanese  mind  is 

filled  with  (ideas  of)  idols.  We  mention  sin,  and  he  thinks  of  eating 
flesh  or  the  killing  of  insects.  The  word  holiness  reminds  him  of 
crowds  of  pilgrims  flocking  to  some  famous  shrine,  or  of  some  an- 
1 “ The  Eeligions  of  Japan,”  page  190.  ^ « The  Religions  of  Japan.” 
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cliorite  sitting  lost  in  religions  abstraction  till  liis  legs  rot  otf.  He 
bas  nmcli  error  to  unlearn  before  he  can  take  in  the  truth.”  ^ 

In  the  third  place,  \vc  must  take  into  consideration  the  Cou- 
fucian  element  in  the  make-up  of  the  Ja])anese  intellect.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  there  is  in  Confucianism  much  that  is  excellent 
-concerning  the  relations  of  men,  and  many  points  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  revelation  are  almost  echoed.”  ■ But  there  we 
find  atheism,  agnosticism,  pantheism,  materialism,  negativism  and 
impersonality.  The  atheism  is  not  that  of  affirming  that  there  is  no 
God,  but  of  not  saying  that  there  is  a God,  of  ignoring  the  question 
of  tlie  existence  of  God.  The  materialism  is  like  that  of  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  ; and  the  agnosticism  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
present  age  in  the  Occident.  The  impersonality  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  word  “ Heaven  ” instead  of  “ God.”  The  negativism  is  illus- 
trated by  the  “ silver  rule  ” of  Confucius  in  contrast  to  the  “ golden 
rule  ” of  Christ.  Concerning  pantheism.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  has 
testified  as  follows : ® “ (Confucianism)  has  degenerated  into  a 

])antheistic  medley,  and  renders  worship  to  an  impersonal  anima 
mundi  under  the  leading  forms  of  visible  nature.” 

Egregious  conceit,  manifesting  itself  in  a narrow  patriotism  and 
unreasonable  anti-foreign  spirit,  may  also  be  called  a feature  of  Con- 
fucianism. I do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  this  spirit  of  bigotry  is  not 
also  traceable  to  Shinto  influence  ; but  I mean  that  the  natural  pa- 
triotism of  Shinto  was  confirmed,  and  jiossibly  even  narrowed,  by  the 
prevalent  Confucianism  of  the  Tokugawa  Era.  The  extent  to  which 
the  anti-foreign  spirit  has  interfered  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  both  Japan  and  China  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  need 
mere  mention.  And,  of  all  the  unreasonable  objections  raised 
against  Christianity,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  irrational,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

How  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  strong  a statement  to  say  that,  of 
the  three  elements,  (Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism),  that  con- 
tributed more  or  less  to  the  formulation  of  Japanese  thought  during 
the  250  years  of  seclasion,  Confucianism  was  the  most  influential 

1 Quoted  in  “ The  Eeligions  of  Japan,”  p.  28S. 

The  Chinese,”  p.  108.  ® Smith’s  “Chinese  Chanicieristias,”  page  307. 
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among  the  educated  classes.  Buddhism,  as  I have  said  before,  was 
despised,  and  Shinto  had  a period  of  neglect  and  decay,  followed, 
it  is  true,  by  a revival  of  pure  Shinto,  in  harmony,  however,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  Confucianism.  Prof.  Chamberlain  says  ’ that  “ during 
the  two  hundred  years  that  followed,  the  whole  intellect  of  the 
country  was  moulded  by  Confucian  ideas.”  And  Eein  also  testifies 
that  in  Japan  “ widely  diffused  religious  indifference  and  formal 
atheism  are  the  consequences  ” of  the  pursuit  of  Confucianism.  Dr 
Griffis  bears  similarly  strong  testimony.® 

We  have  now  analyzed  the  three  principal  elements  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  Japanese  as  developed  under  the  old 
order  of  things.  If  we  coraj)are  these  analyses  we  find  that  bigotry 
or  nationalism,  is  common  to  Shinto  and  Confucianism ; that 
polytheism  and  idolatry  are  common  to  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  and 
are  only  apparently  lacking  in  Confucianism,  because  it  ignores 
religious  matters ; and  that  atheism,  pantheism,  materialism  and 
impersonality  are  common  to  all.®  We  are  thus  able  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  kind  of  mental  pabulum,  intellectual  nourishment,  that 
the  Japanese  mind  received,  particularly  during  the  period  of  seclu- 
sion and  crystallization ; and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  when 
Christian  doctrines  were  offered  as  food,  a sort  of  mental  nausea  was 
pi’oduced.  Many  a Japanese  would  sympathize  with  Vinicius,  the 
young  Koraan  who  “ felt  that,  if  he  wished  to  follow  that  teaching 
(Christianity)  he  would  have  to  place  on  a burning  pile  all  hi 
thoughts,  habits  and  character,  his  whole  nature  up  to  that  moment 


1 1 can  not  locate  this  quotation.  - “ The  Eeligions  of  Japan,”  page  135. 
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Turn  tliem  into  ashes,  and  tlien  till  himself  with  a life  altogether 
different  and  an  entirely  new  roul.”  (“  Quo  VadLs.”) 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  strange  that  when  Japan  was  opened 
to  tlie  world,  and  Occidental  learning  and  literature  poured  in,  the 
atheism,  pantheism,  materialism  and  agnosticism  of  the  West  met 
witli  sympathetic  reception,  and  tended  to  contirm  the  beliefs  of 
I'Y'udal  Japan.  The  antirpiated  and  worn-out  garments  of  Shinto, 
lluddhism  and  Confucianism  were  often  willingly  and  speedily 
discarded  ; but  the  old  beliefs  in  their  new  Occidental  dress  were 
gladly  retained.  Thus  it  was  apparently  possible,  without  any  in- 
tellectual revolution  or  cataclysm,  to  fall  into  line  with  the  progres- 
sive nations  of  the  world  ; and  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Spencer  and  that 
school  of  philosophers  became  the  teachers  of  the  would-be  scholars 
of  Ja])an.  Accordingly  the  indifference,  prejudice  and  hostility  of 
tlie  educated  classes  to  Christianity  continue  to  be  experienced. 

The  condition  of  Japan  at  the  time  of  her  opening,  aiid  even 
now,  though  to  a much  less  extent,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  I’aul.  In  his  letter  to  the  Ivomans,Mie  utters  this  indictment ; 
“ Ih'ofessing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorrui)tible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of 
corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
th  ings.  W^herefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts 
unto  uncleanness,  that  their  bodies  should  be  dishonored  among 
tlicmselves  ; for  that  they  exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a lie  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator.’^ 
Aiid  again  writing  to  the  Corinthians,^  he  propounds  this  most 
}»rofonnd  paradox,  the  inspii-ation  of  which  is  unquestionable: — 
Where  is  the  wise  ? where  is  the  sci’ibe  ? where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?  hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world? 
For  seeing  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  through  its 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  was  God’s  good  pleasure  through  the 
foolishness  of  the  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  Seeing 
that  Jews  ask  for  signs,  and  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom:  but  we 
jircach  Christ  cimcified,  unto  Jew's  a stumbling-block,  and  unto 
Gentiles  foolishness  ; but  unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and 

1 Eom.  2 ; 22-25.  2 I Cor.  1 : 20-25. 
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Greeks,  Christ  tlie  po-wer  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Because 
the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  ; and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  men.’’  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Japanese,  in  many 
points,  may  fittingly  he  called  the  Eomans  of  the  Orient,  and  in 
some  points  might  he  called  the  Greeks  of  the  Orient,  both  of  the 
passages  quoted  above  are  peculiarly  applicable.  In  fact,  human 
nature  is  quite  the  same  the  world  over,  as  Paul  well  understood  and 
taught  the  Corinthian  Christian  : ^ “ Now  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  : for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  ; and  he  cannot  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  judged 
(discerned).  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  and  he 
himself  is  judged  of  no  man.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  should  instruct  him  ? But  we  have  the  mind  of 
Christ.”  And  it  is  just  because  we  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  we  are  expected  to  instruct  others. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  The  seed  of  Gospel  trath  may  be 
sown  in  the  heart ; and  when  the  Japanese  savant^  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  “ heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and  understandeth  it  not^ 
then  cometh  the  wicked  one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown 
in  his  heart.”  ^ Or,  if  it  is  not  sacrilegious  to  change  in  one  point 
Christ’s  application  of  that  parable,  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  heart,  but 
does  not  spring  up  because  the  soil  is  hard  and  rocky. 

And  this  figure  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of  the  advantage 
of  preparing  the  soil,  whenever  it  is  jiossible  so  to  do.  It  was  in 
such  a way  as  this  that  the  adamant  hillsides  of  New  Hampshire, 
cle#.red  of  their  rocks,  either  dug  up  or  blasted  away,  and  thixs 
prepared  for  cultivation,  were  made  capable  of  affording  sustenance 
to  patriarchal  families.  Now,  in  this  mission  field,  Christian  educa- 
tion, (not  nominally  or  superficially,  hut  thoroughly  Christian),  may 
not  inaptly  be  called  a preparation  for  the  Gospel.  The  unbelieving, 
the  indifferent,  the  hard-hearted,  if  even  unsuspectingly  trained  to 
look  at  nature,  history,  mankind  and  life  with  true  reverence,  will  Ite- 
having  intellectual  boulders  removed.  It  seems  to  me  therefore, 
that  any  method  of  work,  whether  social,  philanthropic,  educational. 


1 1 Cor.  2 : 14-16, 


®Matt.  13;  19. 
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or  what-not,  that  tends  or  helps  to  remove  prejudice  and  disarm 
hostility,  is  proper  missionary  activity. 

We  are  laboring  among  a people,  who,  although  “ too  supersti- 
tious,” are  “ not  highly  endowed  with  what  has  been  termed  the 
religious  faculty.”  ’ The  fatalistic  and  stoical  philosophy  that  has 
prevailed  has  deadened  sentimentality  and  developed  a compamtively 
unemotional  nature.  And  yet  we  all  know  that  the  -lapanese  are 
abundantly  capable,  uixler  certain  circumstances,  of  being  aroused 
and  stirred  up ; that  their  emotions  are  only  dormant  and  may  be 
awakened ; and  that 

“ Down  in  the  human  heart. 

Crushed  by  the  temjrter. 

Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore ; 

Touched  by  a loving  heart, 

AVakened  by  kindness. 

Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more.” 

As  Dr.  Griffis  has  well  ex])n‘ssed  it,"  “ The  average  Japanese  man 
has  not  come  to  that  self-consciousness,  that  searching  of  heart,  that 
self-seeing  of  sin  in  the  light  of  a Holy  God’s  countenance  which  the 
Gospel  compels.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  Japanese  need.  Only 
Christ’s  Gospel  can  give  it.”  They  must  be  led  to  see  and  realize 
that 

“ The  fear  of  tlie  Lord  is  the  beo-inniii"  of  wisdom  : 

<5  O 

And  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  is  understanding.”  ® 

W e all  know  that  seed  sown  even  in  stony  soil  does  often  spring 
up  and  that  a tiny  plant  is  able  to  push  its  way  through  some 
aperture  in  a boulder,  or  even  split  a rock  and  force  its  way  out  into 
the  sunshine.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  faithfully  to  sow  the  seed, 
though  we  know  not  which  shall  prosper.  And  we  shall  surely  see, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  the  wise  men  of  Japan  bringing 
their  treasures  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1 Huish  ; “ Japan  and  its  Art,”  p.  36. 

2 “ The  Eel’gions  of  Japan,”  page  285.  ® Pruv.  9 : 10. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J,  H.  De  Forest,  D.D.,  A.  B.  C.,  Sendai. 

Professor  Clement  has  given  us  an  able  presentation  of  the  three 
(historical  sources  from  which  came  the  ordinary  mental  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  towards  Christianity.  What  I have  to  say  will  start  from 
the  last  sentence  of  this  paper  ; — JVe  shall  surely  see,  as  toe  have 
already  seen,  some,  perhaps  many  of  the  wise  men  of  Japan  hringing 
their  treasures  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  it  is  mainly  from  Hie  Educated 
Classes  that  come  the  40,000  Protestant  Christians  of  Japan.  You 
cannot  cover  the  educated  classes  with  any  one  adjective  like  hostile,” 
or  “ indifferent.”  There  is  a very  small  hostile  minority.  There  is  a 
'large  indifferent  majority.  But  there  is  also  a large  friendly  minority, 
and  a small  aggressive,  earnest,  Christian  minority. 

Let  me  give  a few  facts.  In  the  northern  third  of  this  Empire, 
some  missionaries  are  made  honorary  members  ckf  one  of  the  great 
educational  societies.  Again  and  again  we  are  asked  to  address  these 
societies  and  full  liberty  is  given  to  say  anything  we  wish  to  say.  I 
had  ten  principals  of  as  many  Middle  schools  to  dinner  recently,  one 
■ or  two  of  whom  are  open  Christians,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  was 
opposed  to  Christianity  so  far  as  I could  learn.  The  principal  of  a 
JYormal  School  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  that  teachers  sliould  have 
religion,  and  he  was  glad  that  a score  of  the  graduates  and  under- 
graduates had  recently  been  baptized  into  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
principal  of  a Middle  school  stated  in  a meeting  of  educators  where  no 
foreigner  was  present  but  it  was  told  me  afterwards,  that  there  was 
great  need  of  more  Western  civilization,  and  that  the  best  way  to  get 
it  would  be  to  get  missionaries  to  come  and  live  in  their  city  of 
25,000. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  Christian  teachers  in  Government 
schools  has  been  so  great  for  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  keep  the  evangelists  and  pastors,  and  numbers  of  them 
diave  gone  into  official  employment. 
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Then  right  here  in  Tokyo,  eminent  Christians  are  in  every  depart- 
ment of  responsible  life, — Christian  statesmen,  Christian  officials,, 
Christian  educators  and  Christian  authors.  Dr.  Green’s  paper  to  The 
Independent  has  been  copied  in  various  magazines  and  tells  the  world 
how  abnormal  is  the  proportion  of  eminent  Christian  men  here,  and 
their  influence  is  so  widely  felt  that  when  the  ultra-conservatives  of 
the  Educational  Department  last  year  loaded  up  their  rusty  old  gun 
of  opposition  to  Christianity  and  fired  it  off,  it  kicked,  and  hurt  its 
authors  so  badly  that  the  effect  of  that  action  k already  wholly 
nullified.  I have  baptized  more  Christian  teachers  since  that  hostile 
edict  than  in  the  four  years  preceding.  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter 
that  says  six  of  the  professors  in  the  Higher  Normal  School  here  are 
Christians.  Without  saying  anything  more  it  is  evident  that  a 
remarkable  section  of  the  educated  people  are  friendly  to,  and  helping 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

But  I want  to  say  a word  on  the  “ indifference  ” over  which 
there  is  so  much  lamentation.  Have  we  ever  thought  how  much  we 
owe  to  this  very  indifference  ? Had  the  Japanese  been  as  fanatic  as 
the  Mohamedans,  or  had  they  generally  been  of  the  same  mind  as 
those  seventeen  ronin  who  assassinated  Baron  li  Kamon  thirty  five 
years  ago,  because  he  had  made  “ treaties  that  abolished  the  customary 
trampling  upon  the  picture  of  Christ,  and  gave  fir-eigners  permission 
to  build  houses  of  worship  for  their  evil  religion,”  Townsend  Harris 
could  have  made  no  treaty,  there  could  liave  been  no  glorious  XXVIII 
Article  in  the  Constitution  that  guarantees  religious  freedom,  and 
there  would  be  no  conference  of  400  Protestant  missionaries  here  to 
day.  This  indifference,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  been  a wall  of 
protection  for  everyone  of  us  all  these  years.  It  is  the  second  necessary 
step  in  the  evolution  of  religion  here.  It  is  a pi-eparation  for  the 
third  and  last  step  of  welcome.  Only  the  other  day  I heard  Professor 
Inoue  Tetsujiro,  of  the  Imperial  University  address  a tliousand  teachers. 
This  man  who  has  written  so  strongly  against  Christianity  surprised  ue 
all  with  this  statement : — “ Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  between  two 
thieves.  Who  knows  the  names  of  the  thieves  ? They  are  dead  and 
gone.  But  Jesus  lives  and  ever  will  live,  because  of  the  loftiness  of 
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his  ethical  teachings.”  Thus  many  thoughtful  men  are  changing  fni)n 
hostility  to  indifference,  and  from  indifference  to  admiration. 

But  we  shall  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  way  influential  people 
regard  our  religion  unless  we  cease  to  confound  dislike  of  Christian 
doctrines  with  hatred  of  Christianity.  The  men  of  Japan  are  turning 
markedly  towards  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  while  they  distrust 
and  dislike  the  miraculous  with  which  his  life  is  intertwined.  Christ 
as  Teacher  is  being  widely  welcomed.  Christ  as  the  Kisen  Kedeemer 
of  the  world,  sent  to  save  us  from  sin,  is  not  regarded  with  much 
favor.  But  I see  no  reason  why  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  greatest  of 
moral  teachers  should  not  be  a splendid  preparation  for  faith,  at  last, 
in  the  Risen  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  all. 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  : 

If  Japan  is  to  be  won  for  Christ,  the  educated  classes  must  be 
won.  To  be  won  they  must  be  understood.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Japanese  have  no  religious  nature.  It  is  a mistake.  The  nation 
is  in  a state  of  transition  in  religion  as  in  every  thing  else.  The 
intellect  of  the  nation  has  made  enormous  progress  and  can  no  longw 
rest  satisfied  Avith  the  old  faiths,  with  their  superstitions  and  puer- 
ilities. Knowing  no  better  religious  faitli  than  that  offered  by 
;Shinto,  Buddhism,  a)id  Confucianism,  is  it  strange  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  religion  ? Would  not  we  be  in  their  jilaces  ? OI'l 
forms  of  belief  an^  necessarily  given  iq)  bef  ore  new  ones  are  taken 
up.  But  this  very  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  religions,  and  their 
rejection,  is  itself  a sign  of  religious  progress. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  Japanese  are  “ impersonal.”  Tliis 
also  is  a mistake.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  old  social  order  was 
commimal  instead  of  individualistic,  as  in  the  West.  Individuality 
Avas  merged  in  the  family  and  clan,  and  Avas  largely  submerged. 
Although  Buddhism  is  an  intensely  individualistic  religion,  it  made 
no  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  social  order  toAvard  in- 
dividualism, because  of  its  extreme,  atomistic  individualism.  It 
takes  man  entirely  out  of  his  social  relations.  It  consequently  has 
DO  social  ideal  and  no  social  enthusiasm.  Buddhism  therefore  failed 
to  modify  the  Japanese  communal  social  order,  nor  did  it  nor  could 
it  develop  Avell-rounded,  high-grade  personality.  But  the  Japanese 
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are  not  on  that  account  impersonal,”  only  largely  communal  in 
tlieir  methods  of  life  and  thought. 

Japanese  young  men  are  said  to  he  quite  indifferent  to  religi(jn. 
Although  that  is  largely  true,  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  fiict  that 
it  is  not  universally  so.  Large  numl)ers  of  tlie  younger  and  more 
thoughtful  men  are  interested,  lioth  in  religion  in  general  and  in 
Christianity  in  ])articular.  Tliey  are  discovering  that  a country 
withour  a genuine  religious  faith  is  doomed.  And  non-Christians 
are  heginniug  to  say  very  widely  tliat  Christianity  is  the  only  hope 
for  Japan.  It  is  Cliristianity  or  nothing. 

In  working  for  Japan  and  for  the  educated  classes  let  us  see  to 
it  first  c>f  all  that  we  understand  them. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson  ; 

The  most  vital  enemy  to  Christianity  in  Japan  to-day  is  Shin- 
toism. Buddhism  is  an  o]ien  enemy  and  can  he  met  and  overcome. 

Shintoism  is  a concealed,  iusiduous  foe.  Closely  entwined  with 
patriotism  and  a proper  respect  and  sentiment  for  tlie  traditions  yind 
history  of  ancient  Japan,  it  yet  is  idolatrous  in  its  essence,  and  as 
a subtle  form  of  idolatry  pervades  the  whole  community.  Look  at 
tlie  little  shrines  in  the  hack  part  of  every  schoolhouse  in  Japan,  in 
which  the  emperor’s  picture  is  kept.  On  the  emperor’s  hirth-day  the 
school  children  are  marched  to  the  Shinto  shrines  to  make  their 
obeisance. 

Bev.  E.  H.  Jones  : 

I want  to  protest  against  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Gulick  that  in 
order  that  Japan  may  he  won  for  Christ  the  etlucated  classes  must 
he  won.  The  common  'people  heard  Him  gladly  ” it  is  written. 
“ Not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called.”  Mr.  Wishard  says  that  Jaiian  is  an  exception  among 
the  countries  being  evangelized  in  that  here  the  educated  are  won 
first.  But  are  the  educated  won  ? As  in  all  the  world  so  here  you 
will  find  that  evangelization  must  begin  with  the  common  peojde  and 
work  from  them  upward.  I stand  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
common  peojde. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Fry  : 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  leading  professors  in  tlie 
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Imperial  University  said  in  an  address  at  an  imx)ortaut  meeting  of 
educationalists,  ‘ Japanese  find  great  difficulty  in  accepting  a 
religion,  which,  by  the  stress  which  it  puts  on  its  assertion  that  there 
is  hut  one  true  God,  interferes  with  the  proper  expression  of  the 
respect  which  we  feel  to  be  due  to  our  ancestors.’  Perhaps  tliafc 
utterance  throws  some  liglit  on  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing. 


SECOND  PAPEPv. 

Methods  of  Reaching  the  Student  Classes,  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Worf-. 

Galen  M.  Fisher,  Sec.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Japan  is  a land  of  quick  adaptations  to  new  conditions.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  adoption  of  new  social  and  political  Ideas  from  the 
West,  she  founded  her  system  of  education  and  began  training  men  to 
master  and  apply  those  ideas.  The  elders  were  for  the  most  part  too 
set  in  their  ways  to  learn  to  handle  untried  machinery,  hence  plastic 
youths  have  been  and  are  still  being  thrust  into  posts  of  responsibility 
to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled  in  any  other  nation.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  a prominent  educator  of  Tokyo,  ninety 
cut  of  every  one  hundred  leaders  in  public  and  professional  life  have 
received  a high  school  or  college  education. 

And  as  the  organization  of  society  becomes  more  complex  and 
Japan’s  relations  with  otlier  nations  become  more  strenuous,  the  nation 
must  increasingly  depend  upon  educated  men  for  guidance.  There- 
fore, if  the  forces  of  Christianity  would  mould  the  life  of  coming 
Japan,  they  must  win  to  Christ  the  allegiance  of  the  men  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  What  oracle  can  divine  the  power 
they  may  wield ! Glance  at  the  following  summary  of  the  male 
students  of  the  Empire  : — 

In  2 Imperial  Universities, 2,560 


,,  48  Normal  Schools, 6,618 

„ 6 High  Schools, 4,664 


* Ec'P'irt  of  tlie  Department  of  Education  for  1893. 
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„ 16  Commercial  Schools, 5,995 

„ 41  Professional  Schools,  . ....  10,854 

„ 86  Technical  Schools, .5,197 

„■  165  Government  and  Private  Academies,  . 6.5,793 

101,681 

Less  boys  in  1st  and  2nd  years  of  Academies, 

(estimated), 40.000 


61.681 

What  a challenge  to  the  Church  ! Sixty  thousand  students,  an 
army  corps  of  the  future  generals  of  society,  the  most  intelligent, 
plaftic,  awe-inspiring  body  in  the  Empire  ! 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  hardly  a missionary  or  pastor  in  the 
land  who  is  not  working  more  or  less  to  reach  students.  This  is  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  admitted  significance  of  students,  and  on  the 
other,  to  their  unusual  eagerness  to  learn  and  their  openness  to  con- 
viction. There  are  two  chief  agencies  at  work  for  them : first  and 
foremost  the  Church  and  missionary  body,  who  operate  from  without 
and  strive  to  bring  students  under  their  influence  and  into  their 
fellowship ; the  other,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  a 
specialized  agent  of  the  Church  to  reach  a special  class,  carrying  on 
from  within  a campaign  by  students  for  students. 

I.  The  methods  employed  may  be  classified  as  direct  and 
indirect,  although  they  often  blend.  Among  indirect  or  institutional 
methods  may  be  named  : (a)  English  schools,  (b)  literary  and  debating 
clubs,  (c)  music  classes,  (d)  reading  rooms,  (e)  entertainments,  (f)  boys’ 
clubs,  (g)  lectures. 

a.  The  sufficient  justication  for  the  scores  of  English  classes  and 
schools  conducted  by  missionaries  is  that  they  soften  the  soil  for  the 
implanting  of  Christian  truth.  But  care  is  required  lest  they  end 
with  the  mere  softening.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  our  language  is 
so  impregnated  with  Christian  and  Biblical  allusions  that  the  teaching 
of  it  alone  is  a work  worthy  of  the  missionary.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  chance-sown  seed  rarely  yields  a harvest.  Draw- 
ing from  the  experience  of  others,  we  may  venture  to  formulate  the 
following  principles  for  English  schools ; 1.  There  should  be  a 
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tuition  fee,  to  Jimit  the  enrollment  to  earnest  men  and  to  make  them 
self  respecting  and  the  school  partially  self  supporting.  2.  The  Bible, 
in  English  or  Japanese  or  botli,  should  be  taught  either  as  a part  of 
the  curriculum  or,  if  voluntary,  at  a time  likely  to  secure  a general 
attendance.  3.  All  the  teachers  should  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  aim  of  the  school.  4,  The  work  should  be  dovetailed  into 
the  positive  evangelistic  agencies  of  the  Church.  5.  The  curriculum 
should  be  definite  and  progressive.  A miasionary  in  Niigata  who 
found  scattering  English  teaching  an  interference  with  other  work,  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  arranging  a series  of  classes  with  examinations  and 
promotions  and  devoting  one  day  a week  exclusively  to  teaching. 

b.  An  English  literary  and  debating  club  is  perhaps  less  easily 
shaped  towai-d  an  evangelistic  end  than  an  English  school.  However,, 
the  possibility  is  attested  by  an  excellent  example  in  Tokyo,  where  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  having  a nucleus  of  members  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  missionary’s  purpose. 

c.  Music  classes  for  the  singing  of  foreign  hymns  and  other 
music  would  seem  to  be  especially  eftective  in  opening  up  the  wells  of 
sociability  and  confidence  between  missionary  and  student.  Two 
Christian  graduates  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  have  told  me 
that  English  hymns  learned  in  pre-Christian  days  had  not  only  helped 
to  win  their  hearts  to  Christ,  but  steadied  them  under  the  stress  of 
doubt. 

d.  Wholesome  entertainments  should  certainly  find  place  in 
indirect  work  for  students,  especially  in  large  cities,  where  vicious 
amusements  appeal  strongly  to  students  living  in  cheerless  lodging- 
houses.  They  would  serve  both  as  counter-attractions  and  as 
evidence  that  the  followers  of  Him  who  graced  the  wedding  at  Cana 
believe  in  ministering  to  all  sides  of  a man’s  nature.  In  this  category 
coime  not  only  good  concerts  and  patriotic  celebrations,  but  the  magic- 
lantern  lectures  which  please  the  eye  while  they  touch  the  soul  unawares. 
Has  not  the  Church  and  the  missionary  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  a special  duty  in  the  way  of  creating  a clean  social  life  for 
the  Oiiristian  student,  who  too  often  gives  up  the  pleasured  enjoyed 
before  conversion,  only  to  receive  none  in  their  stead  ? 

e.  Beading  and  game  iwms  have  been  opened  by  some  miasion- 
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aries  in  their  homes.  Curiosity  to  see  a foreign  home,  interest  in  tlie 
illustrations  or  hunger  for  good  literature  may  draw  the  students  inside, 
■ — and  then  the  missionary  is  to  blame  if  their  interest  goes  no  further. 
Merely  as  a dike  against  the  ubiquitous  flood  of  rapid  and  obscene 
novels  lying  in  every  book-stall,  such  a room  abundantly  justifies  the 
trouble  and  expense.  Many  publications  could  be  obtained  at  reduced 
rates  nr  free,  as  for  example.  The  Student  Christian  Union^  The  Shin- 
seiki  and  The  Bible  Study,  Kanzo  Ucbimura’s  excellent  magazine. 

f.  The  above  methods  appeal  chiefly  to  students  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  thousands  of  school-boys 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen.  They  slip  through  the  sieve  of  Chris- 
tian v.'ork  here  as  alarmingly  as  in  other  countries.  If  they  have 
l)een  in  the  Sabbath  school  in  childhood,  they  desert  it  a.s  they 
approach  their  teens  and  find  no  other  agency  that  appeals  to  them. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  retaining  an  influence  over  them  is  through 
Buy’s  Clubs,  based  on  a recognition  of  the  social  and  meclianical  bent 
of  boys,  and  leading  them  gently  into  the  path  of  purity,  temjierance, 
brotherliness  and  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christ.*  I have  found 
men  in  the  professional  schools  of  Tokyo  proud  to  continue  member- 
shi])  in  such  a club,  and  over  them  the  missionary  founder  retained 
her  influence  unabated. 

g.  In  the  winning  of  students  it  is  of  strategic  importance  to 
win  the  friendliness  if  not  the  cooperation  of  their  teachers.  Hence 
lectures  before  educational  associations  on  pedagogy  and  ethics  from 
tlie  Christian  standpoint  are  worth  all  the  time  they  cost.  Four 
missionaries  of  my  acquaintance  have  gained  the  esteem  of  education- 
al and  civil  officials  over  a large  section  by  delivering  such  lectures. 
One  of  them  supplemented  his  lectures  by  teaching  English  one  hour 
a day  for  a week  in  a high  school,  and  thereby  not  only  disarmed  the 
prejudice  against  Christianity  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  a city 
but  also  secured  a wide  hearing  for  his  preaching.  Furthermore, 
such  lectures  demonsti-ate  that  the  missionary  is  not  only  a religionist, 
in  the  narrow  sense,  but  an  educated  man  whose  religion  touches  and 
vitalizes  every  phase  of  human  life.  At  a time  when  sensational 
newspapers  as  well  as  dignified  magazines  are  bristling  with  discus- 

*iSee  Japan  Ikangelist,  Vol.  7,  No.  7,  p.  226. 
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sions  on  the  demoralization  of  students  and  the  relation  of  religion 
to  education,  what  surer  way  is  there  to  turn  the  eyes  of  educators  to 
the  Christian  solution  of  these  problems  ? 

All  this  institutional  and  indirect  work  plaj’S  the  part  of  sappers 
and  miners  in  our  campaign  to  help  students.  Organizations  must 
be  quickened  into  organisms  by  loving,  devoted  lives.  Agencies 
minus  pei'sonality  are  barren  ; plus  personality,  touched  by  God’s  life, 
they  are  fruitful  in  leading  students  to  Christ. 

Among  direct  or  evangelistic  methods  from  without  are ; (a) 
Bible  classes,  (b)  mass-meetings,  (c)  Christian  literature,  (d)  person- 
al work  for  souls. 

a Bible  classes  for  students  have  been  more  effective  than  any 
other  single  method.  Tlie  Bible  affords  one  of  the  surest  and  least 
alarming  approaches  to  a suspicious  student’s  heart.  The  simple^ 
reading  and  explanation  of  the  text  avoids  what  he  might  resent' 
under  the  name  of  “ meddling  with  private  beliefs,”  and  lodges  the 
tmth  where  later  a word  in  season  will  make  it  spring  into  life. 
English  or  German  Bilile  classes  attract  many  who  would  resist  other 
attempts  to  teach  them  about  Christ!  nity.  Are  not  the  noble  group 
of  leaders  Avho  resulted  from  Dr.  S K.  Brown’s  English  Bible  class 
thirty  years  ago  a type  and  prophecy  of  many  more  who  shall  be  won 
for  the  Church  by  the  same  means  ? One  common  weakness  of  such 
classofl  is  that  the  students  are  not  stimulated  to  regular  private  study. 
As  suggested  remedies,  it  may  be  helpful  to  assign  topics  for  investi- 
gation and  subjects  for  essays,  to  have  a question-box,  or  to  follow 
outlines  demanding  daily  home  study,  such  as  those  publisheil  by  the 
Student  Christian  Union.  But  aside  from  teaching  the  Bible  himself 
it  IS  incumbent  u])on  the  missionaiw  to  ti-ain  Japanese  professors  and 
workers  to  conduct  classes  in  their  own  tongue.  At  present  less  than 
five  clas.ses  out  of  the  thirty  reported  by  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tions are  conducted  by  Japanese  professors  or  students,  whereas  in- 
America  students  far  outnumber  all  others. 

Futhermore,  let  me  ask  whether  in  Christian  Schools  there  is- 
not  a need  for  voluntary  Bible  classes  outside  the  curriculum. 
Doubtless  compulsory  study  is  wise,  but  does  it  secure  the  most  re- 
ceptiye  attitude  ? In  a curriculum  class  the  arrows  of  appeal  are  less 
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porsoual  and  have  to  pierce  a coat  of  resistance  which  may  be  thrown 
off  in  a voluntary  class. 

b.  Evangelistic  mass- meetings  are  usually  directed  along  apolo- 
''ctic  or  didactic  lines.  This  must  be  so,  from  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  th.e  audience  have  only  a meagre  knowledge  of  Christian 
views  of  God,  sin  and  the  person  of  Christ.  Yet  as  the  endless  mining 
of  the  walls  of  the  English  Legation  at  Pekin  had  little  effect  because 
tlie  powder  was  never  touched  off,  so  tlie  indefinite  extension  of  the 
prefiaratory  period  of  preaching  has  often  been  a vital  defect.  When 
there  is  but  one  meeting  a direct  appeal  might  fall  unheeded,  but,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  John  Mott  and  Rev.  J.  Nakada,  a 
series  of  meetings  may  be  made  to  culminate  in  a personal  appeal  to 
lay  the  will,  affections  and  understanding  before  Jesus  Christ.  One 
of  the  essential  accompaniments  of  such  apjieals  is  an  after-meeting, 
giving  opportunit}'^  for  asking  rpiestions  and  for  engaging  in  quiet 
conversation  or  prayer.  Tlie  Tokyo  Young  Men’s  Cliristian  Associa- 
tion has  successfully  introduced  such  after- meetings.  But  even  after 
the  truth  has  lieen  .sown  l»y  addresses  and  cultivated  in  personal 
dealing,  it  is  too  often  allowed  t)  wither  because  no  one  takes  the 
names  of  student  iiujuirers  and  follows  them  up  in  their  homes. 

'fhe  major  responsibility  for  the  students  of  Japan  rests  upon 
the  slioulders  of  Christian  fellow-students.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
sea-vice  we  can  render  will  be  to  awaken  them  to  this  fact.  The  work 
done  by  the  Edinburgh  band,  by  the  Cambridge  band  and  by  the 
Yale  band  in  their  respective  countries  shows  what  manly,  Christian 
college  men  can  do  to  win  fellow-‘<tudents.  The  Imperial  Univer- 
sity Association  and  others  have  made  attempts  along  this  line.  It 
is  tlie  policy  of  the  Student  Christian  Union  to  fo.ster  the  conduct  of 
public  meetings  by  leading  students  in  co-operation  with  pastors  and 
missionaries.  One  factor  of  success  in  Japan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Christian  students  rank  high  in  both  scholaship  and  leadership  in 
student  enterprises.  Associations  and  missionaries  have  frequently 
found  it  a wise  investment  of  money  to  secure  addresses  from  prom- 
inent Christian  jmblic  men  like  the  Honorable  Messrs.  Ivvtaoka, 
Saibara  and  Ebara.  Everywhere  students  eagerly  listen  to  straight- 
forward Christian  lectures.  Normal  school  students  are  under 
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re]i<>’i'ous  restraint  and  are  forbidden  to  attend  evening  meetino-s 

“ 00 

alone.  But  in  one  interior  city  the  teachers  themselves  escorted 
seventy  students  in  a body  to  hear  two  missionaries  preach.  Japan 
cries  aloud  for  college  evangelists  like  Drummond  and  Savford  who 
shall  speak  to  students  with  conscience-stirring  ])ower. 

c.  The  creation  of  good  Christian  literature  is  one  of  the  later 
developments  in  tlie  establLshment  of  Christianity  in  a country. 
There  is  so  little  as  yet  in  Jajian  that  one  is  often  at  a loss  to  tind 
good  books  for  inquiring  and  skeptical  students.  If  it  be  urged  that 
works  in  foreign  languages  be  circulated,  we  add  a liearty  assent,, 
but  the  fact  is,  that  for  younger  studmts,  and  even  for  college  men, 
a foreign  language  rarely  makes  as  direct  and  subtle  an  appeal  to 
either  their  sentiments  or  their  intelligence  as  their  mother  tongue. . 
By  whom  must  the  gap  be  filled  ? Largely  by  writers  like 
Uemura,  Uchimura  and  klatsumura  ; ]iartly  by  idiomatic  transla- 
tions of  standard  foreign  books  and  addresses.  The  demand  for  a 
selected  list  of  books,  both  original  and  translated,  is  so  genei’al  tliat 
I append  one  below.* 


M.  Uernura  : 

K.  Ucliimnru  ; 

H.  Kruwki  : 

M.  Kawasaki : 

T.  Tanaka  ; 

H.  llarano : 

K.  Ukita . 

K.  TokiiUmii : 

T.  Mnratii : 

T.  Nishi : 

(J.  Matsuo ; 

K.  Matsuniiiva : 

James  Stalker: 

John  Young : 

Jolin  Banyan : 
Charles  (tore : 

R.  F.  Horton: 

E.  Mk  Dale: 

J.  D.  Davis; 

Thos  a Keini)ls: 
.John  G.  Baton ; 
Samuel  Smiles : 

Geo.  T.  Ladd  : 

Geo.  E.  Albrecht: 
The  following  tracts; 


Shinri  Ippan,  Sliinko  no  Tomo. 

Christo  Shinto  no  Nagnsame,  Kyuanroku,  Shnkyo  to  Bungaku, 
Dendo  no  Setshin. 

Christo  Ron,  Shinko  no  Rlyu. 

Jikkenjo  no  Shukvo. 

Sei  Ken  Kishin. 

Christo  Shinron. 

Seiyo  Risshihen. 

Ginoi  Ide  no  Ki,  (Christian  fiction). 

Kokon  Jinjln  Den. 

Garfield  Den. 

Taika  Sek'kyoshu,  Tsnzoku  Cliristokyo. 

Shnyo  Koku,  Risshi  no  Ishizue,  Gaku.sei  Kinno,  Tendo, , 
Lincoln  Den. 

Christo  no  Sugata,  A'onin  no  Hito,  Christo  Den. 

Eekishijo  no  Christo. 

Tendo  Rekitei. 

Shiashi  Kesshin  Ron. 

Jesn  no  Kyokiin. 

Ikerii  Cliristo  to  Shi  Fuknin. 

Neesima  Den,  Kami  no  Hinsei,  Shoknzai  Eon. 

Christo  no  Mohan. 

Jiden. 

Seikoku  Ri.s.shihen. 

Ghristokyo  iro  Yosei. 

San  Fukuin  Sho  Ron. 

Kyoikusha  Toshte  no  Seisho,  Jesii  wo  Oboeyo,  Nippon  no  Katei, 
Kinsei  Bnminei  to  Cliristokyo,  Ilimitsnnaru  Kito  no  Shogai, , 
Rei  Sei  Shiinpo  no  tame  Seisho  Kenkyn,  Akatsuki  no  Kineu, 
Naaman  no  Hanashi,  Fiitari  Sei  Xen. 
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When  one  reads  in  the  autohlograpliy  of  the  late  Admiral  Serata 
that  Christlieh’s  “Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief”  saved  him 
from  liopeless  doubt,  he  realizes  how  potent  good  books  may  be  in 
moulding  the  religious  life  of  students.  In  three  nonrChristiaii 
scliools  in  Tokyo,  out  of  400  students  342  declared  themselves  agnos- 
tic or  atheistic.*  This  is  but  a typical  instance  showing  tlie  need  of 
well  written  books  that  will  point  them  convincingly  to  their  as  yet 
unknoAvn  God  and  Father. 

d.  The  last  method,  iiersonal  work,  is  at  once  the  most  inde- 
spensable  and  the  most  accessible  to  every  worker.  Lyman  Beecher’s 
epigram,  “ the  preacher  is  to  shoot  the  arrow,  the  lay  workers  are  to 
bring  in  the  wounded,  is  an  arbitrary  distinction  inapplicable  to 
missionaries.  They  must  do  both.  What  is  most  of  the  institutional 
work  for,  if  not  that  the  missionary  may  understand  the  nature  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  student,  as  a help  to  winning  his  soul  ? 
Running  like  a trunk  line  through  all  the  branches  of  our  work  must 
be  incessant,  tactful,  iJi’ayerful  personal  dealing.  Hometimes  a letter, 
sometimes  a prayer  will  Iwing  the  hesitating  student  at  length  to  a 
decision.  One  of  the  best  personal  workers  for  students,  a lady  in 
an  interior  city,  has  so  fired  her  converts  with  zeal  for  winning  souls 
that  when  I asked  one  of  them  in  Tokyo  to  go  to  a meeting,  he  re- 
plied : “ I can’t  go  to-day  ; I promised  to  devote  the  afternoon  to 

prayer  for  a student  while  Miss — and  our  band  are  doing  the  same 
up  in — .”  Perhaps  there  will  be  less  reason  to  chide  our  Japanese 
brothers  for  backwardness  in  hand-to-hand  dealing  when  we  set  them 
a more  consistent  example. 

II.  Let  us  consider  more  particularly  the  agency  to  which  I 
have  alluded  as  working  for  students  from  within,  namely,  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  In  Japan  it  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments, the  city  and  the  collegiate.  I shall  confine  myself  to  the 
latter,  which  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Student  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Union  of  Japan  at  the  time  of  Mr.  John 
Mott’s  visit  here  in  January,  1897.  It  finds  its  prototypes  in  the 
similar  unions  which  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  large  part  in 
the  religious  and  missionary  life  of  students  in  America  and  Great 
* Japan  Evangelist,  Vol.  VI,  No.  I,  p.  8. 
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Britain  during  the  past  decade.  Tlie  first  student  Christian  Associa- 
tions in  Japan  were  formed  by  students  of  three  government  colleges  of 
Tokyo  in  1888.  Others  sprang  up  in  various  schools  until  at  present 
the  national  Union  consists  of  900  members  in  34  Associations,  14  in 
Christian  and  twenty  in  non-Christian  schools,  including  two  Univer- 
sities and  six  High  Schools.* 

Among  tne  principles  on  which  the  Union  is  based  are  these  : 

1.  Only  active  members,  i.  e.  members  in  good  standing  in  an 
evangelical  church,  may  vote  or  hold  office.  Fidelity  to  the  church  is 
still  further  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  this  evangelical  basis  is 
indispensable  to  continued  membership  in  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation.  It  also  follows  from  this  condition  that  the 
Union  effectually  promotes  Christian  unity,  for  its  members  and 
officers  are  drawn  irrespectively  from  all  branches  of  the  Church. 

2.  It  depends  on  voluntary  effort  by  students,  preeminently  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  fellow-students.  Thus  it  tends  to  develop  an 
efficient  corps  of  unpaid  lay  workers. 

3.  The  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  for  personal  spiritual 
growth  and  equipment  for  service. 

4.  The  builciing  up  of  symmetrical  Christian  manhood.  It 
believes  that  students  especially  need  spiritual  culture  to  balance  and 
give  life  to  their  too  exclusive  intellectual  development. 

* STATISTICS  OF  JAPANESE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  1897—1900. 


97-S. 

98-9. 

99-1900. 

j ill  Cliristian  scliools  

...14-) 

14-) 

141 

Number  of  Associations 

l29 

fSl 

I34 

( in  non-Christian  schools 

...isj 

17  J 

20J 

Number  of  male  students  in  above  scliools 

...11,581 

13,194 

15,141 

.,  memiDers  of  eva!!a;lical  churches  

545 

591) 

„ of  Association  members 

877 

882 

„ of  Active  ,,  

572 

019 

„ of  Assn’s  holding  regular  religious  meetings 

28 

28 

29 

Average  attendance  at  ,,  „ „ 

...  440 

485 

591 

Number  of  .Aiss’ns,  conducting  Bible  classes  

21 

24 

Average  attendance  at  .,  „ 

281 

331 

Assn’s,  observing  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  students  

24 

26 

Number  of  men  baptized  mainly  through  Assn’s,  influence... 

40 

60 

53 

Number  of  men  planning  to  enter  religious  callings  as  life  work.  98 

84 

86 
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5.  The  development  of  s}'stematic  organization  with  the  ujipor- 
tionment  of  resiionsihility  to  standing  committees.  Tliis  helps  to 
ensure  continuity  even  wlieu  leaders  graduate. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  jirinciples  wliich  (pialify  the 
Associations  for  tlieir  work.  As  far  as  sucli  work  can  he  matter  of 
record  what  have  tliey  actually  done  ? They  have  heen  chiefly 
instrumental  in  leading  six  hundred  fellow-students  to  Christ  within 
ten  years.  Under  their  auspices  evangelistic  mass-meetings  have 
heon  held  in  churches,  halls,  and  even  in  school-huildings  whicli 
hrought  thousands  of  students  and  professors  face  to  face  with 
Christian  teaching.  They  have  promoted  the  Universal  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Students,  and  thus  called  forth  a large  volume  of  in- 
telligent prayer  from  all  Christians.  They  have  piflilished  inductive 
Bihle-study  outlines  in  the  Life  of  Cliristand  The  Life  and  Character 
of  Paul.  They  conduct  an  animal  Summer  School  Avhich  has  often 
heen  and  is  now  a dynamo  of  spiritual  life  and  a school  of  Christian 
v'ork  and  Bible  study. 

The  Union  is  supervised  hy  a Central  Committee  of  twenty- five 
members,  (at  present  eight  missionaries  and  seventeen  Japanese),  and 
is  served  by  one  Japanese  and  one  foreign  secretary. 

We  confess  that  the  Union  has  achieved  but  trifling  results  in 
comparison  with  the  immense  field.  Tlie  normal,  technical,  ])ro- 
fessional  and  middle  schools  are  almost  untouched.  The  existing 
Associations  are  by  no  means  all  vigorous.  But  it  has  striven  to 
build  solidly  rather  than  ra])id]y. 

Among  many  serious  difficulties  encountered  let  me  state  four  ; — 

1 . Tlie  changealfieness  of  our  constituency.  In  one  instance  all 
tlie  leaders  of  an  Association  left  the  school  simultaneously  for  one 
reason  or  anotlier,  and  it  was  of  course  almost  at  a standstill.  One 
remedy  lies  in  more  thorough  super\dsion  and  organization  so  that 
men  in  the  lower  classes  may  be  trained  to  step  into  vacant  ^rosis  of 
leadersliip.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
Associations  generally  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  watchful  and 
])ersevering  aid  rendered  by  resident  rvorkers  like  missionaries  and 
pastors, 

2.  One  of  the  strongest  factors  for  the  continuance  and  steadiness 
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of  the  college  Association  work  in  America  is  the  comparative  per- 
manence of  the  supervising  secretaries.  Unfortunately  we  have  had 
three  Japanese  Traveling  Secretaries  during  the  three  yeara’  existence 
of  the  Union.  They  had  just  reached  the  period  of  wide  acquaintance 
Avith  men  and  methods  when  they  had  to  resign.  Qualified  men  are 
rare,  for  the  standard  is  as  exacting  as  that  for  candidates  of  a mission 
Ixiard.  It  is  almost  indispensable  that  he  be  a graduate  of  an 
Imperial  University.  His  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  in- 
fluence would  be  beyond  computation.  May  we  not  have  your  united 
prayere  that  such  a man  may  be  raised  up  speedily  ? 

The  difficulty  of  securing  college  graduates  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  secretaryship  is  only  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  “ How  shall 
more  gTacluates  of  higher  government  institutions  of  learning  be  led 
to  devote  their  lives  to  some  form  of  Christian  work  ?”  Surely  there 
is  sore  need  of  some  highly  educated  men  to  step  into  the  thinning 
ranks  of  the  first  generation  of  Christian  leaders.  Every  adA^ance  in 
material  civilization  makes  this  more  imperative.  If  Christianity  is 
to  defeat  mammonism  and  secure  for  itself  a controlling  place  in  the 
Ha^cs  of  men  of  action  and  of  affairs,  it  must  have  as  able  representa- 
tiA'es  as  any  other  department  of  life.  In  business  and  politics  men 
of  the  highest  training  a,re  bidding  for  the  attention  of  all  classes. 
Christianity  too,  needs  men  of  commanding  poAver,  broadly  and 
thoroughly  educated.  Pulpit  and  religious  press,  the  problems  of 
city  and  industrial  life,  all  cry  aloud  for  more  such  men.  Christianity 
needs  neither  patronage  nor  government  recognition ; it  depends 
primarily  on  neither  might  nor  poAver,  but  it  never  suffered  from 
adequate  intellectual  champions  like  Paul  and  Origen,  Hodge  and 
Fairbairn. 

Whence  shall  such  men  be  drawn  ? From  tAvo  main  sources. 
Until  now  only  one  source  has  been  relied  upon, — the  Christian 
scliools.  It  would  be  an  irreparable  calamity  were  this  source  to  be 
cut  off.  But  a second  source  waits  to  be  drawn  upon,  namely,  the 
goA'(u-nment  colleges  and  universities.  No  Imperial  UniA’-ersity 
graduate  has  yet  devoted  his  life  to  distinctively  Christian  work.  The 
idea  has  hitherto  received  but  a passing  thought  from  the  average 
government  student.  It  seemed  demeaning  to  thnist  himself  upon  a 
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struggling  and  dependent  church,  wliose  members  have  often  failed  to 
give  proper  respect  and  support  to  pastors.  On  the  other  hand 
professional  and  mercantile  openings,  in  which  he  could  earn  an 
independent  livelihood  from  the  start,  have  competed  for  his  services. 
Into  these  openings  many  an  earnest  Christian  graduate  has  stepped 
with  the  fixed  purpose  to  make  his  position  and  money  a means  of 
helping  the  cause  of  Christ.  Who  would  wish  to  subtract  one  from 
the  number  of  men  who  really  adhered  to  such  a purpose  ? But  at 
the  present  crisis  who  does  not  wish  for  the  eloquence  of  a Peter  the 
Hermit  that  he  might  open  the  eyes  of  Christian  government 
students  to  the  need  and  dignity  and  opportunity  of  a life  enlistment 
in  direct  Christian  work  ? 

A large  percentage  of  them  are  undecided  and  open  to  persuasion 
as  to  their  future,  for  out  of  forty-eight  students  at  the  recent 
Summer  School,  nine  were  planning  to  enter  direct  Christian  work, 
while  thirty-one,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  were  undecided  ! Until  the 
Church  becomes  richer  or  more  gifted  in  the  grace  of  systematic 
giving,  few  pastors  can  hope  for  more  than  a living  salary.  It  seems 
premature  to  inaugurate  a “ student  volunteer  movement,”  but  it  is 
never  premature  to  urge  and  to  practice  its  war-cry  of  the  complete 
devotion  of  life  to  direct  Christian  work  that  Japan  and  the  world 
may  be  evangelized. 

3.  A third  problem  is  that  of  finances.  On  account  of  the 
proverbial  poverty  of  students  tlieir  complete  support  of  a Summer 
school  and  a Japanese  Traveling  Secretary  can  hardly  be  expected 
until  the  body  of  Christian  alumni  has  become  larger.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  Associations  have  raisetl  yen  1,100,  but  yen  800 
has  come  from  other  sources.  For  a few  years  more  considerable  aid 
must  be  sought  from  the  Church  at  large.  But  in  view  of  the  value 
of  the  Association  to  the  Church,  could  a wiser  use  be  made  of  a part 
of  its  resources  ? Christian  young  men  are  worth  more  than  govern- 
ment bonds,  for,  as  Goethe  well  said,  “ the  destiny  of  any  nation  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  its  young  manhood.” 

4.  Another  gap  in  our  work  which  missionaries  can  help  mend 
is  that  student  inquirers  and  Christians  are  allowed  to  move  from 
one  town  to  another  without  being  followed  up  by  any  one.  The 
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Union  desires  to  perfect  its  own  plan  of  keeping  hold  of  moving 
adherents  and  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  churches.  Information 
about  any  such  students,  especially  those  coming  to  Tokyo,  will  be 
communicated  to  the  proper  student  Christian  Association,  or  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  direct  them  to  lodgings  and  to  make  them, 
acquainted  with  Christian  students. 

In  the  line  of  extension  the  Associations  are  just  now  concerned 
over  the  question  of  Christian  lodging  houses  and  homes  for  students, 
in  the  centers  of  government  education.  We  dare  not  think  yet  of 
founding  homes  for  non-Christians,  but  we  do  feel  an  immediate 
respon.«ibility  for  the  Christian  students  who  are  doomed  to  the 
abnormal  and  perilous  conditions  of  lodging-houses.  A Christian 
student  who  has  come  to  Tokyo,  for  instance,  has  exchanged  the 
safeguards  of  family,  home-church  and  an  established  reputation,  for 
the  laxity  of  a public  lodging-hou.se,  and  the  chilling  friendlessness 
and  irresponsibility  of  school  life  in  a large  city.  The  successful 
operation  of  several  such  homes  demonstrates  that  they  fit  this  crying 
need.  The  A,ssociations  in  connection  with  the  Gymnasia  in  Sendai 
and  Kumamoto  have  so  fixr  overthrown  hostility  that  the  school 
authorities  have  allowed  them  to  hold  meetings  in  the  assembly  halls. 
The  secret  of  their  strength  may  be  largely  traced  to  their  Homes. 
The  Association  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  First  High 
School  has  become  increasingly  sturdy  and  vigorous  since  its  Home 
was  built  two  years  ago.  At  present  twenty-five  men  live  in  it  and 
enjoy  a genial  Christian  fellowship  in  striking  contrast  to  the  irreli- 
gious spirit  of  the  class  room.  Non-Christians  are  also  attracted 
thither  to  hear  lectures  about  Christianity,  to  use  the  library  or  to 
attend  the  English  and  German  Bible  classes  Similar  homes  are 
needed  in  Osaka^  Nagasaki,  Yamaguchi,  Okayama  and  Kanazawa. 
In  some  interior  cities  where  rents  are  low,  homes  have  been  self- 
supporting,  but  as  a rule  they  are  most  needed  where  rents  are 
highest.  Hence  money  must  be  given  to  buy  or  build.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  equal  sums  could  be  spent  in  any  other  way  more 
advantageously  for  Christian  work  among  students  of  the  govern- 
ment schools. 

Should  these  lines  fall  under  the  eye  of  students  in  Western 
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lands  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  room  for  college  men  of  the  West  to  come  out  for 
residential  work  among  students,  similar  to  the  Christian  university 
settlements  of  New  York,  London  and  Madras.  St.  Andi'ew’s  House,. 
Tokyo,  is  a hopeful  precedent  in  this  line.  It  brings  a man  close  to 
those  he  wishes  to  influence,  and  opens  the  way  for  unlimited  heart- 
to-heart  work.  Considering  the  lamentable  deflciency  of  good 
feminine  society  for  Japane  e students,  it  woukl  seem  that  a married 
couple  with  a real  horn 3 might  be  even  more  efficient  than  single 
men.  In  this  matter  of  showing  students  an  ideal  of  Christian 
womanhood  and  home-life,  missionaries’  wives  are  already  exerting 
an  influence  wider  than  they  know. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  forces  already  at  work  or  impera- 
tively needed  to  reach  increasingly  the  student  classes  of  Japan. 
And  having  won  them  into  the  Kingdom  shall  not  we  all,  missionaries 
and  Association  workers,  be  untiring  in  inciting  them  to  that  vaster 
work  of  Christianization  which  we  cannot  do  though  we  would  ? 

As  Luther  is  said  to  have  doffe  1 his  hat  whenever  he  passed  a 
group  of  school  boys,  not  knowing  what  future  chancellors,  bishops 
or  scliolars  he  might  be  saluting,  so  should  not  we  stand  in  awe  of 
the  latent  possibilities  of  the  students  of  Japan  and  strive  the  more 
earnestly  to  turn  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  All-wise,  All-loving 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus' Christ. 


DISCUSSION. 

V.  W.  Helm,  Sec.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Mr.  John  E,  Mott  after  a careful  study  of  the  students  and 
student  life  among  the  leading  peoples  of  the  Orient  says  in  his 
printed  report,  “ The  student  body  of  Japan  is  likely  to  play  a larger 
part  in  our  generation  than  the  students  of  any  other  country  in  the 
Orient.”  A leading  statesman  of  Japan  said,  “ I regard  religion 
itself  as  quite  unneccessary  for  a nation’s  life,”  but  he  admitted  that 
he  had  long  felt  great  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  immorality  among 
the  students  of  this  country.  The  conditions  of  student  life  bring 
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into  it  temptations  which  are  peculiarly  strong  and  subtle  to  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature.  Kecent  investigations 
in  student  life  in  Tokyo  have  shown  conditions  decidedly  alarming. 
Aside  from  impurity  and  various  vices  there  is  a prevalent  material- 
ism, practical  rather  than  intellectual.  In  conversation  recently 
with  a Japanese  student  of  a governmint  school  the  remark  was 
made  that  after  special  interviews  with  many  of  his  fellow  students 
he  had  found  scarcely  one  whose  aim  in  securing  an  education  was 
not  measured  by  a money  standard.  I have  heard  from  missionaries 
repeated  lamentations  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  recruits 
for  the  ministry  owing  partly  or  largely  to  the  fact  that  young  men 
are  borne  away  by  the  current  sweeping  them  into  commercial  or 
official  life.  This  becomes  a serious  consideration  with  the  thought 
that  all  history  proves  that  material  progress  alone  does  not  afford  a 
secure  foundation  for  any  nation. 

We  recognize  with  grateful  hearts  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  group  of  Cliristian  schools  in  Japan  and  devoutly  liope  for  the 
time  when  the  number  and  influence  may  be  increased.  I read 
recently  from  reliable  authority  that  in  no  otlier  country  is  there  such 
a disproportion  between  the  number  of  Christian  and  of  government 
institutions  as  in  Japan.  This  is  due  largely  of  coui'se  to  tlie  rapid 
multiplication  of  government  schools.  If  in  America  the  church  would 
not  think  of  giving  over  entirely  the  higher  education  of  her  youth  to 
the  state,  how  much  greater  peril  would  be  involved  in  Japan  ! 
But  the  government  schools  are  here,  and  their  number  will  be 
rapidly  increased.  We  cannot  ignore  them,  we  would  not  oppose 
them.  Our  only  course  is  to  cultivate  the  field  and  study  the  wisest 
methods  of  reaching  these  men  wlio  are  destined  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  new  Japan. 

Mr.  Fisher  spoke  of  the  student  Associations,  the  work  within 
the  institution,  the  organization  of  students  to  reach  their  own 
fellow  students.  I would  speak  of  another  phase  of  work  for  students, 
that  which  may  lie  within  the  province  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Associations.  For  the  work  of  the  student  Association  there  Is 
necessary  a nucleus  of  Christian  young  men  within  the  institution 
which  may  furnish  its  officers  and  its  working  force.  There  are 
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many  goverament  and  private  schools  which  at  present  contain  no 
such  group  of  Christian  students.  There  are  also  many  large  middle 
schools  in  which  the  students  are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
properly  manage  an  Association  of  their  own  ; and  in  the  third  place 
there  are  certain  lines  of  work  which  may  he  conducted  on  a large 
scale  appealing  to  the  students  of  many  institutions. 

As  for  the  featui’es  which  may  he  used  successfully  among 
students  we  can  take  the  example  of  the  Tokyo  Association.  Of  550 
members  of  the  Tokyo  Association  over  50  jier  cent  are  students. 
But  the  Association  comes  into  contact  with  hundreds  of  students  in 
addition,  by  means  of  the  various  agencies  employed.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  Saturday  afternoon  lectures  held  weekly  in  this 
hall  which  are  planned  to  be  popular  and  educational.  They  are 
addressed  by  leading  Christian  educators,  pastors,  statesmen  and 
scholars.  In  themselves  they  are  always  helpful  and  stimulating, 
but  the}'  bring  the  Association  to  the  favorable  attention  of  many 
who  woukl  otherwise  never  hear  of  its  work.  They  have  been  said 
to  be  the  best  known  gatherings  among  the  students  of  the  city. 
Not  only  so  but  many  young  men  in  our  Bible  classes  first  came  to 
the  Building  to  attend  these  lectm-es.  Young  men  who  have  accept- 
ed Christ  in  the  Building  have  testified  that  they  first  came  for  the 
same  reason.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  at  19  lectures 
in  this  hall,  there  was  an  attendance  of  5,932  young  men  or  an 
average  of  312. 

Tliese  Saturday  lectures  contribute  directly  to  the  attendance  at 
the  Sunday  gospel  meetings  for  young  men.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  first  half  of  tliis  year  was  about  100.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  most  conservative  missionaries  in  Tokyo  stated  recently 
that  tliese  meetings  are  “ probably,  the  most  notable  Christian 
gatherings  in  Tokyo.”  These  gospel  meetings  have  been  thoroughly 
evangelical  and  used  of  God  in  introducing  young  men  to  a know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  faith.  The  directors  of  the  Association  hope  to  make 
them  more  aggressively  evangelistic  with  their  fruitage,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  in  leading  young  men  to  a definite  acceptance  and 
confession  of  desus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  Of  the  seven  Bible 
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classes  conducted  by  tlie  Association  five  are  composed  largely  of 
students  having  a total  average  weekly  attendance  of  70.  The 
Association  makes  Bible  study  the  corner  stone  of  its  work,  and  in 
Tokyo  the  effort  will  l)e  to  develop  a work  far  reaching  in  its  in- 
fluences and  assuming  the  proportions  of  a Bible  institute  though  not 
such  in  name.  A plan  is  at  present  under  consideration  for  extend- 
ing the  work  beyond  the  Building  by  gathering  little  gi’oups  of 
students  in  the  boarding  houses  and  ojien  homes  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  the  Association  directing  the  work  and  securing  and  helping 
to  train  teachers.  We  believe  workers  can  be  secured  from  among 
advanced  students  in  theological  seminaries  and  mission  schools  in 
the  city.  The  Association  would  pi’ocure  a strong  teacher  and  con- 
duct a normal  course  for  these  leaders  of  classes.  We  believe  in  time 
the  great  government  school  student  body  of  Tokyo  could  be  honey- 
combed by  100  groups  of  from  6 to  12  men  studying  the  Word  of 
God.  We  could  use  a man  to  give  his  entire  time  to  develop  and 
work  out  such  an  enterprise. 

This  is  a work  not  for  Tokyo  but  for  Japan,  because  these  young 
men  come  from  the  four  islands  of  the  Empire  and  will  l)e  scattered 
broadcast  as  seed  either  of  tares  or  wheat ; the  harvest  will  be  abun- 
dant but  what  will  the  harvest  be  ? 

Another  field  is  in  social  work  among  students.  Br.  Greene 
stated  in  a little  conference  last  evening  that  he  had  been  recently 
impressed  with  the  need  and  desire  among  young  men  for  social  life. 
Think  of  the  lonely  students  in  the  cheerless  miserable  boarding 
houses.  A single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  what  such  an  As- 
sociation as  this  can  do.  One  week  ago  last  Saturday  evening  a re- 
ception was  planned  for  the  new  students  who  have  tliis  fall  come  up 
to  Tokyo,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  the  various  schools.  Before  the 
appointed  hour  a heavy  rain  set  in  which  continued  throughout  the 
evening.  Notwithstanding  this  a splendid  audience  of  600  students 
gathered  in  this  hall.  Addresses  of  welcome,  of  warning,  of  advice 
and  encouragement  were  given  by  such  men  as  Eev.  Kozaki,  Prof. 
M.  Honda,  Hon.  Taro  Ando,  Mr.  Niwa,  Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  and  Mr. 
Fisher,  followed  by  an  interesting  program  of  music  and  similar 
attractions. 
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Student  boarding  bouses  are  to-day  hot  beds  of  moral  corrup- 
tion. Christian  boarding  houses  are  one  of  the  most  crying  needs 
and  most  fruitful  methods  of  reaching  students.  The  Association 
owns  property  which  it  uses  as  such  a home.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  twenty  young  men.  The  home  is  full  all  the  time  and. 
there  are  usually  names  on  the  waiting  list.  Pastors,  missionaries 
and  relatives  write  asking  us  to  take  in  young  men.  It  is  arranged 
to  have  at  least  one  third  of  the  boarders  Christians ; these  are 
organized  for  personal  work  among  the  others.  Daily  worship  and 
weekly  Bible  study  are  arranged.  There  has  been  among  the  mission- 
aries a growing  sense  of  the  need  of  such  Christian  boarding  houses. 
As  the  Association  has  been  the  agency  of  the  churches  for  united 
institutional  work,  so  it  has  been  suggested  that  under  its  auspices  the 
churches  may  co-operate  in  establishing  such  homes.  One  great 
problem  will  be  securing  proper  men  for  superintendents  of  the  homes. 

The  field  must  be  cultivated  and  we  believe  we  must  follow  the 
plan  recently  adopted  by  American  cities  where  only  within  the  past 
five  years  has  the  great  metropolitan  field  of  professional  schools  been 
successfully  cultivated.  In  a dozen  larger  cities  in  America  there 
have  been  organized  metropolitan  student  departments  of  the  city 
Associations,  with  a secretary  giving  hLs  entire  time  to  studying, 
cultivating  and  supervising  this  scattered  work.  In  Tokyo  there 
must  be  such  a department  and  a secretary  giving  himself  exclusively 
to  this  field,  studying  the  conditions,  directing  social  work,  organiz- 
ing Bible  classes  such  as  have  been  suggested,  and  cultivating 
religious  activity  in  those  schools  where  there  is  not  a sufficient 
nucleus  for  organizing  a student  Association  ais  outlined  by  Mr. 
Fisher.  Tokyo  is  the  gi'eat  pressing  field.  But  tliere  are  other  cities 
wliere  a similar  work  on  a more  limited  scale  is  possible  and  is 
needed.  We  hope  the  time  may  come  when  in  a number  of  cities 
having  a student  population  of  from  2000  to  5000  there  may  be 
trained  and  consecrated  young  men  devoting  their  lives  to  winning 
these  men  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Kev.  F.  S.  Curtis: 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  great  work.  Some  of  us 
have  been  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  home  lands. 
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To  see  it  flourish  here  is  a great  encouragement.  But  one  question 
for  us  is,  how  may  we  as  missionaries  do  most  for  the  student  classes. 
One  seventh  of  the  population  of  Yamaguchi  consists  of  students. 
We  have  found  that  one  successful  way  of  working  is  to  get  them 
together  in  our  own  homes.  We  have  also  a very  flourishing  Eng- 
lish Bible  class  taught  by  a lady  in  our  Sunday-school.  We  have 
also  special  oi)portunities  when  we  itinerate ; sometimes  we  hold 
English  lecture-meetings,  and  have  had  as  many  as  250  students 
present. 

Or.  J.  O.  Davis: 

I would  emphasize  the  importance  of  getting  young  men  to 
commit  themselves.  Get  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  something 
definite.  There  is  lack  of  this  in  all  our  work  in  Japan.  It  is  like 
heating  iron  and  letting  it  cool  again  before  welding  it.  Press  home 
the  issue.  Get  them  to  decide  then  and  there.  A few  evenings  ago 
here  in  Tokyo  I had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  an  audience  of 
young  men.  At  the  close  of  my  sermon,  I urged  a decision  for 
Christ,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  went  up,  and  thirty  remained 
for  an  after  meeting. 

Kev.  D.  Norman  : 

Work  among  students  is  an  open  field.  There  are  various  ways 
of  working.  One  of  them  is  the  circulation  of  literature  among  them. 
1193  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testaments  were  sold  during  the  year 
near  the  university.  Mr.  Uchimura’s  writings  are  in  great  demand. 
Then  also  the  social  life  of  students  needs  attention.  We  are  in 
danger  of  having  too  narrow  a conception  of  how  the  church  ought 
to  be  kept  holy,  students  should  be  invited  to  our  churches  and 
houses  for  social  enjoyment.  They  are  very  open  to  receive  sympathy 
and  advice  and  tell  their  secrets  even  to  a foreigner.  Let  me 
mention  an  incident.  Sometime  ago  a student  came  to  me  and  said 
his  friend  was  in  great  trouble.  I went  with  him  to  his  friend,  and 
found  that  the  young  man  had  done  a wrong  to  another  and  was 
now  in  distress  about  it.  I urged  him  to  go  and  apologize  and  he  did 
so  after  resisting  for  days.  Soon  he  decided  to  become  a Christian 
and  in  a meeting  in  the  presence  of  his  college  friends  he  confessed 
'Christ. 
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CHILDREN. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Sunday-Schools. 

Miss  A.  S.  Buzzell,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Sendai. 

It  is  an  old,  old  subject,  one  upon  which  pages  and  pages  have 
been  written,  address  upon  address  has  been  delivered,  poems  have 
been  made,  and  songs  have  been  sung.  It  is  a subject  that  carries  us 
in  thought  away  back  to  tlie  days  when  we  found  our  chiefest  Sabbath 
joy  in  the  Sunday-scliool,  whetlier  it  were  in  the  gilded  city  church, 
with  its  brilliant  musicians,  its  elaborate  library,  its  trained  teachers 
and  all  the  delights  which  the  loving  heart  of  a consecrated  Wana- 
maker  could  devise  ; or  in  the  humble  village  chapel,  with  its  cabinet 
organ,  where  the  already  over  worked  pastor  must  be  Superintendent 
or  at  least,  teach  the  Bible  class,  and  where  his  wife  and  daughter, 
too,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  were  in  the  teachers’  ranks,  where  it 
was  so  hard  to  raise  plenty  of  money  for  the  periodicals,  and  where 
the  modest  library  was  one  of  the  great  attractions ; or  whether  it 
w(;re  held  in  the  sod  school-house  on  the  plain,  with  its  rude  benches 
and  rough  floor,  where  the  neighborhood  gathered  en  masse  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  with  “ teacher  ” to  lead  the  singing,  and  every  consecrated 
heart  ready  to  do  its  part  that  the  children  might  be  taught  to  walk 
in  the  paths  their  fathers  had  trod.  How  the  Bible  was  studied,  that 
its  simple  truths  might  be  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls  ! How  gladly 
the  preacher  was  welcomed  when  on  the  round  of  his  circuit,  it  was 
his  day  to  Ixi  at  the  school-house  ; and  what  shouts  of  joy  greeted  the 
child  loving  S.  S.  missionary,  when  he  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Ah  ! Is  not  that  child  to  be  pitied  to  whose  heart  the  name 
of  Sunday  school  brings  no  feeling  of  joy,  no  thought  of  delight,  no 
glad  anticipation  ? 
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But,  as  we  consider  this  subject  to-day,  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  work  in  Japan,  it  is  not  to  these  scenes  of  the  long  ago  that  our 
hearts  turn.  Instead,  we  see  the  little  twelve  by  twelve  room,  every 
available  space  filled  with  towsle-headed  girls  (with  the  ever-present 
baby)  and  noisy,  restless,  mischievous  boys,  the  latter  generally  in  a. 
hopeless  minority.  We  hear  the  singing,  )iot  the  sweet  tones  of  well- 
trained  childish  voices  such  as  have  so  often  gladdened  our  ears  in  the 
past  but  the  squalling,  bawling,  discordant  noise  that  passes  for  sing- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  age  in  Japan.  But  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  the  sights  and  sounds,  have  our  hearts  ever  rejoiced  more 
over  the  children  of  any  land  than  they  do  when  we  see  that  a roomful 
has  gathered  from  the  streets  and  alleys,  from  the  by-ways  and  hedges, 
to  hear  for  an  hour  the  sweet  stoi-y  of  the  children’s  Saviour  ? As  we 
look  into  the  bright  faces,  not  always  overly  clean,  but  intelligent  and 
lovable,  and  remember  what  Sunday-schools  have  accomplished  for 
England  and  America  since  the  days  v/hen  Eobert  Eaikes  first  felt  the 
responsibility  of  the  children  heavy  on  his  heart,  we  thank  God  for 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  that  we  have  in  the  privilege  of  teaching 
the  children.  It  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity.  There  are  open 
doors  all  around  us  but  none  more  important  than  this.  These  boys 
will  grow  to  the  age  when  intellectual  attainment,  philosophical 
research  and  atheistic  reasoning  will  appear  to  them  the  most  impor- 
tant things  in  the  limited  horizon  of  their  mental  vision  ; but  at  that 
crisis,  will  not  the  lessons  learned  in  the  days  when  the  heart  was  free 
from  doubts,  be  the  guiding  star  that  shall  help  to  lead  the  sincere 
seeker  after  truth  to  realize  in  his  own  soul  that  the  spiritual  life  is 
above  all  these,  and  that  there  are  some  things  that  must  be  helieved 
in  order  to  be  understood  ? These  girls  will  be  old  women  some  day. 
Will  they  not  have  something  better  to  comfort  them  in  their  declining 
years  than  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  fox-demon,  and  the  monoto- 
nous service  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ? 

That  which  enters  first  into  the  understanding  heart  of  the  child 
will  take  the  strongest  hold,  and  endure  the  longest ; therefore  it 
behooves  us  to  bear  well  on  our  hearts  this  important  department  of 
our  work,  in  which  we  have  the  results  of  the  past,  the  opportunities 
of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  for  our  inspiration  andi 
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encouragement ; as  well  as  the  never-failing  promises  of  God  to  urge 
us  on  to  sow  the  seed,  the  Word  of  God,  broadcast  in  the  hearts  of  tlie 
children  of  this  generation,  so  that  the  tiny  germs  may  soon 
be  sprouting  throughout  all  the  land  giving  promise  of  the  rich 
fruitage  that  is  sure  to  come. 

Already  in  Japan,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  difficulties,  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Sunday  school  work.  Homes,  neigh- 
borhoods, villages  have  been  opened,  through  the  children,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Word.  The  name  of  Christ,  by  no  means  unknown 
in  Japan,  has  grown  to  have  a different  meaning  to  many  ; the 
hymns,  which  gladden  the  ears  of  the  parents,  because  of  their  pretty 
rhythm,  have  sometimes  gone  farther  than  the  ears.,  even  to  their 
hearts ; the  Ten  Commandments,  memorized  and  repeated  here  and 
there,  have  given  ideas  of  a God,  higher  and  grander,  nobler  and  more 
wonderful  than  has  ever  been  conceived  of  in  this  land  before  ; and 
the  tiny  Scripture  cards,  and  the  S.  S.  leaflets  have  carried  many  a 
silent  message.  If  only  a few  hearts  have  received  new  thoughts  an.d 
new  ideas ; if  only  a small  number  have  heard  that  which,  has  caused 
the  soul  within  to  reach  out  after  better  things,  to  long  for  a purer 
ideal,  for  a higher  life,  great  things  have  been  accomplished  ; for 
thoughts,  and  aspirations,  and  heart  longings  after  that  which  is  pure 
and  true  and  lovely,  are  greater  things  in  tlie  eyes  of  God  than  we  can 
realize,  and  eternity  only  shall  reveal  their  results  reaching  even 
through  generations.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  pay,  but  can  you  not 
look  over  your  groups  of  Christians,  here  and  there, -and  see  already 
the  direct  fruits  of  work  of  the  little  mission  Sunday  schools  ? Not 
one,  nor  two,  but  many,  and  strong  ones,  destined  to  have  a place,  not 
only  in  the  garner  of  the  Lord,  but  in  his  harvest-field.  As  I write, 
there  rises  before  my  thought  one  young  man,  who  first  heard  of 
Christ  as  a boy  in  the  Sunday  school,  who  to-day  fills  a most  important 
position  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  Japan,  and  my  heart  exclaims, 
‘‘  Were  he  the  only  fruit  of  all  the  Sunday  school  work  in  Japan,  the 
time  and  labor  and  money  would  have  been  well  spent ; and  not  far 
away  there  is  a young  woman  of  whom  we  often  say,  “ That  was  a 
blessed  Christmas  that  brought  her  into  the  Sunday-school,”  from  which 
she  entered  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Christian  Girls’  school, 
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whence  she  wetit  to  the  work  whicli  she  is  doing  so  earnestly  to-day. 
Ah,  the  Sunday  school  pays,  and  it  pays  to  have  the Christmas 
scholars”  come  in,  too. 

What  are  the  opportunities  of  to-day  ? It  appears  to  me  that, 
for  this  work,  they  are  very  great.  The  cities  of  this  land  are  full  of 
children,  and  they  spend  much  of  their  play  time  in  the  streets. 
There  is  hardly  a neighborhood  where  you  cannot  gather  together  a 
group  of  children,  if  you  can  find  a room  for  the  meeting,  and  some 
one  with  tact  and  zeal  to  teach  them.  AVe  iiave  never  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  a room,  even  though  it  may  not  always  be  as  desirable 
as  we  would  like.  In  other  places,  however,  it  may  not  be  so  easy, 
especially  where  the  Buddhist  priests  forbid  the  people  of  their  parish 
to  open  their  houses,  (even  for  a money  consideration)  to  such  gather- 
ings, a difficulty  which  is  often  met.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  steady 
attendance  of  the  children  depends  very  much  on  whether  their  school- 
teachers approve,  or  ridicule  and  forbid  their  going  to  the  Sunday 
school ; and,  also,  upon  the  stand  which  the  head  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  takes  in  regard  to  the  matter.  If  he  looks  upon  it 
favorably,  and  condescends  to  attend,  and  give  earnest,  honest  atten- 
tion, all  the  bo3^s  in  the  neighborhood  attend  and  behave  themselves 
decorously,  and  the  girls  have  no  fear  of  mud  balls  or  sneers  or  jibes, 
for  the  Sunday  school  is  popular,  in  spite  of  teacher  and  priest.  Where 
the  head  boy  is  indifferent,  the  girls  come  well,  and  the  boj^s  irregu- 
larly, but  where  he  is  opposed  to  the  whole  thing,  the  boy  who  dares 
to  brave  his  opposition  is  indeed  a hero,  and  the  girls  find  it  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  be  Sunday  school  pupils.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  things,  there  are  many  who  can  be  reached  all  the  time,  perhaps 
more  still  who  can  be  readied  part  of  the  time,  and  little  short  of  a 
multitude  who  can  easily  be  induced  to  hear  the  story  sometimes, 
and  we  never  know  when  the  seed  will  fall  into  good  soil,  nor  where 
the  richest  harvest  is  to  be  brought  forth.  At  present,  in  Sendai, 
according  to  Mr.  Noss,  our  statistician,  one-tenth  of  all  the  children 
are  in  the  Sunday-schools,  and  he  says  he  thinks  it  is  safe  to  make  the 
statement  that  at  Christmas  time,  fully  one-fifth  come  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a good  showing,  but  Sendai  is  well 
manned  with  missionaries  and  evangelists,  and  has  a Theological 
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Seminary,  besides  two  Christian  Girls’  schools  to  supply  the  demand 
for  teachers.  But  what  of  the  hundreds  of  villages,  and  thousands  of 
hamlets  throughout  the  land  The  opportunities  are  before  us. 
There  are  plenty  of  children  and  plenty  of  places,  children  who  are 
ready  to  hear  and  places  open  ; but  who  is  there  to  do  the  work  ? 
But,  if  we  enter  every  place  that  we  can  reach,  and  work  for  every 
vchild  that  we  can  get  hold  of  there  will  be  some  one  for  all  these  places 
some  day,  for  we  believe  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  destined  to 
accomplish  that  whereunto  it  is  sent ; so,  if  we  are  faithfully  teaching 
that  which  He  has  given  unto  us  we  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
results  in  due  time. 

As  to  methods,  I will  leave  that  part  of  the  subject  for  those  who 
are  present  at  this  Conference  to  present  and  discuss,  for  they  are  as 
many  as  the  workers,  and  as  varied  as  are  the  natures  of  those  workers. 
But  there  is  not  one  earnest,  consecrated  child  of  God,  who  loves  the 
children  and  appreciates  their  value  but  can  win  them  for  Christ,  if 
he  determines  to  try  it  with  all  his  heart ; and,  brothers  and  sisters,  at 
the  great  ingatliering  in  glory,  shall  we  not  rejoice  together  over  the 
wonderful  results,  that  shall  then  be  made  known,  of  the  quiet,  steady, 
often  discouraging  work  that  has  been  faithfully  done  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  ? God  bless  the  children  of  Japan  ! 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  I.  R.  Luther,  A.  P.  C.,  Kanazawa  : 

To  those  of  as  gathered  here  to-day,  while  listening  to  the 
paper  just  read,  — have  come  thoughts  of  our  childhood,  of  the 
good  we  received  during  these  early  days,  of  the  gradual  growth  from 
childhood  to  youth,  to  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  when  we 
took  our  places  among  those  who  fill  the  position  of  teacher. 

Many  of  us  began  our  first  attempts  for  the  Master  in  the  Sun- 
day school  and  now  thank  Him  for  so  leading  us,  for,  it  has  given 
that  line  of  work  a place  in  om*  hearts  that  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  held.  Many  people  in  recent  years  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the 
Sunday  school  as  the  Bible  school ; or  the  church  at  Bible  study. 
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This  is  the  ideal  view  of  the  Sunday  school.  It  should  consist 
of  all  the  members  of  every  congregation  gathered  together  for  Bible 
study  just  as  they  gather  for  preaching  service ; and  the  obligation 
to  attend  should  be  as  great. 

We,  however,  do  not  find  the  congregations  of  most  churches 
well  represented  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Of  course  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  church  attend ; then  there  are  the  English  classes, 
but,  to  a large  extent  the  work  is  among  the  students  in  our  schools 
and  the  children  gathered  in  from  the  streets.  As  the  students  in 
the  schools  receive  daily  Bible  study,  we  very  naturally  think  of 
the  bulk  of  Sunday  school  work  being  among  and  for  the  children  of 
this  land  to  which  we  have  come  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  then  a subject  in  which  we  are  greatly  interested  ; a work 
which  we  long  to  see  grow,  about  which  we  desire  to  know  more,  in 
order  to  work  more  intelligently. 

It  is  the  channel  through  wliich  the  children  of  Japan,  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Master  who  is  indeed  the  child- 
ren’s friend. 

Circumstances  may  differ,  environments  affect  the  life ; but,  ^ 
principles  applying  to  child  nature  hold  true  the  world  over.  Horace 
Mann  has  truly  said : “ Where  there  is  anything  growing  one 

former  is  worth  a thoaisand  reformers,”  So,  anyone  who  has  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  character,  especially  the  Christian  character  of 
the  children  of  Japan,  has  before  him  a most  important  and  also  a 
most  successful  line  of  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  until  the  second  or  third  generation  of 
Christians  can  we  expect  to  see  stability  of  Christian  character  dis- 
played among  a people  brought  from  heathen  darkness. 

If  this  be  true,  even  in  a measure,  it  places  more  responsibility 
on  the  propagators  of  Christianity  to  begin  with  the  child,  to  begin 
when  life  is  most  receptive  to  influences.  It  has  not  been  until  re- 
cent years  that  we  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  forming  rather 
than  reforming  character. 

Think  of  what  a child  can  be  saved  from,  think  of  the  pure 
thoughts  that  can  be  instilled,  think  of  the  saving  of  labor,  for  what 
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is  rightly  begun  will  not  have  to  be  undone,  removed  or  overcome 
in  later  years. 

Through  reaching  and  saving  the  child  an  entrance  into  the 
home  of  that  child  is  secured. 

How  many  little  ones  have  led  parents  and  older  members  of 
the  family  into  the  church. 

The  veiy  fact  of  the  child  carrying  home  portions  of  Scripture, 
Sunday  school  papers,  and  a mind  and  heart  full  of  the  Bible  story 
makes  him  a gospel  bearer,  and  the  word  of  God,  if  not  the  mission- 
ary or  worker,  has  an  entrance  into  that  home. 

As  only  a very  small  number  of  children  are  gathered  into  our 
day  schools  and  kindergartens,  the  importance  of  establishing  and  car- 
rying on  Sunday  schools  is  all  the  more  necessary. 

Have  we  not  heard  from  the  paper  read,  of  those  whose  charac- 
ters were  formed  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  could  not  many,  many  more  cases  be  cited  ? 

“ The  child  is  father  to  the  man  ” in  character  as  well  as  phy- 
sical development. 

When  we  remember  that  all  one’s  after  life  cannot  entirely 
obliterate  early  impressions  we  realize  how  lasting  tliey  are,  and  liow 
important  the  training  in  Christianity  is  to  the  after  life. 

Sluch  has  been  accomplished ; of  the  Sendai  results  we  have 
heard ; all  of  you  have  in  mind  results  secured  in  your  own  fields,  yet 
none  are  satisfied  that  all  that  can  be,  is  being  done. 

Opportunities  for  the  future  are  greater  than  ever  before.  More 
people  believe  in  the  importance  of  this  work,  more  helps  ai'e  at 
hand  for  use ; more  trained  h.elpers  from  our  various  schools  are 
ready  or  being  prepared  for  service ; shall  we  not  go  forward  from 
this  time,  with  more  interest,  more  zeal,  a greater  longing  to  do 
more  aggressive  work  in  helping  to  form  the  Christian  character  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Japan.  We  all  know  there  are  difficulties 
copfronting  us,  very  real  ones  in  this  line  of  work.  As  we  have  heard, 
in  some  localities  buildings,  suitable  rooms  are  hard  to  secure,  more 
often  the  money  to  secure  is  lacking.  Attendance  is  irregular  in 
many  schools,  which  upsets  plans  made  for  the  quarter’s  lessons,  op- 
position and  indifference  on  the  part  of  leading  boys,  often  on  the  part 
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of  parents,  are  all  great  hinderances,  yet  prayer  and  earnestness 
through  Jesus  Christ  will  surmount  even  these  obstacles  and  cause 
all  to  redound  to  God’s  glory. 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  Sunday  school  history  has  so^ 
much  time  and  thought  been  given  to  methods  and  plans  of  work. 

In  our  home  lands  all  sorts  of  ways  of  drawing  scholars  into  the 
►Sunday  scliool  are  being  used  and  all  sorts  of  plans  and  methods  to 
keep  them  there  are  resorted  to.  Plans  are  good,  methods  are  useful, 
but  unless  these  things  are  permeated  by  the  power  of  prayer  and  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  guidance,  they  will  not  be  of  much  value  to  the  spiritual 
life  and  a:rowth  of  either  the  school  or  scholars. 

Recently  while  reading  the  life  of  Moody,  I was  wonderfully 
impressed  by  his  success  in  Sunday  school  work  during  the  early  days 
of  his  most  wonderful  career. 

His  aim  was  to  draw  the  boys  of  that  district  of  Chicago  into 
the  Sunday  school.  He  got  them  there  and  then  ran  the  risk  of 
keeping  them. 

Often,  he  did  not  know  of  what  the  e.vercises  would  consist,  how 
they  would  teach  them,  but  he  was  so  filled  witli  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost, — that  whether  the  exercises  went 
off  smoothly  or  not,  he,  as  we  know,  held  his  boys  and  brought  them 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  So  above  all  and  beyond  all  else,  to 
be  successful  in  our  work  we  need  the  power  which  comes  from  above, 
that  those  whom  we  endeavor  to  bring  into  the  Sunday  school,  may 
know  we  are  in  earnest ; then  we  may  make  use  of  whatever  ways 
and  means  will  fit  them  to  work  in  Japan. 

A common  difficulty  in  Japan  and  one  so  often  brought  up  by 
teachers,  is,  that  the  children  gathered  into  the  preaching  places  so 
often  come  only  once  or  twice  in  succesiion.  Sometimes  new  one’s 
being  gathered  in  every  Sunday.  These  children  know  nothing  of 
the  Bible,  and  teachers  wonder  how  they  can  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  understand  the  lesson  for  that  particular  day. 

If  we  as  teachers  could  always  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental 
[►rinciple  of  preceding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  might  be 
aide  with  veiy  little  effort  to  lead  tliem  to  the  point  of  understand- 
ing the  lesson  in  hand.  There  is  always  some  point  of  contact  be- 
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tween  teaclier  and  scholar  and  sometimes  it  is  nearer  than  we  realize. 

A city  missionary  whom  I knew  in  America  was  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful in  leading  people  whom  he  met  to  converse  about  their  soul’s 
welfare.  He  always  found  the  point  of  contact  and  most  naturally  led 
the  subject  directly  along  the  lines  he  wished  it  to  go.  In  visiting 
among  the  homes  he  often  saw  women  making  bread,  and  in  a short 
time  he  was  discoursing  on  the  Bread  of  Life.  Again  he  would  ask  for 
a glass  of  water  and  would  lead  directly  to  the  water  of  life.  He  was 
wide  awake  to  the  point  of  contact  in  the  lives  of  those  people. 

If  we  were  more  imbued  with  the  idea  that  Froebel  advanced, 
that  of  leading  these  who  wander  into  our  Sunday  schools  from  the 
known  object,  back  to  the, — in  their  minds, — unknown  God  we  would 
find  less  trouble  in  creating  an  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  come 
into  the  school  be  they  large  or  small  people,  for  the  older  ones  are 
■children  in  thought  when  it  comes  to  spiritual  truths.  Let  us  try  it 
and  see  if  we  can  not  teach  the  Bible  to  even  the  babes,  for  it  con- 
tains the  word  of  life  for  all,  both  great  and  small,  young  and  old, 
wise  and  ignorant. 

There  is  a feeling  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  in  a Sunday 
-school ; that  no  special  preparation  is  necessary  ; if  the  Bible  is  too 
difficult  for  the  special  class  in  hand,  simply  tell  a moral  story. 
Anything  to  keep  them  quiet.  To  be  a good  superintendent  or 
teacher  in  a Sunday  school  calls  for  more  than  simply  a willingness 
and  desire  to  teach,  important  as  they  are ; it  requires  careful 
preparation,  much  thought  beforehand  and  constant  planning  for 
the  interests  of  the  school. 

In  our  schools,  both  for  girls  and  boys  the  Bible  is  taught  daily ; 
these  students,  together  with  our  Bible  women  and  evangelists  make 
to  a large  extent  our  corps  of  teachers.  So  we  have  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  help  them  plan  for  the  Sunday  schools.  If  in  all  schools  a 
course  of  Normal  Bible  study  could  be  given,  our  students  might  be 
much  better  prepared  to  both  work  out  and  teach  l&ssons  to  others. 

It  this  is  not  advisable  for  the  school  as  a whole,  certainly  those 
•engaged  in  Sunday  school  work  should  have  the  advantage  of  such 
iielp  and  this  can  be  given  in  their  regular  teachers’  meetings. 

In  some  of  our  stations  and  in  connection  with  some  Sunday 
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schools  regular  teachers’  meetings  are  held  and  I am  sure  from  tliese 
places  come  reports  of  tlie  value  of  such  a gathering.  The  work 
demands  conference,  the  teachers  need  the  help  of  one  another.;  by 
thus  coming  together  both  needs  are  met. 

For  teachers  in  the  same  school  unity  of  teaching  is  secured,  and 
many  difficult  problems  are  solved  at  such  a meeting.  W,e.  have  a 
saying  that  the  prayer  meeting  is  the  thermometer  of  the  churcli, 
showing  the  degree  of  warmth  or  enthusiasm  of  the  members. 

If  I may  nse  the  same  illustration  I should  like  to  say,  the 
teacher’s  meeting  holds  the  same  place  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
school.  Its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

If  our  teachers  knew  the  benefit  of  the  teachers’  meeting  ; knew 
and  followed  the  principle  of  always  beginning  with  something  with- 
in the  child’s  knowledge ; knew  the  benefit  of  all  deciding  on  one 
thought  to  be  presented  and  worked  it  out  together  to  fit  the  need  of 
each  class ; knew  the  benefit  of  prayer  together  for  the  school  and 
scholars  represented ; knew  the  sympathy  one  can  both  give  and 
receive  by  coming  together  in  this  way,  I am  sure  every  teacher 
would  make  it  his  duty  to  see  that  in  connection  with  his  school  a 
teachers’  meeting  was  organized  and  sustained.  There  are  subjects 
that  directly  touch  Sunday  school  work  that  might  be  profitably 
discussed  in  every  teachers’  meeting. 

Books  have  been  and  are  being  translated  that  are  available 
from  the  standpoint  of  methods.  A little  book  recently  translated 
called,  “ Point  of  contact,”  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
who  aims  to  teach  children.  There  are  opportunities  to  inform  one’s 
self,  to  help  one  another.  The  privileges  of  those  who  teach  the  word 
of  God  are  unexcelled.  While  not  minimizing  the  Sunday  school 
work  done  among  the  church  members,  who  need  to  grow  in  grace  ; 
nor  among  the  young  men  who  come  for  English  Bible,  for  certainly 
the  word  will  find  a place  in  the  hearts  of  some ; nor  among  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  boarding  schools,  for  they  are  building  charac- 
ters for  the  future,  yet,  so  long'  as  so  much  of  our  work  is  among 
the  children,  let  me  say  that  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this 
side  of  Sunday  school  effort.  Life  is  taken  at  the  very  beginning  ; so 
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an  opportunity  is  given  for  starting  and  training  a soul  in  the  right 
path  for  a long  line  of  Christian  usefulness. 

The  child’s  heart  is  impressionable,  the  mind  is  receptive  and 
retentive  and  the  results  of  planting  and  watering  are  more  clearly 
seen. 

There  comes  with  this  the  overwhelmina;  thought  that  the 
teacher  of  these  little  boys  and  girls,  yes,  older  boys  and  girls  too, 
is  a joattern  or  ideal  in  the  child  mind  ; so  the  teacher  must  be  what 
he  wishes  his  scholars  to  become. 

The  perfect  pattern  must  be  shown.  As  some  one  has  said,  “ In 
Jesus  Christ  is  found  a perfect  pattern.  To  His  words  would  God 
have  every  soul  listen,  and  His  actions  obey.”  This  pattern  and  this 
only  is  safe  for  reproduction,  and  the  pattern  is  visible  to  the  schol- 
ars only  so  far  as  they  see  it  represented  in  their  teacher. 

Thus  Sunday  schools,  the  church  at  Bible  study,  is  a God  given 
institution  for  the  study  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  evangelization  of  this  or  any  land. 

Those  engaged  in  it  are  sowers  of  precious  seed,  that  in  years  to 
come  will  certainly  bear  fruit  some  30  some  60  and  some  100  fold. 
When  He  comes  to  gather  together  His  own,  the  faithful  sower  and 
the  happy  reaper  shall  rejoice  together  over  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord,  that  were  first  led  to  Him  during  childhood  and  in  turn  led 
other  lambs  to  His  fold.  May  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 
help  us  to  gather  the  children,  the  youth  of  this  land  into  the 
Sunday  school  where  they  may  be  taught  of  His  redeeming  love. 

Kev.  Christopher  Noss  : 

As  you  have  heard  we  have  in  Sendai  from  among  12,229  children 
of  school-going  age  1,266  in  our  Protestant  Christian  Sunday  schools 
every  Sunday.  But  this  fact  in  itself  is  not  a matter  for  unmixed 
congratulation.  The  important  question  is ; what  impressions  do 
these  children  get.  I have  heard  a teacher  systematically  expound 
Aesop’s  fables  to  his  children,  the  invariable  moral  to  every  fable 
being : now  be  good  children,  worship  the  true  God,  obey  your  parents 
and  bring  some  one  else  along  to  school  next  Sunday.  Very  good 
doctrine  that ; but  I must  jirotest  against  the  notion  of  so  many 
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teachers  that  tlie  children  can  understand  nothing  more.  I remember 
vividly  my  own  religious  experiences  from  the  time  I was  four  years 
old.  There  are  children  converted  before  they  can  spell  conversion  or 
describe  their  impressions.  If  we  believe  in  Christ  we  must  believe 
in  children.  I know  a little  boy  the  son  of  a deserted  wife  living  in 
dire  poverty.  When  I first  saw  him  he  was  all  rags  and  sores.  But  he 
knew  the  Apostle’s  Creed  even  then.  Later  his  mother  was  forced 
to  give  him  to  a family  here  in  Tokyo  for  adoption.  His  foster- 
mother  persuaded  him  that  his  mother  in  Bendai  was  his  nurse  only 
and  he  believes  so  to  this  day.  His  foster-father  said  that  Yaso-boys 
are  stupid  and  cannot  succeed  in  business.  So  he  tried  to  persuade 
the  boy  to  worship  idols.  But  in  spite  of  every  attempt  the  boy 
insisted  that  the  idol  was  not  God,  being  made  by  the  hand  of  a man. 
He  could  believe  a lie  about  his  mother  but  he  could  not  believe  a lie 
about  God.  To  make  such  impressions  we  must  with  vigilance  see  to 
it  that  teachers  teach  scriptural  truth.  I believe  in  the  use  of  picture- 
rolls.  Our  Heidelberg  Catechism  sa^'s  that  we  must  not  use  pictures 
for  the  instruction  of  the  laity.  I don’t  use  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
I use  them  to  keep  teachers  from  going  off  on  a tangent.  Rolls  that 
have  been  used  in  American  Bunday  schools  can  be  sent  over  here  at 
small  cost  and  used  six  months  behind  time.  As  for  the  Bunday- 
school  periodicals  published  in  Japan,  it  will  do  them  no  particular 
harm  to  keep  them  on  the  shelf  for  six  months  until  the  rolls  come. 

Miss  D.  J.  Hunter-Brown  ; 

We  have  rather  children’s  meetings  than  schools  in  Kagoshima, 
and  with  one  exception  attendance  is  highly  irregular : varying  per- 
haps from  12  children  to  60.  This  is  according  to  the  time  of  year  in 
the  case  of  country  children  ; or  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  frighten- 
ed out  of  the  wish  to  attend  by  the  opposition  of  a school  teacher,  or 
by  the  shouted  criticisms  of  some  passing  soldier  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing ; or  again  among  untrained  street  arabs  it  depends  upon  the 
absence  or  presence  of  any  counter  attraction. 

The  difficulty  with  us  is  how  to  give  definite  and  sufficient  teach- 
ing for  a few  children  whp  have  been  coming  regularly  for  a year  or 
two  together  with  a crowd  who  come  at  intervals. 
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We  are  trying  a new  plan  in  which  the  lesson  is  based  on  a doc- 
trine, or  some  essential  fact  in  the  Saviour’s  life. 

By  drawing  up  a course  so  short  that  it  can  be  gone  through  four 
times  in  twelve  months,  we  hope  all  will  hear  these  essential  points  in 
time,  because  though  they  miss  No.  2.  this  time  it  will  recur  again  in 
three  months.  And  by  teaching  the  same  doctrines  with  diffejrent  sets 
of  scripture  passages  as  the  basis  each  time,  we  do  not  weary  the  re- 
gular attendants. 

Our  course  stands  thus  : Tlie  Creator.  The  Father.  Law,  Sin, 
Heaven  and  Hell.  The  Saviour— His  Birth,  Deeds,  Words,  Death, 
Kesurrection,  Second  Coming.  And  the  first  lesson  would  be  worked 
outwards  from  the  morning  dressing  and  morning  meal,  to  the  earthly 
father  who  buys  it,  and  up  to  the  Heavenly  Father  who  provides  it. 
The  2nd  time  might  be  a lesson  on  Genesis  with  a chart  showing  the 
works  of  the  seven  days.  The  3rd  time  the  story  of  Elijah’s  magnifi- 
cent appeal  to  the  God  of  Creation,  the  God  who  wields  the  lighten- 
ing on  Carmel : and  so  on  throughout. 

Miss  L.  Mead: 

The  children’s  souls  are  for  their  Saviour,  and  we  want  to  get 
this  idea  into  the  hearts  of  the  teachers.  We  need  to  press  it  home 
on  them  until  they  fully  realize  it. 

I have  nineteen  teachers  that  I get  together  in  a teachers’  meet- 
ing every  Saturday  evening.  I teach  them,  and  require  them  to  teach 
the  children  what  I teach  them.  I go  around  from  school  to  school, 
and  see  that  they  do  it.  If  they  do  not  do  it,  there  is  war  in  the 
camp,  and  they  know  it.  A war  of  love  it  is  true,  but  war.  They 
know  this,  so  they  do  what  I tell  them. 

Mrs.  Gurney  Binford: 

I would  like  to  ask, — Is  it  well  to  have  Christmas  trees  aud  other 
Christmas  exercises  in  starting  new  work,  or  would  other  methods  be 
better. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson  : 

We  have  learned  to  use  Mr.  Mitani  Tanekichi’s  ‘‘  Gospel  Songs  ” 
in  our  Sunday  schools  and  find  it  a most  excellent  book,  one  which 
children  understand  and  delight  in.  They  not  only  remember  the 
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words,  but,  catch  the  tunes  easily  and  are  constantly  singing  them. 
The  text  is  in  pure  zohugo  and  the  subject-matter  is  simple,  strong, 
Scrii)ture  truth.  There  is  a real  need  for  such  a hymn-book.  Twice 
recently  in  the  Hokkaido,  on  country-trips,  I have  been  asked  for  good 
children’s  hymns  and  these  liymns  have  been  found  to  meet  the  need 
so  perfectly  that  they  have  been  hailed  with  joy  and  adopted  on  the 
spot.  We  give  them  as  prizes  for  good  attendance,  with  marvellous 
effect  on  the  attendance. 

Miss  G.  Baucus: 

I have  a Sunday  school,  at  which  we  seek  to  prevent  children’s 
coming  in  just  for  Christmas  presents,  by  a system  of  wooden  tickets. 
To  those  who  come  thi-ee  times  in  succession,  we  give  these  tickets, 
which  makes  them  regular  members  of  the  school.  All  others  are 
regarded  merely  as  visitors. 

I regard  the  teaching  of  the  teachers  as  necessary  as  holding  the 
Sunday  school. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Fry: 

All  of  us  have  not  the  army  of  school  girls  that  IMiss  Mead  has. 
If  we  can  get  competent  teachers  we  should  by  all  means  use  them, 
but  if  we  cannot,  we  foreign  women  can  do  the  teaching  ourselves. 
With  the  efficient  Sunday  school  helps  now  available,  any  foreign 
woman  that  has  been  in  Japan  for  a year  and  a half  can  do  good 
Sunday  school  work.  We  can  hold  the  children,  and  do  it  without 
taking  up  all  the  time  with  rat  stories,  stories  of  grandmas  and  grand- 
pas, etc.  We  should  not  be  discouraged  ; we  can  do  the  work,  and  do 
it  well. 

Col.  a.  E.  Buck. 

Col.  Buck,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Japan,  was  introduced  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  said : 

I am  glad  to  be  present  and  to  look  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  work  you  are  engaged  in.  I am  glad  you  are 
in  Tokyo.  I hope  you  will  all  return  to  your  respective  places  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  larger  success. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

The  Kindergarten. 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  Principles,  Criticisms,  Dangers  and  Needs. 

Miss  A.  L.  Howe,  A.  B.  C.,  Kobe. 

In  the  Thuringian  forest  in  Germany  are  five  famous  towns, 
famous  because  they  are  the  mile  stones  in  the  life  of  Frederick 
Froebel.  In  Oberweisbach  he  was  born,  in  Keilhau  he  began  to  put 
into  practice  his  extraordinary  ideas  on  teaching,  in  Blankenburg, 
almost  an  old  man  then,  he  received  his  vision  of  the  kindergarten  ; in 
Liebenstein  his  work  was  recognized  and  in  Marienthal  this  work 
expanded  and  he  closed  his  eyes  on  life. 

In  Oberweisbach  he  led  a sorrowful  childhood ; in  Keilhau  he 
struggled  with  bitter  poverty  and  a divine  discontent,  in  Blankenburg 
his  eyes  were  anointed,  he  saw  a wonderful  vision  and  with  exultation 
he  turned  at  once,  like  another  apostle,  to  do  its  bidding  ; in  Lieben- 
stein God  sent  him  the  friendship  and  support  of  one  able  to  translate 
him  to  the  world  and  in  Marienthal,  the  beautiful  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  secured  to  him  and  his  work  by  his  influential 
friend,  the  Baroness  von  Buelow,  he  was  able  to  see  his  heaven-sent 
ideas  take  form  and  here  he  peacefully  went  to  his  reward. 

Such,  briefly  recorded,  is  the  rise  of  the  kindergarten. 

Its  Progress  has  been  like  its  conception,  a story  of  misunderstood 
idea?,  of  indifference  and  opposition.  The  story  of  many  another 
reformer,  a tireless  fight  to  make  the  ignorant  understand,  the  in- 
different awake  to  their  own  welfare  and  bitter  opponents  change  their 
minds. 

When  God  sets  a man  at  work  he  does  not  allow  opposition  from 
other  men  to  stop  him  ! Paul  was  followed  from  city  to  city  by  his 
infuriated  countrymen,  he  was  stoned,  imprisoned,  but  he  carried  liis 
mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
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William  Carey  was  ordered  to  ‘‘  sit  down  ” by  a body  of  clergy- 
men, to  give  up  his  crazy  idea  of  carrying  Christianity  to  far  off 
lands,  but  he  went ! 

To  show  you  how  effectively  Froebel’s  idea  has  made  its  way,  let 
me  sketch  briefly  the  progress  of  his  kindergarten.  We  will  go  with 
him  into  Liebenstein  ; it  is  in  the  year  1849.  The  summer  visitors 
have  arrived  for  the  baths  and  seeing  Froebel  leading,  day  by  day, 
his  groups  ot  ragged  children  in  happy  play,  these  visitors  call  him  an 
old  fool.  The  Baroness  von  Buelow  goes  with  the  rest  to  see  this 
astonishing  man  ; while  others  have  jeered,  she  comes  away  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  exclaiming,  This  man  is  called  an  old  fool  by  these 
people  ; perha[).s  he  is  one  of  those  men  ridiculed  or  stoned  by  contem- 
poraries and  to  whom  future  generations  build  monuments  !” 

She  was  a true  prophetess  for  in  the  very  land  where  he  received 
this  insulting  title,  where  his  work  was  opposed  by  the  clergy,  attacked 
by  the  schools  and  for  six  years  prohibited  by  the  government,  in  that 
land  in  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  death,  the  German 
people  have  erected  monuments  in  Blankenburg,  Schwiner,  Marienthal 
and  Oberweisbach  and  the  60th  anniversary,  June  28th,  1900,  of  his 
kindergarten,  finds  plans  being  made  for  a Froebel  Home  which  is  to 
be  the  head  of  the  German  International  Kindergarten  Union  and  is 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  Blankenburg  kindergarten,  the 
Froebel  Museum  and  the  Library  and  is  also  to  contain  a home  for 
veteran  kindergarteners. 

In  only  the  briefest  and  most  cursory  manner  may  we  sketch  the 
spread  of  Froebel’s  kindergarten  from  country  to  country,  by  no  means 
giving  even  a summary,  but  taking  examples  here  and  there,  pass  on 
to  other  points,  simply  proving  to  you  that  Froebel’s  idea  has  found 
lodgment  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  Germany  we  find  it  in  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Di’esden 
and  Hamburg. 

It  has  spread  to  Switzerland,  and  there  we  find  in  St.  Gall  a 
building  costing  $12,000  and  a society  of  2000  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  and  women  pledged  to  extend  the  work  of  that  “ old  fool.” 

On  to  Belgium  goes  the  work  and  there  we  find  the  people  work- 
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ing  at  extensive  private  enterprises  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege  and 
Glient. 

Then  to  France,  not  so  mucii  real  kindergarten  work  there,  but  a 
very  great  modification  of  the  infant  schools  through  the  influence  of 
Froebel’s  principles. 

To  Italy — and  in  N<iples,  Verona  and  Rome  we  find  schools 
established  to  train  women  for  this  work.  Good  kindergartens  are 
connected  with  all  normal  schools  and  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  are  expected  to  take  a course  in  kindergarten  pedagogy. 

In  Turin  a woman’s  society  lias  received  from  the  Government  a 
fine  building  and  12,400  fiVe,  which,  with  private  gifts,  gives  an 
endowment  of  50,000  lire^  (20,000  yen). 

In  England  we  find  a training  school,  two  acres  of  ground  and  a 
gift  to  this  school  of  $50,000. 

If  we  go  to  America  we  find  as  Froebel  predicted,  I believe,  the 
fullest  development,  com[)letest  recognition  of  this  kindergarten  idea. 

In  twenty  five  years  the  work  has  grown  from  42  to  2,884  kinder- 
gai  tens,  from  73  to  5,764  teachers.  The  kindergartens  of  America  are 
many  and  varied.  The  public  schooMaws  in  many  States  provide  for 
them  ; others  are  private  enterprises,  some  for  the  affluent,  others  for 
the  people  of  tlie  slums. 

It  is  found  that  the  kindergarten  above  every  other  agency  bids 
fair  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  the  conglomerate  mass  of  foreigners 
dumped  on  American  soil.  Philanthropists  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  presence  of  one  kindergarten  established  in  a depraved, 
destitute  district  exceeds  any  other  form  of  work  in  the  rajiidity  with 
which  that  district  cleans  itself  up  morally  and  physically  ; as  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  says,  “ Plant  a free  kindergarten  in  any  quarter  of  this 
over-crowded  Metropolis  and  you  have  begun  there  and  then  the  work 
of  making  better  homes,  better  citizens  and  a better  city.” 

The  American  Government  in  its  efforts  to  establish  public  educa- 
tion in  Cuba  sends  out  Mr.  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  and  Mr.  Frye  sends  up 
to  Cambridge  this  last  summer  nearly  1500  Cuban  school  teachers  to 
take  an  object  lesson  in  advanced  educational  methods  on  American 
soil ; — does  Mr.  Frye  tliink  the  Kindergarten  something  to  be  left  out 
of  such  a program  ? Not  at  all ; part  of  the  work  in  Cambridge  was 
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a course  of  kindergarten  lectures  and  some  of  the  more  valuable  books 
translated  into  Spanish  for  these  teachers  to  take  home  with  them. 

In  Hawaii  we  see  Japanese,  American,  Hawaiian,  Chinese  and 
Portugese  children  in  kindergartens  under  one  Board.  Seven  kinder- 
gartens, one  training  school  and  estimated  expenses  for  one  year 
$5,500. 

In  South  America  as  long  ago  as  1883,  the  public  school  authori- 
ties of  the  Argentine  Republic  sent  to  the  United  States  for  a woman 
to  introduce  the  system.  She  has  done  it ! 

In  Japan  the  work  has  attained  remarkable  pi'oportions  ; establi- 
shed by  the  government  long  ago  the  educational  report  up  to  two 
years  ago  gives  325  Government  kindergartens,  98  private  ones  making 
a total  of  423  in  the  Empire ; books  are  published,  materials  manu- 
factured and  teachers  trained  by  the  Government  and  also  by  private 
enterprise.  All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  work  is  satisfactory,  it 
simply  shows  how  the  people  of  many  lands  have  been  impressed  with 
the  value  of  that  “ old  foods  ” ideas.  A finely  trained  kindergartener 
has  lately  gone  to  begin  the  work  in  the  Phillipines. 

On  to  China,  and  we  find  a beginning  there.  In  India,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  kindergarten  teaching  into  the  Girl’s 
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schools  of  Madras  Presidency.  In  Turkey,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Smyrna  speaks  of  “ the  inestimable  blessing  which  the  kindergarten, 
has  proved  itself  the  last  fifteen  years.” 

Then,  if  you  will  go  even  to  South  Africa  and  Micronesia  you 
will  find  that  Mission  Boards  have  begun  the  work  in  these  far  off, 
belated  places  ; and  in  sixty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
kindergarten  in  Blankenburg,  Germany,  we  find  that  governments 
have  recognized  their  value,  school  boards  have  adopted  the  systems, 
philanthropists  value  such  an  agency  and  missionary  boards  are 
adopting  this  work  for  the  little  children. 

At  the  Ecumenical  Council  in  New  York  last  Spring,  the  number 
of  kindergartens  reported  on  foreign  Mission  fields  w^as  127.  I have 
tried  to  make  a complete  list  of  those  of  all  Boards  in  Japan  ; if  I am 
correct  there  are  at  present  27.  The  Presbyterians  head  the  list  with* 
10  ; Congregationalists  with  5 ; Methodist  with  4 ; Baptist  with  3 
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Methodist,  South  2 ; Methodist  Protestant  1 ; Canadian  1 ; Church 
Missionary  Society  1. 

But  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  is  not  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  advent  of  Froebel’s  message  : 1.  General  educa- 

tion has  been  influenced.  2.  Societies  for  promoting  the  work  may 
be  counted  by  thousands.  3.  Mothers  are  greatly  helped  in  their  child 
training  ; and  Mother’s  Congresses  are  one  of  the  features  of  this  end 
of  the  century.  4.  Clubs  for  study  formed  by  kindergartens  are 
among  the  most  progressive  and  comprehentive  of  the  day.  5.  A 
large  literature  has  been  created.  6.  And  most  hopeful  of  all,  the 
kindergartener  is  rapidly  becoming  the  best  educated  of  teachers 
'because  the  public  is  demanding  it. 

Do  I need  to  multiply  illustrations  to  prove  the  truth  of  that 
woman’s  prophecy  ? This  man,  called  an  old  fool  by  these  people, 
perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  ridiculed  or  stoned  by  con- 
temporaries and  to  whom  future  generations  build  monuments.” 

Principles.  It  is  impossible  in  a brief  paper  to  consider  the 
principles  upon  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  founded.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  two  upon  which  all  the  others  rest,  are  the  principles 
which  the  most  profound  and  progressive  educators  of  the  present  day 
are  emphasizing. 

1st.  The  value  of  the  earliest  years  for  education  ; the  necessity 
for  providing  quite  as  logical  plans  (though  by  no  means  the  same)  and 
quite  as  competent  instructors  for  children  from  the  ages  of  three  to 
seven,  as  for  the  youth  of  fourteen  to  twenty.  And  while  educators 
may  not  all  agree  as  to  the  sort  of  early  education,  no  one  worthy  the 
name  of  educator,  any  longer  objects  to  the  necessity  of  logical  educa- 
tion of  some  sort  for  children  before  the  .school  age.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  tendencies  in  present  day  education.  It  was  this  belief 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  the  very 
beginning  of  educational  life,  that  turned  Froebel  after  half  a century 
to  the  conviction  that  the  most  important  period  of  human  education 
was  before  the  child  was  seven  years  old. 

To  illu.strate  how  this  principle  is  being  translated  into  action,  let 
me  tell  you  of  one  striking  example.  There  was  opened  in  Chicago 
this  year,  a school  illustrating  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  modern 
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education  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  This  school  was  - 
huilt  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  half  a million  of  dollars  and  is 
to  receive  $90,000  a year  for  running  expenses.  The  “ Preliminary- 
announcement”  says,  “In  the  Academic  school  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  provide  ideal  conditions  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youths  between  the  ages  of /ottr  and  ^’ighteen^  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  and  higher  education. 

The  School  will,  therefore,  include  the  kindergarten  and  all  the 
grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.”  The  world  is  becom- 
ing filled  with  the  idea  of  Froebel. 

I have  heard  it  said  recently  that  the  President  of  one  of  our 
leading  Universities  has  remarked  that  the  only  things  really  indispen- 
sable to  education  are  the  kindergarten  and  the  University.  And  that 
the  head  master  of  a great  boy’s  school  declared  that  no  modern  educator 
questions  the  fact  that  all  true  education  is  based  on  the  kindergarten. 
Universities  are  beginning  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
may  be  imagined  when  I tell  you  that  a little  while  ago  Johns  Hopkins 
University  arranged  for  a course  of  lectures  on  the  kindergarten,  the 
lecturer  being  the  first  woman  ever  invited  to  speak  from  that  plat- 
form. The  same  year  Harvard  University  arranged  for  another 
course  on  the  same  subject. 

“To  Froebel  more  than  to  all  others  are  we  indebted  for  the 
advanced  movements  in  education  that  have  been  so  fruitful  in  results 
during  the  last  half  century.  He  gave  to  the  world  a system  of 
education  that  has  triumphed  over  all  opposition  ; a system  that 
will,  when  fully  understood  and  generally  adopted,  revolutionize 
educational  methods.” 

It  is  this  idea  of  the  value  of  early  years  that  gives  a large  place 
to  the  kindergarten  in  general  educational  assemblies.  It  is  this  idea 
of  the  value  of  early  years  that  makes  the  kindergarten  so  large  a 
factor  in  present  philanthropic  work.  It  is  this  idea  of  the  value  of 
early  years  that  has  led  the  psychologists,  doctors,  pedagogues  and 
philosophers  to  studying  child  life  in  all  its  phases  and  tendencies.  It 
is  the  feebly  dawning  idea  of  the  value  of  early  years  which  is  con- 
vincing missionary  societies  of  the  wisdom  of  adding  the  kindergarten 
to  their  educational  and  evangelical  work  in  foreign  fields.  And  may 
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I add,  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  idea  which  allows  this  paper  a part 
on  the  program  of  this  conference  of  missionaries. 

2nd.  It  is  the  idea  of  giving  the  same  importance  to  each  stage  ot 
study,  and  of  establishing  the  closest  relation  between  them,  that  has 
made  possible  that  wonderful  Chicago  Institute,  and  has  established 
another,  not  so  richly  mdowed,  but  commanding  scarcely  less  attention, 
the  University  Elementary  school  established  by  Dr.  Dewey,  Prof,  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  this  University  Elementary 
school  thoroughly  educated  instructors  are  ready  to  bring  to  elementary 
education,  the  same  resources  of  training,  knowledge  and  skill  that  has 
long  been  at  the  command  of  higher  education.  This  real  connection 
between  all  grades  of  instruction,  this  giving  as  much  value  to  the 
kindergarten  as  the  university,  this  binding  them  together  in  one 
unbroken  whole,  is  the  second  of  FroebeFs  principles  I would  like  to 
impress  upon  you.  If  it  were  not  that  the  most  advanced  educators 
to-day  are  trying  to  translate  FroebeFs  theory  on  this  point  into 
practice,  we  should  say  it  was  true  enough  as  a theory,  but  not  a 
matter  for  practical  people  to  bother  themselves  about. 

In  the  University  Elementary  school  of  which  I have  already 
spoken,  this  unity  of  all  grades  is  being  carried  out.  Dr.  Dewey  says, 
“ The  problem  is  to  unify,  to  organize  education,  to  bring  all  its 
various  factors  together  through  putting  it  as  a whole  into  organic 
union  with  every  day  life.  We  want  to  bring  all  things  educational 
together  ; to  break  down  the  barriers  that  divide  the  education  of  the 
little  child  from  the  instruction  of  the  maturing  youth ; to  identify 
the  lower  and  higher  education,  so  that  it  .shall  be  demonstrated  to  the 
eye,  that  there  is  no  lower  and  higher,  but  simply  education.”  So  says 
Dr.  Dewey,  while  I say,  happy  the  day  when  all  Government  officials, 
when  all  teachers,  when  all  connected  with  missionary  work,  will  cease 
to  make  the  present  invidious  distinction,  when  they,  too,  shall  feel 
the  force  of  FroebeFs  theory,  and  no  longer  be  content,  while  providing 
richly  for  so  called  higher  education  to  give  to  the  children  the 
crumbs. 

Criticism.  We  may  safely  consider  the  kindergarten  to  have  made 
-a  place  for  itself,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  fully  understood, 
faithfully  applied,  or  perfected  in  practice.  Because  it  is  yet  very 
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imperfect,  it  suffers  criticism.  Wit  and  sarcasm  are  levelled  at  those 
baby  schools,”  and  well  for  the  cause  that  it  is  so.  The  mistaken 
ideas  or  the  ignorance  of  only  too  many  people  have  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  kindergarten  with  most  incompetent  exponents. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  attacks,  but  tlie  result  has  been  most 
wholesome.  In  Philadelphia  the  following  is  said,  “ The  I'easons  at 
the  bottom  of  the  more  assured  status  of  the  kindergarten,  may,  I 
believe,  be  summed  up  in  a few  words,  the  kindergarten  began  to 
improve  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  spur  of  criticism.”  The  sources  and 
the  nature  of  these  criticisms  were  many  and  varied,  but  they  almost 
invariably  effected  one  inestimable  result,  they  compelled  the  kinder- 
gartener to  get  outside  of  her  work  and  to  regard  it  with  the  eye  of 
her  critic.  Antagonistic  or  friendly,  coming  within  kindergarten 
circles  or  without,  it  exerted  a wholesome  influence.  It  created  a 
sense  of  uneasiness,  of  a noble  discontent,  of  a determination  to  know 
how  far  her  critics  were  in  the  right,  and  to  profit  by  their  suggestions 
and  their  captions.  It  impelled  her  to  get  below  the  surface  of  the 
material  she  was  too  often  mechanically  using,  to  understand  principles 
back  of  methods,  and  make  them  still  clearer  to  herself  by  explaining 
them  to  others.  This  desire  to  know  more,  to  be  more,  gradually 
possessed  the  body  of  kindergarteners  and  made  welcome  to  them  all, 
all  higher  standards. 

What  dangers  threaten  ? 1st.  False  estimates  of  the  relative 
values  of  what  is  called  higher  and  lower  education.  It  is  true  that  in 
highly  civilized  lands  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  for  elementary 
education,  but  the  equipment  of  these  schools  is  only  just  beginning  to 
approach  that  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  This  is  true  of  civilized 
lands,  but  when  we  come  to  Missionary  efforts  in  foreign  lauds,  the 
difference  is  painful.  Thousands,  one  might  almost  say  millions,  for 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  so  little  for  the  children  ! Forgetting 
the  value  of  early  years,  money  is  poured  out  lavishly  for  the  education 
of  youth  while  for  the  foundation  work  of  all,  it  is  as  yet  given  most 
sparingly.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  1902  all  small,  dark, 
overcrowded  apologies  for  kindergarten  buildings  in  Japan  must  make 
way  for  the  educational  law  promulgated  in  1899  ; the  dimen- 
sions of  kindergarten  rooms  then  must  conform  to  the  standard  of  less 
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than  four  children  to  one  tsubo,  and  these  rooms  must  further  conf  irm 
to  Government  regulations  in  regard  to  light,  air  and  general  sanitation. 
While  as  for  play-ground,  there  must  be  one  tsubo  of  space  for  each 
child.  Penuriousness  in  building  now,  will  be  a dead  loss  then.  In 
these  matters  the  Japanese  Government  lead  the  United  States.  I 
cannot  speak  for  other  lands.  I bless  the  words  of  Dr.  Dewey  when 
he  urges  endowment  for  elementary  education.  He  says,  “ It  is  well 
to  emphasize  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  that  elementary  as 
well  as  advanced  education  requires  endowment.  There  is  every 
reason  why  money  should  be  spent  freely  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  foundation  work  as  well  as  for  the  later  stages.” 

2nd.  The  second  great  danger  is  the  still  wide-spread  idea  that 
any  one  is  competent  to  do  kindergarten  work.  Recently  a kinder- 
gartener in  America  heard  a charwoman  say  in  earnest  conversation 
to  a friend,  “I  haint  going  to  send  her  to  the  high  school,  there  haint 
no  need  of  it,  I am  going  to  have  her  study  kindergarten,  she  knows 
enough  for  that.”  If  charwomen  only  held  such  opinions,  we  might 
not  fear  for  the  future,  but  it  is  still  too  often  a stand-up  and  all-day 
fight  to  get  educated  girls  for  this  work.  (I  speak  now  of  Japan 
alone;  the  same  is  no  longer  true  in  the  United  States  at  least).  That 
educated  girls  are  sorely  needed  in  other  departments  of  work  I know. 
We  all  want  the  best,  but  nowhere  so  much  as  with  the  little  children. 
The  Japanese  Government  gives  us  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
cliildren  of  kindergarten  age:  let  us  honor  this  trust  by  giving  our 
most  finely  educated,  most  consecrated  girls  to  kindergarten  work. 

Tlien  as  to  the  attitude  we  shall  take  toward  supplying  foreign 
teachers  for  these  “child  gardens,”  well,  I will  simply  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  situation.  We  have  dozens  of  doctors  of  divinity,  scores  of  college 
graduates  for  the  education  of  youth  in  our  field,  while  many  a mission 
Board  is  still  unwillinsr  to  allow  even  one  woman  to  give  her  whole 
time  to  this  work  which  is  challenging  the  respect  of  the  world,  this 
v.'ork  for  those  of  whom  Christ  said,  “ Let  them  come  unto  me  !” 

Another  grave  danger  is  the  making  kindergarten  work,  even 
where  it  is  allowed,  a side  issue.  I have  seen  some  very  poor  apologies 
for  kindergartens  carried  on  upon  this  principle,  and  I have  also  seen, 
after  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  a dwindling  of  pupils  and  a final  end  up 
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of  the  wliole  project.  AVhen  you  are  willing  to  run  a college  by 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a girl  with  primary  school  education,  you 
yourself  directing  its  affairs,  when  time  from  evangelistic  work  for 
adults,  touring,  studying  or  ])reaching  will  allow,  when  you  can  do  this 
to  your  own  satisfaction,  to  the  best,  progress  of  your  students,  and  the 
best  influence  on  the  educational  world,  then  I will  concede  that 
kindergartens  can  be  run  on  the  same  plan. 

Needs.  I have  been  twenty  tw(j  years  in  this  kindergarten  work, 
I have  watched  its  progress  as  well  as  its  mistakes.  Will  you  pardon  me 
if  I suggest  to  you  what  seems  most  necessary  for  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  those  principles,  which  are  said  to  have  in  them  the  power 
to  revolutionize  the  educational  world,  and  which  philanthropists  say 
are  so  wonderful  in  uplifting  character  ? 

1st.  In  all  cases  delay  establishing  kindergartens  until  a 
thoroughly  reliable  well  trained  woman  can  be  employed. 

2nd.  Allow  never  more  than  sixteen  pupils  to  one  teacher,  i.e. 
have  in  each  kindergarten  one  experienced  woman  in  charge  with 
enough  assistants  to  allow  one  woman  to  each  class  of  sixteen.  Set 
your  faces  like  flint  against  any  number  beyond  this.  In  the  Glory 
kindergarten  in  Kobe  we  have  followed  this  rule  with  the  result  that 
after  having  raised  our  tuition  three  times,  novv  placing  it  at  ,80  sen 
a month  for  each  child,  we  find  ourselves  so  popular  that  parents 
apply  a year  or  two  in  advance,  in  order  that  their  children  may  enter 
our  kindergarten  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age.  We  have 
between  seventy  and  eighty  on  our  list  at  the  present  moment. 

3rd,  Do  not  build  until  _you  can  conform  to  Government  regu- 
lations, or  rather  do  not  begin  the  kindergarten  until  j'ou  can  do 
this. 

4th.  Use  your  influence  with  your  Board  to  provide  some  one 
who  shall  bo  free  to  give  her  time  to  the  kindergarten,  as  others  are 
free  to  preach,  teach  or  do  evangelistic  work. 

5th.  Let  all  those  in  charge  of  the  so  called  higher  education 
for  girls  encourage  their  graduates  to  add  to  their  higher  general  edu- 
cation a course  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice.  It  will  greatly 
help  to  place  this  training  of  little  children  where  it  belong  as  one  of 
the  most  honorable  professions  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  the 
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students  themselves.  Says  Miss  Peabody,  “ To  be  a kindergartner  is 
the  perfect  development  of  womanliness,  a working  witli  God  at  the 
very  fountains  of  artistic  and  intellectual  power  and  moral  charac- 
ter.” It  is,  therefore,  the  highest  finish  that  can  be  given  to  a 
woman’s  education  to  be  educated  as  a kindergartner.  Dr.  Harris, 
in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  training  on  young  women 
says,  “ A nobler  and  more  enlightened  womaidiood  will  result  and 
the  family  will  prove  a better  nurture  for  the  child It  is  signifi- 

cant, that  those  who  read  Froebel’s  work  are  always  growing  in 
insight  and  in  power  of  higher  achievment.”  There  is  much  said  in 
Japan  these  days  about  the  education  necessary  to  make  good  mothers. 
I could  give  extracts  by  the  dozen  as  to  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
in  this  respect.  Max  West  writing  on  the  Sociology  of  the  kinder- 
garten says,  '•  The  soul  of  a wise  and  loving  mother,  the  mind  of  an 
earnest  woman,  the  heart  of  a little  child,  that  comprehends  the 
personality  of  an  ideal  kindergartner.”  A course  in  a good  kinder- 
garten training  school  is  in  itself  a liberal  education,  and  that  and  the 
practical  work  of  the  kindergarten  together,  constitute  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  motherhood.  But  let  no  one  think  there  is  any 
short  cut  to  such  a goal;  a term  or  two  terms  or  three  terms  of  child 
study,  pedagogy  or  even  distinctly  kindergarten  theory  during  a 
college  course  or  at  the  end  of  a college  course  will  no  more  produce  tlie 
women  of  whom  Max  West  has  written  than  the  same  amount  of 
time  spent  will  make  an  artist,  a surgeon  or  a preacher.  Such  a 
course  may  indeed  open  a student’s  ideas  to  the  value  of  Froebel’s 
principles,  or  of  educational  theory  in  general,  but  the  practical  gain 
will  be  almost  nothing.  ..  I greatly  desire  that  those  in  charge  of 
higher  education  would  present  this  matter  to  their  graduating  classes 
encouraging  them  to  discard  the  too  prevalent  opinion  that  “ any  one 
knows  enough  to  teach  those  little  ones.  What  knowledge  can  be  re- 
quired to  amuse  babies  ?”  “ Lead  them  to  believe  that  there  is  no  spot 
so  big  with  fate  as  the  four  walls  of  a kindergarten.”  I wish  all 
graduating  classes  of  girls  might  read  that  little  classic  “ Unconscious 
Tuition,”  written  by  Bishop  Huntington  of  New  York.  Bishop 
Huntington  says,  “ I protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting 
opinion  that  in  the  education  of  children  there  is  no  room  for  the 
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loftiest  intellectual  enterprise  and  no  contact  with  divine  and  in- 
expressible wonders.  The  school  room,  no  less  than  the  laboratory, 
the  studio,  the  church  itself  opens  upwards  into  God’s  boundless 
heaven.” 

People  say  to  me  sometimes,  “ Your  ideas  are  too  high,  we  don’t 
expect  to  do  such  work  as  you  xu’each  about.”  I contend  that  only  the 
hest  is  good  enough  for  missionary  work,  and  especially  in  a country 
like  Jaxian,  we  would  do  better  to  let  any  form  of  educational  work 
■alone  unless  we  are  xuexiared  to  do  it  well.  The  true  kindergarten  is 
the  most  religious,  the  most  universally  adaptive  to  any  race,  the 
most  all-embracing  in  .subjects  of  instruction  of  any  phase  of  educa- 
tion. 

Hamilton  Mabie  in  writing  of  the  Hew  York  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation says.  “ In  its  held,  and  according  to  its  means  the  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association  commits  itself  unreservedly  to  enforce 
and  illustrate  the  sx)iritual  ideas  of  the  child’s  nature  and  need.  It 
aims  not  only  to  set  the  light  of  tlie  kindergarten  in  the  darkest 
places  in  the  Metrox^olis,  but  to  feed  that  light  with  the  x'Erest  de- 
votion, the  hnest  character  and  the  highest  intelligence.  It  means  to 
make  childhood  holy  in  the  thought  of  xinrents,  to  make  it  beautiful 
in  its  own  opportunities,  and  to  bring  it  into  conscious  relation  with 
the  great  world  of  nature,  of  organized  society  and  of  sxuritual  order. 
It  is  striving  to  do  this  by  steadily  advancing  the  standard  of  its 
teaching  through  the  fine  quality  of  its  teachers.  Every  kindergarten 
under  the  direction  of  the  Association  must  be  a model.”  I would 
that  everywhere  those  who  contemplate  establishing  kindergartens 
would  say  with  Mr.  Mabie.  - “ AYe  aim  not  only  to  set  the  light  of 
fhe  kindergarten  in  the  darkest  places,  but  to  feed  that  light  with 
the  x'urest  devotion,  the  finest  character  and  the  highest  intelligence. 
AVe  mean  to  make  childhood  holy  in  the  thought  of  x^arents,  to  malce 
it  beautiful  in  its  own  oxiportunities.  AA^e  mean  to  do  this  by  steadil^^ 
advancing  standards  of  teaching  through  the  finer  quality  of  our 
teachers.  AYe  mean  to  make  every  kindergarten  under  our  associa- 
tion a model,”  “AYitli  fortitude  which  never  tires  and  hope  which  is 
not  cheaply  satisfied,”  let  us  lend  our  energies  and  our  influence  to 
creating  high  standards  for  this  work  with  the  little  children. 
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DISCUSSION, 

Miss  Isabelle  M.  Hargrave,  M.  C.  C.,  Nagano. 

When  I tell  yon  that  I have  had  no  speeial  training  in  kinder- 
garten work,  yon  may  consider  my  appearance  before  yon  on  tliis 
snbject  as  the  height  of  presumption  ; some  may  even  question  the 
advisability  of  an  untrained  worker  undertaking  the  management  of 
a kindersi'arten,  I must  admit  that  when  the  reauest  came  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion,  I felt  that  I who  had  yet  so  much  to  learn  had 
no  right  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  conference. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  missionary  candidates  of  our  Society 
reads — “ Power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  is  an  essential  quali- 
fication.” However  much  or  little  of  this  qualification  one  may 
naturally  possess,  the  work  on  the  mission  field  furnishes  abundant 
opportunity  for  its  development,  and  my  own  experience  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Whether  or  not  I have  profited  by  my  ex- 
periences, the  exigencies  of  the  Avork,  haA'C  placed  me  alternately  in 
connection  with  girls’  schools,  woman’s  meetings,  orphanages,  indus- 
trial schools,  and  lastly,  kindergarten  work,  and  while  recognizing 
the  value  and  necessity  of  each  in  its  place,  I haA^e  found  none  to  be 
more  promising  as  a means  of  extending  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  this 
land,  than  the  kindergarten. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  having  a 
kindergarten  fully  equipped  and  scientifically  managed,  yet  to  the 
great  majority  of  us  this  is  impossible,  and  if,  because  we  cannot  do 
ail  that  may  be  done  through  the  kindergarten,  Ave  decline  to  do  Avhat 
Ave  can,  do  we  not  shut  the  door  of  one  of  our  best  opportunities  ? 
No  one  Avould  claim  that  the  little  miscellaneous  country  school  has 
equal  advantages  with  the  thoroughly  graded  schools  of  tlie  city,  yet 
wlio  Avill  deny  that  the  country  school  is  in  its  place  a poAver  for 
good,  or  argue  in  favor  of  its  abolition.  Then  I say  if  Ave  cannot 
do  the  best,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can. 

I believe  the  average  lady  missionary  Avho  desires  to  use  her 
opportunities  for  feeding  the  lambs,  Avill  find  she  has  botli  the  abilit}' 
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and  means  to  make  herself  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  kindergarten  work  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  much 
as  an  amateur  kindergartener  that  will  aid  materially  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  Japan. 

AVe  all  know  how  very  important  are  the  impressions  made  on 
the  child’s  mind  before  it  is  seven  years  of  age.  When  we  recall 
the  years  Avlien  morning  and  evening  without  fail  our  mothers 
gathered  us  as  little  ones  about  their  knees  and  taught  us  the 
meaning  of  " now  I wake  to  see  the  light,”  and  “ now  I lay  me  down 
to  sleep  ” and  led  our  young  hearts  out  in  intelligent  loving  under- 
standing of  the  Great  Father  and  Iilaster  above,  we  must  admit  the 
wisdom  of  gathering  the  little  ones,  who  are  without  such  home 
teaching,  into  kindergarten  homes  where  they  can  have  daily  instruc- 
tion. Again  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Christian 
mothers  of  Japan  are  tliemsclves  just  out  of  heathendom  and  there- 
fore not  as  capable  as  we  would  wish  of  giving  their  children  a 
knowledge  of  Bible  truths,  our  hearts  must  long  to  see  a Christian 
kindergarten  in  eveiy  town  in  Japan,  where  also  the  children  from 
Chr  istian  homes  may  have  their  young  hearts  drawn  out  in  love  to 
the  all-Father,  and  be  taught  to  know  and  obey  His  laws. 

Hy  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  me  the  value  of 
kindergarten  work  as  an  evangelistic  agency  (not  only  reaching  the 
children,  but  through  them  the  mothers)  as  I never  appreciated  it 
before,  and  I say  most  emphatically  if  we  would  win  this  people  for 
Christ  we  must  not  neglect  to  lay  a foundation  by  beginning  with 
the  very  little  children. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Thomsom  : 

Just  a word  to  urge  the  establishing  of  kindergartens  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Some  of  us  know  from  personal  observation 
the  influence  of  these  in  the  home  lands.  Where  would  they  be 
more  appreciated  than  in  this  country — the  paradise  of  children 
Thanks  to  Miss  Howe  and  others,  kindergartens  have  become  very 
popular  in  Japan  even  under  foreign  auspices.  And  we  have  found 
here  some  born  kindergartners  ; some  of  whom  have  been  willing  to 
•forego  good  positions  with  their  accompanying  salaries  for  the  sake 
of  teaching  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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Tliey  gather  these  dirty,  begrimed,  sore-headed  little  ones  in 
from  the  gutter  side  and  watch  them  as  in  tlie  kindergarten  tliey 
grow  and  develop  and  become  transformed  quite  beyond  recognition. 

There  is  in  Tokio,  now,  a Japanese  lady  of  fine  education,  who, 
trained  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  charming  kinder- 
gartners  on  the  Pacific  coast,  came  back  to  this  country  filled  with 
the  desire  to  establish  a free  kindergarten.  But  her  friends  were  not 
ready  to  help  and  her  own  means  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  her 
to  both  establish  and  teach  in  one,  she  accepted  a position  offered 
her  in  one  of  the  highest  schools  in  the  empire  and  is  now  using  her 
salary  and  influence  in  the  fulfilling  of  her  cherished  dream,  the 
establishment  of  a kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Genetieye  Faville  Topping  ; 

There  is  much  that  I long  to  say  for  the  kindergarten  as  an 
evangelistic  agency,  but  cannot  for  lack  of  time.  Just  a word  to  the 
many  who  already  believe  in  this  work  and  although  they  may  not 
hope  to  undertake  the  ideal  kindergarten  so  admiralJe  set  forth  in 
Miss  Howe’s  paper,  they  would  gladly  have  some  j^art  in  forwarding 
the  cause.  For  the  kindergarten  means  far  more  than  a mere  iieda- 
gogical  system.  It  means  a Gospel  to  be  known  and  loved  and  lived  liy 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  little  child.  It  stands  for  a great  social 
movement  among  parents  and  educators  for  the  scientific  study  of 
child  nature  and  the  methods  of  training  and  teaching  best  suited  to 
his  development. 

The  scholarship  of  the  world  has  dehnd  into  the  rocks,  brought  up 
the  secrets  from  the  deep  sea,  peered  into  the  farthest  heavens  and 
achieved  marvels  in  the  development  of  the  sciences  of  plant  and 
animal  life ; but  in  this  dawn  of  the  20th  century  there  is  an 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  beyond  every  other  science  in  importance 
and  interest  is  the  science  that  shall  deal  with  the  beginnings  and 
the  development  of  the  pliysical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  being  of 
the  child.  This  awakening  fomil  expression  in  those  remarkable 
“ Congresses  of  Mothers  ” that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
America.  It  is  indicated  by  the  multitude  of  Child-study  organiza- 
tions throughout  Europe  and  America  and  by  the  great  number  of 
books  and  magazines  devoted  specially  to  this  subject. 
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I do  not  need  to  urge  that  Ja])an  needs  this  same  awakening, 
and  that  each  one  of  us,  in  his  and  her  own  place  has  opportunity, 
and  therefore  a responsibility, — to  help  lay  the  foundations  among 
this  people  of  a reverence  for  childhood,  of  a fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood that  shall  be  intelligent,  devoted  and  undefiled. 

May  I take  just  a moment  more  to  say  that  I wish  Miss  Howe’s 
translations  of  Kindergarten  Songa.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  might  be  intro- 
duced into  every  home  and  school  in  Japan.  Said  Walter  Scott, — Let 
me  make  the  songs  of  a nation  and  I care  not  who  makes  its  laws  !” 
The  sood,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  that  fills  these  blessed  little 
song's  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  all  who  use  them  both  old 
and  young. 

Through  Miss  Howe’s  efforts  we  have  a translation  of  the  book 
which  forms  the  corner  stone  of  every  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Kroebel’s  “ Blutier  und  Kose  Lieder,” — a book  written  expressly  for 
mothers, — philosophic  enough  to  give  food  for  thought  to  the  wisest 
mind,  and  simxfie  enough  to  attract  every  true  mother  heart. 

I have  just  learned  also  that  Elizabeth  Harrison’s  most  valuable 
little  book, — “ A Study  in  Child  Nature  ” has  been  adapted  and 
translated  by  Mrs.  Curtis  of  Yamaguchi.  I hope  it  may  be  widely 
read  and  used. 

Miss  Lanius  : 

In  Hiroshima  there  are  two  kindergartens,  one  of  which  is  free 
and  has  about  60  pupils  while  the  other  has  70  in  regular  attendance. 
Religious  teaching  in  kindergartens  is  not  limited  to  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  morning  but  all  through  the  day  children  are 
taught  about  Grod  and  our  Savior.  The  most  blessed  means  of  reach- 
ing the  mothers  is  through  their  tiny  children.  We  have  mothers’ 
meetings  once  a month  and  sometimes  have  had  as  many  as  one 
hundred  women  present.  At  these  meetings  there  are  always  religious 
exercises  followed  by  talks  which  are  sometimes  upon  the  care  and 
training  of  children  and  sometimes  are  more  directly  evangelistic. 
Homes  of  the  children  are  regulaidy  visited,  the  visitor  is  always 
welcomed  and  her  message  cheerfully  lieard. 
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THIRD  PAPER. 

The  Sabbath : 

Its  Practical  Observance  in  Relation  to  the  Home  and  Religion. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

A.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Sabbath. 

(1)  The  liistory  of  the  Hebrew  institution,  together  with  that  of 
its  Christian  successor,  has  its  beginning,  according  to  the  Scripture 
account,  with  the  cominenceinent  of  the  history  of  man  himself. 

“ And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work  which  he  had 
made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it : 
because  that  in  it  he  rested  from  all  his  work  wliich  God  liad  created 
and  made.”  Gen.  2 : 2, 

(2)  The  evidence  from  archaeological  sources  goes  to  prove  that 

the  institution  of  the  Sabbatli  was  known  and  observed  in  Babylonia 
before  the  chosen  people,  as  such,  had  national  existence.  Notice 
the  statements  of  the  following  authorities  : “ It  (the  Sabbatli)  is 

an  old  Hebrew  institution,  recognised  before  jRoses,  but  is  not  of 
specific  Hebrew  origin  ; it  was  rather  an  old  Babylonian  institution 
which  the  Hebrews  brought  with  them  from  their  residence  in  South 
Babylonia  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Upon  the  monuments  we  meet 
first  of  all  with  a seven-day  week  having  the  seventh  day  as  a day  in 
which  no  work  shall  be  done,  and  sacrificial  offerings  brought.  [In- 
scriptions and  the  Old  Testament,  by  Schrader.] 

Another  authority  says : “ Tlie  custom  of  naming  the  seven 

days  of  the  week  after  seven  plants  is  an  ancient  Babylonian  one — 
and  a syllabus  which  treats  of  tlie  divisions  of  time  explains  Sa-ba-tu 
by  Umu  mull  libbi,  hence  tlie  Sabbath  is  also  in  Babylonic-Assyrian 
expression  a day  of  delightful  and  festal  repose.” 

Another  says : "We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  looking  for  a 
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Sabbath  among  the  Hebrews  prior  to  the  period  when  the  preoent 

pentateiichal  regulations  for  the  Sabbath  were  drafted That  the 

Sabbath  is  an  old  institution  is  generally  admitted.  The  Hebrews 
themselves  preserve  the  recollection  of  its  having  been  observed  in 
Egypt.  Gunkel  designates  it  as  “ very  old  ” and  there  are  some 
very  obvious  indications  of  significant  changes  which  the  institution 
in  the  course  of  its  development  underwent.”  (Prof.  Monds  Ja-strow, 
Jr.,  Ph.  U.,  Am.  Jr.  of  Th.  for  April  1898.) 

Referring  to  Gen.  2 ; 3,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  says  : “ This  passage 

is  sometimes  explained  in  a proleptic  sense,  but  religious  rest-days, 
dies  fet'iati,  are  found  among  most  ancient  nations,  and  recent  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  discoveries  confirm  tbe  pre-Mosaic  origin  of 
the  weekly  Sabbath.”  (Histoi-y  of  the  Christian  Ch.  Vol.  I.  477). 

Again  Dr.  Chadwick  in  Expositor’s  Bible,  Book  of  Exodus  says  : 
“ The  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  already  taught  his  people  to  respect  his 
day.  Upon  it  no  manna  fcdl,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  the  bearing 
of  this  incident  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  Sabbath  is  only  an 
ordinance  of  Judaism.” 

Coming  later  to  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  he 
says  “ The  institution  and  the  ceremonial  application  of  it  to  Jewish 
life  ai'e  entirely  different  things  ; a just  respect  for  property  is  a fixed 
obligation,  while  the  laws  of  succession  vary.  Bearing  this  distinc- 
tion in  mind  we  come  to  the  question.  Was  the  Sabbath  an  ordinance 
born  of  Mosaism,  or  not  ? Grant  that  the  word  “ remember,”  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  conceivably  express  the  emphasis  of  a new  precept, 
and  not  the  recapitulation  of  an  existing  one.  Grant  also  that  the 
mention  in  Genesis  of  the  Divine  rest  might  be  made  by  anticipation 
to  be  read  with  an  eye  to  the  institution  which  would  be  mentioned 
later. 

But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  on  the  seventh  day 
manna  was  withheld  from  the  camp  before  they  had  andved  at  Horeb, 
and,  therefore,  before  the  Commandment  had  been  A-a'itten  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  stone  ? Was  this  also  done  by  anticipation  ? 

Upon  any  supposition,  it  aimed  at  teaching  the  nation  that  the 
obligation  of  the  day  was  not  based  upon  the  present  precept,  but  the 
precept  embodied  an  older  and  more  fundamental  obligation. 
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Keil  and  Delitsch’s  Coininentary  on  the  Pentatcncli  says  ; “ The 
fourth  vrord,  Remeinher  the  Sahliath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  Sabbath,  as  the  expression  “ Remem- 
ber,” is  sufficient  to  show. 

''  The  blessing  and  hallowing  is  not  meant  a,s  pointing  onwards 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  (in  this  respect  God 
subsequently  hallowed  the  Sabbatli  at  the  departure  from  Egjqit), 
but  is  a fact  following  upon  tlie  conclusion  of  creation,  and  having 
in  view  the  history  of  the  world,  which,  now  that  its  creation  is 
completed,  is  aliout  to  begin.” — (blew  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
Delitsch,  p.  108). 

Passing,  the  question  of  changes  in  the  institution  in  the  course 
of  its  development  which  has  been  raised  by  Prof.  Jastrow,  I think 
we  may  safely  conclude  with  him  and  the  other  authorities  examined, 
that,  (1)  The  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ummuh  libhi  of  the 
Babylonians  were  originally  identical,  and  therefore,  (2)  The  institu- 
tion is  of  pre-Mosaic  origin. 

2 The  Post-Mosaic  Period. 

The  Jewish  people  appear  to  have  been  in  need  of  many  solemn 
warnings  before  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Sabbath  by  obedience  to  its  requirements  of  the  non-performance  of 
physical  and  profit-getting  labors.  But  if  the  people  were  slow  to 
acknowledge  and  render  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  day  of  rest, 
tlie  leaders  of  the  people  were  all  the  more  determined  that  the  com- 
mandment should  be  obeyed  ; and  so  the  man  found  gathering  fuel 
on  the  Sabbath  avas  solemnly  condemned  of  a capital  offence  against 
the  theocratic  state  and  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life. — Hum.  XV  : 
32-35. 

But  if  disobedience  to  the  law  was  severely  punished  there  were 
lield  out  motives  also  for  the  prompting  of  obedience  and  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  people  to  a better  state  of  mind  toward  the 
subject ; “ If  tliou  turn  thy  feet  from  the  Sabbath  from  doing  thy 

pleasure  on  my  holy  day  ; and  shalt  call  the  Salibath  a delight  and 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable ; and  shalt  honor  it,  not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine 
own  words : then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  ; and  I will 
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make  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ; and  I will  feed 
thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father ; for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.”  Isaiah  LVIII,  13-14. 

3.  Character  of  the  Sabbath  in  its  later  development  among 
the  Jews. 

Later  a tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  set  in.  It  reached  its 
climax  in  the  Sabbatarianism  of  the  Pharisees,  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff : he  says,  “ After  the  exile  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pharisees  it  became  a legal  bondage  rather  than  a privilege  and 
benediction.”  Tlie  proofs  of  this  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  privilege  are 
too  numerous  and  too  well  known^^to  be  lingered  over.  The  follow- 
ing from  Dr.  Smith’s  Scripture  History  will  suffice  as  illustration. 
He  says  : “ But  in  B.  C.  320  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  took  Jeruselem  on  a Sabbath  when  the  Jews  would  make 
no  resistance.”  Again  speaking  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  same 
author  says  : “ Two  years  later  he  came  to  Jerusalem  still  more  in- 
furiated by  his  forced  withdrawal  from  Eg}"[it  at  the  order  of  the 
Eomans  [B.  C.  168].  But  this  time  he  assumed  the  show  of  friend- 
ship till  the  Sabbath  came,  and  a frightful  massacre  was  made  of  the 
unresisting  people.” 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  are  prepared  to  better  understand 
the  difficulties  met  with  by  our  Loixl,  and  his  treatment  of  those  dif- 
ficulties. But  to  bring  out  the  Jewish  notion  yet  more  clearly  let  us 
take  one  more  example.  ‘‘  The  spirit  of  the  pharisaical  Sabbatari- 
anism ” says  Dr.  Schaff,”  with  which  Christ  and  Paul  had  to  deal 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  even  Gamaliel,  Paul’s  teacher 
and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  rabbis  let  his  ass  die  on  the 
Sabbath  because  he  thought  it  a sin  to  unloose  him  ; and  this  was 
praised  as  an  act  of  piety.  Other  Kabbis  prohibited  the  saving  of 
an  ass  from  a ditch  on  the  Sabbath,  but  allowed  a plank  to  be  laid 
so  as  to  give  the  beast  a chance  to  save  himself.  One  great  contro- 
vercy  between  the  school  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  turned  round  the 
mighty  question  whether  it  was  lawful  to  eat  an  egg  which  was  laid 
on  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  wise  Hillel  denied  it.”  Schaff,  Hist,  of 
the  Christian  Church). 

We  are  told  that  the  scribes  had  rules  referring  to  thirty  nine 
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' kinds  of  work.  So  when  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  they 
violated  the  one  relating  to  harvesting ; Jesus,  the  one  forbidding 
medical  aid  to  the  sick  man  unless  in  immediate  danger  of  death. 
It  has  been  correctly  stated  that  the  Jewish  ideal  “ was  absolute 
rest  from  everything  that  could  be  called  work  : and  even  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  offices  of  humanity  which  the  strictest  Christian  Sab- 
batarian regards  as  a service  to  God  and  therefore  as  especially 
appropiate  to  his  day  was  looked  on  as  work.” 

4.  Christ  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  period 
in  the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath — the  time  of  Christ 
.and  the  disciples.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  was  set  aside  by  our  Lord,  that  having  served  its  purpose 
and  fulfilled  its  mission  it  no  longer  had  any  claims : but  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Old  Testament  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  to  be 
entirely  ignored  and  left  behind  ; that  Christ  set  himself  against  the 
Sabbatli  to  break  it  down.  There  is  an  important  element  of  truth 
in  all  tlie^e  statements.  If  we  would  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Saviour  toward  the  institution  we  must  always  (1)  separate  between 
the  Sabbath  in  its  true  character  and  the  Sabbatarian  fanaticism  of 
his  time.  The  one  he  upheld  by  his  example  and  teaching:  the 
other  he  opposed  by  a noble  disregard  of  the  popular  teaching  and 
belief  concerning  it.  In  other  words  he  did  not  oppose  the  Sabbath 
Day  ]irinciple,  but  the  perversion  of  it.  (2)  We  must  separate  be- 
tween the  day  Avhich  was  appointed  for  the  weekly  rest  and  the  essen- 
tial principle  and  laAV  underlying  the  institution  itself.  The  one  is 
important  as  a means  : the  other  is  the  essential  soul  and  purpose  of 
the  day. 

No  word  or  act  of  Jesus  Christ’s  can  be  pointed  out  as  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  principle  of  repose,  or  contraiy  to  the  idea  of 
the  divine  appointment  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Did  he 
not  the  rather  regard  it  as  binding  on  himself  and  his  followere  ? 
He  observed  the  Sabbath  ; so  also  did  his  disciples.  He  took  part  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  time,  read  and  expounded  the  scriptures 
in  the  synagogue,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  third  synoptic  Gospel 
•that  such  was  his  ususal  custom. 
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5.  The  Change  of  the  Day. 

The  dro])])ing  of  the  seventh  day  and  the  substitution  of  the  day 
next  following,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  a matter  about  which 
much  discussion  has  been  indulged  in.  It  is  a debate  which  began  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era  and  continues  to  call  forth  discussion 
in  bulky  books  in  our  own  day.  ]l.Ien  have  even  sufiered  the  cruelties 
of  martyrdom  in  the  cause.  At  one  extreme  are  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  who  hold  that  the  seventh  day  is  essential.  Their  position  ■ 
is  thus  stated  : “ In  the  terms  of  its  constitution  and  in  the  reasons 
for  its  enactment  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  seventh  or  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  and  an}'  attem])t  to  connect  the  Sabbath  law 
and  Sabbath  oldigation  with  any  one  of  the  other  days  of  the  week  is 
illogical,  and  in  its  tendency  destructive  of  the  whole  sabbatic  in- 
stitution.”— (Schaff- Herzog  Encyclopedia,  Article  on  Seventh  Day 
Baptists). 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  those  who  are  logically  at  one  with 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  on  the  question  of  the  essential  importance 
of  the  last,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but  who  say  that  the  institu- 
tion has  passed  away  with  the  non-observance  of  the  seventh  day : or 
that  as  an  old  Jewish  institution  it  has  no  longer  a place  in  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  I am  correct  (1)  in  my  theory  of  the 
acknowledgement  by  Christ  of  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  Day  prin- 
ciple as  a divinely  instituted  law  for  all  time  and  (2)  that  the  prin- 
ciple itself  as  a law  of  our  being,  and  not  the  day,  is  the  only  essen- 
tial part  and  (3)  if  this  principle  underlies — as  no  one  doubts — the 
Christian  Sabbath;  then  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
According  to  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  “ An  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  day  of  rest.” 

That  the  day  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church, —by  being  dropped 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church, — has  passed  away,  at  least  for 
most  Christians,  is  a fact  of  history ; the  principle  of  a regularly 
recurring  repose  after  six  days  of  labor  is  one  which  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  change  of  day : but,  in  full  vigor  and  a^itliority,  is 
embodied  in  the  day  next  following  the  old,  the  resurrection  day  of 
Christ,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  “ But  ” it  may  be  asked,  “ if  this 
is  true  where  is  the  command  concerning  it 
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To  this  I would  reply  by  a'^bing  why  should  one  be  given  ? He 
gave  no  new  eommandment ; none  was  needed  ; the  old  applies. 
Did  he  give  an}^  new  commandment  about  theft,  murder,  adultery  ? 
Did  he  not  the  rather  say,  “ Keep  the  commandments. 

“ Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
work,  he  also  rested  on  the  Sabbath.  But  he  arose  again  on  Sunday ; 
and  through  his  resurrection,  which  is  the  pledge  to  the  woidd  of  the 
fruit  of  his  redeeming  work,  he  has  made  tlie  day,  “ the  Lord’s  day 
for  his  churcli  to  be  observed  by  it  till  the  captain  of  its  salvation 
shall  return,  and  having  finished  the  judgment  upon  all  his  foes  to 
the  very  last,  shall  lead  it  to  the  rest  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  which 
God  prepared  for  the  whole  creation  through  his  own  resting  after 
the  completion  of  tlie  heaven  and  the  earth.” — (Commentry  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Keil  and  Delitzsch.) 

Again  in  the  words  of  anotlier,  “ The  Lord’s  Day  took  the  place 
of  the  Jewish  as  the  weekly  day  of  public  worship.  The  substance 
remained,  tlie  form  was  changed.  The  institution  of  a periodical 
weekly  day  of  rest  for  the  body  and  soul  is  rooted  in  our  physical 
and  moral  nature  and  is  as  old  as  man  dating,  like  manuage,  from 
paradise.  Tliis  is  implied  in  the  profound  saying  of  our  Lord  : “ The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man.” 

This  sketch  may  be  suitably  closed  with  this  somewhat  lengthy 
^juotation  taken  from  an  address  before  the  World’s  Congress  at 
Cliicago  on  the  subject.  Place  of  Sunday  Observance  in  Christianity, 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  D.  D. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  these  branches  of  the  Christian  church 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  substantial  accord  in  holding  the  weekly 
rest  day  to  be  a divine  ordinance  founded  in  the  natiu'e  of  man,  con- 
secrated by  God  at  the  creation  of  the  race,  formulated  in  the  fourth 
command  of  the  decalogue,  recognized  by  Christ,  perpetuated  in  the 

Lord’s  Day  of  the  Christian  church Now,  in  the 

absence  of  such  sjjecific  rules  under  the  Gospel,  have  we  any  principle 
to  guide  the  Christian,  as  to  how  he  should  observe  the  day  in  his 
new  circumstances,  in  the  midst,  let  us  say,  of  our  nineteenth  century 
civilization,  and  the  complicated  exigencies  of  our  modern  life  ? We 
answer,  yes.  Christ  himself  has  given  us  just  such  a principle  and 
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has  taught  us  by  his  own  example  how  to  apply  it.  “ The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

B.  The  Sabbath  Question. 

The  question,  how  ought  I,  as  a Christian,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ? 
is  one  which  many  of  us  have  had  reason  to  think  about  a great 
many  times. 

It  is  one  which  must  at  times  trouble  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  Christian.  What  ought  I to  do  on  the  Sabbath  ? What 
things  should  I refrain  from  doing  on  the  Sabbath  ? What  things 
are  required  of  me  in  order  to  the  ])roper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
How  should  I conduct  myself  so  as  not  to  go  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  the  sacred  day  ? Such  are  the  questions  which  have  pressed 
themselves  upon  all  those  who  regard  as  serious  their  Christian 
principles  and  membership  vows. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  lay  down 
I rules  for  ourselves.  We  saiq  I will  do  these  things  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  doing  of  them  which  will  in  any  way  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ; but  these  I will  not  do  because  I do  not 

i think  they  would  be  right  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus  we  start  out  to 

put  into  practice  our  principles  but  soon  we  find  other  men  doing 
!'  without  scru})le  the  very  things  which  we  thought  wrong  to  be  done 

1 on  the  Sabbath  Day  while  others  there  may  be  who  will  question  the 

' propriety  of  doing  those  other  things  which  we  thought  harmless. 

I And  so  we  come  back  to  the  same  unsettled  state  of  mind  as  before, 
— not  knowing  what  to  do.  It  is  with  such  sincere  but  perj)lexed 
li  seekers  after  a true  basis  for  a right  course  of  conduct  in  this  practical 

' difficulty  that  I want  to  study  the  subject.  Let  me  ask  you  atten- 

1 tion  to. 

i I.  The  grounds  of  authority  for  the.  Sabbath. 

I There  must  be  found  an  authoritative  ground  for  the  claims  of 

j the  Sabbath  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  foundation  for 
the  institution,  or  otherwise  our  difficulties  become  unreal  things 
: which  need  not  be  thought  of  any  more  and  the  institution  itself 

' need  not  be  regarded  any  longer,  a,s  a thing  of  importance  to  the 
' church  and  to  society. 

1.  Institution  and  purpose.  Now  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  the 
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SaLbatli,  yet  wliom  the  Pharisees  accused  of  Sahhath  desecration, 
states  at  once  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  grounds  of 
authority  for  the  institution  in  the  following  words  : “ The  Sahhath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sahhath.” 

(a.)  “ The  Sahhath  was  made,” — i.e.  instituted,  (h)  the  purpose 
which  called  it  into  being  and  set  it  apart  as  a special  day  was  that 
it  should  he  for  the  benefit  of  man — it  is  “ for  man.”  Thus  our 
Lord,  in  these  words,  recognized  and  proclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  at  the  same  time  aimed  a well  directed 
blow  at  the  abuses  by  which  the  institution  had  been  disguised 
beyond  all  recognition.  The  Sahhath  was  in  its  real  character  and 
original  intention  for  man,  as  his  own  portion  and  high  juivilege. 
Whatever  else  he  might  exact  of  himself  during  six  days  or  might  he 
exacted  of  him  by  others,  the  seventh  was  his  own  by  an  authority 
higher  than  all  others.  He  could  he  free,  within  the  limits  which 
were  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  j'ossess  and  use  the  daj^  for 
himself.  Because  the  Lord’s,  it  is  also  man’s  own  day. 

This  does  not  mean  however  that  man  for  this  reason  may  take 
unrighteous  liberty  with  the  institution  itself.  Because  my  hand  is 
mine  I have  no  right  for  that  reason  to  sever  it  from  my  body.  So 
man  because  the  Sahhath  Day  privilege  is  his,  has  no  right  to  destroy 
that  privilege  by  disregard  for,  or  misuse  of  it.  The  Sahhath  is  one 
of  man’s  best  and  most  needed  hlessings.  It  is  not  to  he  taken  from 
him  hy  being  made  a tyrant  over  his  life  one  day  in  seven. 

(2)  The  Sanctity  of  the  Sahhath.  The  Sahhath  is  called  a holy 
day.  Its  ])urposes  are  sacred  not  secular.  Man  is  not  to  continue 
his  work  of  producing  and  of  profit-getting  toils  on  that  day,  neither 
he  nor  his  ssuvants  nor  his  cattle.  So  emi)hatically  was  its  sanctity 
to  he  regarded  by  the  ancient  Israelites  that  they  were  made  guilty 
of  a caipital  ofience  when  in  disobedience  to  its  demands  they  gathered 
fuel  or  food  on  the  Sahhath,  instead  of  ]iroviding  those  comforts  the 
day  before.  And  again  our  Lord  acknowledged  its  purpose  and 
sacred  char:icter  by  the  act  of  going  into  the  synagogues  on  the 
Sahhath  days  to  read  and  expound  the  scriptures. 

(3)  I’hysiological  Basis  of  the  Day  of  Rest. 

Not  only  as  a divinely  authorized  day  hut  upon  scientific  grounds 
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the  Sabbath  asserts  its  elaiios.  The  government  of  Japan  might 
well  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  Sabbath  day  as  a day  of  rest  for  all 
her  people,  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  this  reason  alone 
even  if  no  higher  one  were  present  in  the  consideration. 

First  of  all,  medical  men  tell  us  that  the  hygienic  value  of  the 
periodical  rest  is  of  great  importance.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Lyons  of  Hew 
York  says,  “ One  theory  of  preventive  medicine  is  that  immunity 
from  germ  disease  is  enjoyed  largely  and  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
of  the  individual. 

“ The  vigor  of  man  is  dependent  upon  his  enjoying  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  life;  among  which  periodic  rest  is  most  important The 

man  who  is  exhausted  by  overwork  who  is  depressed  bj'  anxiety,  or 
who  is  poisoned  by  bad  air,  falls  the  readiest  victim  to  every  form 
of  moral  or  physical  evil  influence.  When  the  disease  germs  find  an 
overflowing  vitality  opposed  to  their  attack  they  cease  to  flourish. 
They  thrive  best  in  a soil  prepared  for  them  by  previous  lowering  of 
the  vital  forces.” 

i\s  to  the  e.xtent  of  waste  in  the  vital  forces  through  contiimoas 
labor  without  Sunday  rest  between,  experiments  with  instruments 
have  been  made  and  the  results  charted.  Dr.  Lyon  alluding  to  these 
experiments  says,  it  was  “ found,  that  on  each  succeeding  day  the 
Avave  of  strength  failed  a little  of  reaching  the  height  of  yesterday, 
and  that  during  the  six  days  of  weekly  labor  a similar  decline  was 
experienced  by  the  subject,  which  Avas  depicted  upon  the  chart.  If 
the  subject,  however,  enjoyed  a day  of  rest  and  change  after  the  six 
days  of  labor,  he  tlien  returned  to  his  Avork  on  Monday  in  as  good 
condition  as  he  had  been  on  the  ])receding  Monday.” 

And  on  the  other  hand  ; Ave  are  told  that  Avhen  no  Sunday  rest 
Avas  taken  it  Avas  shoAvn  that  a progressive  decline  took  place  Avhich 
Avent  on  getting  lower  and  lower  from  week  to  Aveek.  As  a con- 
sequence of  the  too  great  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces,  by  such  a 
course  we  see  that  health  must  eventually  be  undermined  and  life 
rendered  useless  if  not  cut  short. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Roehrich  of  Geneva  has  said  : “ It  is  not  a question 

of  simple  pleasure,  it  is  a question  of  the  right  to  live,  because  repose 
is  negessary  to  life.’" 
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Again  in  a resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  on 
Sunday  Best  in  Paris  in  1889  we  have  the  following  words  : “ It  is 

a condition  essential  to  the  ability  to  work  and  to  long  life.” 

In  the  second  place  the  influence  of  repose  upon  mental  health 
must  be  considered.  Dr.  Lyon  says  ; “ The  weekly  rest  also  has  its 
bearing  on  the  saddest,  I might  say  of  all  diseases,  insanity.” 

It  is  known  that  persons  of  a nervous  temperament  may  keep 
well  and  happy  when  living  in  a calm  and  restful  atmosphere  ; but 
Avhen  compelled  to  live  in  too  great  excitement  and  strain  of  over- 
work, nervous  collapse  may  be  followed  by  insanity. 

A third  point  to  be  considered,  is,  the  influence  upon  the  race 
in  the  succeeding  generation.  In  this  case  not  only  the  man  who 
sows  sliall  reap  that  which  has  been  sown  by  him  but  his  children 
are  joint  reapers  of  the  harvest.  They  take  into  their  veins  the 
deoxidized  blood  and  all  the  results,  of  the  impaired  vitality  of  the 
parent.  Dr.  N.  S.  Do.vis  at  the  Worlds  Congress  of  Religions  at 
Chicago  said  ; ” It  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  race  and 
its  liighest  health,  to  have  all  the  vocations  of  life  arranged  in  such 
a Avay  that  at  least  every  seventh  day  may  be  a day  of  genuine  rest.” 

II.  Some  General  Principles  for  Guidance  in  the  Practical 
Duty  of  Sabbath  Observance. 

(1)  One  of  the  first  is  discoverable  in  and  deducible  from  the 
requirement  laid  upon  the  Jews  respecting  the  providing  of  their  food 
for  the  Sabbath  the  day  beforehand.  We  find  here  a broad  general 
principle,  very  simple,  easily  understood,  and  which  can  be  followed 
by  every  one.  No  man  in  order  to  the  gathering  or  the  ])roduction 
of  his  food  or  the  equivalent  of  it  needs  to  labor  seven  days  in  the 
week,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  unskilled.  There  would  be  some- 
thing Avanting  in  the  manhood  of  any  man  against  whom  the  charge 
could  be  brought  of  not  being  able  Avith  six  days  labor  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  ordinary  dependents  seven  day’s  rations.  I am  not 
ready  to  accept  any  sociological  doctrine  contrary  to  this ; that  for 
six  days  of  honest  toil  seven  days  supply  of  bread  is  his  right  from 
his  felloAvman.  He  is  not  a Sabbath  breaker  merely  aaLo  cannot 
maintain  himself  and  family  without  the  extra  day  in  the  factory  at 
the  ploAv  handles,  or  in  the  mine.  Moreover  man  does  not  live  by 
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tread  alone  but  by  every  word  that  proceadeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.  His  souls  must  be  fed.  For  this  he  needs  one  day  out  of 
every  seven.  A man  may  feed  the  body  with  the  bread  of  Sunday 
toil  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  far  more  in  the  starvation  that 
comes  to  the  soul  and  does  violence  to  conscience  and  to  the  command 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  well-being. 

“ Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  tliy  work  but  the  seventh 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.” 
The  six  days  of  labor  are  just  as  much  a part  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  just  as  essential  as  a condition  of  its  fulfillment  as 
the  seventh  day  of  rest.  In  fact  it  constitutes  the  positive  element 
of  the  injunction.  Man  disobeys  the  Fourth  Commandment  when  he 
squanders  or  misuses  the  six  days  just  as  much  as  when  he  labors  on 
the  seventh  day.  Six  days  of  productive  labor  and  one  day  of  i-e- 
cuperative  rest  is  the  divine  method. 

(2)  “ Do  good.”  In  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  Christ  declared 
the  lawfulness  of  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  Da}'. 

“ What  man  shall  there  be  of  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and 
this  fall  into  a ditch  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
lift  it  out  ? How  much  then  is  a man  of  more  value  than  a sheep 

Thus  our  Lord  gives  us  the  plain  positive  principle  that  it  is 
right  and  our  duty  to  do  good  to  our  fellow  man  on  the  Sabbath 
when  occasion  requires.  He  seems  to  say,  “ with  what  means  you 
have  at  hand  and  what  powers  you  possess  relieve  and  help  otliers 
when  required,  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days.”  But  Ave  have  no 
right  to  perform  services  for  others  which  we  could  not  allow  done 
for  ourselves.  But  if  our  brother  man  needs  hands  to  do  for  him 
what  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  be  hands  for  him  ; if  he  need  feet  to 
go  for  him,  be  feet  for  him  ; if  he  wants  comfort  that  you  can  give, 
comfort  him.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  question  of  worthiness 
or  unworthiness,  about  which  this*  discussion  is  not  concerned. 

(3)  The  third  principle  may  be  found  in  our  Lord’s  example. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we  read,  “ And  Avhen  he  was  departed 
thence  he  went  into  their  synagogue.”  And  immediately  following 
is  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  which 
was  on  a Sabbath.  Again  in  Mark,  vi,  2,  “ And  when  the  Sabbath 
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(Itiy  was  come,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue.”  Also  in  Luke- 
iv,  16,  “ And  he  came  to  NaLiareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up' 
and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.” 

From  these  passages  we  see,  (a)  tliat  our  Lord  recognized  the 
Sabbath  as  a time  of  public  religious  gatherings,  (b)  that  Jesus 
himself  attended  and  took  a leading  part  in  religious  services.  Thus 
while  resting  from  toil,  a part  of  the  time  can  and  ought  to  be  spent 
in  the  nourishing  of  the  soul  by  meditation  and  worship. 

First  then  man  ought,  after  six  days  of  labor,  to  enjoy  a day  of 
recuperative  rest ; he  ought  not  on  this  day  to  labor  for  purposes  of 
gain. 

Secondly  he  ought  to  do  deeds  of  kindness  and  works  of  mercy. 

Thirdly  while  attaining  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Sabbath,  recuperative  rest,  a part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
religious  instruction. 

C.  Let  us  notice  thirdly  some  popular  conceptions. 

These  are  as  numerous  and  varied  almost  as  the  faces  and 
features  of  men.  But  numerous  as  they  are,  they  may  be  grouped 
according  to  their  broader  outlines  as,  first,  the  notion  of  the  Pharisees. 
Second,  the  opposite  or  destructive  view.  Third,  the  middle  ground 
view. 

Pharisaical  Sabbatarianism  has  not  even  yet  been  altogether 
outlived. 

There  are  still  those  who  pervert  the  institution  into  a sort  of 
fetish  as  if  it  were  in  itself  an  object  of  worship,  or  make  of  it  a sort 
of  amulet  that  must  needs  be  kejit  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the- 
place,  lest  evil  consequences  come.  Or  if  not  so  bad  as  that,  their 
notion  of  the  Sabbath  is  at  least  one  which  finds  no  sanction  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  an  un- 
reasonable and  unnatural  view  and  may  be  designated  as  the  notion 
of  absolute  inaction.  It  takes  man’s  blessing,  and  changes  it  into 
a tyrant  over  his  life  and  makes  man,  the  master,  slave  of  his  servant. 
In  its  logical  outcome  it  makes  it  sin  to  do  anything  except  to  take 
breath  1080  times  per  hour,  during  the  twenty  four  hours  of  the  day  ; 
or  in  other  words  it  would  take  away  all  his  rights  to  anything  save 
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mere  existence.  It  was  in  opposition  to  snch  an  idea  of  the  Sabbath 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  words,  " The  Sabliath  was  made  for  man  ; not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

The  o]iposite  and  destructive  view  of  the  Sabbath  goes  to  the 
other  extreme.  With  the  teachers  of  this  theory,  the  Sabbath  would 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a relic  of  a decayed  civilization, 
Avith  nothing  of  divine  sanction  behind  it  to  give  it  authority  and 
dignity  and  binding  force.  They  Avould  permit  any  and  all  kinds  of 
activity  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days  because,  they  say,  this  is  an 
age  of  exceptional  enlightenment ; so  that  if  the  hunter  or  the  fisher- 
man or  the  shop-keeper,  teamster  or  farmer,  the  man  in  the  slaughter 
house,  if  you  please,  A^enders  of  Sunday  morning  newspapers,  peanuts 
and  collar-buttons,  shoe  strings  and  such  like  delicacies  and  con- 
veniences of  the  tAventieth  century,  if  all  these  Avant  so  to  employ 
their  time  on  Sunday,  Avhy,  let  them  alone  because  it  is  an  age  of 
exceptional  enlightenment  ! Then,  if  these  can  have  their  Avay  about 
it  Avho  Avill  call  in  question  the  conduct  of  owners  of  factories,  rail- 
Avay  systems,  lines,  and  that  of  all  the  privileged  classes  of  merchants 
and  bankers  and  brokers  and  laAvycrs  and  men  of  all  the  various 
pursuits  and  professions  ? 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  Avould  be  quite  Avilling  to  haAm  one 
day  in  the  week,  the  SundaAq  as  a holiday  in  Avliich  to  be  released 
from  ordinary  Avork  and  spend  it  in  sports  or  otherwise  in  self- 
indulgence.  But  a day  separate  from  other  days  and  sacred  ; a day 
set  apart  for  the  higher  purpose  of  sjiiritual  exercise  and  religious 
culture  they  AA^ant  not.  It  is  a conception  of  the  Sabbath  divorced 
from  the  idea  ; “ six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work  but 
tlie  seA'enth  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.” 

In  the  third  place  there  is  a very  large  class  of  people  whose 
ideas  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  represented  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
■accounts.  Among  those  of  this  middle  class  there  are  persons  more 
or  less  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  day.  There  are  yet 
others  who  have  a desire  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  but  find  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  the  question  of  the  rightful  claims  of  the  day. 

They  knoAV  that  many  of  the  common  notions  about  Sabbath 
observance  are  not  necessary  because  they  have  been  condemned  by 
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Ciirist  and  are  condemned  also  by  their  own  common  sense.  They 
know  too,  that  the  idea  of  no  Sabbath  day  will  not  do  because  of  the- 
command  to  “ Eemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,”  and 
because  Christ  himself  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  day  and 
commended  the  observance  of  it  by  his  own  example.  The  question 
then  with  them  reduces  itself  to  this  ; how  shall  I avoid  the  errors  of 
both  extremes  and  properly  honor  the  day  and  benefit  by  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  in  the  discussion 
of  principles  of  guidance. 

D.  The  Relation  of  the  Sabbatli  to  Family  Life  and  Religion.. 

The  true  home  is  a product — a result  of  conditions.  Homes  are 
not  made  to  order  and  dumped  down  to  till  vacant  places.  The 
liome  is  made  by  the  union  of  lives  and  interests  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  right  use  of  opportunities  on  the  other.  The  home  is  the 
outward  expression  of  the  family  life  within  it.  The  two  c(dumns 
which  support  the  home  in  its  ideal  completeness  are  the  fatlier  and 
mother.  They  are  also  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  family  unit.  The 
home  and  the  family  co-exist  in  a mutual  interdependence.  Let  the 
family  be  broken  up  and  the  home  is  at  the  same  moment  disinte- 
grated. Let  the  family  be  nourished  liy  moral  and  spiritual  culture, 
by  intellectual  and  physical  training,  and  the  home  becomes  solidified 
into  a strong  and  impregnable  fortress. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  “ The  germ  of  the  nation  is  in  the 
family.  In  the  formation  of  such  ideals,  therefore,  the  family  life 
holds  a place  of  first  importance.  The  true  home  is  so  essential  to 
the  best  forms  of  civil  government,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a nation  wdthout  it,” — (Mrs.  J. 
K.  Knowles,  in  the  Sunday  Problem.) 

If  therefore  the  home  and  family  have  such  important  relations 
to  national  well  being  then  the  safe-guarding  of  the  home,  and  the- 
protection  of  the  family  life  become  matters  of  prime  moment. 

Among  the  essentials  of  home  Imilding  are, 

1.  Devotion.  I do  not  mean  a mere  subjective  sentiment  of 
devotion  which  is  by  no  means  discounted  but  the  devotion  which 
defends  like  a soldier,  protects  and  nurtures  as  a husband  and  father. 
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and  trains  and  guides  as  the  true  head  of  the  household.  But  in 
order  to  such  there  must  he  devotion. 

2.  Time.  Time  in  this  instance  means  opportunity  ; and  what 
better  time  is  to  be  had  in  this  age  and  so  easily  obtainable  as  the 
Sabbath  Day. 

Yet  it  is  the  one  thing  our  busy  world  likes  to  do  without.  There 
would  be  no  Sunday  question  at  all  but  for  the  fact  that  men  cannot 
spare  the  time  invoh^ed  in  Sabbath  obeiwance. 

It  can  give  the  public  library,  the  park,  the  theatre,  the  electric 
tram,  the  trans-continental  excursion,  the  Sunday  mail  delivery  and 
Sunday  morning  newspaper  of  seventy  five  pages  of  reading  matter, 
including  church  notices,  and  a three  column  and  a half  sermon ; but 
time  ! “ why,  it  is  money.”  A Sunday  is  one  seventh  of  a week  ! 
Yes,  in  this  age  of  ours,  time  is  money,  and  unfortunately,  with  too 
many,  money  weighs  more  than  family  ties.  “ The  blessings  of 
home  and  family  life,”  says,  Dr.  Stewart,  “ can  only  be  known  on 
condition  of  a certain  seclusion  and  withdrawal  from  the  gaze  and 
rush  of  the  world  without.” 

The  element  of  time  in  spiritual  and  moral  culture  is  as  import- 
ant as  any  other  sort  of  culture.  You  cannot  plant  seeds  of  thought 
one  moment  and  gather  the  fruits  the  next. 

And  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  time  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Sunday  and  so  it  is  truly  what  it  has  been  called, — ■“  The  soul’s  op- 
T'ortunity.” 

Dr.  Stewart  says,  “ But  to  him  who  regards  Sunday  as  the  soul’s 
opportunity  how  precious  its  hours  are,”  (“  Sunday  Problem.”) 
Another  speaker  at  the  Conference  on  Sunday  Rest  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  says  ; “ The  mother  must  work  on  Sunday,  if  the  husband 
does,  to  a greater  extent  than  she  would  if  he  rested.  Morally  the 
example  of  Sunday  work  is  very  injurious  to  the  family.”  Take 
away  the  Sunday  and  four  fifths  at  least  of  the  people  in  Christian 
lands  are  left  without  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  home  building  and 
family  religious  culture.  The  results  following  such  a loss  of  Sunday 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  following  taken  from  the  pastoral  let- 
ter of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore. 

“ The  Lord’s  day  is  the  poor  man’s  day  of  rest ; it  has  been  taken 
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from  him, — -ami  the  laboring  classes  are  a seething  volcano  of  social 
discontent.  The  Lord’s  day  is  the  home  day,  drawing  closer  the 
sweet  domestic  ties,  by  giving  the  toiler  a day  with  wife  and  child- 
ren ; but  it  has  been  turned  into  a day  of  labor, — -and  liome  ties  are 
fast  losing  their  sweetness  and  their  hold.  The  Lord’s  day  is  the 
Church’s  day,  strengthening  and  consecrating  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood among  all  men,  by  their  kneeling  together  arouml  the  altars  of 
the  one  Father  in  heaven  ; but  men  are  drawn  away  from  this  blessed 
communion  of  saints, — and  as  a natural  consequence  they  are  turned 
into  the  counterfeit  communion  of  socialism  and  other  wild  and 
destructive  systems.  The  Lord’s  day  is  God’s  day,  i-endering  ever 
near  and  more  intimate  the  union  between  the  creatme  and  his 
Creator  and  thus  ennobling  human  life  in  all  its  relations  ; and 
where  this  bond  is  weakened,  an  effort  is  made  to  cut  man  loose  from 
God  entirely  and  to  leave  him  according  to  the  e.vpre-ision  of  St. 
Paul,  “ without  God  in  this  world.”  The  profanation  of  the  Lord’s 
day  whatever  be  its  pretext  is  a defrauding  of  both  God  and  liis 
creatures  and  retribution  is  not  slow.” 

E.  Conclusion,  Peforms  Needed. 

It  is  not  so  much  legislative  enactment  that  is  needed  as  inter- 
denominational unity  so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  a few 
chief  ])rinciples  together  with  unanimity  of  purpose  and  action. 

Nothing  else  will  make  rvise  legislation  possible  or  of  any  worth 
when  obtained. 

The  subject  of  the  claims  of  Christianity’s  Sabbath  upon  the 
individual  and  upon  society  is  one  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
mission  in  the  world  as  Christian  ministers,  so  bound  up  with  the 
final  issue  and  success  of  all  that  for  which  we  toil  and  hope,  and  so 
inseparably  connected  with  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  church  in 
all  lands,  as  to  demand  our  urgent  attention. 

The  words  of  our  President  in  the  opening  address  of  this  Con- 
ference, should  linger  in  our  thoughts  and  have  due  consideration  by 
this  body.  He  says, — “ Without  such  a day,  and  one  which  is  observ- 
ed in  common,  the  same  day  by  the  whole  church  and  by  the  Japan- 
ese people,  there  is  no  hope  that  Japan  will  become  a Christian 
nation.” — (Dr.  Davis) 
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Witlioiit  going  into  details  as  to  reforms  needed,  let  us  have  a 
Sabbath  observance  which  is, 

1.  Stripped  of  all  unwarranted  conservatism. 

2.  Clothed  with  the  freedom  of  a truly  Christian  Sabbath. 

3.  In  harmony  with  all  the  rightful  demands  of  existing  con- 
ditions. 

4.  A thoroughgoing  universal  Sabbath. 


DISCUSSION. 

H.  B.  Price,  A.  P.  C.  S.,  Kobe, 

The  wording  of  the  topic  before  us,  indicates  that  we  all  are 
agreed  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  observed,  but  the  question  is  whether 
its  observance  is  practicable  or  not. 

This  is  indeed  a very  important  question  and  one  which  forces  itself 
upon  our  attention  at  all  times;  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  lies  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life.  Without  it  the 
continuance  of  real  living  Christian  faith  is  impossible. 

It  well  becomes  us  to  sound  a solemn  note  of  warning  upon  the 
question,  lest  Japan  should  lose  this  precious  heritage  of  the  Christian, 

There  is  danger  lest  the  church  falling  to  realize  the  true  purpose 
and  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath,  should  drift  away  from  the  true  Sabbath 
and  lose  the  benefits  which  come  from  its  proper  observance. 

Is  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  practicable  or  not  ? 

Let  us  first  see  if  it  is  necessary.  Has  the  advance  and  progress 
of  civilization  with  its  great  labor  saving  machines  made  life  so  free 
from  care  and  worry  that  a day  of  rest  for  the  body  is  not  needed  ? 
Nay,  on  the  contrary  the  greater  demands  made  upon  man,  mentally 
and  physically,  the  higher  rate  at  which  we  live,  and  the  constant 
strain  on  man’s  nerves  make  it  even  more  necessary  than  it  was  in 
olden  times. 

Has  the  so  called  evolution  and  progress  in  Christian  thought  and 
doctrine  so  elevated  man  above  what  he  was  that  he  does  not  need  the 
restraining,  sanctifying  and  elevating  influences  of  the  Sabbath  day  ? 
Is  he  able  without  it  to  resist  temptation  and  live  a consistent  Chris- 
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tian  life  ? Unfortunately  he  is  very  much  the  same  as  he  has  always 
been.  The  tendencies  to  evil,  the  temptations  to  evil  are  the  same  as 
they  were,  and  consequently  the  restraints  and  safeguards  are  as  im- 
portant as  ever. 

Have  the  developments  of  this  age,  the  increasing  and  changing 
needs  of  the  same,  rendered  the  beeping  of  the  Sabbath  day  imprac- 
ticable and  impossible,  so  that  the  Sabbath  command  has  become  a dead 
letter  owing  to  the  greater  demands  and  progress  of  the  times  ? This 
has  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  decide  what  is  lawful  and  what  not 
according  to  the  broad  principles  of  Christ,  but  it  has  not  rendered  it 
any  the  less  practicable  and  important.  But  though  we  may  need  a 
Christian  Sabbath,  unless  God  has  commanded  us  to  keep  it  holy  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  whether  its  observance  is  practicable  or  not. 

If,  however,  the  Sabbath  command  is  still  binding  as  a divine 
command  and  we  believe  it  is,  then  we  may  rest  assured  that  its 
observance  is  practicable,  for  God  would  not  give  a command  which  it 
is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  keep. 

If  God  expects  the  birds  to  fly  he  provides  a way  by  which  they 
can  fly,  and  when  God  commands  us  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  he 
will  provide  a way  for  us  to  keep  it. 

To  make  it  clear  that  the  observance  is  practicable  we  must  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  Lord’s  day,  it  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  man  who  appropriates  it  to  his  own  pleasure  or  use  is  guilty  of 
taking  what  belongs  unto  God  and  using  it  for  himself.  He  is  a 
defaulter  just  as  the  bank  clerk  who  appropriates  the  bank’s  money 
to  his  own  private  use. 

We  may,  however  rest  from  our  labors  on  the  Sabbath  and  still 
not  keep  it  holy. 

It  is  not  a day  to  be  spent  in  idleness,  self  indulgence,  and  mere 
pleasure,  but  it  is  a day  to  be  spent  in  the  public  and  private  worship 
of  God.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Sabbath,  i.e.  to  provide  a time 
when  we  can  render  worship  and  adoration  to  God  which  is  well- 
pleasing in  his  sight. 

Some  may  consider  a day  entirely  spent  in  this  way  a burden,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  Sabbath  should  be  a time  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness, as  we  commune  with  God  the  Father. 
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As  the  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  children,  gather  in  the 
quiet  sitting-room  on  this  day  and  commune  together  about  the 
temporal  and  eternal  ’ivelfare  of  their  souls,  about  the  infinite  love  of 
God  towards  them,  and  the  love  which  caused  Christ  to  die  for  us  and 
give  us  freedom  from  sin,  there  should  he  in  all  their  heart;  a peculiar 
feeling  of  joy  and  peace. 

Thus  gathered  together,  husband  and  wdfe,  parents  and  children 
should  be  drawn  closer  together.  The  sweet  Christian  inliuence 
exercised  in  the  home  by  the  proper  observance  ot  the  Sabbath,  will  do 
much  towards  making  an  ideal  home,  a home  in  which  sanctified 
Christian  love  rules. 

The  Sabbath  properly  observed  would  not  be  irksome  or  weari- 
some, but  the  sweet  intercourse  of  Christian  with  Christian  and  the 
heart’s  communion  with  God  enjoyed  on  that  day  would  give  us  a 
foretaste  of  heaven,  with  its  Sabbath  of  eternal  rest. 

But  though  the  Sabbath  is  w'ithout  doubt  a blessing  still  it  presents 
a difficulty  to  the  enquirer  who  is  just  beginning  to  feel  his  way 
towards  God. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  are  two  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a Japanese’ 
accepting  Christianity.  The  first  however  is  essential  to  belief  in 
Christianity  and  the  second  to  the  continuance  of  vital  Christian  faith. 
Although  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  so  important  we  are 
sorry  to  say  the  spirit  of  the  time  seems  to  be  against  what  is  called  a 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  many  of  the  Japanese  Christians 
fail  to  keep  it  as  a day  of  rest  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a backward  movement  in  Sabbath 
observance  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  there  is  need  for  us  to 
sound  the  alarm  lest  the  hallowed  quiet  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Sabbath 
should  be  lost  to  our  beloved  Japanese  Church. 

But  why  do  not  the  Christians  appreciate  the  value  and  blessed- 
ness of  Sabbath  observance,  and  how  can  we  assist  in  bringing  about 
a change. 

I fear  one  trouble  is,  that  we  missionaries  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath 
properly.  We  weaken  our  testimony  by  our  practice.  We  do  not 
keep  it  always  in  our  homes,  often  putting  too  much  work  on  our 
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servant?.  Are  we  not  at  fault  in  the  way  in  which  we  use  jinrikisha 
and  tlie  railway  on  the  Sabbath  in  connection  with  our  work,  and  also 
in  the  Sablmth  use  of  the  government  mail,  are  we  ourselves  not 
stumbling  Idocks  in  the  pathway  of  others  ? 

Again  the  Japanese  preachers  do  not  properly  instruct  the  Chris- 
tians with  regard  to  this  subject. 

Ministers  and  missionaries  must  realize  the  importance  of  the 
Sabbath  question  and  in  their  own  liVes  set  an  example  of  how  it 
should  be  kept. 

A clear  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  inculcated,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
kept,  and  the  spirit  of  those  who  keei* 

But  although  the  binding  nature  of  the  Sabbath  command  may 
be  admitted,  and  the  great  moral,  s})iritual  and  intellectual  advantages 
growing  out  of  its  proper  observance  may  be  recognised,  unless  there  is 
more  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  church  we  can  not  expect  it  to 
be  better  observed  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  must  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  our  own  plans  and  ideas, 
suffer  loss  of  money  and  worldly  influence,  if  need  be,  to  enable  us  to 
keej)  God’s  commands,  one  of  which  is  the  command  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  lioh'. 

As  a means  of  promoting  Sabbath  observance  I would  like  to  see 
a Japan  Sabbath  Union  organised  which  should  work  along  the  lines 
of  work  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union.  Such  a Union  would  do 
much  to  make  Sabbath  observance  more  general. 

If  the  Christian  church  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  the  Sabbath 
question  will  solve  itself  and  we  will  be  made  glad  by  seeing  it  kept 
holy  unto  the  Lord. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF 
THE  MISSIONARY  UPON  OTHERS. 

Sunday,  Oct.  28t]i,  3 p.  in. 

Rev.  Jas.  H.  R.\.llagh,  R.  C.  A.,  YoKoiiAiHA. 

Scripturs  Lessons  : Joel  2 : 28-32. 

Ezek.  .37 ; l-!0. 

Rom.  15 ; 1.3-33. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  in  assigning  this  subject  for  our 
consideration  this  afternoon  of  the  only  Lord’s  Day  that  we  meet 
together  during  tliis  Conference,  must  liave  been  the  importance  they 
conceived  to  belong  to  the  subject,  and  the  hope  they  entertained  that 
it  might  be  so  blessed  of  God  as  greatly  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of 
each  one  of  us,  who  have  by  the  grace  of  God  been  counted  faithful 
and  have  been  put  in  trust  with  this  ministry.  Whatever  therefore 
may  increase  our  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  our 
high  calling  of  God,  by  His  blessing,  may  increase  a deeper  and  more 
abiding  s])irit  of  devotion  to  His  service.  I invite  you  therefore  to 
a consideration  of  “ The  Privileges  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Mis- 
sionary’s Calling.” 

1.  First  of  all,  it  is  a calling.  Its  instruments  are  all  chosen 
of  God,  selected  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  g’uided  and  directed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  were  right  to  expect  this,  'fhe  Lord  Jesus  himself 
was  called  “ the  elect  servant  ” of  God  through  his  prophet  (Is. 
42  ; 1),  “ Behold  my  Servant,  whom  1 uphold  ; onine  elect,  in  whom 
my  soirl  delighteth  and  our  Lord’s  enemies  even  cast  it  up  to  him 
as  he  hung  on  the  cross,  “ He  saved  others  ; let  him  save  himself,  if 
he  be  the  Christ,  the  Chosen  of  God."  (Luke  23  : 35). 

All  Kings  and  potentates  appoint  their  own  representatives,  and 
it  is  meet  that  He  who  is  Sovereign  over  all  hearts  should  make 
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selection  of  whom  He  will  to  rejiresent  Him.  The  Apostle  Peter 
recognized  this  not  only  in  his  original  call  as  one  of  the  twelve,  and 
in  the  subsequent  calls  to  be  a fisher  of  men  and  a pastor  of  the 
Lord’s  flock,  but  in  the  special  sphere  of  his  labors  when  he  said  to 
his  brethern  discussing  the  status  of  the  Gentile  believers — “ Men  and 
brethern,  ye  know  how  that  a good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  Gospel 
and  believe.”  (Acts  15  : 7).  So  also  our  Lord  testified  to  Amanias, 
when  sending  him  to  open  Saul’s  eyes,  “ He  is  a chosen  vessel  unto 
me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  Kings,  and  the  child- 
ren of  Israel.”  (Acts  9 : 15-16.)  Paul  subsequently  most  gratefully 
recognizes  this,  saying,  “ When  it  ‘pleased  God,  who  separated  me 
from  my  mother’s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son 
in  me,  that  1 might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I 
conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.”  (Gal.  1 : 5).  And  before  King 
Agrippa  he  narrates,  more  fully  than  at  any  other  time,  the  exact 
language  of  the  Lord  in  giving  him  his  original  commission.  “ Arise, 
stand  upon  thy  feet : for  I have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thee  a minister  and  a witness  both  of  these  things  which 
thou  hast  seen,  and  of  lliose  things  in  the  which  I will  appear  unto 
thee ; delivering  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  ^tnto 
whom  now  I send  thee.  (Acts  26  : 16-17.)  In  all  Ids  epistles  he 
recognizes  that  his  apostleship  was  “ not  of  men,  nor  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  tlie  dead.” 
(Gal.  1 : 1).  To  Timothy,  his  own  sou  in  tlie  Gospel,  very  tender  is 
his  allusion  to  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  “ I thank  Him  that 
enabled  me,  even  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  for  that  he  counted  me 
faithful,  appointing  me  to  his  service.'’’  (1  Tim.  1 ; 12,  It.  V.) 

The  first  thing  therefore  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  a mission- 
ary is  assurance  of  the  Lord’s  call  of  1dm  to  this  holy  service.  For 
subsequent  deepening  of  this  conviction  of  the  Lord’s  choice,  there  is 
need  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  enduement  with  power,  and  for  trophies  of 
divine  grace  wrought  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  brought  under 
his  ministry.  Thq  Apostle  Paul  constantly  refers  to  believers  as 
“ seals  of  his  ministry,”  as  commendatory  epistles,  as  “ epistles  of 
Christ”  ministered  by  his  servant’s  agency.  (I  Cor.  9:2;  11  Cor. 
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3 : 2-4  ; Gal.  3 : 5).  Special  appointment  to  a given  work,  as  a 
general  commission,  is  also  important,  In  this  light  Ave  must  view 
the  choice  made  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  ministering  with  others  in  the 
CliUrch  at  Antioch,  to  he  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  to  dis- 
tant places.  Their  being  set  apart  by  prayer  and  fasting  and  laying 
on  of  hands  was  significant  both  of  the  authority  and  spliere  of  their 
labors.  The  first  victories  gained  for  the  truth,  as  when  Saul  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  called  for  judgment  upon  Elymas  the  sorcerer  for 
seeking  to  turn  away  the  dejaity,  Sergius  Paulus,  from  the  faith, 
and  his  change  of  name  from  the  lordly  JoAvish  name  to  the  more 
humble  Eoman  name  “ little  ” ma}^  have  lieen  not  less  as  an  earnest 
of  future  triumphs  than  of  compliment  and  fellowship  with  his  first 
distinguished  convert.  Sacrifices  for  Christ,  loss  of  all  things ; of 
ease,  reputation  or  earthly  advantages,  add  much  to  this  assurance 
of  the  call  of  God  that  Ave  may  knoAV  that  Ave  are  not  of  this  world, 
even  as  Christ  aaus  not  of  the  Avorld.  According  to  the  depth  of  the 
conviction  of  a personal  call  to  the  missionary  Avork  Avill  he  a man’s 
fidelity  therein. 

2.  A second  consideration  of  great  importance  is  a deep  sense 
of  personal  unworthiness,  of  absolute  unfitness  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking. This  is  a preeminent  characteristic  of  all  Avhom  God  has 
been  pleased  to  employ  for  distinguished  service  in  his  Kingdom  “ It 
marked  the  character  of  Moses,  “ the  man  of  God,”  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  of  the  great  “ Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.”  Hoav  constant,  and  how  touching  Avere  his  allusions 
and  confessions  on  this  subject.  To  the  Ephesians  he  Avrites  (3  : 8) 
“ Unto  me,  loho  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  praise 
given,  that  I should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.”  To  Timothy  he  Avrites,  (1  Tim.  1 : 15-16  R.  V.) 
“I  thank  him  that  enabled  me,  cAun  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  for  that 
he  counted  me  faithful  appointing  me  to  his  service : though  I ruas 
before  a blasphemer,  and  a persecidor,  omd  injurious  : howbeit  I 
obtained  mercy  because  I did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief ; and  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  abounded  exceedingly  Avith  faith  and  loA-e  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Faithful  is  the  saying  and  Avortlily  of  acceptation  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  saA^e  sinners,  of  Avhom  I am  chief: 
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howbeit  for  tins  cause  I obtained  mercy,  that  iib  me  as  chief  might 
Jesus  Christ  show  forth  all  his  long  suffering,  for  an  eneample  of  tliem 
which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  unto  eternal  life.”  And  to 
the  Corinthians  he  writes,  when  narrating  the  order  of  the  Lord’s  ap- 
pearances after  his  resurrection  to  the  disciples,  (1  Cor.  15  : 8.  K.  V.) 
Ajid  last  of  all,  as  unto  one  born  out  of  due  time,  he  appeared  to  me 
also.  For  I am  least  of  the  Apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called 
an  Apostle,  because  I persecuted  the  church  of  God.  But  by  the 
grace  of  God  I am  what  I am : and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  found  vain,  but  I labored  more  abundantly  than 
they  all ; yet  not  I Imt  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me.”  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  depth  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s 
humility,  nor  the  clear  recognition  that  all  his  sufficiency  was  only 
of  the  Lord.  On  this  latter  point  see  his  second  letter  to  the  Cor- 
inthians .3  ; 3-6,  B.  V.  Three  aspects  of  the  need  of  this  deep  sense  of 
unworthiness  on  the  part  of  G-od’s  servants  might  be  presented.  (1) 
It  is  necessary  to  be  acceptable  to  God  “ He  resisteth  the  proud  but 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble.”  (Jas.  4:6;  1 Peter  5 : 5).  Twice  our 
Lord,  gave  his  disciples  special  instructions  on  this  subject.  (Matt. 
18  : 4 ; 23  : 12.)  (2)  Again  it  is  necessary  for  acceptance  with  man. 

How  can  any  one  hope  to  be  a comfort,  or  a guide  to  the  fallen  or  to 
the  outcast,  who  himself  is  not  poor  in  Spirit  and  lowly  in  heart  ? 
Who  him, self  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  cried  out  with  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  Apostle.s,  “O  wretched  man  that  I am!  ^Wio  shall 
deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death  ? ” Our  Lord  himself  according 
to  the  prophecy,  “ that  the  bruised  reed  he  .shall  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flax  he  shall  not  quench”  (Is.  42  : 3.)  adduced  as  tlie  reason 
for  “ all  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  coming  unto  him  for  rest  ” 
that  “ he  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.”  (IMatt.  11  : 28).  (3)  A third 

reason  is  the  safety  and  comfort,  not  to  say  succe&s  of  the  laborer  him- 
self. God  is  too  holy,  and  too  considerate  to  employ  any'  one  for  dis- 
tinguished service  for  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men  who  has  not  himself 
become  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  un- 
worthiness, and  cf  his  absolute  deiiendence  upon  God  for  any  sufficien- 
cy’' in  spiritual  things.  The  meekest  man,  Moses,  after  the  first  rash 
attempt  at  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  his  f()rty'  years’  severe  di.s- 
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cipliiie  as  sheep  herd  in  the  desert  of  Midian,  and  his  forty  years  of 
faithful  service  as  “ the  Shepherd  of  Israel  ” was  at  last  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  bringing  them  into  the  promised  possession  through 
a momentary  failure  of  his  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Joseph  and  Daniel  were  splendid  examples,  and  David  too 
in  consequence  of  trials  long  and  patiently  endured  in  preparation  for 
God’s  service.  The  Apostle  Paul’s  continual  trials  and  bnffelings 
seem  not  to  have  been  enough,  but  a messenger  of  Satan  was  allowed 
to  afflict  him  that  he  might  not  lie  exalted  above  measure  by  reason 
of  the  superabundant  revelations  bestowed  upon  him.  Happy  servant 
of  God,  who  not  only  recognized  the  source  but  the  necessity  and  the 
benefit  of  the  thorn  in  his  flesh,  through  the  grace  of  Him  who  was 
himself  made  perfect  through  suffering  ! 

3.  A third  requirement,  and  one  leading  to  humility  from  au 
opposite  point  of  view,  is  a profound  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  trust 
committed  to  our  care — a comprehension  of  the  great  and  glorious 
truths  of  the  Gospel  and  their  contemplated  results— called  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (3  : 8), 
“ the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.”  It  was  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  that  made  him 
say,  “ Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  Saints,  is  this  grace 
given.”  Grace  is  favor,  free  and  exceeding  all  desires,  bestowed  of 
God’s  benevolent  purpose,  in  and  for  th.e  sake  alone  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  To  this  Paul  attributes  his  conversion  as  well  as  the 
grace  of  apostleship.  Speaking  of  the  former  he  says,  “ But  I 
obtained  mercy — and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant 
with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,”  (1  Tim.  3 : 13,14.)  In 
Him  both  as  source  and  object.  Justification,  sanctification,  redemption 
are  all  in  Christ  and  imparted  freely  by  His  Spirit  given  unto  us. 
Personal  salvation  is  a first  grace,  but  there  is  also  a grace  of  adminis- 
tration, of  apostleship  ; of  this  the  Apostle  speaks  when  he  says,  “ We 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.”  In  exact  proportion  as  the  human 
instrument  is  weak,  the  Divine  Agent  makes  known  His  own  exceeding 
great  and  glorious  power.  The  more  completely  and  distinctly  this 
truth  is  realized  on  the  part  of  God’s  servants  the  more  efficient  they 
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become  either  to  do  or  to  suffer  God’s  holy  will.  It  is  not  they  but 
God  working  in  them,  and  so  the  Apostle  declared  “I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,”  (Phil  4:  13.)  The  greatness 
of  the  Gospel  Plspensation  appeared  to  the  Apostle  from  two  impor- 
tant points  of  view.  h''irst,  in  contrast  with  the  Old  Testament, 
or  Jewish  Dispensation,  and  second,  in  its  absolute  universality,  or 
extension  to  the  Gentiles.  This  was  “ the  mystery,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,”  (Eph.  3 : 9.),  but 
was  now  made  known  through  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the  New 
Covenant.  The  great  purpose  of  God  was  “ the  gathering  together  in 
one  alt  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on 
earth;  even  in  Him,”  (Eph.  1:10.)  The  restitution  of  all  things, 
the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  making  one  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  “ God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them,”  (2  Cor.  5 : 19.)  This  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness  that  Paul 
declared  incontrovertibly  great,  (1  Tim  3 : 17) ; and  its  results  for 
salvation  or  condemnation  were  sucli  that  he  cried  out,  “ Who  is 
sufficient  foi-  these  things  ?”  (2  Cor.  2 : 14.) 

n.  A fourth  necessity  for  comfortably  and  successfully  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  a missionary  is  a deep  sympathy  with  those  for 
whom  he  labors.  It  is  consideration  of  the  condition,  state  or  sphere 
of  those  for  whom  his  life  is  to  be  spent.  This  the  Apostle  emphasizes 

when  he  says  “ Unto  me that  I should  preach  among  the 

Gentiles.”  This  the  Lord  emphasized  in  the  original  Commission  : 
“ Delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and/co9?i  the  Gentiles,  unto  'whom 
I send  thee.”  Then  followed  the  important  object  of  his  Mission — ap- 
pealing both  to  his  own  and  his  Lord’s  sympathies — ‘'■To  open  their 
eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  remission  of  sins  and  an 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  me,”  (Heb. 
26  ; 17.  18.  K.V.)  This  Commission  was  the  same  in  substance  and 
almost  identical  in  language  as  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  received,  as 
recorded  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  “ I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee  in 
righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give 
thee  for  a covenant  of  the  people,  for  a light  of  the  Gentiles ; to  open 
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tlie  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  house,”  (Is.  42  ; 6,7.)  All 
these  humane  motives  in  our  Lord’s  renewal  of  the  Commission  to  his 
chosen  servant  were  powerfully  reenforced  by  the  eternal  and  spiritual 
benefits  typified  thereby,  viz  ; “ that  they  may  receive  remission  of 
sins  and  an  inher  itance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in 
me.”  No  uncertainty  was  left  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  as  to  tlie  state  of 
those  to  whom  no  knowledge  of  this  salvation  should  come  ! What- 
ever else  they  might  receive  they  could  not  be  made  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  those  who  are  sanctified  through  faith  in  Christ. 

This  the  Apostle  confirms  in  his  reasoning  in  the  lOth  of  Eomans, 
on  the  necessity  of  the  preaching  and  hearing  of  the  w^ord  of  the  Gospel 
in  order  to  faith  in  Christ  and  to  calling  upon  God  for  salvation.  This 
it  was  that  made  the  Apostle  magnify  his  office,  that  made  him  willing 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  “ that  he  might  gain  the  more,” 
(Cor.  9 : 19.)  This  it  was  that  led  our  Lord,  “ being  found  in  fashion 
as  a man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  Cross,”  (Phil.  2 : 8.)  This  also  made  Paul  ready  to 
be  offered  that  he  might  fill  up  in  his  body  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for 
his  body — the  church’s  sake.  Perhaps  the  strongest  motive  any  man 
can  have  for  enduring  hardship  or  suffering  for  Christ  is  thus  supplied. 
It  is  not  in  supplementing  our  Lord’s  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men, 
for  in  this  he  was  absolutely  alone,  and  his  atonement  is  perfect : — hut 
it  is  the  fellowship  of  suffering  to  make  it  known,  to  bring  men  into  con- 
nection therewith.  In  other  words  Christ’s  atonement  is  perfect,  but 
not  self-declarative.  All  these  sufferings  are  in  vain  unless  men  are 
brought  into  contact  with  Christ  crucified  and  enabled  to  believe  in 
him.  It  is  this  that  made  Paul  the  true  Christian  soldier  ready  to  be 
poured  out  on  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  accept- 
ed in  Christ,  (Phil.  2 ; 17.) 

5.  A fifth  necessity  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  a missionary  is  distinct  and  definite  views  as  to  the  specific 
work  assigned  to  him,  and  singleness  of  aim  and  devotion  of  soul  in  its 
accomplishment.  “ The  Holy  Ghost  said  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  vm'k  whereunto  I have  called  them,”  (Act.  13  ; 2,5.) 
That  work  we  find  was  “ preaching  the  word  ” at  Salamis,  at  Paphos, 
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at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  wherever  they  went.  Our  Lord  had 
originally  through  his  commissioning  the  twelve,  and  afterwards  the 
seventy,  and  by  his  own  example  shown  broadly  the  sphere  and  nature 
of  their  labors.  His  last  command  was,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  •preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  Disciple  all  nations  by 
baptizing  them,  and  by  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I have  commanded  3’ou.”  He  had  said  before  this  to  his  enemies, 
“Behold  I send  unto  3^011  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes,  and  some 
of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify,”  (]\lark.  23  ; 34  ; Luke  11:89;  Heb. 
1 ; 8.)  Another  evangelist  in  giving  the  same  statement  calls  them, 
“ prophets  and  apostles.”  The  Lord  told  his  disciples  in  his  last  inter- 
view that  on  their  receiving  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  “ Ye  shall 
be  tvitnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  in 
Samaria  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,”  and  their  first 
act  after  receiving  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  zuitness-hearing, 
or  public  declaration  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  appearance  of 
the  tongues  of  fire,  and  the  gift  of  tongues  was  indicative  of  the  great 
instrumentality  for  the  dissemination  or  making  known  of  the  great 
salvation.  Peter  had  a like  experience  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and 
friends  at  Csesarea,  “ While  Prder  yet  spake  these  words  (of  the 
Gospel)  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  tliat  heard  the  word,”  (Act. 
10  : 44.)  Peter  and  John’s  testimony  before  the  people  concerning  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man,  and  their  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
Stephen’s  before  the  council  were  all  examples  of  the  power  of  the 
testimony  to  the  truth  by  the  tongue  and  with  the  wisdom  and  bold- 
ness imparted  by  the  spirit  of  God.  ISTo  one  had  more  definite  views 
as  to  the  agency  to  be  employed  for  the  salvation  of  man  than  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  said  “ Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize  ” — (1  Cor.  1 : 17.) 
to  administer  ordinances — “ but  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  While  he 
organized  churches,  ordained  elders,  shepherds  or  bishops  to  care  for 
and  feed  the  flock  of  God,  his  own  special  calling  was  rather  that  of 
an  evangelist,  that  by  him  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
fully  known.  He  was  a successor  of  the  prophets  rather  than  of  the 
priesthood.  Christ  and  the  whole  body  of  believers  are  priests ; His 
mission  was  to  make  known  “ the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.” 
Next  to  definite  views  as  to  the  scope  of  his  mission,  was  his  definite 
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aim  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourse,  and  the  manner  of 
making  it  known.  That  aim  was  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  the 
manner — with  great  plainness  and  directness  of  speech.  “ Not  with 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect.”  To  captivate  his  hearers  by  learned  address,  was  beneath  the 
earnestness  and  spirituality  of  his  miuistrj’.  He  did  not  wish  his 
hearers  faith  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  power  of  God. 
The  weapons  of  his  warfare  were  not  carnal  but  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down  imaginations  and 
every  high  thing  that  exaltest  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,” 
(2  Cor.  10  : 45.)  Acknowledgement  of,  and  dependence  on,  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  presenting  the  soul-humbling  truths  of  the  Gospel,  this  it 
was  that  made  the  word  preached  “ sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
inteuts  of  the  heart,”  (Heb.  4 : 12.) 

6.  A sixth  requisite  for  a successful  evangelist  is  an  abiding 
sense  of  personal  accountability  to  God  for  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  he  performs  his  duties.  “ It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a man 
be  found  faithful,”  (1  Cor.  4:1,2.)  but  what  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  ? Stewards  of  mysteries 
not  to  be  kept  for  themselves  but  to  be  faithfully  dispensed  to  others. 
^‘Ambassadors  for  Christ,” — His  honor  and  dignity  at  stake,  His  com- 
missions to  be  executed,  the  good  of  those  to  whom  he  is  sent  to  be 
consulted.  What  responsibility  like  this!  “A  wise  masterbuilder  ” 
laying  a right  foundation,  and  looking  well  as  to  what  he  or  others 
build  thereon,  knowing  the  test  to  which  all  is  to  be  subjected.  “ A 
husbandman  laboring  first  before  partaking  of  the  fruits.”  An  athlete 
so  running  as  to  obtain  the  prize.  “So  fighting  not  as  beating  the 
air.”  “ Keeping  his  own  body  under,  lest  having  preached  to  others 
he  himself  be  a castaway.”  “A  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ” 
“ enduring  hardness,  not  entangling  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a soldier.” 
Counting  not  his  life  dear  for  his  Master’s  sake,  nor  for  the  members  of 
his  church,  his  body’s  sake,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher 
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of  his  faith  and  at  last  he  can  boldly  say,  “ I am  ready  to  be  offered, 

I have  fought  a good  fight,  I have  kept  the  faith,  I have  finished  my 
course ; henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness 
which  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  in  that  day,  and  not  to  me 
only  but  unto  all  them  that  love  his  appearing,”  (2  Tim.  4 : 6-8.) 
Fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  faithfulness  to  the  souls  of  men, 
not  [)leasing  men  but  God,  as  one  who  is  to  stand  at  the  judgement- 
seat  of  Christ  to  receive  as  his  works  shall  be,  is  a solemn  and  soul- 
constraining  thought.  TSlot  fear  alone  but  love  and  gratitude  have 
much  to  do  therewith  : “ Love  I much  ? I am  much  forgiven  ; I’m 

a miracle  of  grace.”  A seventh  and  final  req[uisite  for  a successful 
missionary,  is  an  abiding  sense  of  the  Savior’s  personal  presence  and 
protection.  He  announced  as  the  reason  for  his  great  and  last  com- 
mand “ All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore ; ” (Matt.  23  : 18-20.)  and  he  added  a final  encourage- 

ment, “ Lo  I am  with  j’ou  alwaj',  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen.”  To  the  Apostle  Paul  he  said  at  the  outset,  ''delivering  thee 
from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,”  and  again  and  again, 

“ Fear  not  Paul,  I have  much  people  in  this  city,”  (Acts.  18: 
10,  Acts.  23  : 11,  27  :24.)  “ Ho  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,” 

“ As  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 
also  at  Kome.”  And  in  the  .shipwreck  “ Fear  not  Paul;  thou  must  be 
brought  before  Cae'^r  ; and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail 
with  thee,”  (Act.  26  ; 22.)  So  he  testified  before  Agrippa  “ Having 
obtained  help  of  God  I continue  unto  this  day,”  and  to  Timothy  he 
writes,  in  his  final  epistle,  “ At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me  notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and 
strengthened  me  ; that  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully  known, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear ; ” — all  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
prison  guards ; “ and  I was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion.” 
And  then  triumphantly  adds,  “ And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  Kingdom  ; to 
whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen.”  It  was  a like  vision  that 
Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  had  of  Jesus,  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  as  intent  on  his  faithful  witne.ss  closing  his  career  triumphantly 
in  death  crying,  “ Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  ' 
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to  their  charge/’  and  so  saying  he  fell  asleep.  Few  indeed  in  recent 
times  have  been  called  to  testify  with  their  life’s  blood  to  their  love 
and  fidelity  to  Jesus,  but  that  grace  seeins  now  to  be  renewed  to  his 
faithful  martyrs  on  the  mission  field.  How  many  this  past  summer,  this 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  been  called  to  seal  their 
holy  faith  and  calling  with  their  lives.  Many  others  have  hazarded 
their  lives  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  ■'  Let  us  be  imitators  of  such  as  through 
faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises.”  “ Those  that  over- 
came the  great  dragon,  that  old  .>^erpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ; and 
they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death”  (Kev.  12  : 9.  11). 

Under  these  several  heads,  that  fall  far  short  of  exhausting  the 
subject,  I have  sought  to  present  some  of  the  more  obvious  considera- 
tions for  deepening  our  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
our  glorious  calling.  I have  failed  most  in  not  showing  the  effect  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionar}"  hini'Clf  upon  others.  His  spiritual 
life  is  more  than  a sense  of  duty  or  even  of  privilege.  It  is  the  very 
life  of  Christ  inwrought  by  the  fellowhip  of  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding 
in  him.  “ Not  I but  Christ  in  me.”  It  was  so  with  the  blessed 
Lord  himself,  “ Not  I but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me.  He  doeth 
the  works,”  was  his  declaration.  This  was  the  perennial  fountain  of 
his  joy  and  power.  This  is  the  crown  of  any  life,  and  of  no  life  more 
than  one  called  to  minister  spiritual  life  to  others.  This  bore  the 
A])ostle  uj)  amid  all  weakness  of  believers,  or  opposition  of  unbelievers, 
— “ Thanks  be  unto  God  who  always  causes  us  to  triumph  through 
Christ  Jesus.”  He  had  a like  faith  for  others, — “ God  is  faithful  who 
has  promised  and  also  vrill  do  it,”  “ being  confident  of  this  very  thing 
that  he  who  hath  begun  a good  work  in  you  wilT  perfect  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ.”  (Phil.  1 : 6.  K.  V.)  It  is  with  such  views  of  our 
privileges  and  responsibilities  that  we  have  need  to  magnify  our 
calling  In  no  age  of  the  world  more  than  now,  this  age  of  secularism, 
of  formalism,  of  ritualism,  in  no  part  of  the  world  more  than  where 
our  lot  is  cast,  at  no  point  of  time  more  than  at  the  close  of  this  19th 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  close  of  the  1st  century  of 
modern  missions  has  there  been  a more  urgent  and  universal  ‘‘  call 
lor  Pentecostal  men,  for  Pentecostal  methods  and  for  the  Pentecostal 
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spirit.”  These  were  the  heads  of  a missionary  sermon  by  that  greatest 
of  preachers  of  tlie  present  century,  the  Kev.  Charles  H.  ypurgeon. 
How  much  his  sreat  and  cliivalrous  soul  has  done  for  the  cause  of 
evangelical  doctrine  in  the  world  ' An  evangelist  of  no  less  consecra- 
tion  and  of  far-reaching  influence  was  the  unordained  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
What  made  these  men  so  extensively  useful  in  their  respective  spheres 
is  no  less  imperatively  needed,  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  same  Lord 
and  Master  may  be  vouchsafed  to  each  one  of  us  called  to  be  ambas- 
sadors to  the  forty  and  flve  millions  of  Japan,  who  shall  be  made  his 
willing  subjects  in  the  day  of  his  power  ; and  to  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  precious  souls  in  the  Great  Empire  of  China  who  are  to 
become  loyal  members  of  the  kindgom  of  our  God,  and  of  his  Christ. 
Was  there  ever  such  a needy  time  as  this  in  the  whole  world’s  history  ? 
Two  great  and  ancient  nations,  with  intellectual  and  other  qualifica- 
tions to  make  them  ready  and  profitable  recipients  of  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Gospel,  undergoing  political  and  social  upheavals  prepara- 
tory to  the  passing  away  of  the  old  and  the  receiving  of  a new 
civilization  ; with  hundreds  of  missionaries  both  men  and  women,  nf 
culture  and  piety,  with  thousands  of  supporters  in  Christian  lands  ; 
and  yet  very  little  progress  made  in  the  rapid,  or  deep,  or  extensive 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Whence  is  this  disproportion  of  results  to 
the  opportunities  and  means  afforded  and  employed  ? It  must  be  in 
the  lack  of  the  true  Spirit  of  evangelism.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
Lord  is  saying  unto  us,  as  unto  the  Jews,  returned  from  Civptivity  at 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  Not  by  an  army  (by  numbers),  (R.  V. 
margin),  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord.”  (Zech.  4 : 6.) 
Did  not  our  Lord  guard  his  early  disciples  from  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  extend  the  Gospel  by  their  own  power,  by  counselling  them  to  await 
the  enduement  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  them.^ 
They  continuously  sought  and  received  that  power  by  which  alone  the 
Kingdom  of  God  can  be  extended  among  men.  That  kingdom  has 
received  new  and  marked  developments  from  time  to  time  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  lias  been  shed  forth  upon  his  church  and  upon  the  world. 
No  greater  need  no  greater  boon  can  we  crave  for  ourselves,  or  for 
those  among  whom  our  lot  is  cast — these  great  apathetic  nations — 
tlian  the  all-enlightening,  all-quickening  spirit  of  the  living  God. 
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Come  from  the  four  winds,  0 breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain 
ihai  they  may  live,  and  stand  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army.”  (Ez.  37  : 9-10.) 


HINDRANCES  TO  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 
OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 


Kev.  D.  B.  Schneuer,  D.l).,  E.  C.  U.  S.,  Sendai. 

It  is  with  much  misgiving  that  I undertake  to  present  the  paper 
for  this  morning’s  devotional  hour.  The  subject  is  a vastly  important 
one,  and  tliere  are  before  me  many  whose  experience  in  the  spiritual 
life  is  deeper  and  broader  than  mine.  May  the  Divine  Spirit  grant 
us  his  aid,  so  that  although  feebly  begun  this  fourth  devotional  hour 
may  again  be  a season  of  refreshing  before  the  Lord. 

The  “ hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  ” — what 
arc  they?  The  hindrances  to  the  .spiritual  life  of  the  missionary 
should  I think  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  common  to  all  Chris- 
tian workers  and  tho.se  peculiar  to  the  missionary. 

The  hindrances  of  the  finst  kind,  namely,  those  met  with  by 
Christ’s  servants  everywhere  are  tho.se  that  come,  not  from  without, 
but  from  within.  They  are  manifold  in  form  but  one  in  principlci 
and  that  principle  is  what  St.  Paul  calls  “ the  old  man.”  Wlien  I 
was  a boy  I imagined  that  missionaries  were  a sort  of  semi-spiritualized 
beings,  almost  too  holy  to  tread  common  earth.  But  I know  better 
now.  To  my  sorrow  I have  learned  that  though  one  be  transportal 
over  land  and  sea  and  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  old  self 
which  troubled  him  before,  will  go  with  him  like  his  own  shadow  and 
will  so  continue  to  assert  itself  in  his  life  that  he  ofttimes  needs  to 
exclaim,  ‘‘O  wretched  man  that  I am  ! Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?”  Too  often  do  we  catch  ourselves  laying  tiie 
blame  for  our  unchristlikeness  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  life — 
upon  our  separation  from  Christian  lands,  upon  the  people,  upon  the 
climate,  upon  our  fellow-missionaries  and  what  not,  when  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  deep  and  subtle  working's  of  our  own  sinful 
hearts.  Too  much  thought  of  self,  too  much  indulgence  of  the  flesh, 
too  much  indifference  about  the  salvation  of  the  multitudes  around 
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,is — these  are  the  things  that  poison  the  life  of  the  missionary  as  well 
as  of  other  men.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  Tliis  hindrance  from 
within,,  tlioiigli  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laissionarv,  in  his  life  too 
stands  foremost 

Yet  although  all  other  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
uiissioiiary  must  be  considered  secondary  to  this  one,  there  are  spiritual 
hindrances  that  are  peculiar  to  the  life  of  the  mi.ssionary  It  is,  I 
think,  specially  our  purpose  to  look  into  the  face  of  the.se  on  this 
occasion.  Let  us  then,  secondly,  take  up  this  kind  of  hindrances. 

As  all  persons  differ  from  each  other,  .so  the  .spiritual  hindrances 
of  no  two  persons  are  just  the  same.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
not  from  my  own  experience  and  observation  only,  but  w'ith  the  aid 
of  kind  suggestions  from  others,  I would  enumerate  five  filings  which 
often  prove  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  in  Japan. 

1.  First  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  period  of  language  study. 
The  new  missionary  comes  upon  the  scene  of  his  labors  filled  with  that 
spirit  of  devotion  which  impelled  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  home, 
country  and  friends,  and,  perhaps  upon  the  prospect  of  a promising 
career,  and  go  and  give  up  his  life  to  the  missionary  cause.  But 
when  he  arrives  upon  the  field  his  first  work  is  not  to  impart  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  to  others.  He  can  not  preach  to  the  people  ; he 
can  not  speak  to  them,  and  he  realizes  that  his  inability  does  not  give 
them  any  special  concern.  His  first  work  is  (or  should  be)  to  sit 
down  for  three  full  years  to  acquire  a working  knovdedge  of  the  most 
difficult  language  on  earth.  During  these  years,  excepting  perhaps  in 
the  larger  foreign  communitie.' , he  hears  few  sermons  that  are  intel- 
ligible to  him  ; he  derives  little  benefit  fi'om  the  worship  he  attends 
most  of  the  literature  which  he  is  obliged  to  study  until  it  is  thread- 
bare, for  the  sake  of  the  language^  furnishes  no  fuel  for  his  missionary 
enthu.sitism.  His  ardor  cools,  he  feels  the  inspiration  of  Christlike 
purposes  less  and  les.s,  his  scholastic  attainments  are  almost  forgotten, 
and  his  soul  becomes  hungry  and  lean. 

2.  Before  this  time  of  soul-withering  language  study  is  over 
another  proce.ss  has  begun.  The  mi.ssionary  has  begun  to  feel  the  force 
of  his  environments.  His  sensibilities  become  dulled.  If  at  first  “ his 
spirit  was  stirred  in  him  as  he  saw  cities  wholly  given  to  idolatry,’^ 
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it  is  not  so  stirred  any  more.  If  Ills  moral  sense  was  at  first  .sliockcd 
by  t)ie  sights  and  sonnds  and  practices  that  greeted  his  attention,  they 
are  not  so  slioclvcd  any  more.  lie  has  become  accustomed  to  his  sur- 
roundings,— morally  and  spiritually  acclimated  ; wiiich  means,  not 
that  the  surroundings  have  changed,  but  that  he  has  changed,  that, 
although  he  may  be  profoundly  unconscious  of  it.  the  whole  tone  of 
his  moral  and  spiritual  life  has  been  lowered  by  his  unchristian  sur- 
roundings. Again,  as  in  the  physical  air  of  this  country  there  is  said 
to  be  a lack  of  ozone,  so  the  s])iiilual  atmosphere  lacks  the  bracing 
quality  that  characterizes  a Ciiri.stiao  laud.  No  great  Christian  gath- 
erings, no  large  Christian  movements,  no  prevailing  Christian  senti- 
ment, no  inspiring  Christian  “ go,”  to  use  a colloquialism,  here  inspire 
the  heart.  The  spiritual  lethargy  .so  apt  to  creep  over  the  missionary 
on  account  of  this  lack  of  stimulus,  is  aggravated  by  the  positively 
depressing  influence  of  the  utterly  different  religious  views  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  around  him.  By  them  the  very  foundations  of  his 
faith  are  not  recognized.  The  ignorant  can  not  see  why  their  god’s 
whom  they  can  see  are  not  just  as  good  as  the  Christian’s  God  whom 
they  can  not  see.  As  for  the  educated, — although  a profound  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  a host  of  educated  and  public  men  W'ho  have  in 
times  past  and  are  to-day,  in  ways  known  and  unknown,  giving  coun- 
tenance and  help  to  the  Christian  movement, — yet  as  a class,  material- 
i.stic  and  agnostic  themselves,  the  educated  look  upon  Christianity 
as  only  another  form  of  superstition,  and  regard  its  propagators  as 
engaged  in  a foolish,  if  not  mischievous,  enterprise.  Even  the  foreign 
press,  with  several  note- worthy  exceptions,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
tourists  from  Christian  lands,  have  no  sympathy  to  show  for  the  mis- 
sionary’s work.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  amid  these  things  the  buoyancy 
of  the  missionary’s  spiritual  life  often  gives  place  to  listle.s.sne,ss  and 
-depression  ? 

3.  A third  hindrance  is  that  of  overwork.  The  o])portun!ties 
are  many  and  the  fields  are  inviting.  So,  very  often  before  even  a 
bare  w'orking  knowledge  of  the  language  is  acquired,  the  missionary 
finds  hini.solf  entangled  in  a net-work  of  routine  duties  that  keeps  him 
in  a state  of  feverish  hurry  month  after  month,  year  after  j'ear.  If 
the  work  that  keeps  him  so  bn.sy  were  that  of  actual  preaching  or 
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teaching,  he  might  be  spiritually  helped  rather  than  hindered.  But  it 
is  not  these  things  that  keep  driving  him  ; it  is  the  macliinery  of  the 
work, — the  meetings  for  conference  and  consultation,  the  details  of 
management,  tlie  deciding  of  questions,  tlie  hearing  of  requests,  the 
writing  of  reports,  the  care  of  mission  property  and  mission  finances, 
the  social  requirements,  and  a multitude  of  the  other  things  that  crowd 
themselves  upon  him  every  waking  hour  of  day  or  night.  As  a result 
there  is  little  time  for  that  fulness  of  communion  with  God  and  the 
study  of  His  Word,  that  peace  of  mind  and  Christlikeness  of  manner, 
which  are  yet  so  necessary  to  the  spiritual  effectiveness  of  his  mission- 
ary life.  Unable  to  replenish  himself  by  reading  and  study,  his  direct 
work  becomes  more  and  more  perfunctory,  mere  mechanical  giving 
out  with  less  and  less  of  heart  in  it. 

4.  Fourthly',  lack  of  intimate  contact  with  the  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  Germany  theological  students  after  losing  their  faith 
under  the  rationalistic  teachings  of  the  universities,  regain  it  as 
pastors  at  the  bedsides  of  the  dying.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  what  quickens  and  deejiens  the  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful 
Christian  pastor  in  the  home  lauds  more  than  any  other  earthly  agency 
is  his  being  admitted  into  the  inmost  chambers  of  men’s  souls  in  the 
supreme  hours  of  sorrow, — distress,  sickne.s.«,  death.  Such  experiences 
call  upon  all  that  is  within  him  to  be  spotless  and  efficient  so  as  to 
worthily  tread  these  sacred  portals.  But  such  are  not  as  a rule  the 
ex[)erience3  of  the  missionaiy.  He  is  not  often  admitted  into  the 
inner  chambers.  The  reasons  are  manifold  and  obvious.  The  mis- 
sionary wisely  works  alongside  of  and  through  Japanese  co-laborers, 
and  these  naturally  get  into  close  relation  with  the  people  rather  than 
he.  Moreover  the  missionary  in  most  cases  must  extend  his  labors 
over  a large  territory,  and  has  little  chance  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  witli  any  one  group  of  Christians.  Lack  of  fluency  in  the 
language  is  with  many  another  reason.  Then  there  is  the  difference 
of  race  which  is  not  easily  forgotten  on  either  side  ; and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  living  and  in  customs,  tastes  and  feelings. 
Again  there  is  the  divisive  effect  of  mutual  misundei’standings  and 
wrongs.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  the 
missionary  to  be  among  the  people  as  a good  shepherd,  tender  and 
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mellowed  and  hallowed  bv  sharing  with  them  their  deepest  experien- 
ces of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  death  ! Great  is  the  danger  that  he 
hec(jme  coldly  critical  and  exacting  and  hard,  and  thus  unchristlike  ! 

5.  ] n the  fifth  place  we  may  group  together  certain  hindrances, 

which,  though  as  serious  as  the  preceding,  are  less  general.  One  of 
these  is  the  effects  of  isolation.  Far  removed  from  the  moral  support 
of  his  fellow-workers,  without  Sabbath  si.'rvices  and  prayer  meetings, 
excepting  in  an  imperfectly  umhrotood  language,  all  around  him 
spiritual  deadness,  no  Sabbath-keeping,  little  appreciation  of  the 
motives  that  actuate  him,  the  little  meetings  of  Christians  often  more 
of  a disappointment  than  a help,  the  missionary  sometimes  becomes 
heavy-hearted  and  faint.  Another  trouble  is  the  choking  of  the  flow 
of  spiritual  life  through  uncongenial  companionship.  People  utterly 
without  affinity  for  each  other  are  obliged  to  live  and  work  together 
in  closest  intimacy,  find  he  they  ever  so  well-intentioned,  they  are  a 
constant  trial  to  each  other.  The  sense  of  failure  that  comes  to  more 
than  one  missionary  also  frequently  comes  in  as  a verily  paralyzing 
element  in  the  spiritual  life.  The  missionary,  though  talented,  con- 
scientious and  faithful,  may  from  tie  very  beginning  fail  to  find  hear- 
ty acceptance  with  the  people.  Or  he  may  he  acceptable  for  awhile, 
and  the  work  of  his  hands  may  seem  to  prosper  ; hut  in  later  years  he 
finds  the  results  of  half  a life-time  of  work  apparently  crumbling  into 
ashes,  his  popularity  transferred  to  others,  and  himself  left  forsaken 
and  seemingly  a useless  incumbrance  ; and,  like  a John  the  Baptist  in 
prison,  he  becomes  morbid  and  gloomy.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  this 
point  ought  to  have  a more  conspicuous  place,  is  the  physical  deterior- 
ation that  overtakes  so  many  missionaries  sooner  or  later.  The  phy- 
sical conditions  are  diff.n-ent  from  those  in  the  home  lands,  the  sanitary 
conditions  yet  undeveloped,  and  the  more  enthusiastically  the  faithful 
missionary  presses  on  in  his  work  the  more  he  exposes  himself  to  the 
dangers  of  these  conditions.  Moreover,  the  life  of  the  missionary 
is  one  of  inevitable  nervous  tension.  And  in  addition  to  all,  his 
unnecessary  or  enforced  neglect  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  too 
frequently  aggravate  the  evil.  But  whatever  the  circumstances  or 
justifications-may  be,  the  result  is  sure,  namely,  that  of  enfeebled  or 
broken  down  health.  And  that  ruined  health  is  a hindrance,  especial- 
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ly  to  that  inexhaustible  patience,  that  complete  control  of  temper,  that 
charity  and  long-suffering,  that  courageous  faith  and  never-failing 
hope  which  are  such  essential  elements  of  the  true  Christlike  spiritual 
life  is  too  sadly  evident  to  need  argument. 

Something  like  this,  the  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
missionary  appear  to  me  to  be.  But  merely  to  set  these  hindrances  in 
array  before  ourselves  and  lament  over  them  would  be  worse  than 
folly.  The  question  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? How  shall  we 
meet  them  as  they  will  yet  come  to  us  in  our  future  missionary  ca- 
reers ? Oh,  would  that  this  Conference  could  be  made  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  overcoming  of  these  obstacles ! 

As  for  the  chief  hindrances,  that  of  the  old  ego,  the  first  step  is 
to  recogni/.e  his  probable  presence  in  all  our  missionary  difficulties. 
His  presence  may  be  so  completely  disguised  as  to  be  unsuspected  ; but 
generally  be  is  there.  Let  us  take  that  for  granted.  Then  what  shall 
we  do  ? The  writer  of  Hebrews  says  ; “ Our  God  is  a consuming 
fire.”  If  we  live  near  to  God  we  get  Turned.  Burning  is  a painful 
process.  But  that  which  gets  consumed  is  the  old  dross  of  self ; the 
Christlike  life  remains  and  shines  forth  with  purer  brightness.  Let  us 
then  draw  near  to  this  Consuming  Fire  day  by  day  until  the  old  self  is 
purged  away. 

Taking  up  the  biudrauces  from  without  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  missionary,  I think  in  a general  way  they  may  be  reduced,  and  if 
they  can  be  reduced  they  should  be  reduced.  For  in  this  race  above 
all  others,  it  is  necessary  to  “ lay  aside  every  weight.” 

The  impoverishing  influence  of  language  study  may  in  a 
measure  be  overcome  by  engaging  in  a small  amount  of  direct  work 
for  the  salvation  of  those  around  us.  There  is  opportunity  for  this 
almost  anywhere  in  Japan  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language.  This  will  not  hinder  study,  and  will  supply  that  direct 
contact  with  souls  which  is  a necessity  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  depressing  influence  of  our  environments  can  to  some 
extent  be  counteracted  by  the  cultivation  of  an  eye  for  nobler  traits 
of  Japanese  life  and  character.  For  there  are  in  Japanese  life  many 
evidences  that  that  Light  “ which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  ” has  been  present  with  this  people  and  has  been 
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preparing  them  for  the  full  salvation  of  tlie  Incarnate  Christ. 
Moreover,  there  is  lielp  in  constant  communion  with  that  which  is: 
high  and  holy  through  the  faithful  study  of  God’s  woi'd  and  tlie 
diligent  reading  of  such  other  literature  as  is  fitted  to  stimulate  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  Missionary  furloughs  at  proper  intervals 
are  also  helps  here,  for  they  serve  the  purpose  of  an  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  toning  up. 

The  dangers  of  over-work  can  be  reduced  by  caution  about  the 
multiplication  of  machinery.  Let  the  missionary  conscientiously 
beware  of  getting  “ too  many  irons  into  the  fire.”  Let  him  beware 
of  taking  up  more  stations  or  establishing  more  schoi  1 • than  his 
Board  can  properly  man.  Let  him  guard  against  multiplying  meet- 
ino-s  and  classes  and  committees  and  associations  until  there  is  no  time 

O 

left  for  study  and  meditation  and  prayer  and  rest.  Thus  will  he  be 
the  more  able  to  have  in  him  the  ‘‘  same  mind  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 

The  lack  of  intimate  felloj^ship  with  the  people — what  of  this  ? 
Bringing  with  us  as  we  do  that  Gospel  under  whose  benign  power 
the  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Greek,  bond  and  free,  male  and 
female,  are  wiped  out,  and  all  become  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  surely  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  increasingly  close  and  hallowed  communion 
between  Japanese  and  missionary.  Are  any  among  us  parents  Let 
us  recall  for  a moment  how  we  rejoice  when  our  children  do  well  and 
how  when  they  do  wrong  and  even  trample  upon  our  very  hearts,  we 
arc  not  angry  blit  pained  and  sorrowful.  When  they  are  unfortunate 
we  pity  them,  and  in  no  case  do  we  delight  to  publish  abroad  their 
faults,  but  rather  keep  the  knowledge  of  them  hidden  in  our  own, 
ho]‘)ing  to  lead  the  precious  loved  ones  to  overcome  their  sins,  praying 
that  the  tottering  footsteps  may  at  last  reach  the  safety  of  the  eternal 
home.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  feeling  now  knowm  to  earth,  it  seems  to 
mo  that  this  comes  nearest  to  giving  us  an  exact  clue  as  to  what  our 
state  of  heart  should  be  toward  the  people  for  whom  we  are  spending 
our  lives.  But  it  is  a state  of  heart  to  which  we  can  perhaps  not 
fully  attain  ; it  may  be  beyond  us.  Our  finite  spirits  are  too  small. 
And  yet  we  can  make  progress  toward  it ; we  may  approach  it  in  our 
feelings  toward  a few,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  we  succeed  we  gain 
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access  to  these  Oriental  hearts  (the  whole  world  is  kin),  and  our  own 
spiritual  lives  will  be  unspeakably  enriched. 

As  for  the  hindrances  arising  from  isolation,  uncongenial  com- 
panionship, the  sense  of  failure,  these  too  can  to  some  extent  be 
obviated  by  wise  management.  The  failure  of  health  can  to  a large 
extent  be  prevented  by  strict  obedience  to  the  divine  will  as  written 
in  the  sacred  books  of  our  physical  constitutions. 

But  over  and  above  all  this  remains  the  fact  that  in  the  main 
these  various  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  will 
always  exist  so  long  as  missionary  work  is  necessary.  The  language 
must  always  be  studied,  the  depressing  influence  of  the  surroundings 
will  always  be  felt,  the  missionary  will  always  be  more  or  less  over- 
worked and  his  relations  with  the  people  can  never  become  as  close 
as  with  those  of  his  own  blood.  What  we  need  to  do  therefore  is  not 
to  keep  vainly  hoping  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  these  hindran- 
ces, nor  lament  and  fret  over  them  and  pity  ourselves,  but  by  the 
alchemy  of  divine  grace  to  transmute  these  leaden  hindrances  into 
golden  lielps  for  our  spiritual  life.  We  know  that  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary service  has  produced  some  of  the  noblest  saints  that  have 
ever  trodden  this  earth, — Paul  the  apostle,  Columba  and  Boniface, 
Carey  and  Judson,  Marty n,  Livingstone,  Patou,  and  a host  of  others,, 
a grand  galaxy  of  God’s  most  precious  sons.  Paul,  beaten  with  rods 
and  imprisoned,  Martyn,  sick  and  faint,  riding  over  tlie  desert  wastes 
of  Persia,  Paton,  digging  the  grave  of  his  wife  with  his  own  hands,. 
— were  these  without  spiritual  hindrances  ? Nay,  rather  were  these 
great  because  they  converted  their  appalling  hindrances  into  great 
stepping  stones  to  rise  into  very  near  fellowship  with  their  blessed 
and  eternal  Lord.  And  what  they  did  we  may  do, — yea,  what  they  did 
has  already  been  done  by  many  revered  ones  in  this  land,  some  living, 
some  fallen  on  sleep,  whose  lives  have  become  strong  and  beautiful 
and  bright  through  these  very  hindrances  about  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  with  which  they  have  faithfully  wrestled.  Out  of  the  car- 
cass may  come  honey.  The  charming  lotus  grows  by  transforming 
into  marvellous  beauty  the  tilth  of  its  miry  bed.  “■  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,”  not  because  God  orders 
all  outward  events  to  suit  the  special  welfare  of  his  people,  but 
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because  He  voucliafes  to  them  that  spiritual  superiority  which  en- 
ables them  to  transform  all  things  into  blessings  for  their  inner  life. 
These  hindrances,  instead  of  being  obstructions  in  our  way  may 
become  to  us  heights  to  scale,  whose  tops  lift  us  into  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God.  Over-work  and  drudgery  may  become  radiant  in  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  all  a part  of  our  one  sacrifice  for  Him  who 
sacrificed  all  for  us.  The  uncongenial  co- worker,  the  consciousness 
of  failure,  the  decline  of  health  are  all  opportunities  which  beckon 
to  us  to  show  the  Christlike  spirit  and  call  us  to  rise  a step  higher  in 
the  Christian’s  path.  And,  lastly,  our  isolation,  our  untoward  sur- 
roundings, the  lack  of  intimate  fellowship  with  men  may  drive  us 
closer  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  When  we  remember  these  things, 
when  we  rest  ourselves  upon  the  promise,  “The  eternal  God  is  thy 
refuge  and  underneath  ai'e  the  everlasting  arms,”  and  wlien  we  hear 
ringing  in  our  ears  the  words  of  the  Master,  “ Lo  I am  with  vou 
alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  shall  we  not  become  bold 
and  defiant  in  heart  and  say,  no,  these  hindrances  shall  not  hurt  us  ; 
they  shall  be  our  helps  to  glorify  in  our  lives  the  spirit  of  Him  for 
whom  death  itself  became  the  gateway  to  a resurrection  and  who 
through  his  death  also  achieved  eternal  life  for  his  people. 


CHKISTIAN  LITEEATURE  IN  JAPAN. 

FIRST  PAPER. 


The  Preparation  and  Spread  of  Christian  Literature  : Past  Work 
and  Present  Needs. 

T.  T.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  A.  P.  C.,  Kyoto. 

First  a word  in  reference  to  Japanese  literature  in  general.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a literary  people,  and,  again, 
that  they  read  very  little.  Neither  statement  is  correct.  The  earliest 
Japanese  book  extant  is  the  Kojilii^  or  Record  of  Ancient  Matters, 
'Avritten  712  A.D,,  a date  almost  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  earliest 
fliterary  productions  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  From  that  far  off  day 
to  this,  Japanese  literature  has  flowed  on  in  a coi)ious  and  unbroken 
stream,  througli  the  double  channel  of  the  Japanese  language  and  the 
Chinese.  Speaking  of  this,  Prof.  Chamberlain  says;  ‘'■Chinese  has 
been  generally  preferred  for  grave  subjects — law,  for  instance,  and 
history ; Japanese  for  poetry,  romance  and  other  branches  of  belles- 
lettres.”  Books  in  both  these  languages  from  very  ancient  times  have 
been  both  numerous  and  widely  read.  Many  intelligent  Japanese  of 
to-day  are  enthusiastic  readers  and  admirers  of  the  old  literature  of 
'their  country.  Chamberlain,  following  the  lead  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow, 
proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  this  literature.  Satow’s  classification 
■.is  made  under  sixteen  heads  and  includes  a large  number  of  works  on 
a great  variety  of  subjects,  showing  clearly  the  literary  tastes  and 
proclivities  of  the  Japanese  people  from  very  early  times.  To  this 
already  long  list  Chamberlain  adds  another  head  which  he  designates 
“ Europeanized  Literature  ; ” and  under  which  he  says  ; “ The  recent 

opening  of  the  country  was  the  deathblow  to  Japanese  literature 
proper.  True,  thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  still  pour  annually 
from  the  press — more,  probably,  than  at  any  previous  time.  But  the 
greater  number  are  either  translations  of  European  works,  or  else 
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Works  convening  European  ideas.”  As  to  the  value  of  ancient  Japan- 
ese literature  the  writer  of  the  above  is  more  than  sceptical.  He 
declares  that  what  it  most  lacks  is  genius;  that  ‘‘it  lacks  thought, 
logical  grasp,  depth  of  pathos.”  Yet,  he  cheerfully  grants  that  it  has 
a certain  charm  of  its  own  and  that  it  is  of  value  to  the  student  of 
history,  philology,  etc. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  New  Japan 
than  the  rapid  production  and  wide  circulation  of  general  literature. 
A little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  there  was  not  a news- 
])aper  or  a magazine  in  all  the  empire  ; and  as  for  books  they  were, 
as  already  intimated,  largely  Chinese  and  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
To-day  the  whole  land  is  flooded  with  hooks,  pamphlets,  tracts  and 
periodicals  of  all  sorts.  Beading  matter  is  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  multitude  and  claims  the  attention  of  all  classes  even  of  the 
peasant  and  the  coolie.  This  revolution  in  the  literary  world  did  not 
take  [dace  without  its  difficulties  and  its  martyrs,  even.  Under  the 
old  regime  Samurai  (the  vassals)  were  allowed  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation such  as  the  times  afforded,  and  also  considerable  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  within  their  own  ranks.  Thus  in  a measure  the 
way  was  open  for  the  incoming  of  a new  literary  era.  About  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  there  were  a few  Japanese  scholars 
familiar  with  the  Dutch  language.  Men  of  this  class  soon  began 
eagerly  to  collect  information  concerning  the  outside  world  and  to 
publish  it,  but  the  government  of  the  Shogun  was  not  ready  for  a step 
so  far  in  advance.  The  patriotic  Samurai  who  had  begun  to  move  in 
the  matter  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  in  some  cases  either  executed 
or  driven  to  commit  suicide.  They  were  however  really  the  inaugu- 
rators  of  a new  era  in  the  world  of  letters.  Of  what  has  since  come 
to  pass  in  the  one  line  of  journalism  alone,  let  a recent  Japanese  writer 
tell  the  story.  Says  Mr.  T.  J.  Nakagawa  in  the  May  (1900)  number 
of  the  Forum  : According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  now 
published  in  Japan  745  periodicals,  of  which  Tokyo  has  201,  Osaka 
56  and  Kyoto  51.  The  report  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  does 
not  give  the  number  of  daily  newspapers,  hut  I estimate  that  it  is 
about  150.  Tokyo  alone  has  twenty,  and  yet,  a little  more  than 
twenty  yeare  ago,  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  of  Japan  a. 
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single  regular  publication  to  which  the  name  newspaper  could  justly 
have  been  applied.”  As  to  literature  in  its  more  permanent  form, 
the  saying  that  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  is  as  true  in 
this  country  as  anywhere  else.  In  all  the  great  cities  there  are  publish- 
ing houses,  and  almost  every  village  has  its  bookstore.  Books 
are  to  he  had  on  all  subjects,  social,  political,  scientific  and  religious. 
Books  in  foreign  languages,  especially  in  English,  are  plentiful 
and  widely  circulated,  as  any  one  may  see  by  a glance  at  the 
book-stores  in  certain  districts  of  Tokyo  and  elsewhere.  Not  only 
is  this  foreign  literature  widely  disseminated  ; it  exerts  a powerful 
influence  on  a large  number  of  Japanese  minds.  The  number 
of  Japanese  who  can  read  English  fairly  vvell  is  large  and  growing. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for  missionaries  to  meet,  even 
in  remote  country  districts,  school-masters  and  other  professional 
men  who  have  read  more  or  less  extensively  the  writings  of  Shakes- 
peare, Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Guizot,  Longfellow  and  other  standard 
writers.  Editors  of  Japanese  periodicals  have  on  their  tables  such 
magazines  as  the  Century,  Forum,  Contemporary  Review  ; and  such 
papers  as  the  Independent,  the  Nation  and  the  Spectator.  But  the 
longing  for  something  to  read  is  not  confined  to  the  educated  classes. 
The  Japanese  people,  higli  and  low,  are  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind.  Hence,  if  the  supply  of  reading  matter  is  great,  so  also  is  the 
fiemand,  and  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christians  have  not  been 
slow  in  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  this  condition  of  things. 
Hitherto  however  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  put  forth 
under  serious  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  many  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  work  done  can  not  be  regarded  as  altogether 
satisfactory.  But  no  department  of  missionary  work  can  be  of  greater 
importance  or  fraught  with  more  far-reaching  possibilities  of  good. 

Some  one  has  said  : “ It  is  a trite  saying  that  Christian  literature 

is  indispensable ; and  like  most  trite  sayings,  it  is  trite  because  it  is 
true.”  From  the  beginning  the  Christian  Church  has  recognized  the 
need  and  labored  to  supply  it.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time  Chris- 
tian literature  has  an  especial  value  as  a means  of  spreading  the 
Grospel.  This  is  a day  of  quick  and  easy  transportation  when  printed 
matter  can  be  carried  far  and  wide  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  the 
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wind.  True,  the  press  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  preacher.  The- 
living  voice  will  always  have  its  own  peculiar  charm  and  power ; it 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  as  a means  of  persuading  man  to  forsake 
sin  and  live  for  eternity  and  for  God.  But  the  press  can  now  do  much 
of  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  the  preacher  and  do  it  to  better 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  printed  page  can  often  go  whei’e  the  preacher 
can  not.  Without  question  the  wide  dilfusion  of  ideas  and  sentiments 
l)y  means  of  the  press  is  the  greatest  creative  force  of  tlie  present  day. 
It  is  a fact  of  the  greatest  importance  that  one  can  sit  at  home,  though 
it  be  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  world,  and  hold  communion  with, 
and  be  instructed  by,  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  minds  of  every 
land.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a fact  must  be  taken  account 
of  in  Christian  work. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  insight  into  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  preparing  and  circulating  Christian  literature  in 
Japan,  I shall  consider  the  subject  under  the  three  heads.  Tracts^  Books 
and  Periodicals, 

Tracts. — The  American  Tract  Society  began  its  work  in  Japan  as 
early  as  the  year  1874,  sending  in  that  year  the  sum  of  $208  to 
different  missions  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  Christian  literature.  This  plan  of  making  annual  grants  to 
the  missions  was  continued  by  the  Tract  Society  until  the  year  1878, 
when  the  amount  sent  had  increased  to  $815.  By  the  year  1880  two 
committees  had  been  created,  one  in  Tokyo  and  the  other  in  Osaka, 
which  thereafter  had  the  overaight  of  the  work.  These  committees 
continued  in  operation  till  1891.  In  the  meantime,  the  London 
Religious  Tract  Society  had  likewise  undertaken  w'ork  in  Japan.  The 
earliest  available  record  of  its  work  is  dated  February  7th,  1876.  On 
that  day,  it  is  recorded  that  a meeting  of  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society  was  held  at  No.  18, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  The  Rev.  John  Piper  was  elected  chairman  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Waddell  secretary  This  committee,  with  various  changes 
in  its  personnel,  continued  its  work  for  several  years  with  very  grati- 
fying results  ; but  the  time  soon  came  when  it  was  felt  that  the  work 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  that  of  the  London  Religious 
Tract  Society  should  lie  united.  Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of 
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these  Societies,  The  Tract  Societies’  Committee  ” was  formed  in 
1891.  The  committee  consisted  of  ten  members  representing  both 
English  and  American  Mission  Boards  or  Societies.  Annual  grants 
of  money  were  made  l)y  each  of  the  Tract  Societies  to  this  committee  ; 
and  from  these  funds  and  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  the  salary  of  an 
agent,  the  Kev.  W.  John  White,  together  with  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  books  and  tracts, 
was  paid.  But  in  tlie  fall  of  1897  the  American  Tract  Society,  owing 
to  financial  embarrassments,  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  its  connection 
with  the  work  in  Japan.  The  work  was  then  carried  on  for  a time 
Avith  the  aid  of  the  London  Society  only.  But  the  time  was  already 
ripe  for  another  change  of  organization  ; and  after  conference  with 
both  of  the  home  Societies,  the  Tract  Societies’  Committee  resolved 
itself  into  The  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  This  society,  though 
on  an  independent  basis  so  far  as  its  organization  is  concerned,  bas  the 
cordial  goodwill  of  the  home  Societies  and  is  so  constituted  that  it' 
may  receive  aid  from  them  and  also  solicit  funds  in  Japan  and  else- 
where. Thus,  through  various  changes,  extending  over  many  yeai-s, 
the  organization  has  reached  a form  Avhich,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to> 
be  permanent ; and  the  day  is  looked  forward  to  when  the  work  can 
be  taken  OA'er  by  the  Japanese  Church  and  tlie  Society  become  a 
Japanese  institution.  From  a day  of  small  beginnings  the  work  has 
grown  into  very  large  proportions.  Keference  to  results  will  be  made 
later  on  in  this  paper. 

W e must  now  go  back  a little.  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  very  beginnings  of  tract  work  in  this  country.  What 
was  the  very  first  tract  ever  printed  in  the  Japanese  language  ? 
What  Avas  the  first  white  winged  messenger  sent  forth  to  tell  of  the 
true  God  and  his  loA'e  ? Kecoi'ds  are  feAv,  some  voices  are  silent, 
heads  have  grown  grey  and  memories  are  failing ; so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  between  rival  claims.  But  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  first  thing  in  the  way  of  a tract  for  general 
distribution  Avas  published  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  probably  about  the 
year  1870  or  1871.  This  was  not  an  original  production,  but  consisted 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lords’  Prayer  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  It  was  called  the  Sanydbun^  and  was  printed  from  wooden 
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blocks,  as  metal  type  was  not  to  be  had,  This  was  soon  followed  by 
the  publication  of  a translation  from  the  Chinese,  by  Dr.  Hepburn,  of 
Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee’s  tract  called  the  Origin  of  all  Things*  A tract 
entitled  the  Great  Love  of  God  was  translated  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  K.  M.  Youngman  and  published  in  1873.  This  tract  is  still  on 
the  list  of  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  By  this  time  the 
movement  had  already  begun  in  Western  Japan  also,  and  the  tract 
known  as  Chika  Michi  was  the  immediate  result.  We  shall  let  the 
author,  the  Rev.  Jerome  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  says:  “ In  the  summer  of  1873  the  writer  sat  under  the  maples 
by  the  waterfall  in  Arima,  the  oidy  missionary  in  the  place,  and  wrote 
in  Romaji,  in  his  broken  Japanese,  the  first  draft  of  a little  tract ; 
two  months  later,  when  his  teacher  had  copied  this  into  Japanese,  he 
asked  him  to  revise  it,  and  it  came  back  in  such  high  Chinese  that 
none  of  the  common  people  could  read  it ; he  then  asked  a scholar  of 
the  pure  Japanese  language,  to  put  it  into  such  language  that  the 
masses  could  read  it,  and  after  another  month  it  came  back  about  fifty 
degrees  higher  yet ; the  writer  then  took  his  original  draft  and  sat 
down  by  his  teacher  and  fought  it  over  word  by  word  and  sentence 
by  sentence,  demanding  that  the  words  which  could  be  understood  by 
the  greatest  number  of  the  common  people  should  be  used,  and  after 
two  months  more  it  was  ready  for  the  block-cutters,  but  his  teacher 
l)egged  of  the  writer  not  to  let  anyone  know  who  helped  in  the 
preparation  of  it,  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  he 

* Since  the  close  of  the  conference  at  which  this  ])ajoer  was  presented,  the  Eev.  Otis 
Cary  has  called  my  attention  to  a letter  of  Dr.  Hepburn’s  which  appeared  in  “ Tlie 
Spirit  of  Missions,”  Februaiy  1864.  The  article,  of  which  the  letter  is  a part,  is  headal 
" Printing  of  the  First  Protestant  Publication  in  the  Japanese  Character.”  Dr.  Hepburn 
writes:  “ I am  now  publishing  a Christian  tract.  The  block-cutter  is  at  work  on  it, 
and  will  probably  finish  it  in  a month.  It  is  one  of  Dr.  McCartee’s  tracts,  which  my 
teacher,  with  my  supervision  and  help,  has  translated  into  what  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
good  Japanese.  It  is  the  tract,  ‘ The  True  Doctrine  Made  Plain,  or  Easy.’  I have  to 
be  very  secret  in  getting  the  blocks  cut.  No  doubt,  if  the  officers  of  the  Government 
knew  it,  they  would  soon  pul  a stop  to  it.  Most  providentially,  as  it  seems,  the  man 
who  is  cutting  the  blocks  is  employed  by  one  of  our  merchants  and  lives  in  his  com- 
pound, and  that  merchant,  strange  to  say,  is  a Jew,  but  a most  liberal  one;  indeed,  I 
think  he  is  more  of  a Christian  than,  a Jew,  though  he  makes  no  profession.” 

The  above  letter  was  probably  written  late  in  1863,  and  the  tract  published  in  1864. 
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prepared  so  colloquial  a book/’  Within  the  first  ten  years  after  its 
publication  this  tract  had  a circulation  of  more  than  100,000  copies. 
It  was  certainly  one  among  the  first  tracts  to  appear  in  Japanese  and 
is  still  in  demand.  Since  however  it  was,  according  to  the  above 
account,  first  written  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  not  ready  for  the 
block-cutter  until  five  months  later,  it  was  probably  not  published 
before  the  beginning  of  1874 , certainly,  not  until  very  late  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  wide  circulation  of  this  tract  within  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence  shows  how  rapidly  and  completely  public  sentiment  toward 
the  new  faith  was  already  changing.  For  it  was  in  1871,  only  a 
little  more  than  two  years  before  the  issue  of  Chiha  Michi,  that  a 
Mr.  Ishikawa,  with  his  wife,  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  midnight, 
and  thrown  into  prison  ; his  only  crime  being  that  he  had  in  his 
possession,  and  had  read,  a copy  of  Dr.  Hepburn’s  translation  of  St. 
Mark  in  manuscript.  In  1874  anotlier  Japanese  gentlemen  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  having  distributed  some  copies  of  Chika 
Michi ; and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  was  finally  released. 
The  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Ishikawa,  was  released  only  by  death, 
having  died  in  prison  at  Kyoto  in  November  1872.  A few  years 
later  the  Christians  of  Hawaii  sent  over  to  Japan  a tract  called  the 
Story  of  the  Cross,  with  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  translation 
and  publication,  the  tract  was  accordingly  translated  and  published, 
and  continued  in  use  for  several  years,  but  is  now  out  of  print. 
These  early  efforts,  and  possibly  other  similar  ones,  in  the  way  of 
preparing  and  distributing  tracts  were  made  before  either  of  the 
Tract  Societies  had  begun  to  send  funds  to  Japan  for  the  purpose. 
The  tracts  thus  produced  were  btun  of  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  were  the  harbingers  of  the  gi-eat  work  that  has  been  done  along 
this  line  in  the  years  that  have  followed. 

Of  the  tracts  now  to  be  had  in  Japanese,  tlie  Japan  Book  and 
Tract  Society  has  on  its  list  234 ; the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
100  ; the  Keiseisha  58  : a total  of  382.  If  tracts  published  by  other 
companies  and  by  private  individuals  could  be  added,  the  total  would 
be  much  larger  and  the  number  is  increasing  year  by  year.  During 
some  years,  of  course,  the  number  of  new  publications  is  much  larger 
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than  at  other  times.  For  example,  in  1894  there  were  125  different 
tracts  published,  some  of  them,  however,  being  reprints.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  tracts  are  made  use  of  can  be  gotten  by  reference 
to  tlie  annual  reports  of  the  agent  of  the  late  Tract  Societies’  Com- 
mittee. He  reported  the  total  circulation  of  tracts  for  1895  as  beino' 
436,580  ; for  1896,  460,506  for  1897,  524,487  ; for  1898,  533, 085^ 
and  for  1899,  (for  the  Book  and  Tract  Society)  512,266 ; making  a 
total  circulation  for  the  five  years  of  2,466,424.  During  the  same 
period  of  four  years  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  published  on  its 
own  account  494,000  copies  of  tracts.* 

Tlie  tracts  now  available  for  use  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  are  adapted  to  almost  all  classes  of  readers.  (1.)  Tracts  especially 
for  non-Christians.  Of  this  kind  there  are  many ; some  of  them 
excellent.  They  are  suitable  to  every  stage  of  inquiry,  from  that  of  the 
man  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  Christianity  up  to  the  one  whose 
knowledge  of  it  is  considerable  but  who  is  indifferent  or  sceptical. 
(2.)  Those  specially  adapted  to  children  and  the  young,  such  as 
Little  Henry  and  His  Bearer,  The  Little  Drummer,  A Little  Boys’ 
Faith,  A Little  Gr iris’  Faith,  The  Little  Cripple,  What  Katy  Did 
and  many  others.  (3.)  Those  for  Jinrikisha  men  : The  Jinrikisha, 
Talks  to  Jinrikisha  Men,  Helpful  Words  for  Jinrikisha  Men,  The 
Jinrikisha  Man’s  Lantern,  A Leaflet  for  Jinrikisha  Men,  and  others. 
(4.)  Those  for  Candidates  for  baptism ; Easy  instruction  suited  to 
Candidates  for  Baptism,  by  the  Kev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson ; and  a 
number  of  others  published  by  different  missionaries  for  their  own 
use  and  that  of  their  Japanese  associates.  (5.)  Those  on  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  mentioned ; Why  Christians  Should  Keep  the 
Sabbath,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon  ; The  Sabbath,  by  Dr.  McCartee ; Our 
Lord’s  Sabbath  Keeping,  by  Dr.  Garratt.  (6.)  A long  list  of  devo- 
tional tracts,  including  several  by  F.  B.  Meyer  and  by  Andrew 

* This  by  no  means  covers  the  list  of  tracts  published  ; and  it  will  be  observed 
that  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  books.  A large  number  of  books  have  been  publi- 
shed by  the  Jr  pin  Book  and  Tract  Society,  by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  and  by 
the  Keiseisha.  In  addition  to  this  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  reports  “ many 
thousand  ci  p'es  of  books  and  tracts  p inted  for  missionaries  at  the  expense  of  the 
missionary.”  Nor  is  any  reference  made  to  Helps  prepared  for  the  use  of  Sunday- 
schools  of  which  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  alone  report  761,000  copies. 
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Murray.  (7.)  Sunday  scliool  cards  wliicli  may  be  had  in  large 
numbers  and  considerable  variety ; also  lesson  papers,  leaflets,  etc. 
In  reference  to  Sunday-school  cards  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
early  as  1876  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Religious  I'ract 
Society’s  Committee,  and  that  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  such  cards  printed  in 
this  country.  As  a x'esult  the  committee  was  able  some  two  yeai's 
later  to  publish  a large  number  of  cards  with  scripture  texts  in 
Japanese,  though  the  printing  had  to  be  done  in  England.  There  is 
a growing  demand  for  Sunday-school  literature,  and  praiseworthy 
eftbrts  are  being  made  to  meet  it. 

As  to  the  value  of  tract  work  in  Japan  tliere  is  a great  variety  of 
ojiinion.  A few  missionaries  and  Japanese  workers  seriously  doubt 
the  utility  of  all  sucli  literature,  and  condemn  the  practice  of  tract 
distribution  as  being  of  little  or  no  value.  A still  larger  number, 
perhaps,  both  of  missionary  and  of  Japanese  workers  regard  most  of 
the  tracts  now  in  use  as  poor  in  quality  and  ill-suited  to  their 
purpose.  Some  of  the  tracts  are  said  to  be  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Such  views  and  criticisms  have  their  value  as  spurs  to 
those  who  have  in  hand  the  production  of  tracts.  Tliey  stimulate  tu 
greater  effort  and  carefulness  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture. But  in  general  they  are  ill-founded  and  in  a great  measure 
unjust.  Good,  faithful  and  substantial  work  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  done,  along  this  line.  The  truth  is  that  on  the  whole  the 
tracts  to  be  had  in  Japanese  are  as  good  and  as  well  fitted  for  their 
purpose  as  tracts  in  English  are  in  England  and  America.  In  many 
known  cases  they  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  men  and  women 
to  the  Christian  faith.  They  have  tlieir  place,  and  God  has  used 
and  will  continue  to  use  them  for  his  glory.  An  extract  from  a paper, 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  a missionary  of  wide  experience,  but  of 
conservative  views,  on  the  matter  now  in  hand,  may  serve  as  a fitting- 
conclusion  to  this  part  of  our  subject.  He  says  ; “ In  view  of  the 

difficulties  that  have  been  overcome,  we  owe  a great  debt  to  those  who 
have  provided  us  with  so  many  efficient  instruments  for  carrying  on 
our  work.  I believe  that  very  much  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
scattered  leaves.  The  good  already  done  is  not  to  be  measured  mere- 
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ly  by  the  mnnber  of  those  wlio  ascribe  tlieir  conversion  to  tliese  tracts' 
These  publications  are  one  of  the  means  by  which  Christian  trutli  is 
more  and  more  affecting  the  thought  of  the  Japanese  people.  One 
cannot  read  newsi'apers  and  magazines,  or  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  thoughtful  men,  without  seeing  clearly  that  Cliristian  ideas  are 
gaining  wide  currency,  so  tliat  many  who  are  far  from  accepting  the 
■Gosjiel  arc  getting  some  knowledge  of  its  teaching.”  * 

Books. — Christian  literature  in  its  more  substantial  and  endiudug 
form  is  to  be  found  in  the  lai'ge  and  growing  number  of  Christian 
lK)oks  now  to  be  had  in  Japanese.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
tracts,  growth  has  been  steady  and  rapid  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Tims  far  however  the  work  has  been  done  largely,  though 
by  no  means  wholly,  by  missionaries  or  under  their  direction  and 
with  their  assistance  in  one  way  or  another.  Tlie  time  will  come 
when  the  Christian  literature  of  Japan  will  be  produced  solely 
by  the  Japanese  thenxselves.  Already  there  are  men  among  the 
Japanese  who  are  doing  work  of  this  kind  and  doing  it  Avell  ; far 
better  than  any  foreigner  can  ever  ho}>e  to  do  it.  But  for  the  most 
part  this  literature  is  as  yet  confined  to  news])apers  and  magazines, 
and  reference  will  be  made  to  it  later  on.  The  number  of  Christian 
books  by  Japanese  writers  is  still  small.  The  books  also  are  small  in 
size  and  are  mostly  practical  and  devotional  in  character.  That  as 
little  original  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  bj'  the  Japanese 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan  is  still 
very  young.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  since  the 
first  Church  was  organized  with  a mere  handful  of  members.  ^lore 
time  must  elapse  before  a sufiicient  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
can  be  had  for  the  production  of  many  Christian  books  of  a perma- 
nent and  standard  character.  Then  again,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  men  in  the  Ja[)anese  Church  who  are  best  fitted  for 
literary  work  are  obliged  to  give  themselves  chiefly  to  other  forms  of 
activity.  Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  burden  has  of  neces- 
sity fallen  upon  missionaries.  If  for  no  other  reason,  they  have  been 
the  only  ones  who  could  give  themselves  continuously  to  literary  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  of  a comfortable  living. 

o 

* The  Kev.  Otis  Cary.  See  the  Japan  Evangelist,  Vol.  V.  j)age76. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  possn)le  within  the  I’mits  of  such  a paper  as 
this  to  give  an  account  of  the  many  books  now  published  in  Japanese, 
or  even  to  mention  them  in  detail ; indeed,  it  is  neither  necessaiy  nor 
desirable  to  do  so.  Such  information  can  easily  be  had  by  consult- 
ing the  catalogues  of  the  Christian  publishing  houses  now  existing  in 
Japan.  Most  of  these  houses  issue  descriptive  catalogues  of  their 
publications  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  first  Christian 
books  that  came  into  use  among  the  Ja^ianese  were  in  the  Chinese 
language.  8])ecial  mention  should  be  made  here  of  Tendo  Sogen 
(Martin’s  Evidences),  Maruho  Kdgi  (Lectures  on  St.  Mark)  and 
Kaliu  Bufsu  Tangen  (The  Origin  of  All  Things,  by  Williamson). 
These  works  were  afterward  ti'anslated  from  the  Chinese  into  the 
Japanese  language ; in  both  of  which  languages  they  have  had  a 
wide  circulation  and  have  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon  many 
thinking  minds.  To  this  day  the  Tendo  Sogen  in  Chinese  is  thought 
by  many  Christian  workex’s  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  to  juit  into 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  inquirer  who  cannot  read  English  well. 
The  other  w'orks  mentioned  are  also  still  called  for  now  and  then, 
though  far  more  rarely  than  of  old.  Christian  books  in  the  Japanese 
language  are  for  the  most  part  translations  from  English,  original 
works  being  comparatively  few.  Among  the  earliest  translations 
were  Line  upon  Line,  Precept  upon  Precept  and  the  Peep  of  Day. 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  was  also  translated  at  an  early  day,  and 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  It  is  still  much  in  demand, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  so. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  books  now  available  in  Japan- 
ese, mention  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

First  of  all  there  is  Dr.  Learned’s  Commentary  on  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  fifteen  volumes ; also  a small  pocket  Commentary  by 
Mr.  Tsuji.  Besides  these  there  are  known  to  the  writer,  the  following 
commentaries  on  separate  books  of  the  New  Testament : On  St. 
Matthew,  three ; St.  Mark,  three ; St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  together, 
one  ; on  St.  John,  three ; Komans,  one ; First  and  second  Corinthi- 
ans, one  each  ; Glalations,  one ; Ephesians,  one ; Philippians,  one  1 
Colossians,  one ; the  Kevelation,  one.  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament  are  very  few.  The  following  only  are  known  to  the 
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writer,  viz, — three  on  Genesis,  one  on  Joh,  three  on  the  Psalms,  one 
on  Isaiah,  one  on  Hosea  and  one  on  Amos.  In  addition  to  the  above 
list  there  are  translations  in  two  volumes,  of  John  Wesley’s  Comment- 
aries. The  Old  Testament  presents  a wide  and  open  field  for  literary 
effort.  Work  in  this  field  should  he  attempted  only  hy  those  who 
are  especially  qualified  for  it,  not  only  in  scholarship  and  literary 
ability  hut  also  in  point  of  religious  life  and  experience.  It  should 
he  done  in  the  interests  of  no  particular  school,  conservative  or 
liberal,  hut  solely  with  a view  to  disclosing  the  truth  as  revealed  hy 
the  Spirit  to  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  holy  men  of  old.  Within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  there  are  in  course  of  preparation  commentaries 
on  Exodus,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah  and  Micah ; also  on 
Homans,  1 and  2 Corinthians,  Philippians,  and  the  Epistle  of  James. 

Of  Lives  of  Christ  there  are  five  in  Japanese,  the  best  of  which 
is  that  hy  Dr.  William  Imhrie.  There  are  half  a dozen  or  more 
works  on  Systematic  Theology ; the  most  elal)orate  of  which  is  hy 
Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  a volume  of  1071  pages.  There  are  also  several 
works  on  Church  History  ; The  most  recent  and  the  largest,  in  three 
volumes,  hy  the  Eev.  John  Davis,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Mission.  On  subjects  related  to  Theology  are  translations 
of  such  works  as  Beet’s  Through  Christ  to  God,  Gore’s  Incarnation, 
Dale’s  Atonement,  and  many  others.  Books  on  hiogTaphy  are  also 
becoming  numerous.  Already  we  have  the  Life  of  St  Paul,  lives 
of  Luther,  Wesley,  Mary  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others.  The  list 
of  devotional  hooks  is  a long  one  and  embraces  both  translations  and 
original  works  of  great  merit.  It  includes  such  works  as  Foster’s 
Story  of  the  Bible,  The  Imitation  of  Christ  hy  a Kempis,  Stalker’s 
Imago  Christi,  i\Iurray’s  With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer,  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  hy  the  Eev.  K.  Ibuka.  For 
children  there  are  such  hooks  as  A Biblical  Catechism  for  Children, 
Jessica’s  First  Prayer,  The  Dairyman’s  Daughter,  The  Life  of  John 
Paton,  Stories  for  the  Young,  etc. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  Christian  hooks  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  hy  Japanese  retiders,  especially  those  of  the  in- 
telligent and  educated  class,  it  must  be  said  that  they  leave  much  to 
he  desired.  Most  of  them  are  merel)"  provisional  and  tem|TOrary  in 
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character.  They  are  only  stepping  stones  to  something  higher,  hut 
stepping  stones  are  both  good  and  necessary.  As  already  intimated, 
work  in  this  field  must  be  done  by  the  Japane;e  themselves  in  order 
to  be  of  lasting  value  and  fitted  for  the  highest  usefulness.  In  the 
meantime  however  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  what  we  have  and 
what  we  may  be  able  to  produce. 

Periodicals  and  Christian  Journalism. — It  is  here  more  than  in 
any  other  department  of  Christian  literature  that  we  see  evidences  of 
rapid  and  substantial  progress.  According  to  the  Eeport  of  the 
Missionory  Conference  held  at  Osaka,  April  1883,  a little  more  than 
seventeen  years  ago,  there  were  in  Japan  only  four  religious  journals. 
The  names  of  these  are  given  as  the  (1)  Shichi  Iclii  Zappo  or  Weekly 
Miscellany,  (2)  Yorokobi  no  Otodzure,  Glad  Tidings ; (3)  liikugo 
ZassJii.,  The  Cosmos  ; (4)  the  3Iai  Shu  Shimpo,  Weekly  News.  Two 
of  these  periodicals  wei-e  weeklies  and  the  other  two  monthlies.  In 
1894,  or  eleven  years  after  the  Osaka  Conference,  there  were  forty 
vigorous  periodicals  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  distinctively 
religious  (Christian)  subjects.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eiglity- 
five  Christian  periodicals  registered  at  the  Naimu-Shb  (Home  Depart- 
ment) at  Tokyo.  F our  of  these  are  weeklies  and  about  seventy  are 
monthlies  ; the  rest  being  either  bimonthly  or  semi-monthly  publica- 
tions. Of  the  seventy  or  more  monthly  periodicals  twenty  are  small 
papers  of  four  or  six  pages,  issued  by  individual  churches  and  intend- 
ed for  limited  circulation  only. 

Of  all  the  Christian  journals  in  Japan  the  oldest  without  doubt 
is  the  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo,  already  mentioned.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper  appeared  December  29,1875,  now  a little  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  the  Japansse 
people  as  a Christmas  gift  from  the  missionaries.  As  first  issued  it 
consisted  of  four  pages  of  nine  by  twelve  inches  ; but  after  the  first 
six  months  it  was  enlarged  to  eight  pages.  The  first  purpose  of 
starting  such  a paper  originateil  with  the  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick,  then  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Kobe,  but  formerly  connected 
with  the  same  mission  in  Hawaii,  where  he  had  been  associated  with 
Christian  newspapers  and  had  seen  their  power  for  good  among  the 
* Before  the  time  of  the  conference  the  name  liad  been  changed  to  Fnkuin  Shinshi. 
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people  and  churches'  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  passing,  that  after  many  yeai'S  of  faithful  and  successful  work 
in  Japan,  Mr.  Gulick  has  in  more  recent  years  gone  back  to  Hawaii, 
where  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  liis  days,  not  in  peaceful  fpiiet, 
but  in  continued  active  service  for  the  Master  From  the  first  the 
Shichi  Ichi  Zappo  had  for  its  jmblisher  Mr.  K.  Imamura,  for  editor 
the  Rev.  S.  Murakami,  and  for  missionary  associate  editor  the  Rev.  0. 
H.  Gulick.  For  seven  years  and  a half  these  co workers  carried  on 
their  almost  unique  experiment,  “ with  substantial  and  unbroken 
harmony,”  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  paper,  together  with  the 
printing  establishment,  was  passed  over  entirely  into  the  hands,  of 
the  Japanese  partners.  The  Shichi  Ichi  Zcqypd  then  became  extinct, 
and  an  entirely  new  enter[)rise  was  undertaken  in  Tokyo.  The 
Keiseisha  Publishing  Company  was  organized  in  1883,  with  a capital 
of  about  three  thousand  yen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fnhiin  Ddmei 
Kiocd,  (.Japan  Evangelical  Alliance).  This  Company  was  organized  with 
a view  to  starting  a Christian  paper  which  should  take  the  place  of 
the  Shichi  Ichi  Zcipjw.  The  editors  of  the  new  jiaper,  Avere  messrs. 
Kozaki,  Uemura  and  Ukita  ; it  Avas  thus  at  first  an  interdenomina- 
tional enterprise  and  took  the  name  Fulcuin  Shimpo  (Gospel  Ncaa-s). 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Kirimto  Kyd  Shimbun  (Chris- 
tian News)  and  later  still,  to  Mainhu  Shinshi  (Weekly  Noavs),  mider 
Avhich  name  it  continues  at  the  }>resent  time,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Kozaki.  Within  a short  time  after  its  beginning  the 
paper  lost  its  interdenominational  character  and  became  the  organ 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  .Japan,  as  it  noAv  is. 

Next  in  the  oixler  of  time  is  the  Yorohohi  no  Otodzure^  (Good 
Tidings),  which  was  begun  in  1877  by  Miss  McNeal  of  the  Woman’s 
Union  Mission.  Miss  McNeal  hoAvever  returned  to  America  in  1879  and 
left  the  paper  in  other  hands ; and  finally  in  1882  it  passed  into  those 
of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller  who  has  had  charge  of  it  eA^er  since.  The  Rev.  T. 
Miura  has  been  connected  Avitn  the  enterprise  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  time  as  associate  editor.  In  June  1883  the  paper  was  stopped  by 
the  Japanese  Government  and  a license  fee  of  yen  500  was  demanded. 
This  requirement  having  been  complied  Avith,  the  publication  Avas 
continued,  the  issue  being  steadily  enlarged  until  it  reached  3,300 
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copies  in  1889,  subscriptions  coming  in  from  every  prefecture  in  the 
empire.  In  March  1883  a leaflet  in  very  simple  style  for  young 
children  published  as  a supplement,  was  begun,  with  an  is:-ne  of  500 
copies.  This  was  continued  as  a supplement  to  the  Yorolcohi  ho  Oiozure 
without  a name  of  its  own  until  the  end  of  1893,  when  a license  fee  of 
yen  175  was  paid,  in  response  to  government  requirement,  and  the 
name  Ghiisald  Otozure,  or  Little  Tidings,  was  given  to  the  little  sheet. 
In  ten  years  from  its  beginning  the  issue  gradually  increased  from  500 
to  4800  copies.  In  1897  the  license  fee  of  yen  175  for  the  supple- 
ment was  returned  by  the  government.  In  1894  it  was  thought  best 
to  publish  both  the  Yorohohi  no  Otozure  and  the  supplement  twice, 
instead  of  once,  a month.  This  change  was  made  and  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  (1900).  The  two  together  make  a monthly 
issue  of  14,800  copies.  No  other  Christian  paper  in  Japan  approaches 
this  figure. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  Fuliuin  SJiimpo,  Gospel 
News,  edited  by  the  Eev.  M.  Uemura.  It  has  a circulation  of  about 
1200  copies,  and  is  considered  by  many  the  best  of  the  Christian 
weekly  papers.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  Christian  periodical  in  Japan 
that  is  entirely  self-supporting,  paying  all  expenses  of  publication  and 
also  a small  sum  annually  to  its  editor. 

The  Rihugo  Zasshi,  or  Cosmo, s,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Christian 
monthly  magazines.  It  was  established  by  the  Eev.  H.  Kozaki  and 
the  Eev.  M.  Uemura  in  1880,  the  first  number  having  appeared  on 
October  11th  of  that  year.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  able  editorship  of  the  Eev.  D.  Ebina,  and  a few 
years  ago  was  combined  with  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians  in  Japan, 
retaining  however  its  own  name,  and  general  character  as  well,  which 
is  ethical  and  literary  rather  than  religiou.s.  Many  other  magazines 
and  papers  are  worthy  of  special  mention  but  the  above  must  suffice. 
It  should  be  stated  that  of  the  85  Christian  periodicals  mentioned 
above  as  being  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Home  Department  in 
Tokyo,  only  one  represents  the  Eoinan  Catholic  Church  and  one  the 
Greek  Church  ; all  the  rest  are  Prote.stant. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  journalism  that  Christian  literature  of  the 
pui-ely  Japanese  type  is  seen  to  best  advantage.  If  it  is  true,  as 
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already  stated,  that  very  few  books  have  been  written  by  Christian 
Japanese,  and  that  most  of  the  work  accomplished  in  that  line  hitherto 
has  been  largely  due  to  missionaries,  just  the  reverse  is  true  in  the 
sphere  of  Christian  journalism.  Here  missionaries  have  done  com- 
paratively little  and  Japanese  talent  is  strongly  to  the  front.  Nowhere 
can  the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Japanese  mind  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  Christian  journalism  of  to-day.  Here 
the  seed  of  Christian  thought  has  found  congenial  soil  and  is  already 
bringing  forth  an  abundant  harvest.  Christian  ideas  have  come  in 
with  their  elevating  and  purifying  influences  and  have  expanded  the 
mental  horizon  of  a great  number  of  Christian  writers  and  opened  to 
them  a new  and  inviting  field  for  literary  effort.  To  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things  they  are  responding  with  an  alacrity  and  an  efficiency 
worthy  of  all  praise.  If  any  one  is  looking  for  proof  that  Christianity 
is  fast  becoming  a power  in  tlie  new  Japan  he  has  only  to  look  at  the 
growing  number  of  Christian  writers  who  are  to-day  wielding  a wide 
and  powerful  influence  through  the  press.  In  the  writings  of  these 
men  we  see  a living  power  transforming  observation,  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  faith,  into  spiritual  food  for  the 
multitudes.  Familiar  with  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  their 
own  people,  born  and  reared  in  circumstances  and  under  conditions 
which  must  always  remain  strange  to  alien  minds,  these  writers  are 
rich  in  thought,  in  suggestion  and  in  illustration.  In  beauty  and 
versatility  of  style  and  felicity  of  expression  they  take  high  rank  and 
are  thus  able,  not  only  to  quicken  thought  and  to  stimulate  to  higher 
living  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  at  the  same  time  to  commend 
the  cause  which  they  represent  to  people  of  literary  taste  and  accom- 
plishments outside  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  Through  the 
various  forms  of  prose  and  poetry,  by  means  of  story  and  parable, 
original  and  translated  from  foreign  sources,  they  are  doing  a work  for 
the  Master  that  will  last  to  all  time.  Here  is  a fountain-head  of 
growing  possibilities,  alread}^  sending  forth  its  streams  of  blessing  into 
all  parts  of  the  land.  It  will  help  greatly  to  bring  in  the  day  when 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  mentioning  some 
Christian  writers  of  recognized  influence  and  position,  only  the  names 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  best  known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  will 
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be  given.  In  the  Christian  ministry  there  are  such  men  as  the  Rev'. 
Messrs.  Uemnra.  Uchimnra,  Kozaki,  Ib'aka,  Hiraivva,  Matsumura, 
Harada,  Ebina,  Tomeoka,  and  Drs.  Motoda  and  Yuwasa.  Among 
Jaymen  mention  should  be  made  of  Nakashima,  (a  former  president 
of  the  House  of  Representatives),  Iwamoto,  Tsuda,  Tuya,  Takahashi 
Ooro  and  Profs,  Mano  Nakashima  and  Wadagaki  of  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokyo.  Besides  tliese  more  distinctively  Christian 
writers,  reference  may  be  made  also  to  a somewhat  large  and  an 
influential  class  of  writers  prominent  among  wliom  are  Mr.  S.  Shimada, 
editor  of  the  Tokyo  Mainichi  Shimbun,  and  Mr.  Tokutomi,  editor  of 
the  Kokumin  Shimbun  (also  of  Tokyo).  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
Christians  and  are  commonly  recognized  as  such  ; and  although  they 
are  editors  of  secular  newspapers,  nevertheless  their  writings  often 
reflect  Christian  ideas  and  sentiments.  It  is  to  such  men  as  have  now 
been  mentioned  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  uplifting  and  the  Chris- 
tianization of  the  Japanese  people.  It  is  through  them,  even  more 
perhaps  than  through  the  missionaries,  that  Christian  knowledge  and 
spiritual  privileges  are  to  become  the  common  heritage  of  the  masses 
in  this  country. 

Having  now  passed  in  review,  very  hastily  and  imperfectly,  the 
difierent  departments  of  Christian  literature  as  it  exists  in  Japan 
to-day,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  pass  judgment  upon  it  as 
a whole.  What  is  the  value  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  this 
field  ? As  already  remarked  in  regard  to  Christian  books  in  Japanese, 
there  is  certainly  rnucli  left  to  be  desired.  A well  known  and  very 
devoted  Christian  minister  of  the  Japanese  Church,  wlien  asked 
recently  what  were  the  defects  of  the  Christian  literature  now  existing 
in  Japan,  said:  “I  am  inclined  to  ask,  where  is  the  Christian 
literature  to  begin  with  ?’’  In  the  opinion  of  this  well  informed  and 
well  disposed  critic  such  literature  has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  have  a 
place  in  Japan  as  an  effective  agency  for  good.  He  however  mentions 
several  Christian  books  which  he  regards  as  very  good,  such  as  Genji 
Monogatari,  Tosa  Nikhi,  Makv/ra,  no  Koslii^  Tsurezuregusa.  Of  course 
this  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged  ; the  books  named  by  him  are 
all  by  Japanese  writers.  There  are  miny  more  emanating  from  the 
same  source,  also  a goodly  number  by  missionaries,  which,  will  be  of 
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more  or  less  lasting  value ; and,  as  already  said,  some  of  the  work  now 
being  done  by  Christian  journalists  is  excellent  and  will  have  an  abiding 
influence  for  good.  But  of  Christian  literature  in  Japanese  as  a whole 
it  must  be  said  that  it  is  ephemeral  and  transitional  in  character,  as 
well  as  lacking  in  value  and  in  power.  It  will  have  its  day,  but  its 
day  will  be  short ; and  it  must  soon  give  way  to  something  better  and 
higher.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Christian  literature  that  is  influencing 
the  minds  of  educated  and  thoughtful  men  in  Japan  more  than  any 
other  is  not  in  the  Japanese  language  at  all,  but  in  English.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  who  can  read  English  is  a very  large  one 
and  is  ever  growing  larger  still.  Reference  has  been  made  already  to 
this  subject.  It  should  here  be  emphasized  and  should  never  be  over 
looked  by  those  especially  interested  in  producing  Christian  literature 
for  this  people.  It  is  Western  ideas  coming  in  through  the  channel  of 
the  English  language  that  are  moulding  Christian  thought  in  Japan, 
to-day  more  than  anything  else.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the 
Christian  clerg}',  not  only  can  but  do  read  English  books.  There  are 
some  among  them,  exceptional  cases  to  be  sure  but  none  the  less  real, 
who  are  very  far  better  read  in  the  modern  Christian  literature  of  the 
West,  than  the  average  missionary  or  the  average  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  It  is  this  reading  that  furnishes  them  with  materials 
for  their  work  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  with  ideas 
for  their  literary  work.  Moreover,  such  reading  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  clergy.  As  already  pointed  out  there  are  many  men  throughout 
the  empire,  mostly  official  and  professional  men,  both  Christian  and 
non-Christian,  who  are  much  of  their  time  busy  with  English  books. 
For  readers  of  this  class  the  literature  thus  far  produced  in  the 
Japanese  language  is  for  the  most  part  paltry  and  insignificant.  It 
neither  attracts  nor  instructs  them,  because  they  have  access  to  some- 
thing better.  Of  course  however  such  readers  though  numerous,  must 
always  be  in  the  minority  as  compared  with  the  multitudes  who  do 
not,  and  never  will,  know  English.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Japaae,?e 
as  a people  will  ever  give  up  their  own  language  in  favor  of  English, 
or  of  any  other  foreign  tongue.  Hence  there  is,  and  must  always  be, 
a real  place  and  need  for  a thoroughly  Japanese  Christian  literature  ; 
l.'Ut  in  order  to  serve  its  purpose  it  must  be  of  no  mean  and  insigni 
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■ficant  quality.  Reference  to  this  matter  will  be  made  again  in  the 
course  of  this  paper. 

Before  closing  our  review  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  the 
sphere  of  Christian  literature  for  the  Japanese  notice  should  lx  taken 
of  a Life  of  Jesus  published  in  Japanese  a little  more  than  a year  ago. 
The  author  is  a graduate  of  the  Imperial  University  with  the  degree  of 
D.  Lit.,  and  is  a non-Christian.  This  book  is  the  third  of  a series  by 
the  same  writer  ; the  two  previous  volumes  being  the  lives  of  Confucius 
and  Shaka,  In  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Jesus  he  explains  that  he  is 
in  no  sense  a Christian  either  in  point  of  education  or  experience.  For 
this  reason  he  is  anxious  lest,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Christian 
teaching  and  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  he 
may  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  so  exalted  a theme.  Unlike  certain 
critics  in  western  lands  who  have  dealt  with  the  life  of  Jesus  in  a 
sceptical  way,  the  author  claims  no  connection  with  Christianity  either 
by  circumstances  of  birth  or  on  account  of  Christian  influences  from 
any  source.  He  considers  himself  therefore  to  labor  under  a disadvan- 
tage even  in  comparison  with  such  sceptical  writers,  so  that  it  is 
presumptuous  in  him  to  think  of  faithfully  accomplishing  such  a task 
as  he  has  undertaken.  Appreciating  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  and 
remembering  that  his  youth  disqualifies  him  for  the  treatment  of  the 
deep  things  in  religion  the  author  refrains  from  all  criticism  and  from 
pronouncing  judgment  either  for  or  against  Christianity  and  seeks  to 
give  the  record  of  Jesus’  life  as  it  has  been  handed  down.  In  one  or 
two  particulars  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Farrar’s  Life  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  other  sources.  Tlie  same  spirit  of  candor  and 
fairness,  thus  plainly  exhibited  in  the  preface,  pervades  the  entire 
book.  The  story  of  Christs  life  is  told  briefly,  but  comprehensively, 
and  in  a simple  straight-forward  way  that  rather  commends  it  to  the 
reader’s  favorable  consideration  Yet  the  author  is  careful  to  say  in 
the  conclusion  that  he  offers  no  exhortation  to  acceptance  of  the  story. 
He  closes  with  the  words  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  5 : 35-39).  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ 
from  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  at  his  birth  to  his  final  ascension. 
Being  written  by  a non-Christian  it  will,  we  may  hope,  find  its  way 
into  places  that  are  not  open  to  direct  missionary  effort  and  gain 
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•Hccess  to  minds  that  are  now  closed  to  avowedly  Christian  literature. 
In  conclusion  it  will  be  expected  that  some  suggestions  be  offered 
as  to  present  needs  in  this  important  field  of  missionary  effort  and  as 
to  the  way  in  which  these  needs  should  be  met.  To  come  straight  to 
the  point  and  to  speak  plainly  we  need  two  things,  namely,  more 
Christian  literature  and  literature  of  better  quality.  That  such 
literature  is  indispensable  in  missionary  work  goes  without  saying,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  it  should  be  provided  in  great  abundance 
and  variety.  It  has  its  place,  and  its  place  can  not  be  taken  by  any 
other  means  or  agency.  In  order  that  more  literature  may  be  pro- 
duced it  is  necessary  that  the  foreign  missions  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  Japanese  churches  are  busy  with  the  problems  of  self- 
support  and  self-extension.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are  yet  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  As  a whole,  their  financial  abili- 
ties are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be  years  before  they  are  able  to 
assume  the  additional  burden  of  establishing  and  maintaining  large 
and  successful  publishing  houses.  They  cannot  even  be  expected  for 
the  present  to  do  much  in  .the  way  of  writing  or  translating  books. 
In  speaking  thus  there  is  no  intention  of  ignoring  or  undervaluing 
the  literary  work  which  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  Japanese 
Christians.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  work  and  to 
its  value.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  Japanese  Churches 
are  not  in  a position  to  undertake  the  work  alone,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
missions  that  we  must  look  for  the  speedy  enlargement  of  our  stock  of 
Christian  literature.  For  this  purpose  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered,  with  the  liope  that,  though  they  may  be  of  little  worth  in 
themselves,  they  may  lead  to  something  better  : — 

1.  That  the  missions  represented  in  this  Conference  urge  upon 
their  resjiective  Boards  or  Societies  the  need  of  larger  appropriations 
for  the  production  of  Christian  literature  in  Japan.  Is  it  not  a fact 
that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  in  the  past  ? 
The  stress  of  evangelistic  and  educational  work  has  been  so  great,  the 
demand,  for  funds  to  be  used  in  these  two  directions  has  been  so 
urgent  that  literary  work  has  in  a great  measure  been  allowed  to  shift 
for  itself,  or  has  been  left  out  of  the  account  altogether.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  branch  of  work  should  have  a larger  place  in  our 
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thoughts  and  also  in  the  appropriations  from  our  Home  Boards  and 
Societies. 

2.  That  the  Missions  set  apart  men  and  women  of  special  train- 
ing and  fitness  for  literary  work,  and  see  to  it  that  as  far  as  possible 
such  persons  be  kept  free  from  heavy  responsibilities  in  other  lines  of 
work.  The  trouble  with  much  of  the  Christian  literature,  already 
provided  is  that,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  it  was  written  to  fill 
an  absolute  vacuum.”  Missionaries  have  felt  so  strongly  the  great 
need  for  such  literature  that  they  have  felt  impelled  to  do  something 
to  supply  it,  though  they  may  have  realized  their  own  incompetency 
for  the  work,  and  may  have  been  otherwise  over-burdened.  A mis- 
sionary speaking  on  this  i)oint  not  long  ago  said  some  thing  like  the 
following  : ‘ Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Japanese  language,  it  is 

not  every  foreigner  that  can  do  literary  work.  The  fact  that  one  feels 
strongly  the  need  of  a book  or  a tract  presenting  some  particular  line 
of  thought  is  not  a sufficient  qualification.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  one 
excels  in  some  other  line  of  work  a guarantee  of  success  in  this  line. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  for  one  to  speak  Japanese  fluently 
and  yet  to  fail  here.  One  who  would  do  really  good  literary  work 
must  have  at  least  three  qualifications  : — He  must  have  something  to 
say  that  is  worth  saying,  and  that  in  a degree  not  possessed  by  every 
one.  He  must  know  the  environment  and  mental  attitude  of  those 
for  wliorn  he  writes  sufficiently  well  to  adapt  his  message  with  some 
degree  of  precision  to  his  readers.  One  proof  of  this  is  that  not  many 
foreign  books  can  be  wisely  translated  into  Japanese  without  change. 
He  must  write  a clear,  simple,  effective  style  in  English  ; otherwise  his 
work  when  put  into  Japanese  will  be  lacking  in  all  these  particulai's. 
All  these  reasons,  as  well  as  the  expense  incurred  in  the  production 
and  publication  of  Christian  literature,  and  that  involved  in  the  time 
of  the  missionary  himself,  imply  that  those  engaged  in  this  work 
should  be  selected  in  view  of  their  special  qualifications.’  Moreover, 
as  already  intimated,  the  persons  thus  selected  should  be  given  leisure 
from  pressure  in  other  lines  of  work.  St.  Paul  was  able  to  write 
Christian  literature  in  the  midst  of  a life  of  intense  evangelistic 
activity,  but  such  men  are  very  rare  in  any  age,  and  certainly  they 
are  few  now.  As  a rule,  the  active  life  and  the  literary  life  are  to  a 
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great  extent  mutually  exclusive.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  coudition  of 
success  is,  “ This  one  thing  I do,”  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
best  qualified.  Such  persons  should  have  high  ideals  and  their  first 
aim  should  be  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

3.  That  more  attention  be  given  to  the  translation  of  good 
books  from  foreign  languages,  especially  English  and  German,  into 
Japanese.  Of  course,  there  is  a true  sense  in  which  literature  should 
be  the  product  of  a people,  and  must  be  written  by  those  who  have 
known  and  used  the  language  from  their  infancy.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a sinqile  matter  of  history  that  books  written  in  a foreign  language 
and  dominated  by  foreign  ideas  have  been  revolutionary  through 
translations.  Excepting  to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  the  Bible  has  ever 
been  a foreign  book,  known  chiefly  through  translations  only  ; and  who 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the  Chinch  Fathers  and 
of  the  Reformers  upon  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world,  though  these  writings  also  have  been  known  largely 
through  translations  ? Most  scholars  in  England  and  America  read 
the  works  of  German  authors  in  the  German  language,  and  yet  how 
many  even  among  the  educated  come  under  their  influence  solely 
through  English  translations.  The  same  thing  holds  good  in  Japan 
to  a large  extent.  Though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a growing  number 
of  men  and  women  here  who  read  English  books,  still  the  great 
majority  know  such  literature  only  through  translations.  Says  one  of 
the  best  educated  Christian  ministers  in  Japan : “ The  best  thought 
of  the  West,  (not  the  mere  language)  needs  to  be  translated  into  the 
living  idiomatic  language  of  the  people ; and  the  young  Christian 
life,  as  it  grows  up,  should  find  expression  through  the  same  channel. 
Until  that  is  done  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a Christian  litera- 
ture.” There  is,  of  course,  a true  sense  in  which  translations  can  never 
be  literature,  but  they  serve  a useful  purpose  and  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed in  our  endeavors  to  provide  Japan  with  the  best  possible  Christian 
literature.  Yet,  it  is  just  here  that  a word  of  caution  needs  to  be 
sj'ciken.  There  is  no  foreigner,  there  never  has  been  a foreigner,  able 
to  do  really  good  literary  work  in  Japan  without  a competent  Japanese 
assistant.  Such  an  assistant  must  be  able  to  write  a good  Japanese 
stylo. 
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It  ip  idle  to  conclude  that  a man  can  write  well  because  he  is  a 
fluent  and  correct  speaker,  or  because  he  happens  to  have  a good  Japa- 
nese education.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  seem  hardl}?  worth  mention- 
ing, and  yet  there  are  many  books  and  tracts  in  Japanese  today  that 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  it  seems. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  missionary  undertakes  translation,  or  whether 
he  attempts  to  do  literary  work  directly  through  the  Japanese  language, 
he  should  exerci.se  great  care  in  selecting  his  Japanese  assistant. 

4.  That  a committee  on  Christian  Literature  be  formed,  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  several  missions  from 
among  their  own  number.'^.  Such  a committee  should  carefully  and 
patient!}',  and  with  the  approval  of  the  missions  which  it  represents, 
formulate  a plan  for  the  vigorous  ])rosecution  of  the  work  of  creating  for 
the  Japanese  an  extensive  literature  ; thus  bringing  to  their  know- 
ledge through  their  own  language  the  he.st  Christian  tliought  of  the 
day.  It  should  make  painstaking  inquiry  regarding  the  particular 
needs  of  the  people,  and  seek  the  assistance  of  those  best  qualified  to 
do  the  work  required.  But  its  duties  should  not  he  confined  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  work  alone,  it  should  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  matter  of  publication  ; and  in  particular  it  should  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  at  least  one  house  whose  business  shall  be  the 
publication  and  sale  of  the  literature  produced.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  these  ends  it  should  he  authorized  to  solicit,  through  the 
missions  or  otherwise,  the  gift  of  necessary  funds.  Already  certain 
of  the  missions  have  found  it  practicable  and  profitable  to  combine 
their  forces  in  the  line  of  educational  work;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
there  are  many  who  look  with  favor  upon  the  plan  of  e.stablii3hing 
a Christian  University  for  the  common  good  and  by  the  gifts  and 
cooperation  of  Christian  men  of  various  Churches.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  cooperation  for  the  production  of  Christian  literature  is 
equally  cogent ; and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a combination 
are  fewer  in  number  and  far  le.ss  in  degree  tlian  those  attaching  to 
combination  in  any  other  department  of  missionary  work. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  W.  J.  White,  Sec.,  Japan  Tract  Society,  Tokyo. 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Christian  books  and  tracts, 
whether  in  the  homelands,  in  this  land  or  in  other  lands,  is  a most 
im[)Oitant  work  as  it  is  one  which  reaches  down  very  near  to  the 
foundation  of  all  evangelistic  effort.  And  when  judicallj'  done  its 
advantages  can  not  be  over  estimated.  There  is  a right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  of  distributing  tracts,  and  all  engaged  in  this  very  useful 
work  must  have  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  tract  and  the  person 
to  wliom  it  is  to  be  given.  That  is  to  say  a tract  is  often  given  to  a 
person  which  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  reader. 

During  the  many  years  in  Vvdiicli  I have  been  actively  engaged 
in  this  tract  work,  this  fact  has  been  lu'ought  to  my  notice  many  times. 
The  publications  of  the  Ja^ian  Rook  and  Tract  Society  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  which  have  been  written  especially  for  educated 
Japanese  are  in  a simple  style  and  sometimes  missionaries  have  criti- 
cised them,  but  let  it  be  asked  who  wrote  the  tracts  or  who  has  com- 
posed the  Examining  Committee  who  passed  them  to  the  general 
Committee  for  publication  Men  like  Drs.  Verbeck,  Thompson  and 
Alexander  who  are  known  as  Japanese  scholars  all  over  the  country 
have  been  members  of  the  Literary  or  Examining  Committee.  Sim- 
plicity of  style  has  generally  been  aimed  at ; and  it  is  rpiite  within 
the  ability  of  all  Christian  workers  with  the  help  of  their  teacher  to 
know  what  the  tract  is  about  and  thus  avoid  such  a mistake  as  was 
made  in  a hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  during  the  time  of  the  great 
civil  war  in  America.  A devoted  lady  was  distributing  tracts  through 
one  of  the  wards  when  President  Lincoln  happened  to  come  in  im- 
mediately after  her  to  visit  his  wounded  soldiers.  Passing  along  he 
discovered  one  soldier  convulsed  with  laughter  who  held  a tract  in  his 
hand.  The  President  asked  why  he  was  laughing  so.  “ Don’t  you 
know,”  said  he,  that  this  good  lady  has  given  you  this  tract  for  your 
good  ? You  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  kindness.”  But 
the  soldier  resj)ectfully  replied,  ‘‘  I will  show  you  the  tract ; it  is 
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against  the  awful  sin  of  dancing  and  here  am  I with  both  my  feet 
cut  off.” 

My  time  is  limited  or  I could  enlaige  on  this  subject  but  I wish 
to  pass  on  to  one  other  point  with  the  few  minutes  left  me,  namely 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  The 
whole  burden  and  weight  of  it  lias  been  borne  by  the  Eeligious  Tract 
Society  of  London  wliich  has  done  all  it  could  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  American  Tract  Society  four  years  ago  decided  that  they  could 
assist  no  longer.  Many  letters  have  been  sent  by  the  President,  Vice- 
President  and  various  committees  appointed  by  the  Japan  Book  and 
Tract  Society  to  correspond  with  the  Am.  Tract  Society  but  they 
have  been  left  unnoticed  and  no  reply  has  come  from  them  which  is 
in  my  opinion  most  discreditable.  We  are  having  some  subscriptions 
from  missionaries  in  Japan  and  although  they  do  not  amount  to 
a very  large  sum,  still  we  are  grateful  for  even  the  day  of  small  things 
and  are  hojiefully  looking  forward  to  that  day  when  better  things 
shall  be  evolved. 

Rea^.  Henry  Loomis  : 

A word  as  to  tlie  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  country. 
Inquiry- has  revealed  the  fact  that  Bibles  can  be  published  in  Yoko- 
hama from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  in  New  York  and  London. 
This  is  given  as  a suggestion  to  those  avIio  may  Avant  to  publish 
Christian  books  in  Japan. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price  : 

I Avant  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  circulation  of 
Christian  literature.  Many  of  tlie  people  cannot  find  this  literature. 
They  do  not  know  hoAv  to  get  it.  Books  are  published  and  hidden 
away  in  Tokyo  and  other  places,  and  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
people.  The  matter  of  circulation  is  very  important.  Publication 
is  not  circulation.  Again,  tlie  price  of  Christian  literature  seems  to 
be  high.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  sell  the  Christian  literature 
cheaper. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram  ; 

I believe  that  it  Avould  be  a good  plan  for  missionaries  to  try  to^ 
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improve  the  book  shops.  I put  about  14  yen  a month  into  one,  and 
believe  it  to  be  a good  investment. 

Kev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  advertising. 
The  Japanese  are  using  great  energy  and  much  money  in  the  adver- 
tisino-  of  tobacco  and  other  things.  We  see  large  advertisements  of 
Hero,  Pinhead,  etc.  We  should  advertise  our  Christian  literature 
more.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  do  this  by  the  use  of  various 
colors  as  they  do. 

Key*.  D.  Norm  an  : 

I would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Penny  Publications  of  the 
Eeligious  Tract  Society  ; we  sell  them  for  only  five  sen.  Literature 
should  be  kept  on  sale  by  eveiy  mission  station  or  centre  and  ad- 
vertised. The  lady  in  charge  of  the  Central  Tabernacle  Book  Store 
last  year  made  her  .salary  and  besides  gave  over  30  yen  to  the  church 
from  the  sale  of  religious  literature.  Use  should  be  made  of  the 
local  newspaper.^  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  meetings,  etc. 

Key.  I).  S.  Spencer  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  co-operation  is  needed  in  the  matter 
of  tract  publication  and  distribution.  Last  year  more  than  five 
million  pages  of  tracts  were  issued  from  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House  in  this  city,  yet  I do  not  discover  that  they  are  included  in 
the  figures  given  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  Better  tracts  might  be 
produced  and  more  efficient  distribution  secured  by  intelligent  co- 
operation in  this  work. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary  : 

Tliousands  of  Japanese  are  learning  English.  What  shall  they 
read?  Can  not  our  publishing  societies  do  something  to  provide  them 
helpful  books  at  a low  price  ? A cheap  edition  of  “ Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress ” in  English  has  lately  been  put  on  the  market.  Might  not 
some  devotional  books  like  “ The  Imitation  of  Christ,”  or  stories  like 
those  of  Sheldon  be  made  more  avilable  for  readers  of  English  ? In 
some  cases  a few  Japanese  notes  explaining  difficnl  t passages  might 
be  useful. 
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SECOND  PAPEE. 

Kyninology  in  Japan  ; its  Past  Histoiy  and  the  Feasibility  of 
Having  a United  Hymnal. 

Key.  G-eo.  Allchin,  A.  B.  0.,  Osaka. 

For  List  and  Discription  of  Hymnals  sea  Appendix. 

At  the  general  conference  of  missionaries  in  Osaka  in  April  1882, 
the  subject  of  Hymns  or  Music  had  no  place  on  the  programme.  I 
had  been  only  a few  months  in  the  country ; but  I could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  my  surprise  at  such  an  omission.  Perhaps  the 
missionaries  thought  that  the  music  in  tlie  churches  even  at  that  date 
was  too  crude  and  imperfect  and  on  account  of  this  unsettled  state 
there  was  little  to  talk  about.  Or  it  may  be  that  many  of  the  older 
missionaries  held  tlie  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  as  early  as 
1862  that  the  Japanese  could  not  be  taught  to  sing  western  music. 

What  ever  may  have  been  the  reason  I think  it  was  a serious 
omission,  which  has  entailed  as  great  amount  of  research  at  this 
later  date  in  order  to  gather  facts  concerning  this  subject,  that  could 
have  been  more  easily  and  more  accurately  collected  twenty  years  ago. 

There  are  really  two  subjects  before  us  today  that  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  one.  The  past  has  to  be 
accurately  described  and  the  future  carefully  considered.  It  is  im- 
pos.sible  for  me  to  read  all  tliat  I have  prepared  on  this  double  topic. 
I shall  select  only  such  portions  as  I consider  of  immediate  practical 
importance,  and  ask  you  to  read  the  remainder  in  the  printed 
report. 

Our  topic  can  be  arranged  conveniently  under  six  heads  ; 

I.  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  English  Hymns. 

11.  The  Eise  of  Japanese  Hymnody. 

III.  The  Quality  of  the  Japanese  Cliurch-Hymnals. 

IV.  The  Future  Hymnal  in  Japan  and  the  Future  Singing. 

V.  The  Feasibility  of  a United  Hymnal. 

VI.  Uniform  Translations  of  Standard  Hymns. 

The  first  three  divisions  are  historical  and  the  last  three  prac- 
tical. 
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I The  Origin  and  Progress  of  English  Hymns.  What  is  written 
here  is  intended  as  a simple  and  brief  introduction  to  what  follows 
about  the  rise  of  Japanese  hymns.  I am  indebted  to  Horton’s  “ The 
Hymn-Lover  ” for  much  of  the  material  embodied  in  this  section. 

Tire  foundation  of  the  songs  of  the  Christian  church  is  the 
Hebrew  Psalm. 

The  HebreAv  race  had  the  noblest  conception  of  God  and  the 
truest  idea  of  worship. 

To  that  race  we  owe  tire  origin  of  hymnology  as  well  as  many 
other  excellent  things  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  because  of  this 
inheritance  that  Christianity  alone  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth  is 
pre-eminently  a religion  of  song  and  praise. 

The  earliest  Christian  churclies  we  are  told  “ sang  hymns  to 
Christ  as  God.” 

Whether  these  hymns  were  the  Hebrew  Psalms  adapted  to  the 
purpose  and  with  a Christian  application,  or  were  original  composi- 
tions, we  do  not  know. 

Some  scholars  have  tried  to  explain  the  differences  between 
Paul’s  tliree-fold  division  of  Psalms,  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  ; but  they  are  not  sure  of  their  ground.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  of  them  were  like  the  hymns  we  use  to-day. 

But  we  do  find  that  true  hymns  established  themselves  in  the 
regular  services  of  the  church  as  early  as  the  fourtli  cent  ary. 

Very  few  of  the  hymns  however  of  these  early  centuries  have 
been  preserved  because  they  were  mostly  compositions  designed  to 
teach  doctrine  and  controvert  heresy. 

As  soon  as  hymns  came  into  use  in  the  Eoman  Church  a conflict 
began  which  has  raged  for  centuries — whether  any  but  the  actual 
words  of  scripture  ought  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 

But  the  victory  was  won  by  the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the 
formal  section  of  the  church,  and  hymn-singing  became  a vital 
element  of  Christian  worship,  and  played  an  important  part  in  lifting 
the  hearts  of  men  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits. 

We  must  not  forget  that  before  the  Protestant  Eeformation, 
all  hymns  used  in  the  church  were  composed  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  were  sung  or  chanted  chiefly  by  the  priests. 
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Very  few  if  any  hymns  in  the  English  language  are  to  he  found 
hefore  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  England  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Kome,  the  Psalms  of  the 
English  Prayer-Book  which  were  at  first  only  said,  began  not  long 
after  to  he  sung. 

There  existed  early  hymns  and  carols  that  had  been  translated 
into  the  English  language  ; but  they  had  not  come  into  public  use 
in  the  church,  because  befoi’e  the  Eeformation  the  people  had  little 
part  in  the  service. 

The  Eeformation  not  only  released  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
bondage,  but  it  opened  their  mouths.  Along  with  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  people  went  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms. 

The  Eeformation  was  a people’s  movement  and  so  it  demanded 
songs  Avhich  the  people  could  both  understand  and  sing. 

But  it  took  a long  time  for  many  of  the  people  to  dislodge  from 
their  minds  their  early  prejudices.  The  radical  methods  of  some  of 
the  churches  in  this  period  which  separated  from  both  the  Eoman 
and  the  English  Churches,  and  their  attempt  to  revert  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  apostolic  custom,  led  them  to  reject  singing  entirely, 
and  to  carry  on  their  worship  with  only  the  aid  of  reading  the 
scriptures,  exhortation  and  prayer. 

Others  while  permitting  the  singing  of  Psalms  insisted  on  their 
use  in  the  language  and  form  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  Protestant  Dissenters  rejectel  altogether  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms  as  an  unauthorized  union  of  divine  and 
human,  inspired  and  uninspired  elements. 

But  the  duty  and  privilege  of  singing  praises  to  God  could  not 
long  be  kept  from  the  people,  and  so  we  find  that  as  early  as  1640 
the  general  custom  of  singing  metrical  Psalms  by  the  Independent 
churches.  But  even  as  late  as  the  year  1700  no  one  thought  of  using 
in  public  worship  anything  but  the  Psalms.  These  were  in  very 
general  use  in  all  the  churches,  for  we  find  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
complete  books  competing  for  patronage. 

The  first  Psalm  book  in  England  was  issued  in  1549  without 
music,  and  a larger  book  in  1562  with  the  melody  only  of  some 
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forty  tunes ; while  another  in  1.579  printed  the  tunes  in  four  })arts. 
There  was  a period  of  thirty  years  between  the  first  hymn  book  and 
the  first  tune  book  with  completed  tunes.  (In  Japan  the  same  thing 
was  accomplished  in  six  j-ears,  between  the  years  1874  and  1882). 

Should  any  of  us  become  discouraged  by  the  slow  progress  the 
Japanese  churches  make  in  singing,  it  will  revive  our  courage  to 
know  what  a musician  in  England  in  1636  wrote  concerning  the 
congregational  singing  of  his  day.  “ Some  that  have  good  minds 
have  not  good  voices,  and  some  that  have  voices  cannot  read  : some 
that  can  read  cannot  sijig  and  some  can  neither  read  nor  sing.  All 
of  which  are  the  greater  part  of  most  congregations.” 

The  non-conformist  churches  pretty  generally  used  the  same 
Psalm  books  until  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  issued  his  “ Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  ” in  1707,  which  contained  not  only  rythmical  Psalms,  but 
liymns  that  had  no  connection  with  the  Psalms. 

In  this  way  Dr.  Watts  became  the  connecting  link  between  the 
period  of  metrical  Psalms  and  hymns.  His  work  Christianized  the 
Psalms.  A writer  of  a later  day  speaking  of  the  times  preceeding 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Watts  book,  says, — “ During  those  times  the 
Ih’otestant  people  of  England,  while  in  tlieir  prayers  and  in  their 
sermons  they  were  Christians,  in  their  praises  were  little  better  than 
Jews.  Many  an  eminent  believer  Avho  joined  in  the  public  worship 
for  fifty  years  never  sang  the  name  of  Jesus  till  he  arrived  in 
Heaven.” 

From  that  time  hjunns  came  into  general  Uso  throughout  Eng- 
land both  in  the  established  and  non-conformist  churches.  But  in 
Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  generally  only  the  metrical 
Psalms  wei'e  permitted  for  years. 

Although  hymns  had  not  come  into  use  for  public  worship 
before  the  year  1700  there  were  a few  liymus  composed  for  private 
use  many  years  before  this  time.  Some  of  these  hymns  were  printed 
in  small  collections  quite  as  small  as  the  early  Japanese  hymn-books. 
Many  of  these  hymns  survive  to-day  as  they  were  written,  the 
most  famous  perhaps  being  Bishop  Kenls  Evening  Hymn,  beginning 
“ Glory  to  Thee  my  God,  this  night,”  and  ending  with  the  doxology 
“ Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 
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The  two  writers  to  whom  the  English  speaking  churches  owe 
more  than  to  any  others  for  their  precious  legacy  of  hymns,  are  Isaac 
Watts  and  Charles  Wesley.  Watts  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  prejudice  which  opposed  the  introduction  of  hymns  into 
public  worship.  When  he  was  only  twenty- two  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  his  fii’st  hymns.  He  had  finished  his  education  and  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  home  in  Southampton.  He  was  not  yet  ordained,  but 
was  a member  of  a congregational  church  of  that  city.  It  was  for 
this  church  that  he  wrote  his  first  hymns  whicli  were  sung  from 
manuscript.  But  thougli  his  own  church  so  willingly  adopted  t'lese 
new  hymns,  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  before  Dr.  Watts’  hymns 
found  their  way  into  common  use.  Then  his  Psalms  and  original 
hymns  supplanted  all  others,  and  held  sway  for  more  than  a century 
in  the  congregational  churches  of  England  and  America.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  English  hymnody  and  wrote  perhaps  nearly  1000 
hymns  and  Psalms  during  a life  of  suffering  and  infirmity. 

But  Charles  Wesley  made  the  largest  contribution  to  the  church’s 
treasury  of  song.  Some  writers  credit  him  with  seven  thousand 
hymns,  and  the  united  hymns  and  poems  of  the  three  brothers  Samuel, 
John  and  Charles,  fill  thirteen  volumes.  Not  only  is  Charles  Wesley 
the  most  voluminous  but  the  most  brilliant  of  all  English  hymn 
writers.  The  Methodist  Hymnal  edited  and  issued  first  in  1789  by 
John  Wesley  and  added  to  in  later  years,  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  exclusive  production  of  the  Wesley  family,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  those  hymns  were  selected  from  the  best  hymns  of 
his  brother,  Charles. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  taking  quantity  and  quali- 
ty into  consideration,  Charles  Wesley  can  be  called  the  greatest  hymn 
writer  of  all  ages. 

These  two  Christian  ministers.  Watts  and  Wesley  could  not 
refrain  from  singing.  Their  hymns  are  not  the  product  of  mere 
scholars,  but  of  souls  that  soared  naturally  on  the  wings  of  praise. 
’J’hcir  hymns  live  today  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the  church 
of  God  for  centuries  to  come,  because  they  came  from  Christian  hearts 
and  from  minds  that  were  endowed  to  an  unusual  degi'ee  with  the 
]K)etic  faculty.  When  the  church  of  Japan  gives  birth  to  a Watts 
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and  a Wesley  then  will  be  the  reai  beginning  of  hymnody  in  this 
land  and  not  before. 

Until  then  we  must  be  content  with  translations.  But  even 
translations  ought  to  be  made  b}'  men  who  have  not  only  the  lyric 
genius  and  necessary  scholarship,  but  whose  own  souls  have  passed 
through  some  deep  and  rich  religious  experiences.  It  was  the  pos- 
session of  these  qualities  that  made  John  Wesley  as  great  a translator 
as  Charles  was  an  original  hymnist.  Some  of  John’s  translations  from 
the  German  like  “ Jesus  thy  boundless  love  to  me  ” are  as  good  as 
some  of  the  best  original  hymns,  and  will  probably  never  be  supplant- 
ed by  other  translations. 

When  the  true  Christian  poet  arises  in  Japan,  or  when  the  en- 
dowed translator  makes  his  appearance,  he  will  have  at  his  disposal 
a vast  store  of  the  richest  Christian  hymns,  the  most  of  which  have 
been  contributed  to  the  Christian  churches  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  In  “ Julian’s  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  ” alone  there 
are  references  to  400,000  Christian  liymns  drawn  from  200  or  more 
languages  and  dialects. 

Japan’s  labors  in  this  line  of  work  during  the  past  thirty  years 
is  not  without  credit.  And  her  contribution  to  the  world’s  stock  of 
hymns  is  not  to  be  despised.  Her  efforts  today  in  presenting  to  the 
Christian  church  in  her  own  midst  better  books,  with  richer  and  truer 
hymns,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  within  us  all  sympathetic  interest  and 
hopeful  courage. 

II.  Tlie  second  division  of  our  topic  is — the  rise  of  Japanese 
Hymnody. 

Before  relating  the  early  attempts  at  hymn-making  in  this  land, 
let  me  briefly  sketch  the  beginnings  of  Protestant  Christianity  in 
Japan  and  glance  at  the  conditions  of  society  which  the  early  mission- 
aries found  here. 

It  is  customary  to  designate  the  period  between  1859  when  the 
first  missionaries  arrived,  and  1872  when  the  first  Protestant  Church 
Avas  organized,  as  the  First  Period  of  Missionary  Effort. 

During  these  years  16  gentlemen,  14  married  ladies,  and  4 
unmarried  ladies  had  come  to  Japan  and  were  engaged  in  missionary 
work  of  various  kinds. 
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These  34  persons  were  stationed  in  Kanagawa,  Yokohama,  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. 

Not  only  were  the  Japanese  people  of  those  days  bitterly  opposed 
to  Christianit}’’  but  there  were  few  who  were  willing  or  dared  to  receive 
anything  from  the  hands  of  these  religious  teachers. 

The  classes  in  English  were  small  and  as  for  teaching  music, 
few  attempted  it.  We  are  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
the  two  pioneers  Dr.  Hepburn  and  Dr.  Verbeck  did  in  this  line.  Both 
of  them  were  musicians— one  could  play  the  flute  very  well  and  the 
other  the  organ.  ' 

But  we  know  that  Dr.  Hepburn  did  attempt  at  one  time  to  teach 
some  Japanese  to  sing  English  hymns,  and  that  his  failure  led  him 
to  declare  as  early  as  1861  that  no  Japanese  was  capable  of  singing 
an  English  tune.  The  Eev.  J.  Goble  also  must  have  ventured  early 
to  use  his  singing  gift.  But  in  this  first  period  we  know  nothing 
about  his  efforts  in  this  direction  except  the  well-known  attempt  to 
translate  “ There  is  a Happy  Land.” 

The  first  Christian  services  were  held  in  the  house  of  Eev.  J.  H. 
Ballagh  on  the  spot  where  the  Kaigan  Church  now  stands.  That 
was  in  1866,  and  when  his  house  was  burnt  down  the  serGces  were 
removed  to  Dr.  Hepburn’s  first  dispensary.  The  services  were  con- 
tinued in  this  place  till  Mr.  Ballagh’s  return  from  his  furlough  in 
America  in  1870,  when  the  services  were  changed  to  the  Kaigan 
lecture  room.  In  this  place  Mr.  Ballagli  conducted  a school,  and  it 
was  in  this  scliool  that  tlie  first  Protestant  Church  organization  in 
Japan  took  place  on  Rlar.  10th,  1872,  consisting  of  nine  young  men, 
pupils  from  the  school  and  two  Christians  that  had  been  baptized 
before.  It  was  not  till  after  the  organization  of  this  church  that  the 
Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meetings  were  held  in  the 
American  Mission  Home  at  No.  48  Bluff. 

But  before  1872  English  singing  was  taught  to  Japanese  and 
foreign  children  in  JMrs.  Hepburn’s  Sunday-school  held  in  the  dis- 
pensary. The  classes  for  Japanese  children  were  held  in  a separate 
room  and  perhaps  at  a separate  hour.  During  the  winter  of  1869-70 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Greene  made  frequent  visits  to  this  Sunday  school  and 
sang  in  English  “ Jesus  Loves  me  ” and  other  hymns.  The  reason 
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why  this  hymn  figures  so  much  in  the  early  history  of  hymnology  in 
Japan  is  that  it  was  at  that  time  a new  and  popular  Sunday-schdO’l 
hymn  in  America. 

Many  of  the  missionaries  tried  to  teach  English  hymns  to  young 
people  and  to  children  ; hut  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ballagh  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  succeeded  in  teaching  a Japanese  to  cany  an  English 
tune.  She  was  teaching  a class  of  Mr.  Ballagh’s  pupils  in  the  latter 
part  of  1871  and  in  the  class  was  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Shi- 
mura  (afterwards  Dr.  Kushibe  of  Tokyo),  who  showed  talent  for 
singing.  Her  success  was  a great  delight  to  Rev.  M.  Lyle,  the  chap- 
lain of  the  English  Church  in  Yokohama,  a great  lover  of  music,  and 
he  showed  his  satisfaction  in  a practical  way  by  presenting  a melodion 
to  Mrs.  Ballagh  to  assist  her  in  raising  up  more  singers. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  1871  that  Mrs.  Pierson  and  Miss  Crosby 
began  their  school  at  No.  48  Bluff.  A morning  English  class  for 
young  men  was  opened,  and  an  afternoon  session  for  girls  and  women. 
To  both  of  these  classes  Mrs.  Pierson  taught  English  Hymns.  She 
continued  this  teaching  for  about  four  years,  and  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  missionary  in  those  early  days  to  give  a knowledge  of, 
and  a taste  for,  Christian  hymn-singing. 

We  must  not  forget  that  all  these  effects  to  teach  singing  before 
1872  w^ere  made  with  English  hymns.  Japanese  hymnology  begins 
after  the  birth  and  organization  of  the  first  church  and  not  before» 
Prayer  in  Japanese  had  preceeded  the  organization. 

In  fact  jirayer  in  the  Japanese  language  had  been  used  for  sever- 
al years  prior  to  this.  But  no  singing  in  Japanese  by  Japanese  was 
heard  till  the  autumn  of  1872.  The  chief  reason  was  that  no  hymns 
had  been  translated  ; but  another  reason  was  that  the  missionaries 
were  dealing  with  a people  who  were  unmusical,  whose  musical 
faculty  had  not  been  cultivated. 

Even  from  a Japanese  standpoint,  the  number  of  jsersons  who 
were  musicians  was  very  small.  This  was  because  the  better  class 
of  music  known  as  Gagakv^  of  which  the  No  (a  kind  of  operatic 
performance)  is  a branch,  was  practised  only  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  secrets  of  the  art  seemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a favor- 
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■ed  few.  Even  if  they  were  anxious  to  impart  their  knowledge  of  tlie 
art,  few  could  he  found  to  memorize  the  classic  masterpieces. 

The  common  and  iiopular  music  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Zolcugahu  of  which  Jdrori  no  Vta  (a  kind  of  musical  drama)  is  a 
branch,  is  supposed  to  have  heguii  about  the  year  1500.  It  was  used 
in  theatres  ; and  this  is  the  kind  of  music  one  hears  in  the  tea  houses 
and  on  the  streets  to  the  accompanyment  of  the  Samisen.  (Japanese 
guitar)  As  the  Gagahu  was  too  high  for  ordinary  people  so  the 
Zoliugciku  was  too  low  for  others. 

In  the  preface  to  “ A Collection  of  Japanese  Koto  (Japanese 
harp  or  lyre)  Music  ” published  in  1888  by  the  Tokyo  Academy  of 
Music  which  is  under  Government  patronage,  it  is  stated,  “ Though 
most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  collection  are  selected  from  the 
better  portion  of  the  old  Koto  music,  yet  for  those  words  and  tunes 
occurring  therein  which  are  liable  to  offend  the  public  feelings  on 
account  of  their  vulgarity  and  meanness,  pure  and  elegant  ones  have 
been  substituted,  thus  preventing  their  baneful  effects  upon  the 
character.”  This  short  extract  reveals  much  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
native  music  in  those  early  days. 

The  missionaries  found  a iieople  for  the  greater  part  without 
musical  knowledge  and  without  interest  in  things  musical. 

And  when  any  one  came  to  them  who  did  know  something  of 
Japanese  music,  it  was  found  to  have  so  little  in  common  with 
European  music  that  the  one  was  no  help  to  the  other.  So  the 
missionaries  at  first  had  not  only  to  translate  the  hymn  but  to 
adapt  the  tune  and  teach  it. 

Tlie  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  translated  a hymn  into 
Japanese  is  the  Kev.  G.  Goble  who  Avas  connected  with  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  from  1860  to  1873.  The  date  of  his  hymn  is  not 
known  nor  has  any  one  seen  a copy  of  it  in  print.  It  was  a transla- 
tion of  “ There  is  Happy  Land  ” Avhich  was  rendered  thus  : — 

“ Yoi  kuni  arimas,  Taiso  emp5 
Shinja  wa  sakaete,  Hikarizo.” 

The  form  as  it  appears  in  one  of  the  early  manuscript  books  is 
Tamoshii  kuni  wa  Toku  ari, 

Shinja  wa  sakae  Yorokobu.” 
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Mr.  Goble’s  enide  translation  has  caused  muck  merriment 
among  the  Japanese  who  liave  known  of  it.  But  a modern  Engdish 
congregation  familiar  witli  the  hymn 

“ Let  every  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King  ” 

would  find  it  difficult  to  sing  the  following  early  version  without 
smi]  ing ; — 

Ye  monsters  of  the  bubbling  deep 
Your  Maker’s  praises  .shout, 

Up  from  tlie  sands  ye  coddlings  peep 
And  wag  your  tails  about.” 

Mr.  Goble’s  translation  has  been  altered  so  many  times  by  later 
hands  that  the  present  form  has  no  relation  to  his  work.  And  thus 
has  it  happened  to  most  of  the  hymns  translated  by  the  early  mis- 
sionaries. 

“ It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Goble  attempted  to  translate  any 
other  hymns.  In  a letter  to  a friend  after  he  had  left  Japan  he 
writes : — 

'‘  In  regard  to  the  early  hymns  in  the  Japanese  language  I cannot 
tell  you  much.  I thiidv  alx)ut  tlie  earliest  used  were  about  a dozen 
tliat  I had  written  on  large  scrolls  in  large  letters  so  that  when  one 
was  hung  up  before  the  people,  two  or  three  liundred  could  see  it, 
and  I found  but  little  trouble  in  teaching  the  children  and  their 
parents  in  m}^  vernacular  school  to  sing  them  very  well  to  our 
familiar  tunes.  These  hymns  were  my  cliief  stock  in  trade  with 
which  to  still  the  noisy  crowds  in  Kyoto  and  other  large  cities  even 
when  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  failed.  I never  saw  any  other 
hymn  book  in  Japan  before  I)r.  N.  Brown’s  first  publication.  Some 
other  missionaries  I know  used  scrolls,  as  I did  in  teaching  the 
people  to  sing  Christian  hymns,  and  Dr.  Stout  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  in  Nagasaki  had  the  largest  box  full  of  scrolls  I ever  saw,, 
man}’  more  finely  written  than  my  collection.” 

There  are  many  ex2)ressions  in  this  letter  which  go  to  show  that 
it  refers  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  a period  after  he  left  the  mi.ssion  in 
1873  and  when  he  was  engaged  in  Bible  selling. 
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The  two  or  three  hundred  “ people  who  could  see  the  charts  ” 
and  the  “ noisy  crowds  ” which  the  “ police  failed  to  quiet  ” point 
clearly  to  the  time  when  he  travelled  with  a Bible  cart  drawn  through 
the  streets  by  a horse.  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  who  has  a photograph  of 
this  Bible  cart,  referring  to  Mr.  Goble’s  work  says,  “ Mr.  Goble  came 
to  Kyoto  about  1876  with  his  curious  Bible  cart.  He  stopped  at  my 
house,  and  had  his  cart  d..rawn  through  the  streets,  selling  portions  of 
the  Bible,  giving  tracts  and  preaching.  I do  not  remember  his 
having  charts  of  hymns,  but  very  likely  he  had.  I think  that  was 
the  first  time  he  came  to  Kyoto.  He  came  with  bis  cart  and  horse 
overland.” 

When  Mr.  Goble  left  Kyoto  he  proceeded  south  as  far  as  Naga- 
saki and  it  was  during  that  visit  that  he  saw  Dr.  Stout’s  scrolls. 
Dr.  Stout  says  that  his  own  charts  were  first  used  in  1875,  after  he 
himself  had  prepared  a hymn  book  in  Nagasaki.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Mr.  Goble’s  charts  were  enlarged  copies  of  hymns  already  in  use. 
And  although  he  saj’R  that  Dr.  N.  Brown’s  book  was  the  first  he  saw 
in  Japan,  we  now  know  that  there  were  two  or  three  published 
before  his. 

T!ie  second  hymn  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  early  mission- 
aries who  aspired  to  become  poets  was  “ Jesus  Loves  me,”  about 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

There  is  a conflict  of  opinion,  and  much  confusing  testimony 
concerning  the  author  of  this  translation.  If,  as  one  says,  Di’.  Hep- 
biUTi  attempted  a translation  of  this  hymn  in  1869  or  1870  then  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  translator.  But  although 
Dr.  Hepburn  in  a letter  recently  sent  to  Japan  mentions  his  attempts 
at  two  other  hymns  he  says  nothing  about  “ Jesus  Loves  me.”  It  has 
for  years  been  the  general  belief  that  Miss  Crosby  made  the  first 
translation  some  time  in  1872.  This  is  what  she  herself  writes  : — 
“ The  school  at  212  Bluff,  Yokohama  was  opened  in  August,  1871  (at 
48  Bluff  where  it  remained  only  a j'ear),  and  from  the  first,  or  a very 
few  months  from  the  beginning,  the  children  were  taught  to  sing, 
although  we  had  only  one  or  two  hymns  at  that  time  ; one  of  these 
was,  “Jesus  Loves  me,”  a translation  that  I had  made  with  my 
teacher  Mr.  S.  Otsubo,  which  was  altered  into  the  one  now  in  use. 
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But  Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick,  gives  this  version  of  tlie  birth  of  this 
hymn.  ‘‘  When  we  were  attending  the  convention  in  Yokoliama  in 
September  1872  (for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  a Japanese 
translation  of  the  Bible)  we  noticed  that  they  used  only  English 
hymns  in  their  meetings.  I asked  Mr.  Ballagh  why  they  did  not 
translate  some  hymns  into  Japanese.  As  we  were  about  to  leave 
Yokohama  to  return  to  Osaka,  Mr.  Ballagh  brought  us  these  two 
hymns  {“  Jesus  Loves  me  ” and  “ There  is  a Happy  Land  ”),  and  I 
have  a strong  impression  that  one  of  them  or  part  of  one  of  them  he 
said  he  translated.  Probably  it  was  “Yesu  ware  wo  Aisu.”  I am  quite 
sure  that  the  chorus  was  ‘ Hai  Yesu  aisu.’  These  translations  which 
Mr.  Ballagh  gave  me  must  have  had  rhyme  and  metre  enough  to  be 
sung  for  we  used  them  right  away.” 

Mr.  Ballagh’s  own  testimony  agrees  with  the  above,  and  he  also 
adds  “ Miss  Crosby  is  entitled  to  the  first  two  lines  at  least,  and 
possibly  to  the  chorus.” 

On  the  other  hand  Rev.  H.  Loomis  is  very  certain  that  he  and 
Rev.  M.  Okuno  made  the  first  translation  that  was  used  in  public ; he 
says  Mr.  Ballagh  gave  to  Mr.  Okuno  a literal  translation  of  “ Jesus 
Loves  me  ” about  the  Summer  of  1873.  His  translation  of  the  line 
“ For  the  Bible  tells  me  so  ” was  “ Seisho  wa  so  hanashimasu,”  but 
Mr.  Okuno  would  not  have  it  that  way,  insisting  that  the  Bible  did 
not  speak.  The  construction  of  Mr.  Ballagh’s  translation  into  a 
hymn  was  the  first  work  that  Mr.  Okuno  and  I attempted.  The 
chorus  at  first  was  “ Hai  Yesu  aisu  ” but  as  that  was  too  much  of  a 
breach  of  poetical  license,  I made  the  change  of  Hai  to  A.  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Presbyterian  Hymn  Book.” 

Mr.  Okuno  himself  says,  “ Jliss  Crosby  and  Mr.  Otsubo  imper- 
fectly (fukanzen  ni)  translated  “ Jesus  Loves  me”,  and  therefore  five 
or  six  persons  took  a hand  at  imj)roving  it.  All  the  early  hymns 
made  in  the  region  of  Yokohama  were  brought  to  me  for  correction, 
whether  translated  by  foreigners  or  not.” 

Dr.  Honda  says  Mr.  Ballagh  translated  “ Jesus  Loves  me  but 
five  or  six  persons  criticized  and  altered  it  so  that  the  original  became 
extinct.  One  form  of  it  was  as  I remember  it  “ Yesu  ware  wo  aisu, 
Sayo  Seisho  m5su.” 
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How  is  it  iiossiLle  for  us  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  about  this 
matter,  when  the  impressions  of  the  actors  themselves  who  are  still 
living  do  not  agree  ? We  may  at  least  say  that  Mr.  Okuno  gave  the 
form  to  the  first  translation  that  was  used  in  public.  That  form  is 
this : 

“ Yosu  ware  wo  aisu 

Seisho  ni  zo  shimesu, 

Kisureba  kotachi 
Yowaki  mo  tsuyoi, 

Hai  Yesu  aisu, 

Hai  Yesu  aisu, 

Hai  Yesu  aisu. 

So  Seisho  shimesu.” 

And  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Okuno  at  least  had  seen  the  other 
translations,  and  that  the  first  form  printed  by  IMr.  Loomis  was  a 
combination  of  all  of  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  Okuno  declares  them 
to  be. 

Soon  after  this  some  other  missionaries  with  the  assistance  of 
their  teachers,  and  quite  a number  of  Japanese,  translated  hymns, . 
some  of  which  remain  to-day  almost  in  their  original  form. 

It  would  make  this  sketch  too  long  to  mention  them  all  here. 
But  I hope  some  day  to  append  to  this  paper  an  account  of  the  trans- 
lators and  composers  of  all  our  Japanese  hymns  as  far  as  can  be 
known. 

These  early  hymns  Avere  gathered  together  and  useil  at  first  in 
manuscript.  This  Avas  done  in  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki. 
Dr.  Stout  Avrites  “ In  Nagasaki  the  first  singing  Avas  in  English,  but 
in  1874  Ave  began  to  use  a feAv  Japanese  hymns,  copies  of  which  Mr. 
Ballagh  had  sent  me  in  Eoman  script.  Soon  after  this  I tried  my 
hand  at  hymn  making.  Mr.  Bonner  Avho  Avas  in  the  government 
school  in  the  city,  and  interested  in  the  press  in  the  Settlement, 
printed  some  English  hymns  upon  large  sheets,  for  use  in  the  Sun- 
day-school we  had,  and  in  the  same  form  struck  off  a number  of  copies 
of  my  first  efforts  at  rendering  hymns  into  Japanese.  I send  you 
herewith  a copy  of  the  first  two  hymns  thus  printed.  “ Tasuke  ” 
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(Salvation)  was  my  first.  If  j'on  laugh  as  heartily  over  these  as  I 
have  after  a recent  unearthing'  of  the  sheet,  it  will  well  repay  you  a 
jierusal.” 


Jacob  no  ido  ni, 

Jesus  szwarishi ; 

Sei-sui  no  nagare  wo 
Midz-kumi  kikisbi. 

Saido  no  jiu  wo  shasz, 
Saido  no  jiu  wo  shasz, 
Saido  hito  ni  oyobu ; 
Saido  no  jiu  wo  shasz. 

Mai-nichi  hi-nin  ga 
An-ya  ni  tachishi  [ 

Shu-jin  szgiru  toki  ni, 

Me  wo  naoshishi, 

I-zok’  no  fu-jin  wa 

Megumi  wo  kofshii ; 

Kito  komeshi  shori  ga 
Eiu  ni  naorishi. 

Eethesda  ike  ni, 

Chiu-bu-nin  zaseshi; 

I wo  tanomi  maye  ni, 

Tatte  to  tszgeshi. 

Shu  an-shin  sasoyo, 

To-zok’  sakebishi ; 

To-jitsz  ware  ten  ni  szmo, 
Jesus  kotayeshi. 
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We  now  come  to  another  difficult  question  which  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  definitely  decided,  viz  : “ What  was  the  first  Protestant 
hymn  book  printed  in  Japan  ? ” 

In  June  1872  the  Kev.  H.  Loomis  arrived  in  Japan.  He  feels 
sure  that  he  prepared  a little  book  of  about  16  Japanese  hymns,  and 
published  them  in  the  latter  jiart  of  1873.  Only  a few  copies  were 
issued  and  these  were  in  use  only  about  one  year.  Mr.  Okuno  was 
Mr.  Loomis’  teacher  at  that  time  and  his  testimony  bears  a little  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Loomis’  impressions,  for  he  says  “ about  the  year  1873 
I wrote  the  copy  for  a book  of  sixteen  hymns.”  But  in  another  letter 
he  writes,  “ I made  the  copy  of  the  first  hymn  book  about  1872.” 
This  latter  statement  weakens  the  testimony  of  the  former  because  we 
know  that  no  Japanese  hymns  were  printed  in  1872.  The  Eev.  A. 
S^gawa  of  Nagasaki  also  writes,  “ The  first  book  published  in  Yoko- 
hama Avas  about  1873,  but  I am  not  sure.  Mr.  Okuno  prepared  most 
of  it.”  And  the  Eev.  K.  Ibuka  says  “ in  the  year  1873  or  ’74  ten 
hymns  or  more  were  gathered  into  a small  book.” 

This  completes  the  testimony  I have  been  able  to  gather  in  favor 
of  this  early  publication,  and  much  of  it  is  uncertain. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Greene  in  a letter  written  from  Yoko- 
hama in  1874  speaks  of  “ a hymn  book  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Loomis.” 

Dr.  Stout  of  Nagasaki  writing  recently  says,  “ Our  OAvn  book  saw 
the  light  in  the  Autumn  of  1874,  and  the  book  we  had  in  hand  from 
Yokohama  must  have  been  brought  out  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
that  year.  But  Avhether  it  dates  back  to  ’73  or  not  I cannot  tell.  I 
am  quite  sure  however  that  it  is  a copy  of  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  I send  you  the  identical  book  we  used.”  On  ex- 
amination the  book  was  found  not  to  corres^iond  with,  the  description 
given  of  the  book  alleged  to  have  been  printed  in  1873.  There  are' 
no  copies  of  this  book  to  be  found  and  none  of  the  missionaries  re- 
member it.  And  yet  Mr.  Loomis  seems  so  certain  of  his  position  that 
his  book  published  in  1874  was  an  altered  and  slightly  enlarged 
edition  of  the  books  of  1873  that  I can  hardl}^  believe  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  this  matter. 

The  first  book  that  we  feel  certain  about  is  a small  collection  of 
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eight  hymns  compiled  and  ])uhlished  hy  Mr.  S.  ]\Iaeda  and  other 
Ja])anese  Christians  in  April,  1874,  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  first  Kumiai  Churcli  in  Kobe.  These  hymns  were  composed 
hy  Kevs.  Greene,  Davis,  Gordon  and  Matsuyama,  and  two  or  three 
were  received  in  manuscript  from  Yokohama. 

Tliis  is  the  first  time  that  the  Eev.  T.  Matsuyama  appears  in  the 
■work  of  making  hymns.  The  most  popular  hymns  in  the  present 
Union  Hymn  Book,  (Shinsen  Samhika)  are  liis  compositions.  He  is  at 
present  reviewing  the  manuscript  of  a new  Episcopal  hymn  hook  to 
he  imhlished  next  year.  His  name  and  that  of  Rev.  M.  Okuno  have 
been  associated  with  Japanese  hymnody  for  nearly  thirty  years — and 
they  will  he  gratefully  rememhered  as  the  pioneers  in  this  work 
among  the  Japanese  Christians.  No  others  have  contrihuted  so  many 
hymns  that  remain  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Neither  of  them  is  an 
English  scholar,  and  the  fact  that  their  ovvii  compositions  are  not 
translations  may  he  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  success. 

This  little  hook  of  eight  hymns  took  its  form  from  a few  sheets 
which  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene  had  printed  with  poor  .success  in  a small 
lithographic  pre.ss.  T’he  hook  is  not  a copy  of  any  previous  collec- 
tion ; and  if  the  alleged  hook  of  1873  is  mled  out  it  is  undouhtedly 
the  first  Protestant  hymn  hook  printed  in  Japan.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  many  of  the  missionaries  and  Japanese  Cliristians  were 
using  manuscript  hooks  before  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Kobe  small  hook,  five  others  appeared  in  1874. 
These  five  are  tlie  first  that  can  properly  he  called  church  hymnals, 
and  were  compiled  by  representatives  of  five  Missions. 

The  first  consists  of  19  hymns,  translated,  collected  and  corrected 
hy  Rev.  H.  Loomis  and  M.  Okuno,  probably  in  June.  It  is  general- 
ly known  as  the  First  Yokohama  Book,  and  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  “ the  first  hook  of  the  kind  published  in  Japan.” 

The  second  book  was  compiled  in  Nov.  hy  the  Rev.  N.  Brown, 
D.  .D.,  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  It  contains  27  h3’mns.  Dr.  Bi-own 
arrived  in  Japan  in  Feb.  1873,  and  in  less  than  one  year  he  had 
made  a versification  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which  is  in  use  to-day — and 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  hook.  He  was  rpiick  in 
acquiring  languages,  fond  of  hymn-writing  and  had  a printing  press. 
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all  of  which  helped  him  to  produce  this  hook  so  soon  after  coming, 
to  this  country. 

The  third  hook  is  a union  hook  prepared  in  Nagasaki  in  Nov. 
liy  the  Kev.  fl.  Stout,  D.  D.,  of  the  Reformed  Mission  and  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Davison,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Mission  assisted  hy  their 
teachers  Rev.  A.  ^iegawa  and  T.  Asuga.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
hook  the  First  Yokohama  Book  was  freely  drawn  upon  ; hut  there 
were  contrihutions  hy  the  compilers  themselves.  If  this  united  effort 
of  the  Reformed  and  Methodist  Missions  had  continued  and  had 
embraced  otlier  Missions  in  the  earl}^  stages  of  Christian  work  in  Japan 
I think  that  all  Christian  puhlications,  since  that  date  while  they 
might  have  heen  fewer  in  numhers,  would  have  heen  of  a much  higher 
degree  of  excellence. 

The  fourth  hook  of  the  year  saw  the  light  in  Dec.  1874,  and 
having  the  assistance  of  tlie  earlier  puhlications  it  was  the  largest, 
and  is  the  first  hook  to  contain  chants.  The  compiler  was  J.  C. 
Berry,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Board  who  gives  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  hook.  “ I spent  the  summer  of  1874  at  Ariina  compiling 
a hymn  hook  in  Japanese,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Kiniura,  then 
a medical  student  with  me  and  afterwards  a physician  in  Kohe  and 
a deacon  in  the  Kohe  church. 

“ I spent  much  time  in  setting  chants  to  music,  and  these  being 
more  like  the  Japanese  method  of  singing  were  acceptable  to  them 
and  successfully  used.  On  the  cover  of  the  book  is  the  text  “ Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men  ” — the 
best  thing  about  it.  Just  before  having  it  printed  I sent  a copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  Rev.  S.  K.  Brown,  D.  D.,  then  visiting  in  Kobe, 
and  the  special  thing  the  dear  old  doctor  selected  to  compliment  me 
on  was  the  cover.” 

Another  point  in  which  this  hook  differs  from  its  predecessors — 
it  had  a special  edition  in  Roman  characters  prepai'ed  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Davis.  In  Dr.  N.  Brown’s  hook  of  the  previous  month  the  Kana  and 
the  Romaji  were  interlined — and  he  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
hook  printed  on  his  own  press.  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  had  great  trouble 
in  getting  his  little  hook  printed. 

It  was  among  the  first  products  of  Enams  press  in  Kohe.  The 
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printer  could  not  easily  read  the  writing  and  made  a great  many 
mistakes.  Dr.  Davis  corrected  the  proof  three  times,  and  then  growing 
weary  of  waiting  told  the  printer  to  “ go  ahead  on  that.”  The  hook 
contains  only  39  hymns  and  chants,  hut  the  printer  having  only 
enough  t}7)e  to  set  up  half  the  hymns  had  to  knock  down  his  type 
in  order  to  set  uj)  the  remaining  half.  When  the  final  proof  came 
and  the  doctor  w'anted  to  make  changes  it  could  not  he  done,  and  so 
the  mistakes  were  perpetuated.  The  fifth  and  last  hook  of  this  year 
was  printed  just  before  Christmas.  It  contains  20  hymns  and  was 
compiled  hy  the  Eev.  Y.  Kumano.  The  copy  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Okuno,  and  the  hook  was  printed  in  Yokohama  for  use  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 

Concerning  these  five  hooks  printed  in  1874  it  should  he  said 
that  at  tliat  early  day  such  work  entailed  much  labor  on  the  part  of 
translators  and  compilers. 

They  all  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  missionary  body  and  the 
Japanese  churches.  Among  the  missionaries,  special  mention  should 
he  made  of  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  whose 
first  hook  embodied  a good  deal  of  valuable  work.  But  the  mission- 
aries would  have  been  helpless  in  this  difficult  task  if  God  had  not 
raised  up  the  Revs.  Okuno  and  Matsuyama  and  others  for  this  special 
work. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a description  of  all  the  34 
hymn  and  tune  books  that  have  been  published  since  Protestant 
Christianity  came  to  Japan.  Nor  is  there  space  for  any  notice  of  the 
19  books  of  a miscellaneous  character  that  have  been  prepared  for 
use  in  Sunday-schools,  Gospel  Meetings,  Kindergartens,  &c. 

A complete  list  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

A few  books  were  published  after  the  year  1874  which  call  for 
a word  or  two. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Dr.  N.  Brown’s  first  book  with  the 
Roman  character.  He  also  was  the  pioneer  in  time-books.  In 
1876  he  himself  printed  a hymn  book  of  62  hymns  wliich  contains 
also  a large  number  of  tunes  in  the  sol-fa  notation.  A brief  de- 
scription of  the  notation  and  a few  instructions  are  given  to  teachers. 
Altogether  it  is  a remarkable  book  for  those  times. 
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The  aimua]  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Japan  appoint- 
ed the  Kev.  J.  C.  Davison  in  1876  to  prepare  a hook  especially  for 
their  churches.  Previous  to  this  the  Methodist  Christians  had  been 
using  the  union  hymn  book  of  Nagasaki  or  the  Presbyterian  books 
of  Yokohama.  The  first  Methodist  Hymnal  appeared  in  1879 
with  53  hymns  and  6 tunes.  This  book  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  contain  music  in  the  staff  notation,  and  Avith  the  music 
in  four  parts. 

About  the  same  time— perhaps  a few  mouths  earlier,  the  Kev. 
W.  B.  Wright  of  the  S.  P.  G-.  Mission  cominled  a small  book  of  26 
hymns  in  Tokyo  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Churches. 

To  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  of  tlie  American  Board  Mission  be- 
longs the  credit  of  preparing  the  first  complete  hymn  and  tune  book 
in  Japan.  The  music  was  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  and  therefore 
it  was  defective  in  maiiy  points  : but  being  the  first  complete  tune 
book  it  was  heartily  welcomed  and  found  a place  in  a large  number 
of  churches  outside  the  congregational  body.  This  was  in  the  year 
1882. 

The  Kev.  J.  C.  Davison  of  the  Metliodist  Mission  improved  on 
this  book  in  1886,  and  witli  the  appearance  of  his  book  a distinct 
advance  was  made  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Hymnal. 

This  edition  owed  much  to  the  arduous  labors  of  Mrs.  Ei  lyenaga 
in  translating  very  many  of  the  new  hymns. 

The  book  contained  nearly  twice  as  many  hymns  as  Mr.  Curtis’ 
book  and  had  the  advantage  of  clear  printing  of  the  music,  because 
the  stereotype  plates  had  been  brought  from  New  York  specially  for 
this  book.  It  also  contained  the  first  music  for  the  Japanese  metre 
with  57577  syllables  in  each  verse. 

A very  interesting  specimen  of  a tune  book  was  printed  in  Naga- 
saki, in  1884  compiled  by  the  Kev.  A.  Segawa.  Each  note  and 
musical  sign  was  stamped  by  hand  and  it  seems  as  though  in  the 
printing,  one  set  of  clefs  was  made  to  do  service  for  all  the  tunes. 

A still  further  advance  Avas  made  in  1890  Avhen  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Congi'egationalists  unitedly  issued  a hymn  and  tune  book, 
the  music  of  which  was  printed  Avitli  the  first  type  made  and  set  up 
in  Japan.  This  book  would  have  appeared  earlier  but  for  the  unfor- 
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tunate  affair  of  the  burning  of  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin’s  libi’ary  in  Osaka, 
with  most  of  the  manuscripts. 

The  pattern  for  this  type  was  imported  by  Mr.  Allchin  from 
Boston,  who  together  with  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.D.,  edited  the 
boolc  and  compiled  the  music.  A large  and  efficient  committee  of 
Japanese  among  whom  the  pioneers  Okuno  and  Matsuyama  appear, 
worked  arduously  on  this  book  which  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  • 
ten  years  by  a large  number  of  Episcopal  and  other  churches,  besides 
the  two  denominations  for  which  it  was  prepared.  One  of  the  edi- 
tions of  this  book  was  a complete  tune  book  in  the  tonic  sol-fa 
notation  transliterated  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin.  He  is  also  credit- 
ed with  being  the  father  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  in  Japan.  Dr. 

R.  Brown’s  book  of  1876  contains  some  features  of  the  sol-fa  nota- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  It  should  be  said  in 
passing  that  although  the  music  in  this  Union  Hymn  Book  (Shinsen 
Sambika)  exhibits  the  first  type  made  in  Japan  and  is  the  first 
complete  tune  book  printed  by  the  Japanese  it  is  not  in  fact  the  first 
music  ty2:)e  that  had  been  set  up  by  Jaj)anese.  Dr.  R.  Brown  had  a 
font  of  music  type  in  his  printing  office,  and  as  early  as  1881  Mr. 

A.  A.  Bennett  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  Yokohama  taught  some 
Japanese  in  the  printing  office  to  set  up  a few  tunes  with  this  type. 

A specimen  of  this  work  can  be  seen  in  “ The  Crysanthemum  ” for 
Rov.  1881. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Shinsen  Sambika  in  1890,  the 
Yokohama  Bunsha  printing  comjDany  have  proved  their  efficiency  in 
Iiroducing  a page  of  music  equal  to  some  of  the  best  work  done  in 
western  lands.  Besides  numerous  music  books  for  Japan  they  have 
ju-inted  a hymn  and  tune  book  for  Rorth  China  and  Corea. 

With  the  excejYtion  of  a hymn  and  tune  book  compiled  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.  Foss  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  for  use  in  the  Ejiiscopal 
Church  in  1892,  all  books  xniblished  since  1890  have  been  prepared 
by  committees,  and  have  had  no  sjrecial  features  to  call  for  mention 
here. 

The  Rev.  J.  Batchelor  of  the  C.  M.  S.  translated  34  hymns  in 
1895  for  the  Aimx  Episcojxal  Christians.  In  this  book  the  Roman 
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character  is  used  and  any  one  can  see  at  a glance  what  an  entirely 
different  tongue  the  Ainu  language  is  from  the  Japanese. 

And  their  voices  also  are  different  for  the  Ainu  speaks  as  well 
as  sings  in  low,  sweet  and  subdued  tones. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  present  time  no  less  than 
four  denominations  are  preparing  a revision  of  their  hymn  books  and 
we  may  look  for  two  or  three  new  and  enlarged  hymnals  before  the 
end  of  1891. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  church  hymnals  there  have  been 
published  17  song  books  for  special  uses. 

Miss  A.  E.  Howe’s  two  song  books  for  the  Kindergarten  are  so 
distinctively  Christian  that  they  deserve  to  be  classed  among  hymn 
books.  There  are  no  less  than  four  small  collections  of  Christian 
hymns. 

Col.  F.  Wright  of  the  Salvation  Army  compiled  the  first  book 
for  their  services  in  1895.  Since  that  time  two  or  three  collections 
for  special  use  in  Gospel  services  have  been  published,  of  which  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Buxtons  “ Songs  of  Salvation  ” is  perhaps  the  best.  Let 
us  now  consider 

HI.  The  Quality  of  the  Hymnals. 

It  is  a very  easy  thing  to  criticize  the  hymn’s  translated  and 
compiled  30  years  ago — and  to  make  complaints  against  the  trans- 
lations even  of  the  present  day. 

When  we  read  such  a crude  piece  of  rhyming  which  has  al- 
ready been  quoted  and  which  passed  for  poetry  in  some  churches  in 
England  150  years  ago,  we  may  well  be  grateful  that  the  hymn’s 
which  the  Japanese  Christians  sing  to-day,  although  not  satisfac- 
tory, are  less  crude. 

Wlien  the  missionaries  tried  their  hand  at  hymn  making,  it  was 
not  becp.use  any  of  them  felt  the  IatIc  fire  burning  in  their  bones, 
but  it  was  because  they  felt  that  they  must  have  some  hymns  for  the 
Christian  to  sing. 

To  establish  Christianity  in  Japan  without  sacred  song  was  to 
deprive  the  worship  of  God  of  one  of  its  essential  elements.  They 
knew  also  that  conversions  come  more  often  through  the  heart  than 
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through  the  head.  To  he  sure  the  true  basis  of  emotions  that  are 
useful  in  religious  worship  is  thought.  And  if  some  of  the  early 
hymns  lacked  profound  thoughts,  or  did  not  carry  the  singer  to  the 
highest,  most  rapturous  emotions,  it  was  not  because  the  missionaries 
did  not  know  what  was  essential  to  a true  hymn.  A few  of  them 
had  written  some  acceptable  verse  in  English,  but  on  account  of  the 
limitations  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  tongue,  they  were 
unable  to  give  little  more  than  the  bare  meaning  of  the  English 
hymns  to  their  teachers.  They  were  to  a large  degree  helpless,  and 
although  they  knew  that  a hymn  should  first  of  all  have  poetry  they 
could  not  produce  it.  But  it  is  not  true  as  some  one  said  years  ago 
that  Matsuyama,  Okuno  and  their  colleagues  lacked  even  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  the  poetical  sense. 

AVhen  these  men  were  untrammelled  by  translation  they 
produced  some  hymns  that  are  true  poetry  and  that  will  live  in  the 
Japanese  church  for  a long  time. 

These  men  had  never  been  accustomed  to  any  other  than  the 
Japanese  metre  7 s & 5 s.  This  difficulty  of  reconciling  Western 
hymn-tunes  providing  for  6 & 8 syllables,  with  the  Japanese  metre 
which  calls  for  only  7 and  5 was  early  recognized. 

In  1878  at  a Missionary  Conference  in  Tokyo  it  was  recommend- 
ed 1st  that  all  hymns  should  if  possible  be  native  productions. 

2nd.  That  they  should  be  in  the  metre  of  the  native  poetry. 

3rd.  That  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  rhyme. 

The  last  point  had  reference  to  the  early  custom  of  trying  to 
make  the  lines  of  the  Japanese  hymn  rhyme  as  in  English.  But  this 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  rhyme  did  not  enter 
into  Japanese  poetry.  And  it  was  soon  found  that  recommendation 
No.  2.  could  not  be  carried  out.  One  or  two  hymn  books  are  in  ex- 
istence which  contain  only  hymns  in  the  Japanese  metre.  But  where 
were  the  tunes  to  come  from  for  such  hymns  ? If  there  were  but 
few  poets  among  the  missionaries  there  were  fewer  musicians  who 
could  compose  a tune.  If  the  missionaries  had  waited  till  they 
could  find  the  Japanese  who  was  endowed  both  with  the  Christian 
sense  and  the  lyrical  feeling  they  would  have  waited  till  now.  And 
if  such  a man  had  arisen  in  those  early  days  and  had  followed  his 
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own  bent  and  had  composed  nothing  but  hymns  in  the  Japanese 
metre  such  hymns  might  have  been  recited  but  they  could  not  all 
have  been  sung,  unless  the  Christians  had  followed  the  method  of  the 
Buddhist  pilgrims  who  sing  their  33  songs  to  one  tune. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  criticism  that  can  be  made  against  many  of 
the  hymns,  especially  those  that  are  translations,  is  not  that  they  are 
in  a foreign  metre,  but  that  they  have  no  metre.  The  translator  has 
done  little  more  than  arranged  his  words  in  six  or  seven  or  eight 
syllables  as  the  case  may  be.  And  we  all  feel — the  translators  as 
much  as  any — that  many  of  the  later  translated  hymns,  true  though 
they  may  be  to  the  original,  are  simply  prose  and  lack  the  poetic 
element.  The  flavor  of  a hymn  is  in  its  figures  and  suggestions,  and 
it  is  only  a poet  that  can  leave  the  plain  road  of  prose  and  take 
flights  in  imagination.  Instead  of  wasting  our  time  in  exposing 
faults  which  we  all  admit,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  that  these  very 
hymns  have  not  altogether  failed  to  kindle  devotional  feelings. 
And  this  after  all  is  the  main  object  of  a hymn. 

One  of  the  earliest  photographers  in  Japan  was  Shimoda 
Kenjio — still  living  in  Tokyo.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Avhile  his 
mother  was  sick  he  taught  her  about  Christ  and  taught  her  some 
hymns  which  she  loved  to  sing  herself.  She  was  baptized  and  soon 
after  died,  singing  “ Jesus  Loves  me.” 

Two  lines  of  this  hymn  are  engraved  on  her  tombstone  in  Yoko- 
hama. And  many  a Christian  in  sickness  and  in  trouble  found 
comfort  and  delight  in  those  early  hymns. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Okuno  tells  a story  about  one  of  his  own  hymns. 
Many  years  ago  he  was  sick  in  Tsukiji  Hosjiital  and  while  there 
composed  a hymn  begining 

“ Kami  no  shimobe  naru 
Yobu  wo  mireba.” 

He  sang  it  on  two  or  three  evenings  while  lying  in  bed  until  the 
director  of  the  hospital  came  and  rebuked  him  for  making  so  much 
noise. 

A friend  in  Hawai  sent  JDr.  Hepburn  a gift  of  30  yen  to  be 
used  in  publishing  a tract  on  " The  Cross.”  Mr.  Okuno  corrected 
the  translation  and  at  the  close  of  the  tract  composed  and  printed  a 
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translation  of  the  hymn.  ‘‘  When  I survey  the  wondrous  cross.’'’ 
Often  when  Mr.  Olvuno  preached  he  used  the  tract  as  a text,  and 
sang  the  hymn  at  the  close  of  the  sermon. 

Let  me  insert  here  a letter  which  I received  from  one  of  the 
early  Christians  who  at  my  request  gave  me  his  opinion  of  the  early 
attempt  at  making  and  singing  hymns. 

“ When  I entered  the  Doshisha  the  singing  was  very  had.  One 
hymn  read 

“ On  seisho  no  imi  wo 
Etoku  suru  yo  ni,” 

and  this  was  so  foolish  that  I had  no  desire  to  sing  any  praises  to 
God,  because  it  made  God  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men. 
W^hen  others  sang  I bowed  my  head  in  prayer.  I not  only  disliked 
to  hear  the  people  around  me  singing  but  was  ashamed  to  have  even 
a hetto  or  kurumahiJci  hear  such  nonsense. 

“ But  I wondered  especially  that  scholars  like  Dr.  Neesima  and 
the  missionary  teachers  could  open  their  mouths  and  seriously  sing 
such  stulf. 

“ There  were  some  hymns  that  were  not  so  bad,  probably  Mr. 
IMatsuyama’s  hymns.  But  the  singers  Avei-e  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  because  the  Christians  of  that  day 
were  not  scholars. 

“ At  that  time  only  priests  and  old-time  scholars  were  able  to 
understand  anything  about  hymns,  and  such  people  hearing  for  the 
first  time  Christian  songs  must  have  had  very  strange  feelings,  as 
people  do  to-day  on  hearing  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Tenrikyo. 

“ Such  songs  used  seriously  by  Christians  incited  much  ridicule 
among  priests  and  others.  I told  one  of  the  missionaries  that  I did 
not  care  to  sing  such  hymns,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  my 
feelings,  for  it  was  not  expected  that  if  Japanese  did  not  appreciate 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  thing,  foreigners  could. 

“ Among  the  hymns  was  one  translated  by  a missionary  which 
runs  thus  “ Yesu  ni  oide,  Yesu  ni  oide.”  The  pupils  laughed  so 
much  at  this  that  another  missionary  altered  it  to  “ Yesu  ni  irasshai, 
Yesu  ni  irasshai.”  This  was  worse  still  and  increased  the  laughing 
so  much  that  no  one  could  sing  it.  The  missionaries  stared  and 
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wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  the  h)"mns.  I’his  ridiculous 
state  of  things  was  more  than  I could  endure.  There  was  no  mistake 
with  the  translation,  hut  with  a hymn  feeling  is  more  important 
than  mere  meaning.  The  meaning  may  he  ever  so  clear  hut  if  there 
is  no  heauty,  grace  nor  high  thought,  the  hymn  will  not  affect  any 
one.  And  the  feeling  depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  proper  words. 
The  change  of  even  one  word  will  make  a hymn  comical,  and  the 
missionaries  at  that  time  were  not  ahle  to  perceive  this.  If  people 
laugh  and  feel  amused  when  praising  God  it  does  more  injury  than 
good. 

“ Since  those  days  the  hymns  have  heen  altered  for  the  most  part 
for  the  better  hut  a few  ridiculous  hymns  of  the  type  of  the  one 
1 have  cited  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter  still  remain.  When  the 
hymns  were  given  out  in  the  chapel,  I covered  my  ears  and  wanted 
to  flee  away  hut  at  last  I got  accustomed  to  it. 

“ After  this,  I think  in  1881  the  hymn  hook  was  revised,  hut  as 
the  Japanese  who  had  the  work  in  hand  were  English  scholars  and 
nothing  else,  the  new  hook  in  some  respects  Avas  no  better  than 
the  old.  For  example  “ Ikade  osoren  ” was  altered  to  “ Ikade 
osoreji  ” which  entirely  took  aivay  the  meaning,  and  some  of  Matsu- 
yama’s hymns  Avere  altered  for  the  Averse.  Mere  English  scholars 
do  not  understand  about  making  hymns  and  so  have  to  follow  the 
advice  of  others.  If  Christians  Avere  to  he  gathered  from  among 
persons  who  kneAV  English,  that  kind  of  hymn  did  not  much  matter, 
hut  if  others  Avere  to  he  gathered  in  who  depended  entirely  for  the 
meaning  and  inspiration  upon  the  Japanese  language  then  better 
hymns  Avere  necessary. 

“ I remarked  to  one  of  these  English  scholars  that  as  praise  to 
God  Avas  important  the  hymns  ought  to  he  more  elegant,  much 
superior  and  more  elevated  in  thought  and  expression. 

“ He  replied  that  the  meaning  then  Avould  not  he  understood.  I 
denied  this,  for  elegant  language  can  he  used  that  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend. ' 

“ After  this  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  revised  and 
united  their  hooks,  and  the  infelicities  Avere  taken  out ; hut  still 
there  remained  plenty  of  places  in  the  neAv  book  to  criticize.  For 
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example  ‘‘  Ware  juji  wo  oi.”  It  is  not  proper  to  abbreviate  the 
word  “jiijika”  to  ‘'  juji.”  If  I want  to  say  “ I am  going  to  the 
Doshisha  ” is  it  right  for  me  to  alter  this  and  say  I am  going  to  the 
Doshi.  The  expression  “ Teikoku  no  Daigakko  wa  Tolcyo  ni  aru  ” 
cannot  be  changed  to  “ Teikoku  wa  Tokyo  ni  aru.”  No  one  would 
understand  these  expressions. 

“ Sucli  contrivances  are  objectionable.  The  church  is  not  to  be 
made  up  of  English  scholars  who  can  gather  the  meaning  from  the 
original,  but  Japanese  scholars,  artisans,  persons  from  the  middle  classes 
are  to  enter  the  church,  and  for  such  the  hymns  need  to  be  improved 
and  made  more  elegant.  No  matter  how  clever  a person  may  be  at 
jilaying  the  piano  or  organ  or  how  fine  a voice  he  may  have,  if  the 
hymns  are  poor,  it  would  be  far  better  to  sing  simply  do,  re,  and  to 
leave  the  words  out.  No  one  but  a xoahum  scholar  can  acceptably 
correct  a hymn. 

“ When  the  missionaries  in  preaching  use  only  reasoning  it  has  no 
effect,  but  when  they  use  illustrations  they  move  the  people.  In  a 
similar  way  meaning  only  in  a hymn  will  awaken  no  emotions  and  there 
must  be  reference  to  nature. 

“ The  song  books  issued  by  the  Educational  Department  are  made 
in  this  way  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  affect  me  or  any  one  else.  If 
I had  been  accustomed  to  such  songs  in  the  Christian  church  from  the 
begin ing  I would  not  dislike  hymns  and  I would  not  have  come  to 
the  decision  I have  to-day  not  to  sing  them.” 

The  position  of  this  man  is  an  extreme  one  and  his  criticisms  are 
too  sweeping.  But  there  are  some  good  thoughts  in  this  letter  and 
for  this  reason  only  do  I quote  it  in  this  paper. 

Few  men  are  able  to  pull  to  pieces  the  work  of  others  without 
showing  prejudices  and  idiosyncracies  of  their  own  which  detract  some- 
what from  the  value  of  their  opinions. 

Soon  after  the  Union  Hymn  Book  (Shinsen  Sambika)  made  its 
appearance  one  writer  in  a Christian  paper  thought  that  the  book  ought 
to  be  revised  again  very  soon.  This  man  could  neither  make  a hymn 
nor  sing  one,  but  he  thought  that  references  to  Mount  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  figurative  expression  about  the  Old  Testament 
persons  and  places  should  be  replaced  by  references  to  Mount  Fuji  and 
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the  scenery  of  Matsushima  and  Itsukushima.  Another  critic  wanted, 
all  references  to  Satan  and  the  conflicts  with  the  devil  left  out. 

There  are  not  many  persons  competent  to  criticise  a hymn  or  to 
give  a judgement  about  the  relative  value  of  the  various  hymn  Ixioks 
in  use  by  the  Japanese.  Some  are  too  ready  to  declare  a certain 
hymn  to  be  the  best,  or  the  book  they  themselves  use  to  be  the  best 
without  making  a comparative  study  of  other  books.  A good  hymn 
. with  many  means  that  for  some  reason  the  tune  is  a favorite  with 
them. 

And  this  leads  to  the  second  division  under  this  head,  nam.ely, 

2.  The  quality  of  the  tunes. 

The  bulk  of  the  hymns  in  the  Japanese  hymnals  are  not  sung 
because  the  tunes  are  not  known.  In  an  English  congregation,  if  you 
wish  silence  rather  than  singing,  give  out  a new  tune.  If  the  majority 
of  the  congregations  in  England  and  America  to-day  are  obliged  to 
sing  by  ear,  and  cannot  sing  a new  tune  till  they  learn  it  by  repeti- 
tion, how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  Japan. 

Here  there  are  few  teachers  and  until  a congregation  is  taught  a 
new  tune  the  people  must  sing  only  the  few  hymns  whose  tunes  they 
know.  For  fifty  years  after  the  earliest  churches  were  organized  in 
ISew  England  not  more  than  10  tunes  were  used,  and  later  this 
number  was  reduced  to  five  or  six.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  those  early  days  but  in  the  present  undeveloped  condition  of 
music  in  Japan  there  are  far  too  many  tunes  in  our  hymn  books. 

And  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  its  music  the  church 
in  Japan  is  still  an  infant  church.  Persons  whose  tastes  have  been 
formed  by  the  stately  old  English  tunes,  or  the  modern  tunes  of  Dykes 
and  Barnby  with  their  rich  harmonies,  may  find  the  Gospel  Song 
class  of  tunes  rather  insipid. 

I believe  that  we  ought  to  choose  music  of  such  a grade  that  it 
will  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  stir  the  heart,  rather  than  that  which 
with  its  jingle  appeals  to  the  physical  and  moves  the  feet. 

Let  us  have  spiritual  words  that  are  wedded  to  spiritual  music. 

But  some  early  hymn  books  have  erred  in  confining  themselves 
too  strictly  to  the  stately  church  tunes. 

While  Wesley  was  in  Oxford  and  finding  that  some  of  the  young 
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men  who  at  first  associated  with  him  had  left  off  singing  hymns,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  he  delivered  from  ‘‘ Christian' prudence.”  ' We  may 
have  exercised  too  much  prudence  in  selecting  the  tunes  for  our 
hymn-hooks.  We  must  rememher  that  music  in  worship  is  a means 
and  not  an  end.  Things  which  hinder  some  people’s  devotions  may 
aid  others.  Tunes  which  repel  some  may  attract  others  in  the  truest 
sense.  Some  music  and  some  words  in  many  hymn  hooks  may  defy  our 
standards  of  criticism,  hut  for  all  that  they  may  he  serving  their  spe- 
cial ends — in  helping  to  awaken  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  devotion. 
That  music  can  per  se  he  sacred  or  profane  cannot  he  argued  success- 
fully. 

The  quiet  and  stately  tunes  of  the  early  hooks  has  resulted  in 
slow  singing  in  some  of  the  churches.  But  in  this  respect  the 
singing  in  Japan  is  vastly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  England  two 
hundred  years  ago  if  we  credit  the  following  description.  One 
clergyman  speaks  of  “ eight  or  ten  tunes  being  the  maximum,  and 
these  in  the  singing  were  so  tortured  and  twisted  that  they  sounded 
like  500  different  tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time,  and  so  little  in 
time  that  the  people  were  one  or  two  words  apart.  In  the  country 
the  singing  was  so  slow  that  I myself  have  twice  in  one  note  paused 
to  take  hreath.” 

The  singing  in  the  Japanese  churches  has  never  keen  so  had  as 
this,  hut  in  large  gatherings  now  when  there  is  no  leader  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  the  people  sing  “ one  or  two  notes  apart  ” and  also 
in  two  or  three  different  keys. 

This  too  has  had  its  counterpart  in  England  for  the  same  clergy- 
man criticizing  the  custom  of  singing  with  unnatural  quaveriugs  and 
turnings  says  “ much  time  is  taken  up  in  shaking  out  these  turns  and 
quavers,  and  besides,  no  two  men  in  the  congregation  quaver  alike  or 
together.” 

It  is  a great  disappointment  to  all  well  wishers  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  that  the  Christians  have  made  such  slow  progress  in  singing. 
Some  congregations  sing  no  better  than  they  did  15  years  ago.  The 
same  slow  progress  is  to  he  observed  also  in  th(a  public  schools. 

Foreign  music  is  difficult  for  the  Japanese,  and  while  individuals 
can  he  trained  to  become  efficient  singers  and  players  the  mass  of  the 
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people  remain  unaffeetecl.  The  music  school  which  was  started  in 
Tokyo  about  18  years  ago  has  not  fulfilled  its  early  promise  of  train- 
ing efficient  teachers,  and  the  rules  and  course  in  music  then  marked 
out  for  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  land  have  not  made  singers 
of  the  children.  The  singing  hooks  have  improved  and  the  poetry  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Owada  is  in  many  respects  better  than  we  have  in 
our  hymn-books.  But  the  great  lack  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
public  schools  is  music  teachers.  The  present  methods  in  these  schools 
— the  shouting  and  even  screaming — must  injure  the  childrens  voices. 
Scarcely  a child  can  he  found  who  can  sing  the  scale.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  correct  singing  in  the  Sunday-schools  one  day  in  the  week 
until  these  harmful  methods  in  the  public  schools  on  the  other  six 
days,  give  way  to  more  rational  teaching. 

The  Eev.  J.  C.  Davison,  in  his  hymn  book  of  1886,  introduced 
5 or  6 Japanese  tunes  which  at  first  were  much  used.  Previous  to 
this  I introduced  into  Osaka,  Avhence  it  sprang  to  otlier  places,  the 
tune  Imago  which  I had  heard  in  Tokyo.  It  immediately  became  a 
great  favorite.  But  for  some  reason  we  seldom  hear  it  now.  It  is 
not  liked  by  some  Christians  because  it  is  used  by  Buddhist  pil- 
grims. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  such  Japanese  airs  which  have  been 
adapted  to  Christian  uses  have  so  far  failed  to  awaken  emotion  or  to 
make  a permanent  impression. 

The  Christian  girls’  schools  have  graduated  some  young  women 
who  are  excellent  singers  and  players.  A few  of  them  are  teaching 
music  efficiently,  and  are  rendering  great  help  in  the  service  of  song  in 
the  churches.  They  have  formed  choirs  with  the  liope  that  the  ears 
of  the  congregation  will  be  improved  by  listening  to  correct  singing. 
We  hope  that  this  experiment  may  succeed,  for  the  Cliristians  are 
fond  of  singing  and  are  anxious  to  improve. 

As  far  back  as  1878  two  girls  walked  over  the  mountains  from 
Sanda,  near  Arima  to  Kobe  to  the  house  of  the  Kev.  0.  H.  Gulick 
in  order  to  learn  to  sing  and  to  learn  how  to  begin  and  end  a prayer. 

He  felt  that  these  two  things  were  the  most  important  parts  of 
Christian  worship — prayer  and  praise. 

And  a very  hopeful  sign  is  the  increasing  interest  which  some 
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of  the  leading  pastors  take  in  the  singing  of  their  churches.  Tlie 
interest  has  been  awakened  partly  by  the  discovery  that  even  the 
present  hymns  do  often  affect  the  heart  and  lead  to  conversion. 

The  statement  has  been  publicly  made  that  out  of  100  persons 
who  gave  testimony  concerning  the  cause  of  their  conversion,  20 
ascribed  it  to  the  impressions  received  from  the  singing  and  hearing 
of  Christian  hymns. 

In  March  1895  during  the  China-Japan  war  fiv^e  Christian 
chaplains  were  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  to  preach  to  and  to  comfort 
the  Japanese  army  engaged  in  that  conflict.  One  of  these  was  the 
Rev.  T.  Miyagawa  of  Osaka  who  has  given  us  his  impressions  of  the 
helpfulness  of  hymns  among  other  things  in  that  work.  He  says, 
“ Before  I sailed  from  Hiroshima  on  the  transport  I had  a farewell 
meeting  at  which  many  missionaries  and  pastors  were  present.  The 
thing  that  greatly  affected  me  was  the  singing  of  God  be  with 
you  ” by  the  pupils  of  the  Methodist  girls’  school. 

“ The  night  before,  I had  left  Osaka  and  there  I heard  the  same 
hymn  siing  by  the  girls  of  the  Baika  school.  The  sound  of  this 
hymn  coming  from  the  voices  of  the  girls  of  two  schools  on  two  succes- 
sive nights  made  a deep  impression  on  me. 

“ After  leaving  Shimonoseki  I became  aquainted  with  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army  who  like  me  was  on  the  transport.  He 
was  friendly  to  Christianity  and  fond  of  singing.  I presented  him 
with  a hymn  book  out  of  which  we  sang  a few  hymns  together.  A 
few  days  later  as  we  were  passing  along  the  Korean  coast  in  the  early 
evening  I had  a serious  talk  with  one  of  the  soldiers.  He  asked  me 
to  sing,  and  although  I have  no  accomplishment  in  this  line,  yet 
because  he  was  going  to  the  battle  field,  I acceded  to  his  request  and 
we  sang  together  ‘ Jesus  Lover  of  my  Soul.’  ” 

Since  these  experiences  the  Christian  hymn  has  an  increased 
value  in  the  opinion  of  this  pastor,  and  it  may  be  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  hymns  did  more  good  than  a most  elegant  sermon 
could  have  done. 

Thus  far,  under  three  he-ads  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  past, 
describing  the  origin  and  quality  of  the  hymns  already  made. 
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Let  US  now  turn  our  faces  towards  the  future  and  consider  under  the 
fourth  head, — 

IV.  The  Future  Hymnal  and  the  Future  Singing. 

The  present  hymnals  have  nearly  reached  their  full  growth  as  far 
as  size  is  concerned.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a hymn  book  should 
contain  more  than  500  hymns.  There  are  over  1000  hymns  printed 
in  all  the  hymn  books  now  in  use — not  to  mention  the  different 
translations  of  the  same  hymn.  When  the  hymnals  that  are  now  in 
process  of  revision  are  completed,"  they  will  probably  add  one  or  two 
hundred  new  translations  to  the  general  stock,  but  no  one  book  is 
likely  to  contain  more  than  503  hymns. 

We  cannot  ex^iect  very  complete  changes  in  the  hymns  of  the 
new  books — such  radical  changes  as  Watts  produced  in  England  for 
example — until  the  church  of  Japan  gives  birth  to  a gifted  Christian 
poet  such  as  he  was. 

In  the  near  future  we  must  depend  upon  translations  as  in  the 

past. 

But  the  translation  should  be  more  poetical,  and  if  the  trans- 
lators themselves  have  not  the  poetic  genius,  their  work  should  be 
revised  by  Christian  men  and  women  who  have.  The  translator,  the 
poet  and  the  compiler  should  combine  their  work  more  than  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

And  there  should  be  more  care  taken  in  yoking  the  hymns  and 
the  tune  together.  Neither  must  depend  upon  the  other  entirely  for 
its  excellence.  The  h3min  should  read  well  without  any  tune  and 
should  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  minds  who  know  nothing  of 
the  tune.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  hold  to  this  rule  so  strictly 
with  a class  of  hymns  like  the  Gospel  songs,  that  are  to  be  used  for 
a special  purpose,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  passed  on  as  a permanent 
legacy  to  the  church. 

But  even  such  hymns  should  avoid  everything  that  is  frivolous 
and  which  has  a tendency  to  provoke  merriment. 

But  whatever  the  grade  of  hymn  and  whatever  may  be  its  uses, 
it  should  be  as  easily  imderstood  as  “ Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 
Simplicity  of  diction  therefore  as  well  as  poetic  style,  should  be 
another  characteristic  of  the  future  hymnal. 
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But  hymns,  however  good,  will  not  sing  themselves.  Their 
popularity  will  depend  upon  the  tune  to  whieh  they  are  wedded.  The 
power  of  beautiful  and  tender  words  wedded  to  sweet  music  is 
wonderful.  When  the  eloquent  sentences  of  the  preacher  are  forgot- 
ten, the  gentle  pathos  of  the  words  of  the  hymn  lingers  in  the  memory 
to  cheer  the  fainting  heart  all  through  the  week — or  to  soften  the 
hard  heart  made  callous  by  years  of  indifference.  Each  hymn  then 
should  be  joined  to  its  own  appropriate  tune,  and  this  tune  besides 
musically  and  emotionally  correct  must  also  be  capable  of  easy  mastery 
and  fluent  rendering  by  the  ordinary  congregation.  It  is  here,  in  the 
selection  of  the  tune  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  divergence  in  the 
past  and  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a Salvation -Army  officer,  while 
agreeing  upon  the  hymn,  would  part  company  over  the  tune. 

The  future  hymnals  are  therefore  likely  to  contain  different 
grades  and  styles  of  music ; but  however  widely  they  may  differ  in 
this,  the  tune  should  be  selected  of  all  for  its  melody  and  not  for 
its  harmony  ; and  its  melody  ought  to  be  pleasing,  singable  and  easily 
remembered.  The  tendency  of  musicians  is  to  sacrifice  the  melody  for 
the  sake  of  the  harmony.  In  Japan  where  the  people  sing  in  unison, 
and  harmony  is  an  element  of  confusion,  this  fault  should  be  entirely 
avoided. 

Even  an  organ  in  Japan  is  often  a hindrauce  rather  than  a help 
to  the  singing.  It  is  a pity  that  for  this  country  a simple  organ  can- 
not be  constructed  so  as  to  give  prominence  to  the  air  only,  while  the 
other  parts  are  so  subdued  as  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

And  the  tunes  in  the  future  hymnal  should  be  pitched  in  lower 
keys  than  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  hymn  books. 

If  the  men  in  Europe  and  America  sang  the  air  universally  as 
the  Japanese  do,  the  tunes  in  those  lands  would  have  to  be  lowered. 
AVhen  the  Shiusen  Sambika  was  published  ten  years  ago  the 
writer  transposed  nearly  one  hundred  tunes  to  lower  keys  for  that 
book  ; but  there  are  still  a large  number  of  tunes  that  are  too  high. 
The  future  hymnal  should  contain  no  note  higher  tlian  E,  and  this  note 
even  should  be  lowered  when  it  occurs  a number  of  times  in  succession. 
If  we  feel  that  it  is  a duty  and  a privilege  for  “ all  the  people  to 
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sing  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  remove  any  obstacle  that  may  prevent 
them  from  making  a ‘•'joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord.” 

And  if  we  feel  that  it  is  no  less  a duty  for  the  people  to  praise 
than  it  is  for  the  minister  to  preach,  much  more  must  be  done  in  the 
future  to  prepare  the  Japanese  congregations  for  their  part  of  the 
®ervice.  May  the  thought  never  enter  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of 
this  land  that  they  can  worship  by  proxy.  Many  a Christian’s  mouth 
is  closed  in  Europe  and  America  because  of  a false  pride  or  mock 
humility  that  he  cannot  sing  well  enough. 

Here  there  is  no  such  notion — for  every  one  sings  whether  he 
knows  the  tune  or  not. 

The  church  of  Japan  will  receive  a great  uplift,  when  mission- 
aries, pastors,  deacons,  singers,  and  the  mass  of  the  Christians  give 
themselves  more  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  the  work  of  improving  the 
singing. 

A hint  comes  to  us  from  a distant  land  concerning  one  way  in 
which  this  desirable  result  may  be  reached.  In  India,  one  school  at 
least  for  the  training  of  Bible  women  includes  a practical  course  in 
hymn  singing  and  teaching.  The  poetical  forms  and  words  used  in 
the  Marathi  hymns  are  not  always  familiar  to  the  less  educated  among 
the  women.  And  so  these  hymn-forms  are  taught  to  the  Bible 
women,  and  the  course  includes  explanations  of  devotional  hymns, 
selecting  those  specially  adapted  for  use  among  non-christian  women. 
These  hymns  have  been  found  to  be  a good  medium  for  imparting 
instruction  to  Hindu  women.  By  such  methods  hymns  can  be  used 
in  giving  a morally  healthy  culture,  as  well  as  in  producing  spiritual 
elevation  of  soul. 

Now  could  not  a similar  course  of  study  be  givin  to  the  Bible 
women  and  to  the  students  in  the  theological  schools  of  Japan.  The 
preacliers  and  teacliers  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  made  to  know 
the  power  of  music  in  mission  work  and,  also  the  value  of  song  in  the 
religious  culture  of  the  Christians  themselves.  We  believe  that  many 
do  know  and  feel  this  now,  but  tliey  are  themselves  powerless  to  bring 
about  any  improvement  in  these  lines. 

It  is  here  that  the  missionary  can  be  of  great  .service.  Ijet  us  try 
to  secure  at  least  half  an  hour  each  week  in  as  many  churches  as  pos- 
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sible  for  the  teaching  of  new  hymns  and  tunes  to  the  congregation. 
The  most  suitable  time  is  before  or  after  some  regular  service  ; because 
if  a special  hour  on  any  other  day  is  appointed  few  will  attend. 

Any  missionary  can  do  this  who  can  sing — for  an  organ  is  not 
necessary — in  fact  is  better  dispensed  with  at  such  a practice.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  organ  in  many  places  has  proved  to  be  a hindrance 
rather  than  a help  to  the  singing.  Some  congregations  can  sing  no 
more  than  half  a dozen  hymns,  because  the  person  who  presides  at 
the  organ  can  play  no  more  tunes.  The  progress  of  the  congregation 
should  not  thus  be  limited  to  the  meager  accomplishment  of  some 
school  girl. 

A Japanese  who  can  play  the  organ  well  and  play  any  tune 
should  by  all  means  be  selected  to  become  the  organist,  but  when  such 
can  not  be  found,  then  the  missionary  who  can  do  this  should  be 
invited  to  take  charge. 

But  a singiug  practice  can  be  more  successfully  given  without  an 
organ.  By  taking  a line,  of  the  first  verse  at  a time  and  repeating  and 
repeating  it  till  all  can  sing  it  correctly,  many  mistakes  could  be 
avoided.  Ten  new  hymns  and  new  tunes  well  learned  in  one  year 
would  prove  a blessing  to  any  church. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  subject  which  becomes  the  fifth 
head  of  this  general  topic,  namely, — 

V.  The  Feasibility  of  a United  Hymnal. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  subject  has  been  discussed  by 
a body  of  missionaries  in  Japan.  In  1880,  a standing  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Missionary  Association  of  Central  Japan  and  given 
instructions  to  compile  a Union  Hymnal.  The  attempt  was  given  up 
because  the  committee  found  two  obstacles  in  their  way. 

First,  two  or  three  hymnals  were  already  proposed  and  these  were 
too  far  advanced  in  their  preparation  to  delay  their  publication  till 
a large  and  single  book  could  be  compiled. 

Secondly,  the  different  style  of  hymns  and  tunes  desired  by 
different  missions. 

And  now  after  twenty  years  the  question  is  before  a much  larger 
body  of  missionaries.  And  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  the  same 
obstacles  remain. 
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There  are  today  four  new  hymnals  in  a state  of  preparation. 
I^one  of  these  books  are  in  the  printer’s  hands,  and  the  delay  of  one 
year  or  more  in  order  to  bring  these  four  manuscripts  together  would 
entail  no  hardship  or  injustice,  nor  bring  financial  loss  to  any  one. 
The  Christians  could  continue  to  use  for  a short  time  longer  the 
hvmns  already  in  their  hands  without  inconvenience,  or  interference 
with  their  worship. 

If  these  four  committees,  representing  their  respective  denomina- 
tions desire  union  the  matter  can  be  accomplished.  If  it  were  possible 
to  make  a complete  canvass  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christians  in 
Japan  on  this  matter,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  that 
vote  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a united  hymnal.  And  if 
the  Domeikwai  (Evangelical  Alliance)  is  at  all  a representative  body 
then  the  Christians  have  already  spoken. 

At  a large  meeting  in  Osaka  last  April  nearly  150  representatives 
of  the  churches  were  present,  their  desire  for  a union  hymn  book, 
was  with  one  exception,  unanimously  expressed  by  a standing  vote, 
and  a committee  of  five  rejiresentatives  of  the  five  leading  denominations 
was  appointed  to  bring  this  matter  at  once  to  the  attention  of  their 
respective  bodies.  There  is  so  little  doubt  about  this  general  desire 
of  the  Christians  of  this  land,  that  we  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time 
today  in  discussing  that  phase  of  the  question. 

It  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  because  the  principal 
Christian  bodies  in  England  and  America  use  separate  hymnals, 
some  of  them  several,  that  therefore  this  is  to  be  the  case  in  Japan. 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  for  the  present  at  least  is  not  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  denominationalism.  And  we  mission- 
aries should  do  all  we  can  to  discourage  it.  For  any  missionary  or  body 
of  missionaries  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  our  own  book  is  to 
shut  the  eyes  to  progress  and  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Union  is  in 
the  air — it  pervades  the  Christian  atmosphere.  In  everything  church- 
es of  different  denominations  are  coming  closer  together.  Even  in 
this  matter  of  a common  hymnal,  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregation" 
al  denominations  publish  the  same  book.  Not  all  Presbyterian  nor 
all  Congregational  churches  use  this  book,  but  the  publishing  societies 
of  these  denominations  unite  in  offering  this  common  book  to  the 
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smaller  and  average  size  congregations.  And  recently  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  have  come  into  line,  and  with  a slight  addition 
will  henceforth  use  the  same  book. 

It  may  be  that  these  publishing  societies  are  moved  chiefly  by 
considerations  of  economy,  and  by  combining  are  able  to  give  to 
their  smaller  churches  a cheaper  book. 

Well  this  motive  is  not  an  unworthy  one,  although  I believe 
that  the  promoters  were  also  moved  by  other  reasons.  The  churches  in 
Japan  to-day  are  still  in  the  condition  of  the  smaller  churches  in 
America. 

vShe  needs  to  husband  her  forces,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
my if  a union  book  will  serve  her  purpo.se,  her  desire  should  be  met. 
But  there  is  a greater  reason  than  that  of  efficiency.  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  produce  a good  hymn  book.  The  church  labors  under 
serious  limitations  in  this  work.  There  is  not  one  Japanese  Christian 
that  has  gained  preeminence  as  a poet,  and  there  is  not  a missionary 
in  the  land  who  can  claim  to  be  a first  class  musician  and  composer. 

If  by  hard  work  or  by  inspiration  a good  hymn  is  produced 
it  should  become  at  once  the  property  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians. 
In  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  church  she  needs  every  incen- 
tive, and  every  aid  that  can  be  rendered  by  every  poet  and  every 
musician. 

Can  it  be  doubted  for  a moment  that  if  five  committees  composed 
of  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christian  scholars  and  poets  would  unite 
their  labors  that  a more  complete,  more  appropriate,  more  perfect 
collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  would  be  the  result  ? 

I question  whether  any  poor  hymn  or  unsuitable  tune  would 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  such  a large  body  of  men.  But  with  each  com- 
mittee at  work  separately,  the  desire,  to  make  their  own  book  as  good 
and  as  large  as  their  neighbor’s  leads  to  a good  deal  of  padding,  and 
the  idiosyncracies  and  personal  preferences  of  the  individual  find  too 
large  a place,  w'here  defects  are  not  discovered  till  after  the  book  is 
printed  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them. 

A united  hymnal  then  would  be  a better  book  as  w^ell  as  a 
cheaper  one,  and  it  w'ould  lead  to  a higher  and  more  thoughtful  and 
spiritual  form  of  w'orship. 
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(;  But  for  the  sake  of  union  and  a closer  Christian  felloiosMp  we 
;(  need  a common  book.  The  more  these  40,000  Pnitestant  Christians 

V can  show  a united  front  to  the  40,000,000  of  non-Christian  and  auti- 
Christian  masses  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  the  better  it  will  be  for 

> the  spread  of  Christianity. 

1,  Denominationalsm  is  not  an  evil  unmixed  with  good.  There  are 

V more  missionaries,  more  Japanese  preachers,  more  Christians,  more 
I.  schools,  in  this  country  than  would  have  been  here  if  only  one  church 

[ had  been  entrusted  with  the  work  of  evangelizing  Japan. 

I But  it  is  our  duty  to  lessen  our  differences,  and  to  emphasize 
our  unity,  and  where  can  we  do  it  easier  than  in  uniting  our  voices 
in  the  common  hymns  of  praise  to  God. 

An  optical  lantern  has  a condensing  lens.  The  light  in  the  box 
throws  out  its  rays  in  all  directions  and  it  is  the  office  of  the  con- 
densing lens  placed  in  front  of  the  light  to  catch  as  many  as  possible 
: of  these  streaks  of  light,  and  bring  them  together.  Then  they  are 
passed  on  to  the  jH'ojecting  lens  in  front,  thus  securing  a brighter 
, larger  and  clearer  picture.  Many  rays  in  the  lantern  would  be  lost 
r but  for  the  condensing  lens. 

And  thus  many  of  our  efforts  for  good  in  missionary  work  are 
scattered  and  lost  because  each  denomination  is  working  on  its  onu. 
lines.  If  many  of  our  labors  could  be  turned  in  a common  direction, 

I and  our  lights  less  scattered,  we  could  present  to  a gazing  world  a 
brighter  more  attractive  and  more  beautiful  picture  of  our  blessed 
i common  Lord. 

The  scattered  Christians  in  the  towns  or  villages  would  feel  that 
they  had  a good  deal  in  common  if  they  had  a common  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  a common  hymn-book  in  the  other.  Even  in  a large 
city  like  Osaka  where  twenty  or  more  Christian  pastors  and  workers 
„ meet  regularly  together,  the  fellowship  is  marred  because  thej’  do  not 
know  the  same  hymns  and  tunes. 

A united  hymnal  is  therefore  desirable  for  tliese  three  reasons ; 
|.  , for  economy,  for  efficiency  and  for  fellowship. 

I'l  But  is  such  a hymn  book  feasible  ? Why  is  it  not  ? Is  there 
k anything  in  doctrine  or  ritual  of  any  church  which  would  prevent 
1-  the  use  of  nine-tenths  of  any  hymns  which  a committee  might  bring 
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together.  The  bulk  of  Cliristian  hymns  the  world  over  expresses  the 
emotions  and  desires,  and  hopes  of  a common  Christian  life.  The 
fact  that  the  Congregational ists  and  Baptists  in  Japan  have  already 
decided  on  a union  hymn-book  is  proof  that  the  doctrinal  difficulty 
can  be  overcome.  The  doctrinal  hymns  are  used  only  occasionally,  so 
that  a person  might  attend  church  for  months  without  knowing  they 
were  in  the  book.  Such  hymns  can  easily  he  placed  in  a supplement 
at  the  end  of  the  hook.  This  of  course  would  call  for  a special 
edition  of  the  united  hymns  for  those  denominations  that  wanted 
such  supplements.  And  even  the  order  of  the  hymns  could  he  altered 
to  suit  the  rules  and  the  ritual  of  any  denomination.  In  such  a case 
a double  index  could  be  made,  to  suit  both  a topical  order  and 
one  arranged  according  to  the  Christian  year. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  and  the  only  one  that  I can  see,  is 
the  different  class  of  tunes  which  our  Episcopal  brethren  desire. 
But  this  difficulty  rests  at  present  only  with  the  missionaries,  for  the 
Japanese  Christians  have  no  strong  preferences  in  the  matter.  The 
English  missionary  is  accustomed  to  tunes  of  a different  order  fiom 
those  used  in  America.  But  even  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  if 
there  is  a very  strong  desire  in  all  of  us  for  one  book. 

I therefore  plead  earnestly  for  a united  hymnal  and  with  a 
conviction  that  the  thing  can  be  accomplished. 

VI  But  the  next  best  thing  would  be  Uniform  Translations  of 
Standard  Hymns. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  could  be  called  a standard  hymn  I 
asked  five  missionaries  in  Osaka  representing  five  denominations,  to 
mai'k  in  the  present  Japanese  hymnal  such  hymns  as  they  judged  to 
be  standard,  and  which  they  would  like  to  have  translated  alike  in 
<all  the  hymnals,  and  set  to  the  same  tunes.  Nearly  three  hundred 
liymns  came  to  me  marked.  And  if  we  were  to  reduce  this  number 
to  one  hundred  so  as  to  include  only  what  may  be  called  ecumenical 
hymns,  these  would  prove  a great  blessing,  and  a great  step  would 
be  taken  in  the  right  direction.  I have  found  no  one  with  the 
slightest  objection  to  a step  such  as  this  being  taken.  My  only  fear 
is  that  in  the  rusli  of  our  busy  missionary  life  the  matter  may  be 
allowed  to  go  by  default.  This  Conference  ought  to  select  five 
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"brothren  before  it  closes,  one  representative  from  each  of  the  main 
liranches  of  the  church,  who  will  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  once. 

It  ought  not  to  take  them  long  to  decide  upon  one  hundred 
hymns  or  even  more  and  to  select  suitable  tunes. 

This  list  of  hymns  could  then  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
competent  Japanese  brethren  who  in  their  turn  would  not  take  long 
to  decide  upon  the  best  translation. 

This  work  should  be  done  speedily,  in  time  for  the  new  liymnals 
that  are  so  soon  to  be  completed. 

At  present  we  have  five  translations  of  “ God  be  witli  you 
three  of  “Abide  with  me”;  three  of  “ Nearer  my  God  bi  Tliee 
three  of  “ My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,”  and  so  forth. 

What  confusion  there  would  be  in  this  Conference  of  mission- 
aries if  our  Christian  training  had  been  in  the  same  line,  and  these 
precious  hymns  passed  down  to  us  in  such  a variety  of  form. 

Brethren,  let  us  not  lay  upon  our  Japanese  brethren  and  sisters 
a burden  which  we  ourselves  are  unable  to  bear. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Bennett,  D.D. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  no 
other  book  except  the  Bible  has  so  extensive  a sale  as  the  hymn-book. 
I am  told  that  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  within  the  past 
thirteen  months  has  sold  three  editions  of  their  book  with  words  only. 
This  whole  paper  by  Mr.  Allchin  deserves  careful  perusal.  He  has 
spent  a vast  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  its  preparation,  and  has 
endeavored  to  glean  the  facts  in  regard  to  past  hymnology  in  Japan 
from  every  available  source.  I am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  some  such 
union  hymn-book  as  he  advocates.  In  fact,  most  if  not  all  our  hymn- 
books  are,  to  a greater  or  less  extent  union  hymn-books  ; for  even  if 
the  Japanese  words  should  have  been  entirely  prepared  for  the  de- 
nomination publishing  them  some  at  least  of  these  are  translations  of 
English  hymns  that  have  become  the  common  property  of  all  Christen- 
dom, though  written  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  all  shades  of 
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belief.  I doubt  the  wisdom  of  too  greatly  limiting  the  number  of 
tunes  in  the  proposed  book.  The  tunes  that  were  popular  in  this 
country  twenty  years  ago  are  not  those  most  used  to-day,  and  those 
most  used  to-day  will  probably  not  be  twenty  years  hence.  I would 
rather  favor  a large  number  of  tunes  carefully  selected,  leaving  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  decide  which  of  them  are  really 
best.  The  matter  of  the  translation  of  hymns  is  important.  The  for- 
eigner can  only  hope  to  do  work  that  will  meet  a temporary  emergency. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued,  but  it  is  not  the  consummation 
ardently  to  be  wished.  We  have  in  our  own  language  many  grand 
and  stiri’ing  hymns  that  have  been  written  in  some  other  tongue  and 
translated  for  our  use ; yet  very  few  of  these,  if  indeed  any  that  are 
popular,  have  been  translated  for  us  by  a foreigner.  Let  me  make 
two  or  three  practical  suggestions  : — (1.)  There  are  in  our  churches 
and  schools  some  men  and  women  who  write  hymns — sometimes  good 
hymns.  While  these  are  often  written  for  some  such  special  occasion 
as  Christmas,  dedication,  graduation,  wedding  or  the  like,  these  occa- 
sions are  sufficiently  frequent  in  the  history  of  our  churches  to  call  for 
the  frequent  use  of  such  hymns.  They  should,  therefore,  be  collected 
and  placed  on  file,  and  the  very  best  of  them  made  public  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  (2.)  When  we  find  in  our  churches  or  .schools  men  or 
women  evincing  poetical  talent,  we  should  endeavor,  both  by  our  labors 
with  them  and  our  prayers  for  them,  to  secure  the  consecration  of  such 
talent  to  the  Master’s  service.  No  Christian  of  deep  spirituality  who  is 
an  extensive  reader  of  poetry  in  our  own  language  can  have  failed  to 
regret  that  again  and  again  men  of  great  talent  have  prostituted  to  baser 
purposes  those  powers  which  if  purified  would  have  greatly  enriched 
our  hymnology  as  well  as  other  Christian  literature.  Occasionally 
such  men  have  seemed  to  feel  some  heavenly  drawing,  and  have  given 
us  such  gems  as,  for  instance,  the  few  hymns  of  Thomas  Moore,  but 
oh,  what  might  they  have  done  if  their  pens  had  always  been  nsed 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  service  of  God  ! (3)  We  should  pray  that 

the  Holy  Spirit  may  bring  about  that  revival  which  is  sure  to  give 
bii’th  to  holy  and  uplifting  hymn.s.  Such  hymns  are  most  needed 
now.  The  hymns  in  our  own  language,  and  in  others,  which  move  us 
to  the  depth  of  our  being  and  make  us  almost  feel,  as  it  were,  the 
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heart-throbs  ot  God,  are  hymns  that  are  born  of  heavenly  inspiration. 
Our  present  hymns  are  criticised,  and  our  future  ones  may  be — for 
notlung  good  or  bad  is  exempt  from  criticism — but  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  hymns  with  which  we  would  praise  God  ourselves,  and 
assist  all  His  children  in  their  worship,  are  not  to  be  the  results  of 
polish  or  beautiful  figure  or  musical  cadence  alone,  good  as  all  these 
things  are,  but  must  burst  from  souls  lifted  up  to  God  and  thrilled 
through  and  through  by  that  more  than  electric  force  which  comes 
through  divine  contact. 

Kev.  F.  W.  Kowlands: 

1 would  like  to  say  a word  as  to  hymns  for  children.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  individual  missionaries  come  across  a good 
hymn  for  children  which  is  not  in  the  ordinary  collections.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  provide  some  method  by  which  such  hymns 
could  become  common  property  ? It  would  be  a great  advantage  in 
all  our  work. 

In  tills  connection  I would  like  to  mention  a hymn  we  have 
been  using  lately,  the  “ Jikkai  no  Uta.”  It  is  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  being  set  to  a tune  (“  Hitotsu  to  ya  ”)  which  is 
sung  by  the  children  in  the  schools,  takes  with  them  at  once. 

One  more  point.  The  young  men  in  Kagoshima  are  very  fond 
of  the  biwa  (Japanese  lute  of  four  strings).  It  seems  to  exercise  a 
wonderful  fascination  over  them.  Is  there  no  Japanese  Christian 
poet,  who  could  compose  an  epic,  (corresponding  to  our  sacred 
oratorios)  wliicli  could  be  set  to  music  for  use  on  the  Biwa  ? 

Eev.  E.  Snodgrass  : 

I heartily  second  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allchin  as  to  one  united 
hymnal.  Li  the  worship  of  the  church  there  are  three  divine  things, 
the  Word  of  God,  with  teaching,  prayer  and  the  hymn.  The  hymns 
of  praise  are  not  instituted  by  man,  but  are  of  divine  appointment 
in  His  house.  Now  discussion  of  these  subjects  should  bring  us  to- 
gether ; if  not,  these  conferences  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  be  a 
failure.  Christians  divide  on  the  subject  of  doctrine,  but  we  are 
not  supposed  to  sing  doctrine,  and  our  songs  of  praise  at  least  should 
bring  us  together. 
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Eev.  D.  S.  Spencer  : 

I favor  a union  hymnal  if  it  can  he  done  with  efficiency  and 
real  use  to  the  church.  But  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  paper  has  not  taken  into  account  sufficiently  the  three  leading 
objections  to  such  a hymnal.  (1)  Denominations  or  families  of 
missions  want  and  will  have  their  own,  and  are  making  them.  (2) 
Hymns  like  all  else  wear  out  if  constantly  used,  and  to  bind  ourselves 
to  one  book  encourages  outside  ventures,  trashy  hymns.  (3)  A 
good  hymnal  is  not  a thing  which  may  be  made  simply  by  a vote  of 
a conference.  It  must  be  the  result  of  special  qualifications.  The 
l^resbyterian  hymnal  is  the  work  of  a committee,  and  many  Presby- 
terians have  told  me  that  they  like  our  Methodist  Hymnal  better 
than  their  own,  because  ours  is  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that 
man  knew  how  to  make  a good  hymnal.  I would  suggest  an 
interdenominational  committee  of  5,  representing  the  Congregational, 
the  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal,  and  the  Methodist 
families  of  missions,  to  make  uniform  translations  of  the  100  stan- 
dard hymns  judged  by  them  best  for  the  purpose.  Those  hymns  rvill 
soon  be  used  in  union  meetings. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D. 

Rev.  F.  Matsuvam.^.  .f-  C. 

Rev.  N.  Frown,  D.D. 
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Rev.  M.  Okuno. 

Bishop  P K.  Fyson. 
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Translators  of  the  Bible  into  Japanese, 


REVISION  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES  IN  JAPAN. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

Is  it  Desirable  to  Have  an  Early  Revision  of  tlie  Japanese 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  Now  in  General  Use  ? 

The  Right  Rev.  P»isiiop  Fyson,  N.  S.  K.,  Hakodate. 

First  of  all  I beg  to  be  allowed  a word  of  explanation.  In 
order  to  inabe  this  paper  more  useful  I endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  a nurab>er  of  Japanese  and  foreigners  on  the  question. 
The  plan  which  I adopted  was  to  ask  each  member  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Arrangements  to  give  me  the  names  of  four  or  five 
Japanese  in  connection  with  his  mission  whom  he  considered  best 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  having  obtained  about  fifty 
names  in  this  way',  I wrote  to  each  one,  and  received  replies  from 
about  half  the  number.  Then  later  on  I wrote  to  a number  of  for- 
eigners selecting  the  names  of  those  who,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain, 
had  been  at  least  five  years  in  the  country,  and  of  this  number — 
about  150  altogether — about  half  replied.  These  replies  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me  in  preparing  this  paper  and  I wish  to  express 
my  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  so  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  send  them 
in. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a revision  of 
tlie  Japanese  Bible  I think  we  may  confine  our  attention  at  present 
to  the  New  Testament.  If  a revision  is  made  at  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  of  course  the  part  that  will  be  first  taken  in  hand,  and  the 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament  portion  might  very  likely  be  deferred 
to  a much  later  date.  And  here  at  the  outset  I am  sure  the  Con- 
ference will  wish  for  a word  of  tribute  to  the  undoubted  merits  of 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  been  given  to  the 
people  of  Japan.  I feel  confident  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  it  are  ready  to  record  their  hearty  praise  and  thankfulness  for 
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this  excellent  translation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
debt  which  the  Missionary  Body  and  the  whole  Japanese  Church  owe 
to  the  translators,  Japanese  and  foreign,  and  it  must  be  a great 
gratification  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  Yokohama  Committee 
that  their  version  lias  been  so  long  counted  worthy  to  stand  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  hope  of  many  thousands  of 
Christians  in  this  Empire. 

It  may  be  asked  then  is  a revision  necessary  or  desirable  ? 
That  sooner  or  later  a revision  will  be  required  seems  self-evident. 
Our  present  version  is  a first  translation  and  all  first  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  need  to  be  revised.  We  constantly  hear  of  revised 
versions  being  made  in  other  mission  fields,  in  China,  India,  Africa, 
and  other  lands,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  our  Japan- 
ese translation  should  be  any  exception  to  the  rule.  On  almost  all 
sides,  from  Japanese  and  foreigners  alike,  one  hears  opinions  more 
or  less  strongly  expressed  that  the  present  version  does  need  revising. 
One  of  my  correspondents  indeed  says  boldly  “ I doubt  if  the  style 
er  the  translation  could  be  be  on  the  whole  improved,”  but  I do  not 
find  tliat  verdict  supported  by  any  others  who  have  written  to  me  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  replies  sent  to  me  by 
Japanese,  one  written  too  in  excellent  English,  whilst  speaking  very 
highly  of  the  present  version,  even  going  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  it  is 
])erhaps  tlie  best  one  among  all  kinds  of  translation  ever  made  into 
Japanese,  goes  on  to  say,  “ But  our  version  in  the  present  form  is  by 
no  means  perfect  and  it  needs  a revision  and  that  may  be  taken 
as  a sample  of  tlie  opinions  generally  expressed  by  both  Japanese 
and  foreigners  ; that  “ Iceredomo  ” (nevertheless)  always  comes  in. 

Of  what  kind  then  are  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  present  ver- 
sion ? What  defects  is  it  considered  to  possess  which  render  revision 
desirable  ? Judging  from  the  replies  sent  in  to  me  the  criticisms 
made  by  foreigners  are  generally  of  a different  kind  from  those 
made  by  Japanese.  Foreigners,  as  might  be  expected  from  tlieir 
better  knowledge  of  the  English  version  and  of  the  original  languag- 
es of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  complain  mostly  of  inaccuracies 
of  translation, — some  involving  doctrinal  error, — of  words  omitted, 
of  mere  paraphrases  or  interpretations  in  several  places  instead  of 
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faithful  translations,  and  of  a want  of  uniformity,  the  same  word  in 
!}he  original  being  rendered  in  many  different  ways.  Japanese  prin- 
cipally criticise  the  Chinese  characters  and  the  Kana.  Several  com- 
plain that  the  Chinese  characters  are  unnecessarily  difficult,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Kana  at  the  side  many  passages  would  he  unintel- 
ligible to  the  majority  of  readers ; and  again  that  in  numbers  of 
other  cases  the  Kana  does  not  correspond  to  the  Chinese  character, 
that  no  one  would  think  of  reading  the  character  in  that  way,  and 
thus  confusion  is  caused.  Another  complaint  is  that  the  translation 
is  not  sufficiently  reverent,  that  there  is  a lack  of  honorifics  in  speak- 
ing of  our  Lord  and  so  on.  And  again  another  criticism  is  that  there 
has  been  a too  slavish  adherence  to  the  Chinese  version.  Perhaps  all 
that  need  be  said  under  this  head  can  be  best  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  veteran  missionary  whose  reply  was  the  most  thoughtful  and 
valuable  of  all  that  I received  and  whose  words  come  with  the  greater 
weight  from  the  fact  that  he  had  so  large  a share  in  the  present 
translation.  He  writes,  “ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increasing- 
number  of  both  Japanese  and  foreigners  wish  for  a revision.”  Tlien 
after  referring  to  the  difficulties  both  many  and  great  with  which 
the  Yokohama  Committee  had  to  contend,  he  goes  on,  “ But  the 

Committee  felt  that  its  work  must  be  considered  tentative it 

was  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  defective,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  defects  should  become  increasingly  manifest  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Japanese  idiom  becomes  wider  and  fuller  There 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a more  accurate,  a more  homogeneous,  a 
more  simple,  and  a more  readily  intelligible  version  could  be  now 
produced,  a version  which  would  also  be  respected  for  its  high  liter- 
ary character.”  Such  testimony  from  sucli  a quarter  coupled  with  the 
criticisms  already  cited  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a practi- 
al  unanimity  of  feeling  both  amongst  Japanese  and  amongst  foreign- 
ers in  regard  to  this  first  point,  viz,  that  the  present  version,  good  as 
it  is,  is  not  so  perfect,  so  free  from  defects  as  to  render  a revision 
unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  particular  point,  “ Is  an  early  revision 
desirable  ?”  a wide  divergency  of  opinion  is  found  especially  amongst 
foreigners.  Of  the  Japanese  who  replied  to  my  circular  the  majority 
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expressed  themselves  distinctly  in  favor  of  an  early  revision,  and  as 
far  as  I could  judge  the  names  on  this  side  were  also  the  most  weigh- 
ty (uies.  Of  the  foreigners  the  votes  for  and  against  an  early  revision 
were  about  equal,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  weighty  names 
were  on  the  side  of  postponement.  One  brother  is  of  opinion  that 
revision  ought  to  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  that  revision  is  in 
itself  a bad  thing,  i.  e.  it  is  so  important  to  have  one  version  which 
is  authoritative  and  revered  ; and  he  is  backed  by  another  brother 
who  thinks  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  something  stable  in  this 
changing  part  of  the  world.  Another  is  afraid  that  the  effect  of 
issuing:  a revised  version  of  the  Bible  would  be  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  many  Japanese  Christians,  leading  them  to  think  that  they 
liave  been  resting  their  faith  on  a mistaken  translation,  and  might 
also  cause  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  non-Chi'istians  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  preaching  a genuine  Biblical  Christianity.  In  reply 
to  such  objections  as  these  I think  it  might  be  fairly  urged  that  they 
would  militate  equally  against  a revision  ever  being  made  in  any 
language,  and  are  no  more  valid  against  an  early  revision  than 
against  one  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence.  Then  it  is  urged  that  the 
Bible  here  has  not  had  time  to  become  the  loved  and  revered  classic 
that  it  is  in  England  and  America,  that  time  and  experience  of  its 
power  can  alone  bring  it  to  that  position,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
revision  would  hinder  the  growth  of  that  sentiment,  and  further  that 
it  is  very  important  that  ministers  and  Christians  generally  should 
know  the  words  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  To  this  objection  it  might  be 
fairly  well  replied  that  the  longer  the  revision  is  postponed  the 
more  difficult  it  will  become  on  this  very  account,  and  that  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  bringing  out  an  early  revision  before  the 
words  of  our  defective  version  have  got  such  a lodgment  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  a revised  version  when 
eventually  made.  One  brother  writes  “ I am  one  who  delights  in 
different  translations  of  the  Word,  and  always  have  at  hand  as  many 
as  1 can  get.  I find  them  most  helpful.  And  yet  for  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Bible, — that  is  devotional  reading  for  one’s  own  soul 
— I do  not  find  anything  so  helpful  as  the  Authorised  Version.  And 
doubtless  that  is  because  of  its  associations  and  because  I know  so 
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much  of  it  by  heart.  That  that  version  is  not  perfect  does  not  hind- 
er God  making  His  will  known  through  it  or  His  voice  heard  through 
it.  The  Septuagint  Version  was  not  perfect  and  yet  it  is  quoted  as 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  where  you  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  Hebrew  would  be  quoted.  This  shows  that  God  is 
ready  to  use  any  accurate  translation  from  the  original  even  though 
it  cannot  be  called  perfect.  And  this  fact  we  may  well  apply  to 
our  Japanese  Version.”  Now  I think  that  to  many  minds  this  argu- 
ment would  seem  an  additional  reason  for  hurrying  on  a revision 
rather  than  for  deferring  it.  The  Japanese  have  not  yet  the  associa- 
tions that  belong  to  the  English  Version,  probably  only  a few  of 
them  know  much  of  it  by  heart,  and  therefore  now  is  the  time  to 
supply  them  with  as  accurate  a version  as  possible  so  that  their  asso- 
ciations may  belong  to  this  rather  than  to  a defective  one  ; it  will  be 
much  easier  to  make  the  necessary  changes  now  than  twenty  years 
hence.  And  as  for  the  Septuagint,  surely  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Jews  in  our  Lord’s  day  and  for  several  preceding  generations 
if,  say  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  that  Version,  a revised 
edition  could  have  been  made  by  a Committee  with  a better  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  ; and  with  regard  to  the  English  Authorized  Version 
if  a revision  could  have  been  made  soon  after  its  publication  embody- 
ing many  of  the  improvements  of  the  present  Revised  Version  the 
whole  English  speaking  world  for  the  last  300  years  would  have  been 
greatly  benefitted.  Besides  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Author- 
ized Version  was  itself  a revised  vemion,  it  was  not  a first  trans- 
lation nor  even  a first  revision,  it  was  preceded  by  the  Bishop’s  Bible 
and  that  by  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  that  by  the  Great  Bible,  and  that 
by  Matthew’s  Bible,  and  that  by  Miles  Coverdale’s,  and  that  by 
Tyndale’s.  God  can  indeed  make  use  of  imperfect  means  and  work 
through  imperfect  agents.  But  I think  He  intends  us  to  use  the 
best  means  we  can  get. 

Then  further  in  addition  to  the  objections  already  noticed,  a 
number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  an  early  revision 
have  suggested  themselves  which  appear  to  some,  so  grave  as  to  in- 
cline them  to  vote  on  the  whole  for  a postponement.  One  is  that 
the  Japanese  language  is  in  a transition  state  and  therefore  there  is 
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much  reason  to  fear  that  a few  years  hence  the  wliole  work  would 
have  to  be  largely  done  over  again.  Another  is  the  great  difference 
of  views  prevailing  in  the  missionary  body  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  a translation.  Well  with  regard  to  these 
two  difficulties  one  cannot  helji  feeling  that  if  we  are  to  wait,  till 
the  Japanese  language  leaves  off  changing  or  till  all  the  missionaries 
are  agreed  about  the  principles  of  translation  we  must  postpone 
revision  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Another  difficulty  suggested  is  the 
great  labor  and  expense  involved,  to  which  the  obvious  answer  is 
that  it  will  cost  just  as  much  of  both  twenty  years  hence  as 
now,  perhaps  more.  Another  difficulty  more  worth  considering  is 
the  fact  that  sojne  of  the  best  Japanese  scholars  amongst  the  for- 
eigners, and  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  workers  will 
of  necessity  be  taken  off  from  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work  for  a 
very  considerable  time.  But  I think  this  objection  has  less  force  in 
Japan  than  it  would  have  elsewhere.  Taking  the  proportion  either 
of  area  or  population  Japan  has  a larger  number  of  missionaries 
than  China  or  India  or  Africa  or  almost  any  other  mission  field, 
and  it  ought  to  be  easier  therefore  to  set  aside  a few  for  a time  for 
the  important  work  of  Bible  translation.  Another  brother  suggests 
that  if  a revised  version  is  issued  there  will  be  two  editions  in  use  at 
the  same  time  and  perhaps  in  the  same  congregation  and  much 
inconvenience  and  confusion  will  be  caused  thereby.  I do  not  think 
that  is  likely  to  be  any  real  difficulty.  I think  the  Japanese  will  be 
sure  to  want  the  new  edition  if  only  they  are  assured  that  it  is  an 
authorized  revision.  Let  me  cite  a case  in  point.  In  early  days  a 
translation  of  the  English  Church  Prayer  Book  was  made  for  use  in 
the  Seikokai,  and  after  this  had  been  in  use  for  several  years  a revised 
version  was  made  and  put  in  circulation,  and  no  difficulty  of  the 
kind  arose.  The  new  version  was  adopted  at  once  and  I do  not 
think  there  is  a single  congregation  where  the  old  translation  is 
usei-i. 

No  doubt  many  other  objections  and  difficulties  will  suggest 
themselves : this  is  only  to  be  expected.  There  always  have  been, 
there  always  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  gi’eat  and  good 
work.  Let  the  question  of  desirability  once  be  settled  and  the  ques- 
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tiou  of  ways  and  means  can  be  considered  afterwards.  Difficulties 
are  not  meant  to  hinder  enterprise  but  to  stimulate  it. 

And  now  having  referred  to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  an  early  revision  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  on  the  other  side  that  there  are  now  some  special  facili- 
ties for  doing  this.  I have  already  quoted  the  testimony  of  the 
veteran  translator  of  the  present  version  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a better  version  in  every  respect  could  be  now  produced.  He 
further  writes.  “The  Japanese  language  has  changed  under  the 
influence  of  Western  literature  and  as  a result  of  this  change  the 
work  of  the  translator  has  been  rendered  easier.  And  aside  from 
changes  in  the  language  itself  certain  forms  of  expression  have  grown 
np  which  would  have  solved  many  difficult  problems  which  cost  the 
translators  not  a few  hours  of  perplexing  thought.  , Further  still 
there  are  now  among  the  Japanese  Christians  those  who  are  qualified 
both  liy  their  sym]iathy  and  scholarship  to  take  a responsible  part 
in  the  work.”  Now  that  again  seems  to  be  valuable  testimony  in 
favor  of  taking  in  hand  a revision  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  think 
of  the  many  aids  towards  producing  a correct  version  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was  translated.  First 
and  foremost  there  is  the  Revised  English  Version,  a work  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  translator.  Then  there  are  the  latest  results  of 
textual  and  scientific  criticism  which  would  help  towards  making 
the  version  more  faithful  to  the  original.  Then  further  there  is  the 
consideration  that  other  revisions  have  been  or  are  being  made  in 
this  country.  There  is  the  revised  version  of  the  Baptists,  a new 
translation  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  again  one  by  the 
Greek  Church.  It  behooves  us  not  to  be  behindhand  when  other 
bodies  are  getting  the  advantage  of  possessing  and  circulating  a newer 
and  I suppose  in  some  respects  a more  correct  version  than  our  own ; 
and  we  shall  now  have  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  consult  their 
versions.  Again  it  is  urged  by  both  Japanese  and  foreigners  that  a 
new  version  even  if  begun  at  once  will  take  probably  some  years  to 
finish  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  however  one  more  consideration  on  the  side  of  post- 
ponement which  I have  reserved  till  now,  and  which  to  many  will 
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probably  seem  the  most  important  of  all,  the  belief  viz.,  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a revision,  that  the  Japanese  are  not  ready 
for  it.  It  is  justly  urged  that  the  Japanese  ought  to  have  mucli 
more  voice  in  tlie  preparation  of  any  future  version  than  was  possible 
in  the  first  translation,  and  the  opinion  is  emphatically  expressed 
that  no  translation  in  which  the  foreigner  takes  a prominent  part 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait  till  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  Japanese  scholars, 
some  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  be  responsible 
entirely  for  the  translation,  asking  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
foreigner.  I find  that  a considerable  number  of  missionaries  as  well 
as  a few  Japanese  are  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  revision 
contemplated.  Here  is  a crucial  point,  and  this  leads  on  to  a ques- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  brought  up  but  which  must  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  whole  matter  viz.,  the  question  of  style.  I have 
been  considerably  surprised  and  at  the  same  time  very  glad  to  find 
that  my  Japanese  correspondents  have  almost  without  exception 
declared  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  present  style  of  transla- 
tion. One  competent  scholar  thinks  the  style  about  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  can  be,  and  the  verdict  in  every  case  but  one — and  even 
that  is  a doubtful  one — has  been  that  no  change  is  needed  in  this 
respect.  That  being  the  case  the  whole  matter  becomes  very  much 
simplified,  and  probably  many  will  feel  that  their  objections  to  a 
revision  may  now  be  withdrawn.  If  it  were  intended  to  have  an 
entirely  new  translation  in  an  entirely  ditferent  style  made  by  Japa- 
nese scholars  only,  de  novo,  from  the  original  Greek,  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  it  must  be  deferred,  for  the  Japanese  Church  is  certainly 
not  yet  in  a position  to  undertake  such  a work,  nor  will  be  probably 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  But  if  what  we  are  contemplating  is  a 
revision  of  the  present  version,  amending  inaccuracies,  supplying 
omissions,  exscinding  interpolations,  and  making  the  translation  gener- 
ally more  uniform  and  more  intelligible,  but  retaining  its  style,  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  taken  in  hand.  Pi’obably  it  will 
not  differ  very  mucli  from  the  present  edition  except  in  certain  places, 
and  those  who  have  learned  to  love  the  book  in  its  2>resent  form  and 
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have  perhaps  cominitted  a good  deal  of  it  to  memory  will  find  tlieir 
favorite  texts  and  passages  almost  unaltered.  What  time  then  can 
he  better  than  the  present  ? One  correspondent  tersely  says,  Sooner 
or  later  it  must  be  revised  : I should  say  soon,  because  I do  not  see 
any  special  prospect  of  our  having  better  means  and  opportunity  and 
asents  for  the  work  than  we  have  now.”  That  is  the  view  1 feel  1 
must  also  vote  for.  I have  refrained  from  mentioning  any  individ- 
ual names  so  far,  but  I think  I may  be  allowed  to  make  one  ex- 
ception, and  say,  that  if  a revision  is  to  be  made  at  all  we  shall  be 
wise  to  begin  whilst  Dr.  D.  C.  (Ireene  is  still  with  us  and  in  his 
prime. 

And  lastly  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  be  doing  a Avork 
not  only  for  the  present  small  number  of  Christians,  but  for  the  far 
larger  number  that  are  coming  on.  Now  only  about  one  person  in 
four  hundred  is  even  nominally  a Christian,  but  the  eye  of  faith 
looks  forward  and  sees  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands that  will  be  joining  the  Church  in  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.  I suppose  no  one  here  doubts  that  Japan  is  going  to  be 
Christian.  She  is  moving  that  way  continually,  she  does  not  like 
the  name  “ heathen  ; ” she  is  coming  into  closer  relations  with  Chris- 
tian nations  every  year ; this  very  war  in  China  is  leading  her  further 
in  that  direction,  for  she  finds  lierself  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Christians  against  heathens.  Japan  is  bound  to  become  Christian. 
God  forbid  otherwise.  For  unless  she  does  become  a Christian  nation 
she  will  not  continue  to  advance  as  she  has  done,  she  will  stand  still, 
will  fall  back,  as  all  non-Christian  nations  are  standing  still  or  fall- 
ing back.  And  we  want  to  have  a version  of  the  Scriptures  ready 
for  these  millions  of  Christians  that  are  to  be,  the  most  accurate,  the 
most  faithful,  the  most  intelligible  that  Ave  can  produce,  one  that 
Avill  be  to  Japan  Avhat  Luther’s  Bible  has  been  to  Germany,  what  the 
Authorised  Version  has  been  to  England  and  America. 

DISCUSSION. 

Kev.  F.  G.  Harrington  : 

^Vlule  heartily  appreciating  the  excellence  of  the  version  here 
referred  to,  and  recognizing  the  vast  good  it  has  accomplished,  the 
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wide  circulation  it  lias  attained,  and  the  firm  place  it  already  holds 
in  the  hearts  of  Japanese  Christians  we  do  not  think  we  overstate 
the  ciise  when  we  say  that  a revision  of  said  version  is  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  desirable.  No  discussion  is  therefore  needed  as  to 
tlie  desirability,  or,  indeed,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a revision. 

Therefore  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  Is  an  early 
I’evision  desirable  ? ” To  this  we  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the 
allirmative.  The  longer  the  Scriptures  are  left  in  their  present  form, 
the  more  deeply  will  that  form  become  imprinted  upon  the  Christian 
mind  and  heart,  the  more  thoroughly  will  it  become  incorporated 
into  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Japanese  Christians. 

Even  the  dross,  the  inaccuracies  and  infelicities  thereof  will 
become  esteemed  as  the  pure  gold  and  be  treasured  up  in  heart  and 
lirain.  Thus  a revision  if  long  delayed  will  have  an  ever-accumulat- 
ing amount  of  resistance  to  overcome  before  it  can  be  lovingly 
welcomed.  It  becomes  an  intruder,  and  we  say  the  old  is  sufficient, 
nay,  the  old  is  better.  Even  the  faith  of  some  may  be  unsettled  if 
after  long  treasuring  of  certain  texts  they  are  presented  in  a new 
form  or  even  omitted  entirely  as  not  genuine.  The  reception  accorded 
the  Eevised  Version  of  the  English  Bible  may  be  given  as  a proof  of 
the  above. 

Again  we  must  remember  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word.  If  in 
any  version  thereof,  in  any  language,  inaccuracies,  wrong  or  incom- 
plete renderings,  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  each  and  every  one,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  publishing 
or  circulating  sucli  a version  rests,  to  have  the  same  revised  and  that 
at  the  earliest  possilde  moment.  For  to  perpetuate  even  for  a season 
such  inaccurate  and  often-times  misleading  renderings,  is  really, 
though  unintentionally,  using  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  and 
obscuring  or  even  perverting  the  written  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Hpirit.  Some  may  say  that  the  })resent  is  an  inopportune  time  for 
revision.  The  language  is  in  a transition  state,  and  the  very  method 
of  writing  and  spelling  is  in  debate.  Therefore  no  work  done  at  the 
present  time  can  be  permanent.  Such  an  objection  might  hold  if 
revision  were  synonymous  with  publication.  But  the  revision  of 
the  {ranslation  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  printed  form  in  which  it 
may  finally  be  issued. 
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Moreover  revisic^n  will  necessarily  be  a work  of  years,  and  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  a settlement  of  questions  now  in  debate 
before  the  revised  version  could  be  ready  for  final  transcription  and 
publication. 

Therefore  we  consider  that  an  early  revision  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Japanese  is  desirable.  And  now  let  us  briefiy 
consider  what  manner  of  revision  it  should  be. 

1.  It  should  be  thorough.  A revision  that  in  a few  years  or 
even  a few  decades  would  need  to  be  re-revised  would  only  unneces- 
sarily perturb  the  Bible  student.  He  could  not  feel  sure  as  to  wlierc 
he  stood,  and  could  not  take  closely  into  his  life  words  that  ere  long 
might  be  taken  from  him.  The  edition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Brown’s 
translation  just  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Union  has 
been  loosely  called  by  some  a revision.  We  do  not  claim  it  as  sucli. 
It  is  only  a corrected  edition  very  hastily  prepared  and  published.  A 
real  revision  is  not  a work  of  months,  but  of  years.  It  should  call 
for  as  much  time  at  least  as  a new  translation,  perhaps  more. 

No  conditions  limiting  in  any  way  the  revisions,  or  compelling 
it  to  follow  the  present  version  should  be  im2)0sed.  No  mere  senti- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  needed  change. 
Loyalty  to  the  version  under  discussion,  and  to  those  who  labored 
faithfully  upon  it  is  well,  but  loyalty  to  God  and  to  His  trutli  is 
better.  The  present  renderings  of  words  and  phrases  may  have 
already  won  a lasting  place  in  many  hearts.  But  if  such  renderings 
be  inaccurate  or  misleading,  loyalty  to  God  and  to  His  word  demands 
their  revision. 

When  the  Japanese  believer  or  non-believer  reads  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  he  should  have  the  message  as  absolutely  correct  and  com- 
plete as  the  genius  of  the  language  permits.  Proper  names  excepted 
every  word  should  be  translated.  Transliteration  is  a [)Oor  substitute 
for  translation.  The  Hebi'ew  or  Gi-eek  scholar  is  not  affected  there- 
bjr,  but  the  wayfaring  man  may  err  therein  even  though  he  be  not 
a fool.  Therefore  if  a revision  be  made  at  all  it  should  be 
thorough. 

2.  It  should  be  scholar^ij.  The  Japanese  Bible  should  become 
as  mighty  and  beneficent  an  influence  in  Japanese  life  and  in  Japa- 
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nese  literature  as  lias  been  the  authorized  version  in  England  or 
Luther’s  Bible  in  Germany.  It  should  dominate  thought,  and 
permeate  literature,  and  tliat  it  can  hardly  liope  to  do  in  its  present 
form.  Its  style,  its  grammatical  construction,  its  printed  form,  all 
militate  against  this.  It  is  neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese  in  vocabu- 
lary, it  is  neither  ancient  nor  modern  in  style,  and  in  its 
manner  in  which  it  is  written  or  printed  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unique.  All  this  needs  revision.  The  Japanese  Christians  should 
learn  not  only  to  love  their  Bible,  but  to  honor  it,  to  take  pride  in 
it,  to  realize  it  to  be  the  Book  of  books,  the  ])earl  of  great  price,  finer 
tlian  gold  seven  times  refined,  passing  wonderful  in  its  history,  its 
biography,  its  poetiy,  its  etliics,  its  miracles,  its  revelations.  No 
style  can  be  too  pure  or  lofty  in  wliich  to  mirror  forth  the  mind  of 
God.  No  book  approaches  the  Bible  in  literary  merit,  in  intrinsic 
value,  or  in  universal  interest.  No  book  is  more  worthy  of  all  the 
wealth  of  learning  scholars  in  all  lands  are  expending  upon  it,  in 
order  that  every  man  may  read  it  in  liis  own  language,  his  mother- 
tongue. 

3.  It  should  be  honesty  unbiased.  No  man’s  tenets  of  belief, 
no  Church’s  creed  should  cause  tlie  revisors  to  deviate  one  hairs 
breadth  from  the  original.  The  plummet  of  divine  truth  is  not  any 
creed  formulated  by  man.  The  word  is  the  plummet,  and  by  it 
man’s  beliefs  must  be  tested.  I would  not  here  imply  that  the 
translators  of  the  jiresent  version  have  sought  to  adjust  their  render- 
ings to  their  beliefs,  but  would  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  no- 
thing of  this  kind  should  be  permitted  to  mar  the  work  of  revision 
when  it  is  undertaken. 

4.  It  should  be  simple.  Simple  with  the  simplicity,  the  pro- 
found, limpid  simplicity  of  the  sage,  not  the  shallow  simplicity  of 
the  simpleton.  Nor  does  this  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  previously 
mentioned  condition  of  scholarliness.  The  truly  scholarly  style  is  the 
truly  simple  style.  A great  preacher  preaches  simple  sermons  even 
on  profound  topics.  In  like  maimer  the  Scriptures  should  be  simple 
in  style  and  vocabulary.  The  most  beautiful  portions  of  our  Eng- 
lish Bible  are  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  wonderfully  simple  aud  yet 
wonderfully  poweri’ul.  The  Japanese  Bible  should  be  as  far  as 
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possible  Japanese  in  its  vocabulary  and  its  construction.  It  is  to  be 
the  people’s  book,  and  should  be  in  the  simple  beautiful  language  of 
the  people.  We  do  not  mean  in  colloquial  for  that  ever  and  every- 
wliere  varies,  but  in  the  simj)lest  form  of  the  written  language. 
Some  would  have  the  language  used  so  lowered  that  even  the  Eta 
could  appreciate  it.  But  could  it  then  be  honored  as  it  should  be  in 
the  Emperor’s  palace  as  well  as  in  the  peasant’s  hut ; in  the  halls  of 
learning  as  well  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  simple  ? It  must  be 
scholarly  as  well  as  simple,  just  as  truly  as  it  must  be  simple  as  well 
as  scholarly. 

Just  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  present 
version  of  tlie  Psalms  in  the  Japanese  Old  Testament,  as  an  evample 
■of  a simple  yet  scholarly  style,  Japanese  in  vocabulary,  idiom  and 
construction. 

3.  If  should  be  sijmpcdlieiic,  spiritual.  Only  he  who  is  spiidtual 
can  discern  and  interpret  spiritual  things.  He  who  would  transfer 
the  thought  and  teaching  of  the  spirit  into  the  language  of  the 
Japanese  must  be  spiritually  wise,  taught  of  the  spirit,  with  mind 
and  heart  alert  and  open  to  the  faintest  breathing  of  that  s])irit  who 
of  old  taught  through  Pro}ihet  and  Apostle.  He  must  be  prayin-ful, 
spirit-filled,  self-emptied,  with  a great  yearning  to  give  the  word  of 
God  faithfully  to  this  people.  To  recapitulate  ; a revision  is  neces- 
sary ; it  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible ; it  should  be 
thorough.^  scholarly.,  tonhiased,  simple  and  above  all  spiritual. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.: 

I am  in  close  accord  wdth  the  preceding  speakers, — indeed  I 
should  hardly  care  to  say  anything  were  it  not  for  a request  from 
Bishop  Fyson  that  I would  say  from  this  platform,  in  substance, 
what  I had  written  to  him. 

With  the  limitations  indicated  by  Bishop  Fyson  a revision  can 
hardly  be  entered  upon  too  early ; but  if  the  plan  should  involve  the 
recasting  of  the  version  there  is  room  for  wide  dififeivnce  of  o[)inion. 
My  own  judgment  is  decidedly  against  such  a revision.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  no  foreigner,  or  committee 
of  foreigners,  could  reasonably  hope  to  meet  really  first  class  success. 
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They  cannot  expect  to  combine  all  the  qualities  essential  to  success. 
When  I recall  my  experiences  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Yokohama  Translation  Committee,  and  those  of  a few  years  ago 
when  as  an  associate  of  the  late  Dr.  Verbeck  it  was  my  duty  to 
pass  upon  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  current  version,  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a ta.sk.  Nor  ai'e 
the  difficulties  removed  altogether  by  the  association  of  Japane.se 
scholars  with  the  Committee,  unless  there  be  a closer  agreement  re- 
garding tlie  principles  underlying  translation  work  than  we  could 
hope  to  secure  at  this  stage. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  langxiage  is 
in  a transition  state.  It  may  be  said  that  language  is  always  in  a 
transition  state,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  may  be 
applied  to  the  Japanese  language  to-day.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
language  is  approaching  a serious  crisis.  The  question  of  Eoraani- 
zation  is  attracting  serious  attention.  The  prospect  of  a reform  in 
the  system  of  writing  was  never  so  good  as  now.  While  there  is 
marked  disagreement  as  to  the  direction  the  reform  should  take,  near- 
ly all  intelligent  educatoi’S  believe  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  De})ar{ment  of  Education  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Chinese  characters  taught  in  the  public  .schools  to  the 
relatively  .small  number  of  1200.  A newspaper  is  actually  printed 
to-day  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  for  the  schools.  This, 
however,  does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  best  educators.  The 
responsible  head  of  one  of  the  highest  educational  institutions  in  the 
land  recently  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  disapproval  of  the 
temporizing  policy  of  the  Department. 

Not  very  long  ago  a well  known  professor  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo  told  me  that  every  professor  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Department  of  that  institution  favored  Eomanization. 
Sev^eral  of  the  best  newspapers  are  taking  the  same  position.  There 
has  never  been  such  a body  of  sentiment  arrayed  on  the  side  of  re- 
form before. 

Now  whatever  plan  of  reform  be  adopted,  it  will  inevitably 
affect  the  language,  both  in  its  vocabulary  and  in  its  phrasing.. 
Many  words  and  phrases  are  at  present  maintained  in  current  use 
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dimply  because  the  Chinese  characters  which  represent  them  are  con- 
tinually before  the  eye ; they  must  drop  away,  be  sloughed  off,  if 
those  characters  fall  into  disuse.  These  impending  changes  will  also 
be  reasonably  certain  to  bring  the  scholars  of  Japan  into  accord  with 
the  scholars  of  other  lands  as  to  the  principles  which  should  underlie 
a translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Even  now  the  work  would  be  easier  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Yokohama  Translation  Committee.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
language  itself  has  changed,  but  that  the  public  sentiment  as  regards 
literary  questions  has  also  greatly  changed  under  the  influence  of 
Western  literature,  so  that  many  forms  of  expression  are  tolerated 
and  even  approved  to-day  which  would  not  have  been  even  entertain- 
ed by  the  older  critics. 

This  change  of  sentiment  is  well  illustrated  by  a tentative  ver- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  appeared  some  two  j ears  ago 
in  the  Sliinri,  tlie  monthly  magazine  published  by  tlie  German 
Mission.  The  translator  successfully  availed  himself  of  devices 
which  but  for  the  change  of  sentiment  during  the  past  twenty-flve 
years  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  best  we  can  do  now  is  to  correct  mistakes  in  the  current 
A'evsion.  For  moi-e  radical  revision  we  may  well  await  the  time  when 
the  results  of  the  impending  reform  of  the  system  of  writing  shall  be 
known,  and  the  increased  experience  of  our  Japanese  associates  in 
the  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  their  linguistic  scholar- 
ship, shall  entitle  them  to  take  the  chief  responsibility. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  D. 

In  my  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Bible  in  Japanese  I have 
found  not  a few  places  where  1 should  like  to  see  the  translation 
revised  if  it  could  he  done  in  the  loay  1 should  like  it,  but  I have 
been  far  more  impressed  with  the  great  excellence  of  the  translation 
as  a whole,  and  I am  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  tinker- 
ing with  it  at  present.  We  can  imagine  an  ideal  translation, 
one  that  the  lowed,  could  read  with  comfort  and  the  scholarly  with 
pleasure,  but  who  could  guarantee  that  we  should  get  any  such 
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translation,  or  even  one  much  nearer  to  it  than  the  jiresent  ? 
Also  we  tliink  of  various  little  changes  that  might  he  made  to 
advantage  without  a radical  recasting  of  the  present  version,  hut  if 
such  a revision  were  undertaken  would  not  the  process  he  likely  to 
go  much  farther  than  we  intended  ? In  view  of  the  many  incon- 
veniences connected  with  a change  of  the  current  text  of  the  Bihle  it 
seems  to  me  hotter  not  to  make  a change  until  a revision  can  he 
undertaken  with  the  hope  of  coming  measurahly  near  to  tlie  ideal 
translation,  or  at  least  to  one  which  may  he  expected  to  last  for  a long 
lime.  I do  not  helieve  that  any  revision  that  could  he  made  now 
would  he  at  all  a permanent  one  (in  the  permanent  one  the  Japanese 
will  have  to  take  a fuller  share  than  they  could  well  do  now),  and  I 
douht  whether  the  advantages  of  a temporary  revision  would  he 
^vortll  the  resultino;  inconvenience. 

Rev.  E.  Snodgrass  : 

Tliere  is  one  phase  of  this  question  not  yet  properly  emphasized. 
In  Japan  there  is  no  common  Bihle  as  there  is  no  common  liyinu- 
hook.  It  is  a Bihle  for  all  that  is  wanted.  Dr.  Green’s  ohjection 
could  he  turned  into  a plea  for  revision.  When  will  the  changing  of 
the  language  stop  When  will  there  he  a more  opportune  time  to 
influence  that  changing  than  now  ? The  authorized  English  Bihle 
directed  the  trend  of  the  English  language.  Above  all  I would 
emphasize,  the  fact  that  this  conference  ought  to  give  expression  to 
tiie  feeling  that  this  should  he  the  work  of  all  the  Christians  in  Japan. 
I liave  found  juissages  tliat  are  neitlier  true  to  the  original  nor  true 
to  the  genius  of  the  -Japanese  language. 

Rev.  James  Ballagh  : 

Prof.  Toyama  has  given  his  opinion  of  our  Japatiese  Bihle.  It 
stands  as  liigh  as  tlie  King  James  Verson  in  English.  God  raised 
up  the  translators.  One  is  here.  He  thinks  the  proposition  to  recast 
]iremature.  J’liat  ought  to  settle  it.  I have  consulted  some  of  the 
host  and  most  influential  .Ja[)anese  pastors  : they  say  there  might  he 
little  improvements  made  hut  they  are  satisfied.  I have  prepared 
sermons  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Bihle  and  found  the  preparations 
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useless  with  the  Japanese  Bible,  and  the  Japanese  was  viglit.  In 
regard  to  bias,  in  order  to  make  the  version  palatable  to  some,  one 
word  was  left  untranslated — baptism.  It  Avas  against  my  protest  and 
it  did  no  good.’"' 


Dr.  Thompson  : 

The  iiresent  version  was  not  gotten  up  in  a Iiurry.  Dr.  Morrison  in  , 
the  midst  of  other  duties  prepared  the  first  Chinese  Bible  in  tliirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  The  Japanese  Bible  was  prepai-ed  by  men  who  , 
had  been  here  twenty  five  years.  I am  in  favor  of  Dr.  Greene’s 
position. 

Rev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller: 

I was  surprised  to  hear  Bishop  Fyson  speak  in  his  paper  as  if  there 
might  possibly  be  a revision  of  the  New  Testament  undertaken  before 
that  of  the  Old.  Although  I think  a revision  of  the  New  Testament 
desirable  I think  that  of  the  Old  Testament  imperative.  While  the 
style  of  the  translation  of  the  former  is  for  the  most  part  clear, 
idiomatic,  and  graceful,  that  of  the  latter  is  stiff,  deformedly  literal, 
and  inelegant  (exception  must  be  made  in  this  statement  to  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  prophetical  books  which 

* The  reference  made  was  to  the  action  of  the  Translation  Com.  Drs.  Hepburn,  S.R. 
Brown  and  D.  C.  Greene.  Drs.  B.  S.  Maclay  and  Nathan  Brown  being  corresponding 
or  advisory  members.  Tire  latter  suggested  that  if  the  Committee  discontinued  the  use 
of  (washing-rite)  for  Baptism  and  substituted  Bapu/esMmo  the  Baptist  Mission- 

aries would  in  all  probability  accept  the  translation.  With  that  end  in  view,  the  Com- 
mittee asked  each  Missionary  in  Japan  to  send  his  vote.  The  majority  must  have 
approved  therof  for  the  change  was  made.  I objected  chiefly  because  the  word  Sen-rei 
was  in  use,  had  come  from  China,  was  in  publications,  and  was  self  interpreting.  Bapu- 
tesuma  was  a foreign  and  new  word  requiring  explanation,  and  was  not  very  euphonious. 
These  objections  I was  informed  had  much  weight  with  the  Committee,  l)ut  the  object 
in  view  outweighed  them  all.  Had  matters  ended  there  it  had  been  well.  But  imagine 
my  consternation  not  long  after  to  see  in  a leading  American  Baptist  periodical,  a letter 
or  statement  from  Japan  that  the  Baptists  were  the  only  true  translators,  that  the 
Translation  Committee  did  not  translate  the  term  for  baptism  1 This  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  is  a remarkable  perversion  of  the  truth.  Hence  the  word  “ bias  ’’ 
comes  with  bad  grace  from  advocates  for  revision  unless  they  wish  us  to  go  back 
and  adopt  the  original  translation.  Drs.  Hepburn  and  Greene  are  capable  of  verifying 
these  statements. 
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were  revised  last).  The  reason  of  this  was  inherent  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Revision  Committees  of  the  two  Testaments.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Testament  had  full  powers,  and  all  the  work  that 
passed  through  their  liands  was  thoroughly  digested,  while  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Old  Testament  had  very  little  revising 
power  delegated  to  them,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no  harmony  or 
consistency  in  the  translations  of  the  different  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  postponing  this  revision  till  Japan- 
ese scholars  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  number  of  scholars  even  in  Europe  and 
America  who  are  competent  to  give  an  original  opinion  on  a 
rendering  to  be  made  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
limited,  so  that  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  have  men  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  originals  to  appreciate  a critical  opinion 
advanced  by  competent  scholars,  and  as  these  oi)inions  are  on  record 
either  in  English  or  German  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  foreigners 
are  better  able  to  know  the  shades  of  meaning  in  these  languages 
than  are  Japanese  wlio  have  studied  them  for  at  best  but  a few  years. 
AVhat  is  necessary  in  tlie  Japanese  collaborators  is  that  they  be 
masters  of  their  own  language  both  old  and  new,  in  its  prose  and 
poetry,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  fine  distinctions 
as  explained  by  their  foreign  associates.  And  for  this  no  knowledge 
of  either  Greek  or  Hebrew  is  at  all  necessary.  I am  enn)hatically  of 
the  opinion  that  a revision  of  the  whole  Bible  should  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson  : 

I speak  as  representative  of  all  tlie  ignoramuses,  the  old  women, 
the  eta,  the  fishermen,  the  ignorant  country-folk  generally,  etc. 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  make  the  Bible  more  difficult  than  it  is.  If 
the  present  version  is  not  scholarly  enough,  I tremble  to  think  what  the 
revision  may  be.  You  I'emember  the  missionary  in  India  who  asked 
his  helper  for  a Hindoo  term  for  some  word  like  “ atonement.”  Not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  word  proposed,  the  missionary  asked.  “ Are  you 
sure  it  is  a good  word  ?”  “ Good  ! why  its  a splendid  word  was  the 
rej)ly,  there  is  only  one  man  in  all  Calcutta  besides  myself  who  can 
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understand  it.”  We  want  a translation  like  Luther’s — the  most 
unadulterated  Zoliugo  (colloquial)  ever  breathed ; and  it  shaped  the 
derman  language. 

Mr.  H.  McO.  Price  : 

Bishop  Fyson  does  not  say  that  he  tliinks  it  unnecessary  to 
revise  the  Old  Testament.  He  says  simply  that  at  present  the  ques- 
tion is  concerning  the  New  Testament.  The  revision  of  the  Old 
■would  necessarily  follow  in  time. 


SECOND  PAPEE. 

Bible  Circulation  in  Japan. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis,  A.  B.  S.,  Yokohama. 

Archbishop  Longley  once  said  “ If  I must  choose  between  send- 
ing the  man  without  the  Book,  or  the  Book  without  the  man,  then  I 
■say,  send  the  Book  witliout  the  man.  The  man  has  made  mistakes 
.and  may  make  mistakes,  but  the  Book  can  make  none.” 

But  we  rejoice  to  say  that  in  Japan  we  are  not  shut  up  to  this 
alternative.  The  voice  of  the  living  preacher  has  been,  and  is  being 
heard  all  over  the  land  and  the  Book  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  bearing  its  testimony  for  God. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Bible  circulation  there  is  no  record. 
Under  the  restrictions  which  liampered  all  Christian  work  any  open 
and  general  attempt  to  distribute  tlie  Scriptures  would  not  have  been 
permitted.  A copy  of  an  elegant  Bible,  prepared  for  the  various 
rulers  of  the  earth  by  Mr.  John  Tappan  of  Boston  was  sent  to  Japan 
about  1860,  but  no  opportunity  to  give  it  to  the  Emperor  was  found 
until  1872,  when  it  was  presented  through  the  Hon.  Mr.  DeLong 
then  American  Minister  at  Yokohama. 

The  first  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  printed  on  blocks,  which 
were  cut  secretly  and  kejit  hidden  away,  and  the  completed  books 
Avere  delivered  at  night  in  small  quantities  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. Not  until  the  old  edicts  against  Cliristianity  were  removed, 
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and  there  was  greater  freedom,  did  the  jieople  dare  to  openly  possess 
or  even  read  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  his  account  of  tlie  beginning  of  Christian  work  in  Japan,  given 
at  the  Osaka  Conference  in  18S3,  Eev.  Dr.  Verbeck  states  that 
previous  to  1866  large  numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles  had  been  im- 
ported and  circulated.  This  was  continued  by  the  missionaries  for 
many  5'ears.  The  price  of  the  books  was  much  less  than  cost.” 

The  work  of  Bible  circulation  as  a distinct  department  of 
Christian  effort  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1872  by  the  opening  of 
a Bible  depot  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Kobe.  But 
the  sales  were  very  sm.all,  and  the  distribution  continued  to  be  mostly 
in  private. 

The  first  agency  in  Jajian  was  established  by  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  in  1875.  The  American  Bible  Society  followed 
in  the  earlj'  part  of  the  next  year,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1881. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  a colporter  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
1874  by  the  employment  of  a man  to  visit  the  shipping  in  Yoko- 
hama, and  at  the  same  time  Eev.  Mr.  Syle  is  rejDorted  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  without  restraint  of  introducing  the  Scriptures  to  the 
students  of  the  Imperial  Univ'ersity,  in  which  he  held  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1875 
it  is  stated  that  “ For  colpoidage  in  general  there  is  as  yet  no  open- 
ing. At  Osaka  it  is  judged  imprudent  to  attempt  it  ”,  while  Eev. 
Mr.  Burnside  of  Nagasaki  writes  “ I can  not  but  think  that  any  step 
so  palpably  aggressive  as  that  of  a colporter  would  be  very  injudi- 
cious, neither  do  I think  it  could  be  carried  on  at  all  any  length  of 
time,  but  would  be  put  a stop  to  by  the  authorities.”  The  same 
testimony  was  given  in  regard  to  Hakodate. 

The  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  visited  Japan 
in  the  same  year  and  wrote  to  his  society  as  follows, — “ All  my 
inquiries  on  the  subject  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  colportage  is 
not  practicable  in  Japan  for  the  present  at  least.  Many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries believe  that  a ]n-emature  attempt  would  tend  to  retard 
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rather  then  forward  the  work.  There  are  however  some  missionaries 
Avlio  think  sucli  a Avork  may  be  gradually  introduced.” 

In  the  spring  of  1876  Koal  Dr.  Gulick  sent  a man  into  the 
Province  of  Shimosa  for  the  sale  of  Scriptures.  About  a Aveek  after 
lie  returned  saying  that  he  had  sold  tAvo  portions,  and  it  Avas  not 
only  useless  to  try  and  persuade  the  people  to  1my  the  Scriptures,  but 
dangerous  both  to  liimself  and  the  purchaser. 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  Mr. 
Eobert  Lilly  states  that  there  Avere  in  1874  five  depositories  for  the 
sale  of  Christian  literature  ; from  one  of  Avhicli  in  Tokyo  there  Avere 
sold  1369  Eurojiean  and  1933  Chinese  Bibles  and  Testaments 
besides  487  Japanese  Gospels.  He  continues  : 

“ With  a population  of  whom  75  percent  are  said  to  be  able  to 
read  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  books  Avhetlier  they  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  As  fast  as  prejudice  and  other  hindi-ances  are 
removed  it  is  certain  that  there  Avill  be  a large  sale  of  Scriptures.” 

In  a report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1876  is 
the  statement  that  several  of  the  converts  liaA^e  opened  shops  for  the 
sale  of  Christian  and  general  literature,  and  the  Bible  and  other 
Christian  books  are  to  be  found  exposed  for  sale  in  many  of  the 
book-stores  in  Tokyo. 

In  Sept,  of  1877  an  agreement  was  concluded  Avith  a leading 
Japanese  book-seller  in  Tokyo  to  keep  Bibles  on  sale.  He  Avas  to 
receive  a commission  of  20  per  cent.  But  the  demand  was  small ; 
and  there  Avas  yet  no  Avay  open  for  colporters. 

Dr.  Gulick  reports  that  in  1879  several  of  the  largest  book-sel- 
lers of  the  capital,  Avho  had  hitherto  been  unAvilling  to  keep  Christian 
literature,  openly  keep  the  Scriptures  on  sale  and  send  them  to  their 
subordinate  or  corresponding  houses  in  the  country. 

One  year  later  Dr.  Gulick  Avrites,  “ The  day  has  not  only  daAvned 
but  is  upon  us  in  gloAving  brightness  Avhen  Ave  may  sell  the  Scriptur- 
es Avith  unrestricted  freedom.  While  there  is  still  much  indifference,, 
and  Avhile  a dread  of  the  heathen  priests  is  often  met,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  remaining  fear  of  governmental  interference,  and  Ave 
liave  had  many  indications  of  friendship,  both  of  local  authorities 
and  of  officials  of  the  central  government.  The  supi)ly  of  native 
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booksellers  contimies  to  be  an  iin])ortaiit  and  increasing  branch  of 
our  work. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  men  for  colpor- 
ters  among  the  Japanese  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Sotnety 
resorted  to  the  employment  of  foreigners,  and  the  Kev.  J.  Goble 
began  work  in  the  fall  of  1879.  He  constructed  a unique  Bible 
carriage,  drawn  by  a horse  for  the  transportation  of  his  books,  and 
used  a magic  lantern  with  Scripture  scenes  to  make  himself  and 
errand  known  to  the  people.  He  also  had  a liand  cart  made,  for 
use  in  Tokyo,  and  from  it  were  sold  in  little  more  than  three  months 
10,203  portions.  On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1880,  Goble  sold  single 
handed  in  the  streets  of  Kyoto  500  ])ortions. 

The  employment  of  salesmen  or  colporters  other  than  Japanese 
wa.s  necessarily  very  expensive,  and  was  not  adopted  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  It  was  found  also  that  without  special  grace  and 
wisdom  more  harm  than  good  might  be  done  by  those  thus  employ- 
ed. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  employment  of  foreign 
colporters  was  the  instruction  of  some  of  tlie  Japanese  Christians  in 
the  art  of  selling  Scriptures.  Some  men  who  were  thus  taught 
continued  for  many  years  in  the  work  with  far  more  than  ordinary 
■success. 

How  to  best  distribute  the  Word  of  God  in  Japan  is  a question 
that  has  not  even  yet  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  solvetl.  It  was 
expected  that  as  in  other  countries  it  would  lie  only  requisite  to  find 
native  Cliristians  and  send  them  out  as  colporters  all  over  the  land. 
This  was  the  course  adopted  from  the  start.  But  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  plan  it  has  been  found  not  only  difficult,  but  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  suitable  men.  The  position  of  a trade  was  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  social  scale,  and  ranked  only  one  degree  above  the 
butchers  and  tanners,  who  were  simply  outcasts.  Ou  account  of  this 
public  sentiment  the  impoverished  samurai  were  ordinarily  more 
ready  to  beg,  or  draw  a jinrikisha,  than  take  a bundle  of  books  on 
their  backs  and  go  about  to  sell  them.  Only  the  severest  poverty, 
and  the  dread  of  actual  starvation  would  ordinarily  induce  persons 
of  requisite  culture  and  ability  to  undertake  such  business. 
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If  iit  last  those  of  the  higher  and  educated  class  were  led  to 
undertake  tlie  sale  of  Scriptures,  it  was  an  exceptional  man  who 
would  make  a success  of  it.  With  colporters  of  no  experience  in 
hu'siness  nietliods,  and  the  proper  way  to  induce  the  i^eople  to  pur- 
cliase  books,  the  woi-k  of  circixlating  the  Scriptures  has  always  been  in 
a more  or  less  changeable  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Sometimes  men  of  the  lower,  or  common  class  have  been  found 
with  energy  and  tact,  hut  in  financial  matters  there  was  such  a lack 
of  common  honesty  that  their  continued  employment  was  impossible. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  colportage  is 
x'eiy  much  the  same  as  that  of  business  men  in  general ; there  is 
among  the  Japanese  available  for  this  work  a want  of  ability  and 
integrity  that  is  essential  in  all  successful  trade. 

Iconic  yeare  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  native  evan- 
gelists as  a means  of  Scripture  circulation ; but  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness methods,  a Avant  of  tact  in  securing  the  sale  of  their  books, 
and  an  almost  universal  inability  to  keep  accounts  and  meet  their 
financial  obligations  resulted  in  failure. 

Another  consideration  has  had  its  influence  in  deterring  mission- 
aries as  Avell  as  native  preachers  from  book  selling.  Owing  to  the 
universal  contempt  in  which  all  tradesmen  were  held,  it  Avas  frequent- 
ly found  to  be  detrimental  to  a man’s  influence  as  a religious  teacher 
to  even  olfer  books  for  sale.  It  is  for  this  and  other  reasons  that 
comparath'ely  little  has  been  done  hithv'^vfo  by  the  missionary  body 
in  the  Avay  of  Bible  distribution. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  connected  Avith  Bible  dis- 
tribution by  the  employment  of  native  salesmen  I may  mention  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  1892,  82  men  Avei’e  employed  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  in  the  sale  of  Bibles.  Of  that  number  only  some  six  or 
eight  are  noAv  at  Avork,  and  a part  of  them  are  too  feeble  to  be  effec- 
tive. Some  ha\'e  become  evangelists  ; and  in  fact  that  is  the  general 
desire  and  purpose  of  all  as  soon  as  any  society  Avill  offer  a fixed 
salary  and  the  more  agreeable  and  honorable  position. 

In  some  cases  colporters  have  been  employed  jointly  by  the 
Bible  Societies  and  the  missionaries.  But  this  has  been  only  excep- 
tional, and  the  result  has  seldom  been  such  as  was  desired. 
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At  the  time  of  union  in  1890  the  Bible  Societies’  Committee 
resolved  to  choose  out  the  most  suitable  men  and  put  them  all  on  a 
salary,  with  the  expectation  that  more  satisfactory  work  would  be 
done  than  by  any  other  method ; and  the  intention  was  to  retain 
■only  those  who  proved  to  be  satisfactory  and  successful. 

The  result  was  such  a disappointment  that  after  sixteen  months 
trial  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  some  other  plan  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  necessity  of  the  change  was  demonstrated  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  month  of  August  1892,  under  the  salary  system,  the 
total  sales  were  232.71  yen,  an  average  of  3.90  yen  per  month  for 
each  man,  and  the  deficit  amounted  to  312.71  yen. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to  employ  men  on 
commission  only,  and  about  eight  months  later  the  total  sales  in  one 
month  were  233.40  yen,  an  average  of  5.55  yen  per  man  ; and  instead 
of  a large  deficit  a cash  surplus  of  17.93  yen.  An  important  consid- 
eration in  the  employment  of  men  on  commission  was  the  fact  that 
by  such  method  of  sales  they  could  also  dispose  of  otlier  books,  could 
work  but  part  of  the  time  when  necessary,  and  then  their  compensa- 
tion was  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  energy  and  faithfulness. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  employing  Japan- 
ese in  any  way  as  colporters  has  made  it  seem  desirable  to  seek  other 
and  better  means  of  Bible  distribution. 

One  of  these  means  is  a more  general  use  of  the  ordinary  book- 
stores throughout  Japan.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  Scriptures 
having  become  almost  general,  and  prejudice  against  the  sale  having 
largely  disappeared,  it  is  now  possible  to  arrange  with  the  booksellers 
everywhere  to  keep  our  books  as  a part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  In 
this  waj’  we  reduce  the  cost  of  sale  to  a minimum,  and  keep  the 
Scriptures  constantly  and  publicly  before  the  people.  Our  sales  by 
commission  sellers  during  the  year  1895  were  443  Bibles,  2,415  New 
Testaments,  and  1,090  portions,  and  the  cash  receipts  were  416  yen. 
During  1899  the  commission  sellers,  mostly  booksellers,  sold  2,283 
Bibles,  10,401  New  Testaments,  and  14,969  parts.  The  receijits 
w'ere  2,585  yen,  or  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  five  years  before. 

In  the  employment  of  coljiorters  w'e  have  allow^ed  for  hotel  and 
travelling  exjienses  so  that  the  whole  receipts  were  usually  required 
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to  pay  for  the  sale  of  tlie  hooks.  The  returns  have  never  equalled 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  hooks.  Judged  hy  its 
results  the  sales  at  the  bookstores  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  of  Bihle  distrihution  for  Japan,  and  it  is  being  jaished  as 
circumstances  permit.  It  has  not  been  adopted  as  a matter  of  choice 
but  from  what  has  seemed  a real  necessity. 

About  a year  and  a half  ago  Rev.  Mr.  ISnyder  began  of  liis  own 
accord  trying  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  selling  Scriptures,  and 
during  a large  part  of  the  time  since  then  he  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bible  Societies’  Committee.  His  time  has  been  occupied  not 
■only  in  selling,  but  in  visiting  the  colporters,  the  missionaries,  and 
native  evangelists  or  preachers,  and  by  word  and  e.varnple  stimulating 
and  encouraging  every  one  to  new  and  earnest  effort  to  spread  the 
Scriptures  all  over  Japan. 

Only  a part  of  what  he  has  accomplished  can  be  tabulated.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  result,  is  the  increase  in  interest  and  the 
active  cooperation  that  has  been  developed  among  those  whom  lie 
has  met  in  his  various  journeys.  Compared  with  the  native  salesmen 
bis  sales  have  been  remarkable. 

During  the  period  from  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1899,  his  sales  of 
Japanese  Scriptures  (which  were  largely  portions)  ivere  22,293  vols., 
and  the  cash  value  346.13  yen.  To  this  should  be  added  120  En- 
glish Bibles,  and  293  English  Testaments,  sold  to  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  U.  S.  transports  eu  route  to  Manila. 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  value  and  importance  of 
Mr.  Snyder’s  work.  During  the  4th  quarter  of  1899  the  Japanese 
colporters  sold  2,368  volumes,  and  the  value  was  459  yen.  During 
the  same  period  Mr.  Snyder  sold  17,761  volumes,  and  the  receipts 
were  215  yen.  Mr.  Snyder  actually  sold  more  volumes  in  three  months 
than  all  the  colporters  together  during  two  years. 

Thus  has  been  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  ready, 
and  sometimes  even  eager  to  buy  the  Scriptures,  if  some  one  who 
knows  how  to  do  it  will  only  give  them  the  opportunity.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  prejudice  against  persons  who  engage  in  the  sale 
of  religious  books  no  longer  e.xists  to  the  same  extent  as  in  former 
years,  and  taking  part  in  it  does  not  interfere  with  one’s  usefulness. 
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It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  tliose  wliu  liave  this  work  lu  cliarge  that 
the  success  aclrieved  hy  oue  foreigner  may  stimulate  others,  as  they 
may  have  the  opportunity,  to  engage  also  in  8cri})ture  distribution. 
It  is  done  largely  by  missionaries  in  other  countries ; and  in  fact 
constitutes  in  many  of  them  a most  eftectual  means  of  disseminating 
a knowledge  of  God  and  His  salvation. 

In  one  respect  Bible  circulation  in  Japan  differs  from  that  in 
China  and  probably  many  other  fields.  If  was  decided  at  the  start 
to  place  the  price  of  Scriptures  at  about  the  cost  of  publication.  This 
rule  has  been  adhered  to,  and,  as  far  as  known,  has  proved  to  be  a 
wise  and  proper  one.  As  a rule  the  Scriptiu’es  are  sold.  The  giving 
away  of  books  is  exceptional. 

After  several  years  of  experience  in  conducting  their  work 
separately  it  was  plainly  evident  to  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Socie- 
ties that  in  a field  so  small  as  Japan  there  was  a great  waste  of 
money,  and  many  other  disadvantages  in  trying  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  under  three  ditfei'ent  organizations.  It  was  impossible  for 
either  agent  to  kee])  close  supervision  of  all  his  employees,  and  the 
presence  of  rival  colporters  in  the  same  field  was  the  occasion  of 
constant  strife  and  a temptation  to  dishonest  practices  on  the  ^^art 
of  the  men  in  order  to  keeji  up  their  sales. 

After  considerable  consultation  it  was  decided  that  the  work 
could  be  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  done  if  the  Bilde  Societies 
would  agree  to  a joint  conduct  of  the  work,  with  a duly  appointed 
committee  in  charge  of  the  -whole. 

To  accomplish  this  a meeting  of  representative  mi.ssionaries  was 
called  in  1889,  at  the  request  of  the  three  agents,  and  a constitution 
drawn  up  and  .sent  to  the  different  Societies  for  their  consideration. 

After  some  time  for  deliberation,  and  with  only  a few  slight 
changes  in  the  original  plan,  it  was  adopted  ; and  on  the  1st,  of  July 
1890  the  whole  work  of  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Japan  -^^as  entrusted  to  a committee  of  twelve  persons,  in  which 
the  agents  of  the  three  Societies  were  included,  of  whom  three  were 
representatives  of  tiie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  three  repre- 
sented the  National  Bible  Societv  of  Scotland,  and  six  the  American 
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Bible  .Society.  The  representation  was  tlms  arranged  ^o  correspond 
to  the  proportion  of  funds  contributed  by  each  Society. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  have  no  doubt  been  apparent  to  ‘"very 
one  who  lias  had  any  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Bible  distribution. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  during  recent  years  there  has  been  entire 
harmony  in  the  working  of  this  system,  which  secures  not  only  In- 
creased efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  foolish  rivalry  among  employ- 
ees is  prevented,  needless  expenditure  avoided,  and  an  instance  of 
brotherly  and  Christian  cooperation  supplied  which  is  valuable  to  all 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Japan  in  I’ecent 
years  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Bible  circulation.  The 
po.ssession  of  a copy  of  the  New  Testament  by  Motonori  Murata 
(Wakasa)  of  Saga  was  kept  a secret  for  years  and  its  study  conducted 
in  private.  As  late  as  1882  an  attempt  was  made  by  tlie  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  to  open  a Bible  Depot  in  Nagasaki.  It  pro- 
voked such  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  tliat  the  middle- 
man suffered  hard  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a mob,  his  goods  were 
flung  into  the  street,  and  he  was  turned  adrift.  Later  on  there  was 
another  disturbance  which  had  to  be  rpieUed  by  the  aid  of  the  police, 
after  considerable  damage  had  been  done  to  the  fitting  of  the  store. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  went 
alongside  a Japanese  man-of-war,  lying  at  Uraga,  but  his  recpiest  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  board  was  met  with  a refusal. 

When  the  war  occurred  between  Japan,  and  China  in  1894-.5 
permission  was  given  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  to 
circulate  the  Scriptures  freely  ; and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
every  facility  that  could  be  expected  or  desired  to  carry  on  this  work 
was  given.  As  a rule  the  Bible  distributor  received  a cordial  weL 
come ; and  in  some  cases  the  troops  were  mustered  and  a sp(X“ial 
service  held  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  a pocket  gospel  to  every 
man. 

One  who  had  assisted  in  the  distribution  at  Hiroshima,  and  who 
was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  value,  wrote  as  follows,  “ Not  for 
years,  if  ever,  have  the  Bible  Societies  been  privileged  to  give  Chris- 
tianity so  strong  a push  forward  in  the  Orient  as  by  their  Bible  dis- 
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tributiou  among  the  soldiers.  Direct,  personal,  helpful  conv'ersation 
was  not  neglected.  Whenever  possible  the  gift  was  accompanied  with 
a message  a word  with  tlu;  AV^ord.  Every  one  who  came  within  the 
range  of  this  movement  felt  it  to  be  strongly  evangelical,  and  it  created 
a profound  impression.” 

In  acknowledgement  ci'  the  gift  of  gospels  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  Col.  Sameshima,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  as  follows, 
“ At  the  prese.it  time  our  detachment  of  Imperial  Guards  feels  that 
for  both  officers  and  men  spiritual  education  is  highly  important. 
AVe  are  very  much  pleased  that  you  have  presented  to  us  a number  of 
Bibles,  and  the  Prince  ;dso  is  exceedingly  glad.” 

This  Prince  (Komatsu)  was  next  in  command  to  the  Emperor, 
and  in  person  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a Christian  in  a high  official  position  a 
supply  of  Scriptures  was  forwarded  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  the 
fleet  in  China  ; and  the  distribution  was  made  by  the  officials. 

As  a permanent  result  of  the  army  and  navy  work  there  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time  a more  or  less  regular  visitation  to  both 
of  the  naval  hospitals  with  Bie  most  interesting  and  gratifying  results. 
Something,  though  not  so  much,  has  also  been  done  among  the 
soldiers.  At  the  earnest  request  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  a 
recent  grant  of  4,000  gospels  ivas  made  for  distribution  among  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  have  recently  returned  from  China. 

The  one  crowning  event  was  the  presentation  of  a Bible  to  Ilis 
IMajesty  the  Emperor  in  1895.  It  was  accomplished  through  the 
kind  offices  of  His  Excellency,  Maiapiis  Ito,  who  now  again  resumes 
the  high  office  that  he  has  before  filled  with  such  credit  to  himself, 
and  such  profit  to  his  country. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  circulation  of  Scriptures  can  not  be 
given.  But  a conservative  estimate  is  that  since  the  beginning  there 
have  been  fully  2,000,000  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  jwrtions 
distributed  by  sale  or  gift.  Since  the  Committee  was  formed  in  1890 
to  the  last  of  June  this  year,  the  total  circulation  has  been  29,156 
Bible.s,  166,371  Testaments  and  749,455  portions,  or  a total  of 
944,000  volumes  in  all. 
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When  we  consider  how  many  copies  of  the  precious  word  have 
already  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and  then  turn 
to  God's  promise,  My  word,  tha^  goeth  fortli  out  of  my  mouth  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  aecomplisli  that  which  I please 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I send  it,”  what  great 
reason  we  have  for  encouragement  and  energetic  etfort  in  the  work  of 
sowing  the  good  seed.  Converts  to  Christianity  are  not  multiplying 
as  rapidly  as  in  former  yeai-s,  but  the  leavening  power  of  God’s  pre- 
cious word  is  evident  to  all.  What  may  be  the  political  and  religions 
history  of  this  country  in  the  future  no  one  can  tell ; but  this  we  know, 
the  renovating  and  enlightening  influence  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
continues  the  same,  as  the  one  source  of  light  and  hope  not  only  for 
Japan  but  also  for  the  whole  world. 


DISCUSSION. 

Kkv.  S.  S.  Snyder,  E.  C.  U.  S.,  Sendai. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  to-day  to  bring  to  you  anything 
new,  but  I may  be  able  to  jiresent  some  facts  not  equally  familiar  to 
all,  and  to  suggest  some  methods  of  Bible  selling  that  have  been  tried 
and  proved  successful. 

Why  should  we  circulate  the  Bible  ? Because  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  living  God,  the  message  of  Christ  whose  divine-human  person 
it  reflects  ; it  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  illuminating, 
converting,  warning  and  cheering  men.  It  rules  from  the  pulpit  and 
presides  at  the  family  altar,  it  touches  human  life  at  ev^ery  point 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  has  molded  the  language,  laws, 
liabits  and  home  life  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
inspired  the  noblest  works  of  literature  and  art.  Yes,  the  Bible  is 
the  “ fullest  and  grandest  of  Gods  ways  of  teaching  men,  standing 
amidst  the  sources  of  information  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of 
heaven,  quencliing  their  feeble  glimmerings  in  the  fullness  of  it  s 
meridian  sjilendor.” 

We  who  from  infancy  have  been  taught  the  precious  truths  of 
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this  hook,  and  in  our  lives  realized  something  of  its  jwwer,  can 
respond  to  the  words  of  the  poet  : — 

“ The  Book  ! Oh  Book  of  hooks  ! Oh  Word  of  words  ! 

The  only  Book  whose  title  is  “ the  Lord’s,” 

Thy  theme,  “ the  Truth,”  “ The  Light,”  the  Life,” 

“ the  Way,” 

That  leads  from  darkness  to  eternal  day  ; 

Thy  mission,  as  thy  subject,  all  divine, 

Like  heaven’s  bright  sun  on  every  land  to  shine, 

Where’er  the  guilty  sons  of  Adam  dwell, 

Wherever  reigns  the  power  of  death  and  hell ; 

To  chase  the  darkness  and  dispel  the  gloom. 

The  Book  that  opens  heaven  to  our  sight. 

Reveals  the  Son  of  Man  in  glory  bright.” 

It  is  in  this  Book  that  we  are  told  that  “ the  seed  is  the  word  of 
God.”  But  if  the  heart  of  man  he  the  soil  and  the  seed  the  word, 
the  two  must  he  brought  together, — the  seed  must  he  sown. 

In  this  sowing  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  living  voice, 
hut  the  little  hook  of  precious  truth  can  he  multiplied  many  fold 
and  can  go  where  the  minister  cannot  follow, — •in  the  quiet  home,  on 
the  sick  bed,  in  the  distant  village,  in  the  mountain  hamlet,  in  the 
unhealthy  regions  of  the  south  or  the  snow-bound  nortli,  the  silent 
messenger  goes  with  its  halm  of  healing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Bible  was  a sealed  hook  to 
eight  men  out  of  every  ten,  they  not  having  it  in  their  own  language. 
Now  it  lies  open  more  or  less  completely  to  seven  out  of  every  ten  in 
the  world.  Last  j'ear  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone 
carried  on  translation  and  revision  work  in  133  languages  and 
dialects,  13  new  ones  being  added  to  the  364  languages  and  dialects 
in  which  the  Bible  has  been  printed  and  circulated  by  that  one 
society.  Last  year  the  British,  Scotch,  Hibernian,  and  American 
Bible  Societies  issued  nearly  six  million  copies  and  since  their  organi- 
zation have  issued  over  270  million  copies.  In  early  days  an  English 
Bible  cost  30  pounds  or  a day  laborer’s  wages  for  15  years.  Now  an 
English  Bible  can  Ije  bought  for  15  cents,  a Japanese  Testament 
for  8 sen. 
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Though  the  circulation  in  Japan  last  year  was  more  than  douhle 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  even  at  last  year’s  rate  of  98,000 
copies,  to  supply  a Bible,  Testament  or  portion  to  each  person  now 
in  the  empire,  it  would  require  490  years. 

Is  not  this  enough  to  arouse  us  to  special  efforts, — special  efforts 
that  all  people  in  this  empire  may  possess  for  themselves  copies  of 
this  life-giving  book  ? In  this  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  work 
the  missionary  must  lead,  guide  and  direct.  Then  shall  we  allow 
false  pride,  or  the  subtile  whisjierings  of  Satan  to  keep  as  from 
selling  to  a hungry  soul  a penny  Gospel ! 

I am  rejoiced  to  know  that  many  missionaides  are  selling 
Gospels,  Testaments  and  Bibles.  Upon  the  soul  of  one  in  this  con- 
ference this  matter  rested  heavily.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  it.  He  could  preach  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit, 
but  to  go  right  among  them  and  to  ask  them  to  pay  one  sen  for  a 
Oospel, — no  that  was  too  much.  But  God  was  so  merciful  as  to 
keep  that  burden  upon  his  soul  until  he  cried  out  “ Oh  God,  though 
it  kill  me  I will  do  it.”  He  has  fulfilled  his  vow  unto  his  God.  In 
a year  he  has  sold  14,000  copies.  In  a town  of  200  houses  he  has 
sold  195.  With  his  helper  from  town  to  town  he  has  gone,  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house  or  from  festival  to  festival.  He 
has  distributed  thousands  of  tracts,  sold  the  Gospels  and  proclaimed 
the  truth  to  thousands  of  perishing  souls, — thousands  who  would 
not  think  of  coming  to  a church  to  hear  a sermon. 

Another  man  in  the  south  in  one  day  with  two  helpers  sold  800 
Gospels  and  distributed  many  tracts  at  a large  festival.  Another 
who  is  forbidden  by  the  police  to  do  street  preaching  has  prepared 
a folding  box  which  he  sets  up  at  the  street  side  and  then  explains 
and  sells  the  Gospels  and  Testaments  to  the  crowds.  Almost  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  miasionaries  is  that  if  the  Gospels  are 
offered  for  sale  the  people  are  quite  ready  to  buy.  The  dread  and 
fear  put  in  his  mind  by  Satan  has  kept  many  a one  silent  when  those 
about  him  were  longing  for  the  Gospels.  One  said  to  me,  ‘‘  A 
missionary  that  has  been  three  weeks  in  the  country  knows  enough 
of  the  language  to  sell  the  Gospels  which  the  people  can  read  for 
themselves. 
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Then  in  brief  what  are  some  of  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
by  the  busy  missionary  ? 

First.  Buy  a supply  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions. 

Second.  Keep  a supply  in  your  our  house  to  sell  to  callers  and' 
iinpiirers.  A surprisingly  large  number  can  be  sold  in  tliis  way. 

Third.  On  your  own  responsibility  put  a few  on  sale  at  book- 
stores or  other  small  shops.  Why  should  the  missionarie.s  not  see- 
that  the  Bil)le  is  sold  in  every  town  in  which  evangelistic  work  is 
being  carried  on  ? If  done  by  tlie  missionaiy,  overseen  by  him  and 
the  sale  pushed,  numbers  can  be  sold  in  any  town. 

Fourth.  Sell  at  the  clo.se  of  meetings.  At  the  small  street- 
preaching  place  one,  two  or  a dozen  copies  can  be  sold  after  almost 
every  meeting.  Of  course  at  the  large  enzetsukioai  (lecture  meetings) 
large  numbers  can  be  sold  if  properlj-  presented. 

Fifth.  At  the  festivals  when  large  crowds  gather,  tlie  Gospel 
messenger  should  be  present  with  his  little  stand  well  su])plied  with 
Gospels  and  tracts.  Even  at  ordinary  times  the  busy  street  furnislies 
a good  audience  and  there  the  Bible  bo.Y,  Bible  stand  or  Bible  cart 
should  become  familiar  to  the  people. 

Sixth.  When  going  out  touring,  a supply  should  always  he 
taken  along  to  sell  by  the  way  and  after  the  meetings.  The  crowds 
gather  to  hear  the  foreigner  preach  and  understand  a little.  At  the- 
close  of  the  meeting  give  each  one  an  opportunity  to  buy  a penny 
Gospel  to  take  home  and  read,  or  to  have  it  read  by  his  son,  the 
student.  Thus  the  thought  imjdantcd  by  the  sermon  will  be 
nourished  and  the  man  will  be  better  pre[)ared  to  liear  again. 

Then  in  all  places  where  objections  are  not  made  by  the  railway 
officials,  why  should  we  not  take  a few  Gospels  with  us  on  all  our 
journeys,  whether  evangelistic  or  not,  and  sell  as  many  as  ]>ossible  to 
our  fellow  passengers  ? Use  them  on  the  way  home  from  this  con- 
ference. Of  course  house-to-house  work  will  not  be  forgotten.  May 
I not  also  suggest  that  the  missions  or  missionaries  themselves 
employ  colporters,  whose  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  mean 
assistance  in  the  general  evangelistic  work. 

In  all  this  work  we  are  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  tho- 
masses  of  the  people  and  the  selling  of  a Go.spel  may  be  imwle  onlr 
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the  preliminary,  a good  introduction,  to  a Gospel  conversation.  We 
need  not  fear  that  the  people  will  think  we  are  acting  from  mercenary 
motives  for  tlie  prices  are  so  cheap  that  they  soon  understand,  and 
as  our  native  helpers  see  us  at  work  they  will  soon  learn  to  do  the 
same  and  perhaps  to  do  it  Letter  than  we  can. 

Then,  dear  friends,  let  us  go  forth  witli  redoubled  energy  and 
determination,  resolved  that  this  year  as  never  before  we  will  sow 
throughout  the  whole  of  Japan  the  seed  which  is  the  word  of  God, 
remembering  that  “ He  tliat  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  spar- 
ingly ; and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully,” 
or  as  it  is  in  the  margin  “ with  blessings.”  We  may  not  be  agreed 
as  to  the  advisability  of  an  early  revision  of  the  Japanese  Bible  now 
in  use  but  we  all  know  the  necessity  of  an  early,  yea  immediate 
broadcast  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  that  there  may  be  a bounte- 
ous, glorious  harvest  for  tlie  Master. 

Rev.  Barclay  Buxton: 

Is  there  any  reason  why  every  missionary  should  not  be  an  active 
colporter  of  the  Bii  le  Societies?  At  Matsuye  there  are  no  railway 
carriages  within  two  days’  journey  of  us  ; but  a good  field  is  found  in 
the  cabins  of  the  steamboats.  Selling  in  the  steamers  often  leads  the 
way  to  conversation  or  to  preaching  in  the  cabin.  I cannot  speak  of 
such  large  sales  as  Mr.  Snyder.  Don’t  be  ambitious  as  to  the  size. 
Testaments  for  10  and  20  sen  don’t  go.  The  unbeliever  likes  to  buy 
small  portions.  We  offer  for  sale  after  our  Gospel  meetings  and  in 
the  open  air.  Portions  are  more  likely  to  be  read  if  bought  than 
when  received  gratis.  If  the  portions  are  marked  they  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones: 

Is  the  simple  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  likely  to  be  efficient  ? 
The  motive  for  buying  may  be  simply  curiosity  excited  by  a foreign- 
er or  by  a pushing  salesman.  In  Sendai  by  house  to  house  visitation 
we  have  distributed  many  thousands  of  Bibles,  but  there  has  been 
little  result.  I approve  of  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Buxton.  There 
is  needed  the  living  voice  accompanying  the  living  Word.  We  must 
discriminate,  and  come  to  a profitable  working  basis  rather  than 
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merely  attempt  to  put  a copy  of  the  Scriptures  into  every  man’s  hand. 
It  the  latter  is  all  that  is  needed  a method  of  distribution  can  be  de- 
vised much  cheaper  than  by  means  of  the  missionary.  I stand  for 
more  preaching  and  less  indiscriminate  distribution. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Brand  ; 

I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  though  of  the  same  Mission.  Two 
things  are  necessary  for  selling  the  Scriptures;  first,  to  get  up,  and 
secondly  to  go  ahead.  Suinetinies  I ring  a bell,  and  if  that  does  not 
bring  the  people,  I sing  a Japanese  hymn,  and  if  that  does  not  bring 
them,  then  I sing  an  English  solo,  and  when  I have  gathered  the 
people,  I preach  to  them,  and  after  that  I sell  the  book.  I tell  the 
people  that  I pay  one  sen  and  a half  for  each  copy,  but  sell  it  to  them 
for  one  sen.  Sometimes  they  say  they  don’t  want  it,  but  I tell  them 
that  they  need  it.  In  a town  of  200  houses,  going  from  house  to  house, 
I sold  195  copies  in  three  hours.  Since  the  9th  of  Oct.  I have  sold 
about  19,000  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  given  away  70,000 
small  tracts. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Turner  ; 

During  the  past  year  or  two  I have  been  doing  almost  everything 
that  Mr.  Snyder  suggests.  Last  summer  at  a great  festival  I put  up 
a booth  by  the  road-side  and  sold  800  Scripture  portions,  a few  Testa- 
ments, and  gave  away  11,000  tracts  to  the  people  passing  by.  People 
are  ready  to  buy  and  if  they  buy  they  read.  Many  country  people 
buy  for  their  children  who  attend  the  Government  schools  and  can 
read.  Thus  the  Scriptures  can  be  distributed  all  through  the  country 
by  the  missionary  making  himself  a colporter  and  getting  his  helpers 
to  follow  and  help  liim. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis  : 

The  Bible  Societies  will  furnish  to  any  missionary  books  on 
deposit.  Mr.  Parrott  and  I know  that  the  servants  in  our  own  houses 
and  others  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  Snyder. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Fry; 

I wish  to  endorse  Mr.  Buxton’s  testimony,  for  I have  had  a like 
experience.  On  a little  coasting  steamer  in  Sendai  Bay  I once  sold  a 
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(xosoel  to  each  of  iny  fellow-pasHeuger.s,  and  as  a result  of  those  sales 
had  the  privilege  of  preaching  to  those  people  at  tlieir  request  for 
about  an  hour.  Grospel  selling  opens  the  way  for  the  spoken  word  to 
go  with  it.  I usually  give  to  each  purchaser  of  a Gospel  one  or  two 
small  tracts  especially  suitable  for  such  distribution. 

Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie  : 

I wish  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  placing  Bibles  on  sale  in 
every  preaching-place.  In  a preaching  place  I am  just  building  I am 
fitting  up  a small  room  specially  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Christian 
literature.  We  should  also  try  to  put  Bibles  into  the  ordinary  book- 
stores. I have  lately  put  them  into  book-stores  in  two  towns  where 
there  has  never  been  a Christian  service  held,  and  I found  the  book- 
sellers quite  willing  to  take  the  Bibles  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Bible  Society. 

Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy: 

In  Nagoya  we  gave  away  40,000  but  no  result  was  se«n.  In  tlie 
portions  sold  now  we  insert  a short  explanation  and  plan  of  reading. 


SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS. 

FIEST  PAPER. 

Medical  Work : its  Results  and  Prospects, 

Wallace  Taylor,  M.  D.,  A.  B.  C.,  Osaka. 

When  the  Missionary  Conference  met  in  Osaka  in  1883,  seventeen 
years  ago  last  April,  the  medical  question  then  discussed  was  “ Tho 
Health  of  the  Missionary.'"’  The  subject  of  native  medical  work  was 
not  brought  up.  Until  that  time  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
missionaries  of  limited  experience  in  the  work,  the  affability  of  the 
people,  the  inducements  to  work  together  with  the  uncertainties  of 
using  an  imperfectly  acquired  language  along  with  the  perplexities 
inherent  to  the  work,  had  left  the  missionary  within  a few  years 
stranded  by  the  wayside  a victim  to  fret  and  worry.”  The  question 
t'hen  was  “ What  is  the  cause  ?”  and  “ AVhat  is  the  remedy  ?*’  so 
that  the  missionary  may  longer  continue  in  his  work.  With  more 
experience  and  a so'oering  down  of  the  exuberent  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
missionaries  have  come  into  a condition  of  more  abiding  health. 
While  the  circumstances  of  the  times  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
conducive  to  a slower  pace,  the  new  recruit  also  profiting  from  associa- 
tion with  the  older  missionary  and  learning  from  ,his  example  con- 
serves his  forces  and  is  not  so  frequently  the  victim  of  ill-adjusted 
energy.  So  the  terms  “ nervous  fever,”  Japanese  bead,”  “ mission- 
ary head,”  &c.,  terms  by  which  the  unfortunate  victim  was  and  still 
is  known,  are  less  frequently  heard  now  than  formerly,  j-et  they  still 
designate  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
environments  of  their  work.  Hence  “ The  Missionaries’  Health  ” has 
ceased  to  be  the  important  and  absorbing  theme  that  it  then  was. 

But  the  theme  given  us  to  discuss  Medical  Work : its  Results 
and  Prospects  ” doubtless  refers  to  native  medical  work,  and  as  such 
we  shall  consider  it. 
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Native  medical  missionary  work  lias  since  the  conference  of 
1883  undergone  changes  more  considerable  than  the  medical  work 
for  the  missionary,  owing  to  the  changing  attitude  and  condition  of 
the  people  among  whom  we  work  and  is  of  less  relative  importance 
as  an  auxiliary  of  missionary  eftbrt  now  than  then. 

In  the  early  history  of  medical  work  in  Japan,  in  addi- 
tion to  healing  the  sick,  aiding  the  lame  to  walk,  enabling  blind 
eyes  to  see  and  bringing  physical  comfort  to  tlie  poor  and  needy, 
who  were  but  imperfectly  and  inefficiently  supplied  vvdth  skilled 
medical  aid,  the  medical  worker  could  open  up  and  hold  places  for 
general  evangelical  work  where  the  clerical  missionary  could  not. 
Tlie  service  thus  rendered  was  at  that  time  of  signal  and  vital 
importance.  But  the  occasion  for  such  assistance  passed  away  with- 
in a few  years,  and  now  such  assistance  would  not  only  be  considered 
of  doubtful  jn-opriety  but  would  be  a burden  rather  than  a help. 
The  clerical  missionary  can  now  open  up  and  hold  places  for  work  in 
the  interior  better  than  the  medical  man. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  missionary  work,  medical  tours  were 
frequently  made  when  large  numbers  of  patients  were  seen  in  the 
interior  towns,  which  gave  not  only  opportunity  for  aiding  many 
who  were  ill,  but  afforded  opportunity  for  overcoming  o]iposition  to 
general  missionary  work,  and  for  removing  prejudice  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  people  at  large  the  general  puiqiose  and  object  of  our 
work.  During  these  j^ears  medical  work  took  a prominant  part  in 
introducing  missionary  work  to  the  people  and  in  demonstrating  its 
practical  character  — showing  that  its  advocates  sought  not  aggran- 
dizement but  the  good  of  the  people,  spiritual  and  physical.  The  op- 
p )sition  that  Avas  silenced,  the  tacit  acquiescence  secured,  and  in 
m my  instances  the  actiAm  cooperation  enlisted  in  behalf  of  general 
missionary  AA'ork,  at  a time  when  such  influences  Avere  greatly  needed, 
Avas  a worthy  result  of  no  mean  proportion  And  as  time  passed  on 
the  large  numbers  Avho  Avere  physically  benefited  and  thereby 
brought  to  a greater  or  less  appreciation  of  their  spiritual  needs  and 
in  many  instances  led  to  accept  for  themselves  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  must  be  credited  as  among  the  results  of  medi- 
cal Avork.  The  results  of  this  work  were  intimately  associated  Avith 
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that  of  others  laboring  for  the  same  general  end  bnt  in  different 
lines,  and  cannot  be  separately  footed  np. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  refer  to 
another  line  of  influence  exerted  by  medical  work.  The  old  system 
of  medicine  practiced  in  this  country  and  accepted  by  the  people,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  was  the  Kampo  or  Chinese  medical  practice. 
In  contrast  with  this  the  s:overnment  was  makino-  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce  rhe  Seiyo  or  Western  system  of  medicine.  But  the  adherents 
of  the  old  system  were  numerous  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  but 
few  and  clouded  with  ignorance.  In  most  cases  where  an  effort  was 
made  to  dabble  in  the  new  it  was  the  old  with  a Homeopathic 
quantity  of  the  new  compounded  as  a placebo.  The  medical  man  in 
his  work  gave  a practical  example  of  what  western  medical  science 
could  accomplish  for  the  alleviation  of  ])liysical  suffering.  And  in 
his  association  with  the  Japanese  doctors,  many  of  whom  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  the  new  system  of  medicine  was  and  how  to  use 
it,  especially  in  his  tours  where  many  of  tliese  men  gathered  around 
him  to  witness  the  work  and  add  to  their  small  stock  of  medical 
knowledge,  the  instruction  thus  imparted,  though  imperfect,  was  in 
the  aggregate  considerable  and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
'the  dissemination  of  an  improved  medical  practice. 

From  the  creditable  way  the  government  has  taken  hold  of 
Western  medical  science  and  the  advance  that  has  been  attained 
therein,  these  influences  and  results  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten,  but  the  time  was  when  they  were  an  important  element  in 
the  introduction  of  a better  medical  practice  among  the  people  in 
large  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country. 

This  touring  work  soon  introduced  the  medical  missionary  to  a 
large  number  throughout  a wide  extent  of  country,  and  his  aid  was 
sought  where  he  resided,  so  that  as  time  passed  on  he  saw  a larger 
number  of  patients  by  remaining  by  his  work  than  by  touring. 
Hospitals  were  then  established  and  touring  largely  given  up  and 
finally  dropped.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  this  condition  of  medi- 
• cal  work  continued  and  the  attendance  at  the  liospitals  and  clinics 
'was  large. 

During  the  time  thus  referred  to  the  majority  of  the  patients 
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sought  tlie  aid  of  the  medical  missionary  because  they  believed  him 
better  qualihed  than  the  Japanese  doctor  and  that  they  would  thus 
receive  better  service.  But  as  the  medical  schools  of  the  country 
became  more  efficient  and  the  country  supplied  with  a reasonable 
number  of  fairly  well  qualified  doctors,  together  with  the  return  of 
a numbei'  who  had  been  abroad  for  some  years  to  perfect  their 
technique  and  enlarge  their  experience,  and  as  the  larger  centers 
throughout  the  country  became  thus  supplied  with  more  competent 
medical  men.  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  advice  of  a foreign  phy- 
sician to  secure  intelligent  medical  service  was  largely  removed. 
And  when  in  addition  to  this  the  nationalistic  sentiment  of  the 
jioople  was  aroused,-  as  it  Avas  a few  years  ago,  and  manifested  itself 
in  a more  or  less  hostile  attitude  toward  the  foreigner, — in  regard 
to  matters  medical  this  sentiment  took  shape  somewhat  like  the 
egotism  and  self-assurance  of  budding  adolescence,  and  asserted  that 
Japanese  doctors  were  better  qualified  than  tlie  foreign  physician,  at 
least  so  far  as  treating  Japanese  patients  were  concerned, — -the  scope 
for  medical  missionary  work  was  thus  still  further  curtailed.  xknd 
hence  it  has  come  about  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  the  in- 
ducements to  seek  tlie  aid  of  a medical  missionary  to  secure  better 
service  are  very  largely  reduced  if  not  altogether  removed. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  whether  such 
an  opinion  and  conclusion  are  Avarrantable ; we  have  only  to  consider 
it  as  a fact  and  adjust  ourselves  in  our  work  to  this  attitude  of  the 
public  mind. 

Hence  in  vieAV  of  the  evolutions  Avhich  have  taken  place  in  this 
country  since  the  commencement  of  missionary  work  here,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  arrived  at  that  medical  mission  work  as  an  auxiliary 
of  general  missionary  eftbrt  no  longer  occupies  the  important  position 
that  it  once  did,  but  has  gradually  assumed  the  position  that  benev- 
olent and  charitable  medical  Avork  does  in  Europe  and  America. 
Tliat  it  still  exerts  a beneficial  influence  where  it  has  been  establish- 
ed is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  now  occupies  the  place  and  should  be 
considered  as  a benevolent  work  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
digent and  poor  who  are  ill,  and  Avhom  we  have  in  large  numbers 
around  ms,  rather  than  as  an  auxiliary  to  general  missionary  work. 
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Dispensary  and  hospital  work  give  continued  opportunity  for 
relievino-  sufferino-  and  brino-inof  aid  to  those  who  are  ill  and  thus  are 

o O o o 

living  examples  of  the  kindly  offices  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  de- 
velop and  sliould  seek  to  attain  in  the  lives  of  its  followers.  They 
afford  favorable  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  giving 
Christian  instruction,  especially  in  hospital  work  where  the  patients 
are  longer  under  the  Christian  influence  of  the  physician  and  nurses 
of  the  hospital.  These  institutions  should  be  of  a fairly  high  order 
and  sliould  serve  as  examples  of  what  medical  science  and  surgical 
skill  can  accomplish  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  also  as 
examples  of  what  Christian  benevolence  is  doing  for  those  who  are 
in  need  of  aid  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 
That  the  Christians  in  Japan  and  the  Christian  communities  witli 
their  increasing  influence  and  ability  to  work  need  such  an  example 
to  show  them  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  and  to 
stimulate  their  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  their  fellow-men, 
passes  without  comment.  This  example  is  needed  not  only  on  the 
Christian  and  benevolent  side  of  the  work  but  also  on  the  profession- 
al side.  As  to  the  professional  side  of  the  problem  no  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  code  of  practice  and  the  code  of  professional 
honor  of  the  general  practitioner  in  tliis  country  need  to  be  told  that 
there  is  great  room  for  and  much  need  of  an  elevating  reformation. 
How  shall  they  know  having  never  seen  ? and  how  shall  they  under- 
stand without  a teacher  ? To  show  what  medical  science  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  either  in  the  line  of  medicine  or  surgery  the  neces- 
sary means  and  facilities  must  be  given  ; to  show  what  proper  feed- 
ing and  good  nursing  can  do  toward  relieving  suffering  and  restoring 
a patient  to  health  these  must  be  provided  There  are  some  missions 
working  in  tliis  country  that  are  making  a very  creditable  effort  to 
bring  relief  to  the  poor  and  needy  when  ill,  in  a feeble  and  in- 
adef£uately  supplied  way  ; this  is  laudable  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  at  all  touch  the  other  side  of  tlie  problem,  that  of  being  an 
•examj^le  of  what  medical  science  can  accomplish  and  a stimulus  to 
the  profession  of  a more  elevated  code  of  honor  and  practice.  And 
until  the  medical  profession  of  the  country  as  such  is  elevated  to  a 
higher  standard  of  medical  morals  and  practice,  the  medical  charities 
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of  these  people  and  the  country  will  remain  inditferently  and  inade- 
quately supplied. 

Patients  are  furnished  medicines  .throughout  the  country  for 
from  six  to  ten  sen  per  day,  and  tlie  doctor  is  to  get  his  consultation 
fee  out  of  this  ; and  hospital  accommodation  with  treatment,  nursing 
and  food  for  from  thirty  sen  to  one  yen  and  fifty  sen  per  day,  and  the 
hospital  is  to  meet  its  running  expenses  and  lay  by  some  little  for 
the  proprietor  out  of  tliis  ; that  is  medicine  from  three  to  five  cents 
per  day,  and  accommodation,  board,  nursing  and  treatment  for  from 
fifteen  to  seventy  five  cents  per  day  in  the  currency  of  the  world. 
But  such  as  it  is,  what  is  it  ? No  one  acquainted  with  either  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  or  of  the  expense  of  efficient  work  in  this 
line  can  affirm  that  either  creditable  or  efficient  results  can  be  secur- 
ed at  such  rates.  The  means  to  creditably  and  efficiently  do  such 
work  is  necessary  before  it  can  stand  as  an  example  of  how  such  work 
should  be  done  and  what  the  Christian  benevolence  of  this  country 
should  aim  to  accomplish. 

This  work  should  be  largely  or  exclusively  benevolent,  devoted  to 
the  poor  unable  to  meet  the  cheap  expenses  of  the  services  ami  medi- 
cines of  the  ordinary  doctor.  Or  if  a pay  service  is  connected  there- 
with for  patients  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  which  there  would 
be  no  special  objections,  the  e.xpense  for  service  in  such  a department 
should  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  underbidding  for  patronage  in 
competition  with  other  medical  institutions  on  a paying  basis  nor  with 
individual  practitioners.  Competition  with  the  Japanese  doctors  would 
thus  be  avoided,  their  suspicion  and  jealousy  would  not  thereby  be 
excited,  and  their  sympathy  aud  cooperation  in  many  cases  would  be 
secured.  I deem  it  unjust  in  any  community  for  a benevolent  in- 
stitution or  work  to  come  in  aud  either  bid  for  or  take  the  remuner- 
ative patronage  of  those  engaged  in  essentially  the  same  work. 

The  ordinary  laborer  or  coolie  working  for  thirty  to  fifty  sen  per 
day,  if  he  has  others  depending  on  him  for  a living,  a wife  and 
children  or  infirm  parents,  with  all  the  aid  his  wife  and  children  can 
give  him,  does  no  more  than  meet  his  cheap  rent  and  furnish  the 
necessities  of  life.  His  labor  is  precarious,  he  has  nothing  laid  by  to 
meet  the  extra  expenses  of  illness.  A few  days  of  illness  or  enforced 
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idleness  and  they  are  in  extreme  want.  Even  those  whose  monthly 
earnings  are  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  yen  per  month  can  ill  afi'ord, 
and  frequently  are  unable  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  short 
illness  of  a member  of  the  family,  and  can  hy  no  means  give  them 
the  care  and  comforts  that  a patient  needs  and  should  receive. 

The  customs  and  liabits  of  the  people  must  in  a measure  be  taken 
into  consideration.  There  are  but  few  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
poorer  laboring  classes  whei’e  a patient  seriously  ill  can  be  properly  and 
efficiently  treated.  And  if  a patient  goes  to  a hospital  he  does  not 
go  alone,  but  one  or  more  of  the  family  must  accompany  him.  This 
not  only  diminishes  the  remunerativ'e  labor  at  home  hut  increases  the 
ex[)ense  at  the  hospital.  This  is  in  a measure  made  nece.ssary  from 
the  deficient  supply  of  nurses  in  a hospital,  not  being  able  to  give 
sufficient  care  to  patients  who  are  seriomsly  ill,  hut  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  jiernicious  habit  of  hugging  and  hanging  over  the  one  who  is  ill. 

In  the  poorer  families  if  it  is  a child  that  is  ill  it  is  allowed  to 
suffer  without  medical  aid.  And  very  frequently  also  if  it  is  the  wife 
and  mother  .she  too  is  allowed  to  suffer  for  months  without  aid,  the 
statement  fieing  made  that  they  have  no  money  to  meet  medical 
expenses.  One  remarkable  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  children  are  not 
as  a general  thing  found  in  Japanese  charity  hospitals.*  In  those 
hospitals  that  receive  charity  patients  for  clinical  purposes  children  are 
admitted  ; but  the  primary  object  here  is  not  medical  charity  to  the 
poor  but  clinical  material,  and  these  departments  are  closed  during  the 
time  when  the  medical  schools  connected  with  them  are  not  in  session, 
that  is  during  the  summer  season,  when  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  illness  among  children.  Children  would  doubtless  be  admitted  to 
charity  hospitals  were  application  made,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  the 
lamentable  fact  is  you  do  not  find  them  there.  It  is  only  when  the 
head  of  the  family,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  becomes  too  ill  to  work 
that  application  is  made  for  such  aid  as  the  charity  hospital  affords. 

The  house  physician  of  the  Osaka  Charity  Hospital,  Dr.  Miye- 

* AVe  are  informed  that  children  never  enter  the  Osaka  Charity  Hospital,  (Osaka 
Jikei  Byoin).  And  in  the  other  hospitals  where  charity  departments  are  established 
they  are  found  in  very  limited  numbers  compared  to  the  pro  raia  illness  between  adults 
and  children. 
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guchi,  states  that  after  careful  investigation  he  is  assured  there  are  at 
least  100,000  persons  in  Osaka  who  cannot  meet  the  cheap  expenses  of 
ordinary  medical  service  in  case  of  illness  of  themselves  or  in  their 
families.  This  is  more  than  “ The  submerged  one-tenth.”*  And  just 
across  the  line  on  the  other  side  are  two  or  three-tenths  more  who  are 
but  slightly  lifted  above  the  submerging  line.  And  what  is  true  of 
Osaka  is  doubtless  the  condition  in  the  great  majority  of  the  larger  and 
medium  sized  cities  throughout  the  Empire.  For  Osaka  is  not  noted 
especially  for  the  number  of  her  poor  nor  for  their  destitute  condition. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  city  is  not  much  better  in  the  hamlets  in  the 
country.  This  is  the  condition  of  a large  portion  of  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes,  not  as  compared  with  the  poor  in  Europe  and  America, 
but  as  found  in  the  style  of  life  among  their  own  people.  Hence  the 
field  and  opportunity  for  medical  charities  is  large  and  wide  in  Japan, 
and  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  establishing  medical 
charities  that  will  be  a laudable  example  for  the  developing  Christian 
communities  to  follow ; and  a stimulus  to  the  government  and  the 
people  in  general  to  provide  in  some  adequate  measure  for  and  to  care 
or  their  sick-poor  and  those  unfortunate  classes,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  insane  and  the  leper,  is  equally  desirable. 

The  medical  charities  of  Japan  are  about  145,000  per  annum. 
(A  very  liberal  and  out-side  estimate  would  be  150,000.) 

Populatiou.  Medical  Charities. 

Kobe  and  Hiogo  210,000.  Yen  500. 


Osaka 232,000.  8,000. 

Kioto 265,000.  26,000. 

Tokio 1,100,000.  110,000. 


144,500. 


(or  $72,500  for  the  whole  Empire,  or  $75,000  at  an  outside  estimate). 


Population. 

Japan  44,000,000. 

England  (Unit.  ICg.)!*  39,000,000. 
United  States,  80,000,000. 


Medical  Charities. 

I 75,000. 

50.000. 000. 

80.000. 000. 


* It  is  even  more  than  the  two-tenths, 
t England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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This  is  about  the  amount  in  round  numbers  for  the  expenditures  for 
medical  charities  in  these  counti’ies.*  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
Medical  Charities  of  the  United  States  last  year  (1899)  were  about 
$80,000,000.  What  the  Medical  Charities  of  England  (Unit.  K’g.) 
were  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  since  England  is  noted  for 
her  charities  and  general  benevolence  I have  felt  safe  in  estimating  it 
at  least  one-third  more  than  that  of  the  United  States  pro  rata  to 
population,  (while  it  might  be  safe  to  estimate  it  at  one-half  more). 

Thus  the  expenditures  for  medical  charities  in  the  U.  S.,  public 
and  private,  is  $1,00  (within  a fraction)  per  unit  of  the  population,  in 
England  81-35,  (as  per  estimate,  and  probably  $l.-50),  while  in  Japan 
$0.00-1  (fine-sixth  of  a cent  or  three  rin).  That  is  the  expenditures  in 
Japan  for  medical  charities  pro  ra/a  to  population  as  compared  with 
the  United  States  is  as  one  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  (1  : 6.50),  and  as 
compared  with  England  as  one  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  (1  : 850). 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  ran 
behind  in  its  expenses  in  1898,  $80,000.  This  amount  represents  a 
part  of  its  medical  charities,  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
whole  Empire  of  Japan ; what  the  full  amount  of  the  medical  charities  of 
this  hospital  were  we  do  not  know.  But  w'hat  is  that  for  that  opulent 
city  with  its  large  benevolences.  It  is  readily  made  up  by  the  con- 
tributions of  its  friends.f 

Hence  Japan  has  scarcely  more  than  made  a beginning  in  the 
highest  form  of  civilized  and  Christian  benevolence,  that  of  medical 
charities.  J Japan  is  not  yet  awakened  to  the  need  and  moral  obligation 
of  providing  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  bringing  comfort  and 
* Medical  charities  ; supported  by  public  and  by  private  funds. 


Public  Frivata 

Kobe  Yen  500.  Yen  

Osaka 5,000.  3,000. 

Kioto  25,000.  1,000. 

Tokio  98,000.  12,000. 


128,500  16,000.  Total  144,500. 

t The  Charity  Hospital  of  Tokio,  (Jikei  Byoin;,  is  a free  hospital  for  the  poor  and 
indigent,  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  institution. 

f Dr.  Ando  of  Kioto  has  kept  up  a free  Charity  Dispensary  for  the  poor  and 
indigent  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  personally 
meets  the  greater  jiart  of  this  medical  charity. 
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•aid  to  those  in  distress.  With  but  a single  exception  (Suganio  Byoin, 
Tokio,)  wliere  is  there  an  Insane  Asylum  ? And  with  no  exception, 
a Blind  Asylum  ? Or  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ? Or  a 
Home  or  Lazerette  for  the  Leper  ? Vou  may  search  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  with  the  exception  just  mentioned, 
not  find  an  institution  of  the  kind  that  will  honor  the  name.''''  We 
do  not  refer  to  embryo  efforts  that  have  been  made  here  and  there 
through  the  auspices  of  foreigners  and  largely  kept  up  by  their 
patronage,  but  to  charities  that  have  been  inaugurated  through  purely 
Japanese  agencies  and  that  are  supported  by  their  patronage  alone. 

Japan  spends  lier  treasure  by  the  thousand  and  the  million  on 
her  army  and  her  navy  that  she  may  be  classed  as  a military  power 
and  take  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth  ; but  compared  with 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  for  the  well  being  of  her  sick-poor 
and  those  unfortunate  classes,  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  leper,  she  doles  out  by  the  rin.  In  these  lines  in 
which  she  is  so  markedly  deficient,  in  the  higher  forms  of  moral  obli- 
gation and  duty,  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  unfortunate  of  her  own 
people,  she  needs  instruction  and  example. 

There  is  great  need  in  this  country  of  children’s  hospitals ; not 
to  mention  foundling  hospitals.  There  is  much  need  of  lying-in 
hospitals, t but  where  are  they  to  be  found  ? And  what  is  done  is 
largely  done  as  a secondary  object,  the  primary  object  being  clinical 
material  and  not  medical  charity.  While  homes  for  aged  women, 
homes  for  aged  men,  for  the  crippled  and  incurable,  are  not  yet 
thought  of.  All  these  are  practical  expressions  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence which  the  Christian  church  of  Japan,  with  its  increasing  numbers 
and  influence,  must  look  forward  to  inculcating  among  themselves  and 
in  their  fellow  countrymen. 

* This  may  appear  like  a sweeping  statement,  for  we  hear  of  insane  hospitals  here 
and  there,  and  schools  (or  asylums)  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  in- 
ference of  the  foreigner  naturally  from  the  associations  of  his  own  country,  is  that  these 
are  charity  institutions ; but  when  we  come  to  visit  these  institutions,  and  inquire  into 
their  organization,  and  learn  upon  w'hat  conditions  patients  are  received,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  medical  charities  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word. 

t Scarcely  any  one  thing  would  contribute  more  to  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the 
poor  and  indigent  of  this  country  than  a well  conducted  free  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  contribute  largely  to  diminish  the  number  of  blind  children. 
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DISCUSSION. 

W.  N.  Whitney,  M.D.,  Akasaka  Hospital,  Tokyo 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  lack  of  charitalile  feelings  in  Japan 
There  is  another  aspect  to  he  considered.  Here  in  the  East  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  Christ  sends  out  his  disciples  and  says  to  tliera, 
“ Preach,  teach,  heal.”  From  the  first  of  these  three  commands 
grows  the  church ; from  the  second,  the  school  and  from  the  third, 
the  medical  mission  work.  Medical  missions  in  the  world  have  been 
a great  power.  Japan  is  said  to  be  an  exception.  But  this  is  not 
so.  The  people  here  need  to  be  preached  to  and  taught  and  healed 
as  they  do  elsewhere,  even  if  there  be  well  equipped  hospitals  and 
skilful  medical  men.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  sick  in  Ja])anese 
homes  must  and  has  recognized  the  influence  of  the  medical  mission- 
ary who  goes  there  to  help  and  to  heal  and  must  feel  joy  unspeakable 
in  knowing  that  this  man  goes  there  as  a servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  too,  is  the  joy  of  the  medical  missionary  himself.  I have  seen 
medical  mission  work  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  London 
and  elsewhere,  but  I can  say  that  there  is  no  land  where  the  work  is 
easier  than  in  Japan. 

Some  mourn  that  the  Church  has  in  some  lands  been  associated 
with  the  state.  There  are  those  also  who  mourn  that  education  in 
this  land  has  been  associated  with  the  state.  Most  Christians  would 
prefer  that  their  children  be  sent  to  distinctly  religious  institutions. 
Should  we  not  also  mourn  that  the  healing  of  the  sick  has  been 
largely  relegated  to  secular  institutions  by  the  Christian  church  ? 
In  Japan  this  is  practically  the  case,  because  the  Government  having 
taken  in  hand  to  train  up  a great  body  of  able  physicians  has  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  many  centres.  But  the  Japanese  are  not  now 
opposed  to  foreigners  cariying  on  medical  mission  work.  Opportuni- 
ties are  waiting  for  the  proper  men  ; and  if  they  come  they  are  sure 
to  be  successful  in  medical  mission  work. 

Three  things  I wish  to  speak  of  briefly. 

1.  We  ought  to  have  more  of  these  men.  And  we  who  are 
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medical  missionaries  as  well  as  others,  ought  to  go  into  the  slums 
ourselves  and  preach  the  Gospel.  We  need  more  of  these  men,  hut 
no  one  mission  is  able  to  carry  on  the  w'ork  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  I believe  that  medical  missions  ought  to  be  interdenominational. 
Converts  tend  to  go  into  the  church  which  controls  the  medical 
mission.  No  one  mission  should  have  the  control.  Such  work 
should  be  carried  on  all  over  the  country. 

In  Sendai,  for  example,  there  are  about  thirty  missionaries  of 
all  Boards  ; whj'  do  they  not  unite  to  have  a medical  mission  ? Such 
work  is  not  simply  to  show  forth  Christian  benevolence  but  it  is  a 
means  to  bring  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  doing  this  before,  and  it  can  be  so  again.  Everywhere  there 
are  men  who  are  sick  in  body  and  in  need  of  care  and  healing.  Why 
send  unchristian  men  to  these,  who  have  no  care  for  the  souls  of  those 
they  meet  ? Tliis  is  what  is  being  done,  but  we  should  not  allow 
these  men  to  monopolize  this  profession.  Here  in  Japan  there  are  a 
hundred  native  Christian  doctors  who  would  be  ready  and  glad,  if  a 
little  persuasion  were  brought  to  bear  on  them,  to  give  their  services 
to  this  kind  of  work.  * They  ought  to  be  started  in  some  way. 

2.  Medical  missionaries  ought  to  be  self-supporting,  and  not 
dejjend  upon  Mission  Boards.  This  is  not  impossible  to  accomplish. 
In  our  own  work  the  cost  is  now  300  yen  per  month  ; but  of  this  we 
get  back  150.00  j^en  from  the  patients,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  by 
voluntary  contributions.  We  hope  to  have  it  eventually  self- 
supporting,  and  believe  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  kind  of  work  there  will  also  always  be  found  consecrated 
Christian  women  glad  to  go  in  and  help.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  a 
field  of  work.  Christ  healed  all.  who  came  to  him  for  help,  and  if 
we  follow  this  principle,  as  we  should,  we  will  find  a great  field. 

3.  Our  own  hospital  (The  Akasaka  Hospital),  I hesitate  to  speak 
of  but  will  mention  it  briefly.  It  was  started  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  during  these  years  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  have  here  come 
under  Christian  influence.  During  the  past  j’ear  18  persons  have 
Keen  converted,  and  there  are  now  eight  enquirers.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  number  28  or  30  converts  during  this  year. 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  the  medical  and  preaching  and 
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educational  work  of  any  mission.  They  are  all  branches  of ' the 
same  army.  In  the  Boer  war,  the  English  found  that  they  needeif 
a strong  cavalry  service,  and  she  sent  home  for  the  material.  The 
medical  work  is  the  cavalry  arm  of  our  service.  We  need  a stronger 
division,  and  we  ought  to  send  home  for  the  material.  But  above- 
all,  in  this  matter  we  need  to  be  sympathetic  one  with  another  and 
with  those  among  whom  we  labor ; and  to  be  of  one  mind  in  this 
whole  matter  of  medical  missions. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

Temperance  Work  in  Japan. 

Rev.  Julius  Sorer,  D.D.,  M.  E.  C.,  Tokyo. 

(Supplementary  paper  see  Appendix) 

The  work  of  the  Chiu’cli  is  manifold.  It  reaches  out  in  all 
directions  and  touches  man  in  all  parts  of  his  nature.  As  long  as- 
man  is  in  the  flesh,  we  must  recognize  the  close  and  intimate  relation 
of  body,  soul  and  spirit.  There  is  a constant  interaction  between 
man’s  spiritual  and  physical  natures.  In  dealing  with  men  as  moral 
and  spiritual  beings,  we  must  take  into  account  the  many-sidedness 
of  human  nature. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Christ’s  dealing 
with  men  is  the  recognition  of  these  two  great  facts  : (1)  That  man 
is  many-sided  ; and  (2)  that  man  must  be  approached  and  dealt  with, 
not  only  as  a spiritual  and  moral  being,  but  also  as  a physical  and 
emotional  being, — a being  possessing  ajipetites  and  feelings,  desires 
and  passions.  Christ  in  his  teaching  and  work  on  earth  took,  in  the 
lohole  man — not  only  the  spiritual  and  moral,  but  also  the  physical 
and  emotional.  He  aimed  to  save  man  completely,  body,  soul  and 
spirit. 

Christ  made  appeals  to  man’s  lower  nature,  as  well  as  to  his 
higher  nature.  lie  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  of  repentance  and 
faith,  ho  fed  the  hungry,  healed  the  sick  and  gave  sight  to  the  blind 
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and  hearing  to  tlie  deaf,  He  went  about  doing  good  ” to  the 
bodies  of  men  as  well  as  to  their  souls.  He  awakened  attention  and 
enlisted  devotion  by  entering  into  the  sorrows,  sufferings  and  weak- 
nesses, fo  wliich  human  nature  is  subject,  as  a real  sympathizer. 
The  multitude  followed  him,  hung  upon  his  words  and  delighted  to 
bo  in  his  presence,  because  he  took  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
tried  in  every  possible  \w&-y  to  alleviate  suffering,  ameliorate  sorrow 
and  awaken  hope. 

Christ  was  not  only  tlie  representative  of  God’s  majesty  and  the 
establisher  of  His  kingdom  among  men,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
Ciiurch  itself.  His  life,  his  teachings  and  his  activities  represented 
wiiat  should  be  the  life,  the  teachings  and  the  activities  of  his 
Cliurcli  in  the  world.  He  did  not  deal  merely  with  abstract  truth, 
his  teacliings  were  concrete,  practical  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  humanity.  He  awoke  interest,  because  he  spoke  interestingly; 
he  awakened  sympathy,  because  he  was  a sympathizer ; he  secured 
loyalty  and  devotion,  because  he  was  worthy  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Had  the  Church  in  all  the  ages,  from  Christ’s  ascension  down 
to  the  present  time,  adhered  to  his  methods,  and  had  it  been  the  living 
embodiment  of  his  principles  and  teachings,  we  would  not  be  bewail- 
ing the  sad  condition  of  the  world  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Had  the 
Church  always  been  true  to  the  ideal  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  necessity  for  the  many  orders, 
societies  and  benevolent  organizations  we  see  around  us  to-day, 
outsiile  of  the  Church.  Many  of  these  orders  and  societies  meet  a 
felt  want  in  society  and  they  supplement  the  work  and  activities  of 
the  Church.  While  much  of  the  benevolent  work  done  outside  of 
the  Church  is  really  a result  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  the 
blessed  Christ,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  the 
Church  and  by  the  Church. 

Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  teach  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  Neither  did  they  teach  directly  that  human 
slavery  was  an  evil.  But,  the  logical  outcome  of  their  teachings 
must  lead  ultimately  to  the  adoption  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  other.  Not  that  drinking  moderately  is  a sin  in  itself 
(it  can,  however,  be  shown  conclusively  that  this  is  not  a nec&s- 
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sity,  but  rather  a useless  and  a dangerous  habit),  hut  the  evils  that 
result  from  the  drink  habit,  all  of  which  begin  in  a moderate  use  of 
intoxicants,  are  so  enormous  and  fraught  with  such  direful  conse- 
quences, that  (to  my  mind)  no  thoughtful  and  benevolently  disposed 
jierson  dare  to  indulge  even  in  a moderate  use  of  intoxicating  be- 
verages, in  the  light  of  history,  observation  and  human  experience. 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  temperance  movement  are 
two-fold : Self-preservation  and  Benevolence.  So  fascinating  and 
so  deceptive  is  the  influence  of  alcohol,  that  no  one  is  on  safe  ground 
who  indulges  even  in  a moderate  use  of  intoxicants.  Thousands 
have  wrecked  their  hopes  for  time  and  eternity  on  the  rock  of 
Moderate  Drinking.  All  the  sorrow,  misery  and  woe  resulting  from 
the  drink  habit,  have  come  from  a moderate  use  of  intoxicants.  No 
one  ever  started  out  in  life  to  be  a drunkard.  But  so  insidious  and 
so  baneful  is  the  influence  of  alcohol,  that  when  once  a taste  for  it 
has  been  created,  the  taste,  in  most  cases,  can  only  he  gratified  by  a 
constant  increase  in  the  quantity  used.  It  grows  on  one — slowly  it 
may  he,  hut  no  less  surely — until  it  becomes  so  strong,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  break  its  power  or  destroy  its 
taste. 

But,  even  if  one  may  go  through  life,  drinking  moderately, 
without  any  serious  injury  to  himself — the  number  is  comparatively 
small — St.  Paul  teaches  that  there  is  a “ benevolent  ” side  to  this 
question, — “ No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto 
himself.”  We  all  have  more  or  less  influence.  While  we  as  in- 
dividuals may  not  become  victims  ourselves  and  slaves  to  the  drink 
habit,  many  (weaker  perchance  than  ourselves),  following  our  ex- 
ample, will  become  victims  and  slaves  of  alcohol,  and  finally  be 
ruined  body  and  soul.  A Voice  will  come  to  us,  “ Where  is  th}'^ 
brother.”  It  will  not  avail  us  to  answer,  “ Am  I my  brother’s 
keeper  ?”  The  Voice  in  louder  accents  will  reply,  “ The  voice  of 
thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.”  Benevolence, 
then,  if  nothing  else,  should  induce  every  lover  of  mankind,  to  live 
a life  of  total  abstinence  and  cause  him  to  give  up  even  Avhat  he 
may  think  would  not  injure  him,  for  the  sake  of  setting  a good 
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example  to  others  and  saving  as  many  as  possible  from  the  drunk- 
ard’s grave  and  the  drunkard’s  hell. 

St.  Paul  says,  “It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or 
is  made  weak.”  I ask,  what  is  doing  more  harm  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men  at  the  present  day  than  alcohol  ? What  is  destroying 
health,  fortune  and  reputation  to-day  more  than  the  drink  habit  ? 

Evei7  age  has  some  particular  evil — some  evil  that  stands  out 
clear  and  conspicuous.  What  evil  at  the  present  day  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Church — of  all  patriots,  moralists  and  philanthro- 
pists— so  much  as  the  evil  of  the  drink  habit  ? There  is  no  evil,  no 
curse,  so  great  in  the  world  to-day  as  that  of  intemperance.  It  is 
the  cause  and  occasion  of  a long  train  of  evils, — lying,  deception, 
poverty,  licentiousness,  theft,  robbery  and  murder.  Alcohol  is  a liar 
and  a robber,  even  from  the  beginning, — never  more  so  than  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  words  of  Grladstone,  “ The  drink  habit 
annually  slays  and  ruins  more  men  and  women  than  famine,  pesti- 
lence and  war,  all  combined.”  What  a fearful  indictment.  The 
voice  of  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  is  crying 
aloud  for  vengeance.  Visit  the  almshouses  and  the  prisons,  and 
even  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a large 
majority  of  those  in  the  houses  of  mercy  and  correction,  at  least, 
came  there  through  the  drink  habit,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
There  are  to-day  in  the  world  thousands  of  unhappy  and  poverty- 
stricken  homes,  and  millions  of  miserable  beings,  because  of  alcohol. 
This  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  this  monster 
evil  ? What  would  be  Christ’s  attitude,  if  he  rvere  on  earth  to-day  ? 
Would  it  be  one  of  cold  indifference  or  of  mild,  complacent  sym- 
pathy ? Would  not  he,  who  rebuked  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
for  their  formality,  greed  and  hypocrisies,  speak  out  with  a “ clarion  ” 
voice  : “ Men  and  brethren,  rise  up  in  j’our  might — in  the  might 

which  God  supplies  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  total  abstinence  ; 
preach  it  until  every  victim  of  alcohol  is  delivered  from  its  thraldom 
and  tyranny,  and  the  curse  is  banished  from  the  earth  ?”  And  what 
should  be  the  attitude  of  each  individual  member  of  the  Church 
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towards  this  moral  plague  of  society  ? Should  it  not  be  one  ot 
intense  hatred  and  active  propagandism  ? The  only  safe  rule  for 
individuals,  communities  and  nations,  is  *•  Total  Abstinence  from  all 
Intoxicating  Drinks.” 

The  work  of  the  Church  is  jive-fold — Preaching  the  Gospel, 
teaching  its  truths,  publishing  books  and  tracts,  benevolence  and 
temperance.  Temperance  work  is  a part  of  the  Church’s  benevolent 
activities.  No  one  of  these  departments  of  work  can  be  neglected 
without  damage  to  the  Church.  They  all  claim  and  demand  our 
attention.  One  of  the  greatest  benevolences  is  the  temperance 
movement.  Why  ? Because  it  not  only  saves  hundreds  from  a life 
of  misery,  poverty  and  beastliness,  but  because  it  inculcates  a life  of 
sobriety  and  purity  among  the  young,  the  rising  generation.  It 
takes  life  in  its  beginnings.  It  acts  as  a “ preventive,”  going  upon 
the  principle,  “ An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a pound  of  cine.” 

St.  James  says  ; “ Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.”  Why  are 
there  so  many  widows  and  orphans  in  the  world  ? Is  it  not  because 
of  intemperance  ? Will  any  deny  this  ? One  of  the  best  ways  “ to 
visit  the  orphans  and  widows  in  their  affliction  ” is  to  see  to  it  that 
there  are  as  few  orphans  and  widows  in  the  world  as  possible.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  ? By  teaching  the  principles  of  temperance  in 
the  home,  the  school  and  the  church — by  i)recept  and  example — 
and  getting  as  many  as  possible  to  adopt  and  follow  these  principles. 
Save  the  youth  should  be  the  aim  of  every  true  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Every  child  saved  to  a life  of  viidue,  purity  and  sobriety, 
helps  to  diminish  the  number  of  orphans  and  widows  in  the  world. 
What  greater  benevolence  than  this  ? “ An  ounce  of  prevention  is 

worth  a pound  of  cure.” 

It  is  to  diffuse  these  principles — to  save  as  many  as  possible 
from  a life  of  intemperance — that  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Church  sliould  be  directed.  This  can  best  be  done  by  saving  child- 
hood and  the  rising  generation. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  a large  number  of  men  and  women  in 
Japan,  foreign  and  Japanese,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  movement. 
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The  National  Temperance  League  and  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  are  the  two  organizations  that  arc  now  carrying 
out  this  blessed  work.  The  Hon.  Taro  Ando  and  the  Hon.  Sho 
Nemoto,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Large  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Davidson  are  among 
the  leaders  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Since  the  beginning  of  organized  temperance  work  in  Japan 
there  iiave  been  a number  of  local  societies,  all  of  which  have  done 
excellent  work.  The  four  leading  organizations  are  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Yokohama  Temperance  Society, 
The  Hokkaido  Temperance  Society  and  the  Tokyo  Temperance 
Society.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  several  smaller  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  North  Shimosa  Temperance  Society,  the 
Tsugaru  (Aomori-ken)  Temperance  Society,  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Auxiliary  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Tokyo  Associate  Temperance 
Committee  composed  of  foreign  gentlemen. 

During  1897,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Miss  Clara 
Parrish,  a Central  Temperance  Committee  was  organized  in  Tokyo, 
having  a two-fold  object  in  view  : (1)  To  bring  into  closer  touch 

and  harmony  the  existing  temperance  societies ; and  (2)  To  unify 
the  temperance  movement  and  bring  about  as  speedily  as  possible  a 
National  Temperance  Union. 

This  latter  became  an  accomplished  fact  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1898,  just  before  Miss  Parrish  left  Japan  for  Burma.  The 
National  Temperance  League  was  organized  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices  and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  on  that  day  in  the  Kudan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Tokyo.  As  already  intimated  the 
credit  of  this  new  movement  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Parrish.  This 
was  the  crowning  monument  of  her  earnest  and  devoted  labors  in 
Japan,  during  her  two  years’  stay. 

This  league  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  great  moral 
forces  in  this  Empire.  Grod  has  signally  blessed  the  work  of  this 
new  movement,  as  well  as  the  labora  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  These  two  organizations  are  in  the  most  cordial 
sympathy.  They  go  hand  in  hand  ” in  elevating  the  morals  of  the 
people  and  in  saving  many  from  lives  of  intemperance.  Tliere  are 
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at  present  about  thirty  local  societies  associated  with  the  National 
League.  The  number  is  increasing  all  the  while. 

The  Rev.  Kanichi  Miyama  is  the  earnest  and  efficient  traveling 
evangelist,  representing  the  two  organizations  mentioned  above. 
He  is  traveling  nearly  all  the  time — from  Sapporo  in  the  north  to 
Kagoshima  in  the  south — preaching  “ Gospel  ” temperance.  His 
work  is  undenominational  and  interdenominational.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  that  all  the  Christian  Churches  in  Japan  cooperate 
with  Mr.  Miyama,  and  as  far  as  possible  help  him  in  organizing  new 
societies  and  strengthening  old  ones.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
temperance  society  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  empire. 

This  work  has  been  a great  blessing  to  all  Churches  working 
on  temperance  lines  or  cooperating  with  existing  temperance  socie- 
ties. Hundreds  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  Gospel  truth 
and  even  into  the  fold  of  the  Christian  church,  because  of  this 
movement,  who  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  would  never 
have  given  Christianity  even  a favorable  consideration.  Many 
persons,  young  and  old,  can  be  reached  through  education  and  some 
moral  reform,  who  would  not  be  leached  directly  by  tlie  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Of  this  there  is  much  evidence.  jMany  are  the 
witnesses  to-day  in  Japan,  who  can  stand  up  and  say  : “ Thank  God 

for  the  temperance  movement ; by  it  I was  first  led  to  realize  the 
blessing  of  a life  of  sobriety,  and  by  it  I was  led  to  study  and 
appreciate  Gospel  truth.” 

Nothing  helps  Christian  work  so  much  in  Japan — in  fact  any- 
where— as  the  taking  of  deep  interest  in  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  people  are  first  impressed  with 
the  practical  and  benevolent  side  of  Christianity.  A large  book  on 
this  subject  could  be  written.  Mr.  Ando,  the  President  of  the 
National  Temperance  League,  Mrs.  Large  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mr.  Hara  carrying  on  work  among 
ex-criminals  and  Mr.  Miyama  our  devoted  evangelist,  have  scores  of 
instances  in  mind  and  on  record,  where  persons  have  first  been 
brought  into  the  Gospel  light  through  the  teachings  of  temperance 
and  moral  reform.  For  further  particulars  see  accompanying  Sketches* 
of  the  principal  temperance  organizations  in  Japan. 


See  Appendix. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Hon.  Taro  Ando: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
privilege  you  have  given  me  to  speak  to-night  on  the  very  important 
subject  of  Temperance.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  the  pros- 
perity of  this  nation  greatly  depends  upon  it.  I am  glad  to  mention 
here  a few  essential  points  that  I may  invite  your  attention  to  it.  I 
do  not  intend  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  temperance 
movement,  as  that  has  just  been  given  by  Dr.  Soper. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  Gospel  and  temperance  are  so 
closely  connected  that  the  latter  can  hardly  exist  without  the  former. 
We  need  the  cooperation  of  all  Christian  people  in  this  matter. 
The  relation  of  these  two  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
John  the  Baptist.  I am  convinced  of  this  by  facts  and  incidents 
that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  temperance  movement  in  Hawaii  among  the 
Japanese  immigrants.  About  15  years  ago  Japanese  immigi-ation 
was  opened  to  tliese  islands.  Shortly  after  commencing,  tlie  plan 
proved  almost  a total  failure,  either  through  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
laborers  or  through  their  own  misdemeanors,  and  it  was  about  to  be 
stopped  by  the  Government. 

At  this  juncture  Kev.  Mr.  Bliyama  was  sent  to  Hawaii  by  the 
M.  E.  Church  in  San  Francisco,  to  take  up  Christian  work.  But 
before  beginning  to  preach  the  Gospel  he  introduced  temperance 
among  the  Japanese.  In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Hawaiian 
Board,  by  Dr.  Hyde,  ]\Ir.  Damon,  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  many  others. 
So  brilliant  was  the  success  achieved  that  the  speaker  himself  was 
rescued  from  the  habit  of  drinking.  [Mr.  Ando  was  at  that  time 
Japanese  Consul  to  Hawaii].  We  can  see  from  this  how  the  way  of 
the  Lord  was  prepared  and  the  path  made  straight.  From  this  time 
temperance  increased  rapidly  among  the  plantations  in  HaAvaii. 

Tliis  holy  Avork  Avas  always  carried  on  by  the  Congregational 
and  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Hawaii,  The  result  Avas  that  the 
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Japanese  Immigration  Company,  that  was  once  about  a failure  was 
restored,  and  now  there  are  25,000  Japanese  in  those  islands. 

Such  incidents  are  not  confined  to  Hawaii  alone.  In  Japan 
where  temperance  prevails  the  Gospel  finds  its  way  far  better  than 
where  it  does  not  prevail.  I do  not  intend  to  say  anything  here 
from  a religious  point  of  view,  but  personally  I cannot  help  believing 
this  to  be  true.  I submit  these  facts  to  you,  and  leave  them  to  your 
judgment. 

Another  point  is  that  temperance,  having  so  close  a connection 
with  the  Gospel,  should  be  carried  out  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
missionaries  and  other  workers  of  the  Church. 

Some  might  think  temperance  work  belongs  to  the  laity  rather 
than  to  the  Church,  and  might  be  better  conducted  by  others  than 
the  missionaries.  This  may  be  so  in  Europe  and  America,  perhaps  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  Japan.  From  my  own  experience  I should  say 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  temperance  is  not  in  favor  where  there 
are  no  missionaries  or  Church  workers  engaged  in  the  work.  Temper- 
ance work  requires  as  much  ti'aining  and  devotion  as  is  needed  in 
the  church.  Some  might  say  that  the  meddling  of  the  missionary 
with  temperance  work  would  make  it  distasteful  to  unbelievers  and 
shut  it  up  to  the  public.  This  was  the  case  once,  perhaps ; but  it  is 
not  so  now,  and  it  is  a very  short-sighted  notion.  The  public  now 
recognize  that  temperance  is  a part  of  Christian  work,  and  when 
attending  temperance  meetings  they  expect  to  hear  the  Bible  read 
and  prayer  offered  by  the  spealcer.  At  present  in  all  places  outside 
of  Tokyo  temperance  meetings  are  crowded.  Why  ? The  change  is 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  and  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation  for  Japan.  You  missionaries  have  come  from 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  have  sacrificed  much  ; and  I con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  approaching  success  of  your  grand  work. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  tliat  we  had  a few  days  ago, 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Temperance  League.  It 
was  a great  success.  At  that  time  we  passed  several  resolutions 
contemplating  a grand  temperance  movement  in  the  20th  century. 

1 thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  efforts  in  tlie  temperance 
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work,  and  pray  for  your  continued  sympathy  and  assistance  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


THIRD  PAPER. 

Works  of  Christian  Benevolence. 

Rev  James  H.  Pettee,  D.D.,  A.  B.  C.,  Okayama. 

True  religion  may  he  defined  as  love  in  action. 

Christianity  attains  preeminence  among  the  religions  of  earth  not 
more  because  of  a diviner  creed  than  because  of  a nobler  life.  It  har- 
nesses creed  to  conduct  and  keeps  a perfect  balance  between  belief 
and  behavior. 

Like  its  Divine  Founder,  it  passes  from  celestial  visions  on  the 
mountain  to  humblest  service  on  the  plain.  Christianity  is  not  a 
theory  but  a fact,  not  a definition  but  a life.  Its  inspiration  and  its 
goal  are  alike  the  cross  of  world- wide  service. 

In  a peculiar  sense  this  should  be  and  is  a characteristic  of  the 
foreign  missions  of  Christendom.  Ragged  schools  and  refuge  homes, 
orphanages  and  hospitals  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Bible  transla- 
tion, chapel  preaching  and  tract  distribution.  The  laughter  of 
befriended  orphans  has  been  both  prelude  and  postlude  to  the  stately 
music  of  cathedral  organs  in  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

It  will  help  us  to  a true  conception  of  the  rightful  place  in 
missionary  service  of  practical  benevolence  and  the  proper  methods  of 
its  conduct  in  this  country  if  we  acquaint  ourselves  even  ever  so  slight- 
ly with  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  life  and  customs  of  old 
Japan. 

The  momentary  survey  which  is  all  we  can  give  should  convince 
us  (if  we  need  such  enlightenment)  that  for  centuries  the  Japanese 
have  cultivated  among  themselves  a spirit  of  kindness  and  altruistic 
action,  that  this  culture  was  largely  due  to  moral  and  religious  forces, 
that  it  resulted  in  spasmodic  cases  in  some  of  the  rarest  flowers  of 
helpful  conduct,  that  it  made  brave  attempts  sometimes  on  a large 
scale  to  remove  the  barriers  that  clogged  the  advance  of  soc.iety  at 
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large,  that  it  not  infrequenth'  diagnosed  with  remarkable  correctness 
the  ills  of  the  body  politic  and  administered  saving  remedies  albeit  of 
a temporary  character,  that  it  contained  at  times  a communistic  ele- 
ment which  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west  have  been  too  slow  to 
adopt,  and  that  it  placed  a premium  on  personal  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  one’s  dependants. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  orphan  asylum  in  Japan  originated 
in  a misunderstanding  and  ended  in  a mist  of  uncertainty. 

We  read  that  in  the  days  of  Yuryaku  Tenno  about  470  A.D., 
silk  reeling  having  been  introduced  from  Corea,  the  emperor  ordered 
one  of  his  officials  to  make  a collection  of  cocoons  {Jco  loo  atsume). 

Possibly  the  official  had  never  heard  of  silkworms  but  like  many 
of  his  countrymen  of  later  generations  his  ignorance  was  more  than 
offset  by  an  abounding  self-confidence.  To  him  Tco  too  atsume 
meant  gather  the  children. 

Prompt  to  obey,  he  scoured  the  neighborhood  and  soon  had  col- 
lected a motley  assembly  of  street  urchins.  His  royal  master  was 
called  to  inspect  the  new  arrivals.  A long  loud  laugh  followed  the 
explanations  given. 

But  something  in  the  bearing  of  the  little  ones  touched  a sym- 
pathetic chord  in  His  Majesty’s  breast  and  as  much  in  pity  as  in  joke 
he  at  once  appointed  the  abashed  official  head  of  the  flock  of  child- 
ren with  the  rank  of  ttji  (noble)  and  for  a time  gave  assistance  to  the 
little  community. 

Passing  from  this  somewhat  apocryphal  story  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  first  real  orphan  asylum  in  the  reliable  history  of  Japan, 
was  founded  hy  a ivoman  and  that  she  came  from  the  same  province 
that  has  given  to  modern  Japan  its  first,  largest  and  most  widely 
known  Protestant  orphanage. 

The  name  of  Wake  is  one  of  the  very  noblest  in  the  annals  of 
Oriental  philanthropy. 

Wake  Kiyomara  has  been  called  the  teacher  and  model  of  Japan- 
ese philanthropists.  He  was  accustomed  to  reserve  the  crops  on  100 
clio  (250  acres)  of  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
in  Ids  native  province  of  Bizen. 
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He  ordered  his  willing  son  (Hiroyo)  to  open  a school  for  poor 
children  (Ko-hun-in). 

To  his  elder  sister  Hiromushi  (Hokin  is  her  sainted  name)  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  founded  the  earliest  orphan  as3'lum  known  to 
Jajianese  history.  That  was  about  760  A.  D. 

A warrior  by  the  name  of  Emi  Oshikatsu  had  raised  a revolt, 
been  defeated  and  with  his  surviving  followers  was  held  a prisoner. 
Hokin  begged  for  their  release  and  took  83  children  orphaned  by  the 
revolution  into  her  own  home. 

These  three  Wakes  thus  practically  instituted  private  charity. 
They  called  a family  council  and  enacted  a solemn  compact  that  on 
the  occasion  of  their  deaths  the  strictest  economy  should  be  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  funeral  expenses,  all  money  thus  saved  to  be  used  for 
their  poor  relatives  and  retainers. 

Another  celebrated  philanthropist  of  the  olden  times  was  Fuji- 
wara  Fuyutsune  774-826  A.  D.  Following  Wakg’s  example  he 
founded  a school  for  the  children  of  poor  nobles  of  the  Fujiwara  name. 
He  also  opened  a hospital  for  sick  Fujiwaras. 

His  son  Yoshisuke,  a scholarly  man,  was  equally  renowned  for  his 
kind  deeds  especially  in  behalf  of  poor  students  and  orphans,  widows 
and  others  who  could  not  be  self  supporting. 

Charity  hospitals  and  alms  houses  date  back  in  Japan  to  the 
da3\s  of  Prince  Shotoku  who  may  be  called  the  Abraham  of  Japanese 
Buddhism.  (About  600  A.  D.) 

His  emperor  Suiko  Tenno  organized  a hunting  excursion  for 
pleasure.  Shotoku  influenced  by  the  Buddhist  teaching  against  sessho 
(taking  of  life)  strongly  disapproved  and  proposed  in  its  place  an  herb 
hunting  excursion  to  secure  materials  wherewith  to  make  medicines 
for  the  poor. 

Not  a few  instances  are  recorded  of  impulsive  generous-hearted 
men  who  befriended  the  need3L 

For  example  Prince  Shotoku  seeing  a hungry  man  by  the  road- 
side took  off  his  own  garment,  gave  of  his  own  food  and  personall3^ 
comforted  the  suffering  stranger. 

Japan’s  present  charity-loving  empress  whose  thoughtful  regard 
for  wounded  soldiers  and  orphaned  children  is  the  delight  of  all 
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lovers  of  kind  deeds  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps  ot  such  an 
eminent  predecessor  as  KomyO  Kogo  669-758  A.  D.  who  relinquished 
a portion  of  her  income  and  induced  princes  and  subordinate  officials 
to  make  a similar  sacrifice  that  medicines  might  be  purchased  for  the 
needy  poor. 

Matsudaira  Masayuki  the  great  statesman  and  moralist  of  the 
Tokugawa  period  (Kwansei  ni  nen)  instituted  the  custom  known  as 
sha-seki-mae  (tearing  down  abandoned  and  half  ruined  shrines  and 
planting  rice  on  the  spots). 

In  this  way  food  was  furnished  for  those  who  in  epigrammatic 
Chine-Japaiiese  were  styled  kan-ha-ko-dolcu  (the  widower,  the  widow, 
the  orphan  and  the  friendless).  Also  for  the  old  and  the  sick  {rojaku 
fuchi)^  5 go  (3  gills)  of  rice  being  considered  the  daily  portion  of  one 
male  adult. 

In  order  to  stop  the  custom  prevailing  in  Aizu  and  Oshu  of 
killing  undesired  children  at  birth  {mabiki\  such  were  allowed  by  a 
grim  irony  to  be  enrolled  before  birth  among  the  rojaku  fuclii  (old 
and  sick  pensioners). 

Special  regard  for  ex-convicts  dates  from  1790. 

The  two  great  customs  of  taislia  and  liojd  (pardoning  criminals 
by  a royal  act  of  clemency,  and  liberating  living  things)  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  precepts  of  Buddhism.  An  extreme  observance  of 
them  has  demoralized  society  at  times  by  pouring  a deluge  of  idlers 
on  the  public. 

By  this  hasty  glance  at  old  Japan,  we  perceive  that  with  a 
natural  kindness  of  heart  remarkable  under  the  circumstances  she 
was  groping  about  in  the  field  of  true  pliilanthropy,  accomplishing 
much,  failing  sadly  at  times  and  longing  to  be  led  into  the  light  of  a 
fuller  revelation. 

Christianity  came  Avith  its  clearer  vision,  its  charity  loving 
instinct  and  its  practical  western  training. 

The  noble  deeds  of  John  Howard,  George  Muller,  Samuel 
Armstrong,  Peter  Cooper,  George  Peabody,  John  B.  Gough,  and 
Doctor  Bernard  ; of  Florence  Nightingale,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Dorothea 
Dix,  Frances  Willard  and  Clara  Barton  became  known  in  the  far 
east  and  added  a powerful  stimulus  to  the  humanitarian  movement 
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already  inaugurated  by  Wakg  and  Fujiwara  and  the  empress  Komyo 
referred  to  above.  Yes  and  by  the  fabled  Onamuchi-no-mikoto  who 
antedated  Jimmu  Tenno  and  first  discovered  the  value  of  medicinal 
springs,  of  Sujin  Tenno  who  did  much  to  ward  off  famines  and 
pestilences,  of  Kobo  Daishi  who  not  only  invented  a syllabary  but 
: advocated  works  of  charity,  of  Gyoki  Bosatsu  who  not  only  caused 
the  erection  of  the  Nara  Daibutsu  and  some  49  temples  but  as  well 
of  9 storehouses  for  charity  collections  and  whose  little  poem, — 

“ Horo  horo  to 

Kaku  yamadori  no  koe  kikeba 
Chichi  ka  tozo  omoi 
Haha  ka  tozo  omo.” 

(When  I hear  the  horo  horo 

Bronze  backed  pheasant’s  plaintive  cry, 

Is’t  my  father’s  voice,  I wonder  ? 

Is’t  my  mother  flying  by  ?) 

mot  only  inculcates  kindness  to  animals  bnt  reveals  a whole  world  of 
•Buddhist  philosophy  as  the  underlying  motive. 

Then  there  was  Suinin  Tenno  who  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of 
burying  living  jiersons  with  the  corpse  of  a great  man,  and  Aoki 
Konyo  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  discovered  the 
use  of  sweet  potatoes  as  a food  and  induced  his  government  to  plant 
potatoes  on  the  islands  where  criminals  were  banished  and  where 
they  had  previously  been  allowed  to  starve  to  death,  and  the  two 
^-merchants  Sejmmon  and  Shoyomon,  who  in  1655  first  introduced 
good  water  into  the  city  where  we  are  now  meeting ; and  many 
others  in  every  grade  of  society  Avho  were  not  only  human  enough  to 
pity  distress  but  were  also  Godlike  enough  to  relieve  it  and  whose 
lives  go  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  Pope’s  oft  quoted  words. 

“ In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree. 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  charity.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  an  Ishii  (Juji)  breathing  the  air  of  Bizen, 
one  of  whose  three  gi-eat  worthies  was  the  philanthropist  VVakf',  and 
imbibing  later  the  purer  atmosphere  of  Christ’s  gracious  Gospel  whicli 
had  given  spiritual  life  of  a high  and  useful  order  to  Geo.  Muller 
..and  Doctor  Bernard  and  William  Booth  and  General  Armstrong 
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sliould  be  led  of  God  to  befriend  tlie  child  of  a bt^gger,  to  gathcr 
otlier  waifs  into  his  own  home,  to  break  off  ins  medical  study  .5 
months  before  graduation  that  he  might  not  receive  a diploma,  to 
burn  his  medical  books  lest  he  b(J  tempted  in  an  hour  of  trial  to 
return  to  his  discarded  profession,  and  to  give  himself  unaitei’ably  for 
life  to  the  care  of  homeless  children. 

No  wonder  a Kobayashi  in  the  next  province  should  contribute 
his  whole  pati'imony  to  the  cause  of  providing  a home  for  orphans, 
or  o-oins;  farther  eastward  that  another  Ishii  better  known  by  bis 
earlier  name  of  Osuga  should  give  his  possessions,  his  time  and  his 
service  (aside  from  the  hours  spent  in  the  school  work  by  which  lie 
supported  himself)  to  the  gratuitous  training  of  orphan  girls,  and 
then  not  satisfied  with  this  full  measure  of  self  sacrificing  service 
should  pre[tare  himself  for  work  among  the  feeble  minded  and  should 
add  this  liranch  of  eleemosynaiy  effort  to  liis  already  beautiful  and 
bountiful  charity;  that  a Kara  (Taneaki)  known  as  “the  Jesus 
preacher  ” while  detained  in  prison  for  political  reasons,  should  liave 
his  heart  so  stirred  with  love  for  criminals  that  after  his  own  release 
he  could  not  rest  content  until  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  kneeling 
by  the  pulpit  of  his  church  in  Tokyo,  alone  with  his  God,  he  had 
received  a clear  vision  of  his  duty  and  had  decided  to  renounce  all 
worldly  ambition  and  devote  his  life  to  work  for  criminals. 

And  there  are  Watanabe  and  Tomeoka  and  many  others,  it 
would  be  seen,  were  there  time  to  call  the  roll,  who  have  thrown 
themselves  hand  and  heart,  mind  and  means  into  the  task  of  rescuins: 
orphans,  lepers,  criminals  and  sistei’s  of  vice. 

Christianity  would  have  been  found  wanting  had  it  failed  to 
produce  siich  trees  of  strength  and  flowers  of  beauty  in  the  soil  of 
Japan. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  not  that  it  has  established 
a score  of  orphanages,  three  blind  and  three  leper  asylums,  three 
rescue  homes,  three  prison  gate  missions,  a score  of  hospitals,  six 
charity  kindergartens,  three  homes  for  the  aged,  one  social  settle- 
ment, and  at  least  200  schools  or  classes  for  the  poor,  but  that  within 
tlie  lifetime  of  a single  generation  it  has  set  the  pace  for  all  forms  of 
practical  benevolence  and  stirred  a whole  nation  from  emperor  tO’ 
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<ex-eta  to  take  an  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  pnrify 
society. 

A well  informed  Japanese  gentleman,  not  a Christian,  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  benevolent  enterprises,  said  to  the  writer  a few 
weeks  ago,  “ There  are  but  two  orphan  asylums  in  Japan  that  I care 
to  visit  when  I desire  helpful  suggestions  on  the  right  conduct  of  a 
great  charity.”  Both  that  he  named  were  Christian  institutions,  and 
it  gives  me  special  ]deasure  to  add  that  one  of  the  two  is  the  well 
known  Take-no-gaku-en  in  a suburb  of  this  city. 

Officials,  Buddhist  priests  and  others  interested  in  works  of 
•charity,  often  visit  our  Christian  institutions  and  ask  for  tlie  secret 
•of  success  in  the  continuous  conduct  of  such  organizations,  'fliis 
affords  a unique  opportunity  for  a sentence  sermon  on  Christianity 
that  is  very  effective. 

When  in  1896  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  gave 
400,000  yen  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  deatli  of  the  Empress  Dowager  to 
be  distributed  among  the  various  prefectures  and  used  for  charity, 
and  thus  started  a new  wave  of  general  ])hilanthropic  effort  they 
were  but  acting  in  line  with  the  movement  of  the  times,  itself  a 
resultant  of  those  spiritual  forces  that  find  their  highest  ex[)ression  in 
the  concrete  charities  of  Christendom. 

Think  of  it ; Instead  of  the  isolate<l  cases  of  old  Japan  tliat 
shine  like  lonely  stars  in  the  murky  gloom  of  a clouded  sky,  we  find 
to-day  institutions  of  every  sort  sanctioned  by  the  generous  aegis  of. 
charity  springing  up  over  the  land  and  enlisting  the  symjiathies  of 
Japan’s  best  citizens. 

Here  is  the  latest  census  of  charities  published  by  the  Naimufiho. 
The  book  whose  name,  Kinhe-n  Ohocldku  Zcnko  Shorel  narahi  ni 
Kyusai  Jikei  Jigyd  Jiklcyo  Soran,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  as  long  as 
Japan  itself  from  the  Kuriles  to  Kyushu,  was  issued  in  April  of  the 
present  year. 

We  learn  that  thei'e  are  to-day  throughout  the  empire  at  least 
90  societies  for  collecting  funds  to  aid  those  who  suffer  from  the  great 
natural  calamities  that  so  frequently  visit  Japan,  10  organizations 
for  stimulating  to  benevolent  deeds,  73  orphanages  and  reform 
schools,  22  societies  in  aid  of  ex-convicts,  4 homes  for  the  aged,  10 
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elinrity  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (besides  free  wards  in  irianj/ 
(I tilers and  60  general  societies  to  furnish  employment  or  other 
needed  assistance  to  the  unfortunate. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  realize  one  fact  that  must  be  taken 
into  large  account  not  only  in  estimating  the  place  and  power  of 
Christianity  in  the  charities  of  modern  Japan  but  in  the  plans  we- 
make  for  the  future  conduct  of  so  called  charitable  institutions. 

I refer  to  the  well  known  fact  that  many  of  the  workers  in  these- 
outside  charities  are  Christians. 

One  of  the  semi-public  charities  of  Japan  that  comes  nearest 
being  ideal  in  its  aims  and  its  management  is  the  Kyoto  Mo-a-in 
(asylum  for  tlie  blind  and  deaf). 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  tlie  successful  conduct  of  the  institution 
with  its  197  inmates  is  due  largely  to  the  devotion  and  skill  of  its 
Christian  superintendent  Mr.  Kusaburo  Torii. 

iMany  earnest  Christians  (including  not  a few  missionaries)  will 
lament  the  fact  that  a man  like  Mr.  Torii  does  not  choose  to  work 
in  an  avowedly  Christian  asylum  where  he  would  have  a free  hand 
even  to  compel  attendance  upon  religious  services. 

It  is  a question  with  two  sides.  For  my  part  I do  not  hesitate 
to  rejoice  that  he  and  some  other  Christian  men  elect  to  woi’k  with 
and  through  the  general  public. 

I believe  it  to  be  a mark  of  progress  in  the  Christian  evolution 
of  society.  But  whatever  our  individual  opinions  may  be,  whether 
we  desire  or  deplore  such  a movement,  the  fact  is  as  I have  stated 
anil  we  must  reckon  with  it  in  our  prayers  and  our  deeds. 

JA  give  one  other  illustration  not  so  widely  known.  I am 
acquainted  with  a reform  school  the  leading  originator  and  most 
active  supporter  of  which  is  a Shingou  Buddhist  priest  and  the 
cumbersome  board  of  management  of  whicli  consists  of  60  officials 
(e.\-officio)  and  luindreds  of  private  citizens,  men  of  all  creeds  and  of 
no  creed. 

Now  its  superintendent  is  an  ex-Christian  evangelist  (though  he 
is  in  no  sense  an  ex-Christian  being  a trusted  officer  in  the  local  chui-ch) 
who  with  his  wife  is  doing  an  admirable  work  for  16  wayward  boys. 
Tlie  institution  draws  a thousand  and  twenty  five  yen  a year  from  the 
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public  coffers  and  of  course  Christ  cannot  be  ofiically  taught  in  the 
j school  but  private  influence  which  has  resulted  in  voluntary  Bible 
I study  by  all  the  boys  is  telling  powerfully  in  the  reformation  of 
I cliaracter. 

' The  point  I would  emphasize  is  that  officials  and  private  citizens 

alike,  Buddhists  and  other  non-Christian  religionists  have  not  only 
! been  stirred  to  emulate  Christians  in  the  broad  field  of  philanthropic 
efforts,  but  that  they  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  character  and 
consecration  in  the  conduct  of  these  charities  and  they  instinctively 
turn  to  Christian  churches  for  the  men  and  the  women  equipped 
with  these  essentials  to  take  such  institutions  in  charge. 

To  quote  only  one  testimony.  A gentlemen  (not  a Christian) 
told  me  that  of  the  10  or  12  recognized  charitable  institutions  in  the 
city  of  Osaka,  only  four  were  what  they  should  be.  Three  of  the  four 
he  named  were  in  Christian  hands. 

I wish  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  further  truth 
that  if  Christians  are  to  hold  the  position  of  acknowledged  leadei’ship 
which  they  have  secured  within  so  short  a period  they  must  ever  re- 
member and  act  upon  certain  well  established  propositions.  There 
remains  only  time  to  enumerate  these. 

1st.  The  man  : Intense  personality. 

The  beautiful  robe  of  charity  is  hand  seiued,  not  machine  made, 

A set  of  rules  or  a sum  of  money  will  never  keep  the  car  of 
mercy  on  its  proper  track.  An  institution  may  deal  out  lavish  doses  of 
bounty  or  make  a pretense  of  pity  as  of  piety  but  only  living  men 
can  exhibit  sweet  sympathy  and  sustaining  strength. 

When  a Mr.  Kara  receives  ex-convicts  into  his  own  home  and 
together  with  his  wife  and  children  waits  upon  them  succeas  is  as- 
sured because  so  much  is  made  of  the  personal  element.  No  wonder 
the  mothers  of  some  of  these  befriended  criminals  place  Mr.  Hara’s 
picture  on  their  god-shelf  and  offer  rice  before  it,  saying  “ He  is  the 
only  savior  my  poor  boy  ever  knew.  Why  should  I not  worship 
him  ? ” 

When  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  our  orphanages 
weeps  over  the  homeless  little  ones  whom  she  gathers  to  her  bosom, 
saying  “ O that  I had  a child  of  my  own  that  I might  know  what 
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mother  love  is  and  mother  sympathy  should  be,”  and  prays  softly  in 
ithe  stillness  of  the  night  “ 0 God  give  me  a child  of  my  very  own 
that  I may  know  how  to  care  for  these  committed  to  my  keeping,^’ 
you  are  prepared  to  believe  not  only  tliat  her  request  was  answered 
three-fold  hut  that  hundreds  of  other  children  rise  up  to  revere  her 
memory  and  call  her  blessed. 

It  is  this  element  of  consecrated  personality  that  not  only  braves 
every  difficulty  and  beats  down  every  opposition  but  that  grips  the 
affections  and  guides  the  lives  of  those  who  come  within  its  reach. 

2nd.  The  methods. 

(a.)  Imitate  home  life  as  closely  as  possible.  Children  should 
not  be  treated  like  convicts  always  dressed  alike,  known  by  a number, 
scrubbed  by  platoons  and  fed  by  comiianies.  Such  treatment  tends 
inevitably  to  the  making  of  dependents  and  the  dwarfing  of  individ- 
ual excellencies. 

Mr.  Ishii  testifies  that  not  till  the  orphans  under  his  care,  of 
their  own  accord,  ceased  calling  liim  -sensei  and  began  to  use  the 
endearing  name  otoUsan  did  he  feel  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
them  not  merely  love  him  but  aim  at  his  ideals. 

(b.)  Self  reliance  must  be  inculcated,  cost  what  it  will.  The 
great  criticism  upon  institutionally  trained  children  is  that  they  are 
flabby,  under-vitalized,  having  no  ambitions  of  their  own  and  no 
opportunity  of  action.  They  grow  up  into  half  idiotic  men  and 
women  fit  only  to  follow  and  never  to  lead  in  the  life  march  of  society. 

It  is  reported  that  in  one  institution  in  America  children  well 
along  in  their  teens  could  not  comb  their  own  hair  because  the 
wage-earning  matron  in  charge  found  it  easier  to  line  them  up  every 
morning  and  do  this  work  herself  rather  than  teach  them  this  simple 
art. 

Some  experts  assert  that  all  institution-trained  children  turn 
out  either  knaves  or  fools  and  Henrietta  Wright  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  such  subjects  in  America  expresses  the  fear  that  “ Of 
the  100,000  children  cared  for  by  the  state  to-day,  tliere  is  grave 
danger  that  the  seven  tenths  who  are  in  institutions  will  carry 
through  life  the  brand  of  a system  which  has  handicapped  them  in 
the  race  for  success.” 
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Observant  reformers  in  the  west  now  advocate  keeping  the 
children  but  a few  weeks  in  the  institution  and  then  placing  them 
out  in  some  well  recommended  family,  that  the  little  ones  may 
experience  not  merely  the  affections  but  the  trials  of  ordinary  home 
life. 

The  Wanderers’  Home  in  Boston,  The  New  York  Chilren’s  Aid 
Society,  Dr.  Bernado’s  Homes  in  London  and  many  similar  institu- 
tions are  simply  half  way  houses  on  the  road  to  a permanent  home 
for  street  gamins. 

Here  in  the  east  competition  in  adult  life  is  not  so  keen  as  in 
the  west  and  the  general  social  conditions  make  it  possible  to  use 
STOwn  men  and  women  of  feeble  intellects  and  little  self  reliance 

o 

much  more  easily  than  in  a land  where  piles  are  driven,  streets  are 
levelled  and  watered,  loads  are  drawn  and  looms  are  worked  by 
machinery  or  horses  instead  of  by  men. 

Moreover  the  number  of  desirable  families  (especially  Christian 
ones)  in  which  such  children  could  be  placed  is  still  very  limited  so 
that  for  a time  to  come  asylums  will  continue  to  be  needed  but  the 
ideal  should  be  kept  before  us  and  strenuous  exertions  made  to 
realize  it. 

(c.)  The  training  should  be  three-fold  that  of  head,  heart  and 
hand,  a morning  chapel  service,  a forenoon  of  vigorous  study  inter- 
spersed with  military  or  gymnastic  exei’cises  and  an  afternoon  of 
equally  vigorous  work. 

31ampuku  shugi  the  principle  of  a full  stomach,  that  is  plenty 
of  plain  food,  with,  two  hours  a day  of  kindergarten  training 
is  what  one  of  the  fathers  of  these  big  families  advocates  for  the 
little  tots  of  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age. 

(d.)  As  to  discipline  the  testimony  of  Japanese  experts  and 
my  own  observation  agree  in  thinking  that  a very  large  part  of  the 
regulation  of  the  asylum  home  can  be  left  to  the  cliildren  thernselves. 
Japanese  children  especially  boys  seem  to  me  remarkably  precocious 
in  this  matter.  They  respond  to  the  suggestions  and  higher  influen- 
ces of  better  surroundings  more  quickly  than  boys  of  the  same  class 
in  the  west.  They  are  more  easily  shamed  out  of  thieving  and  other 
inherited  evil  habits.  Though  born  of  indolent  parents  and  accus- 
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tomed  to  a roving,  irresponsible  mode  of  existence  they  quicldy  respond 
to  self  imposed  rules  and  will  turn  otf  hard  work  if  it  is  mado 
attractive. 

In  one  orphanage  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  cliildren  were 
not  taking  sufficient  exercise  so  they  were  set  to  work  pounding  rice 
by  foot  power  and  did  it  with  great  zest  and  regularity  so  soon  as 
the  task  was  set  to  music  through  the  help  of  an  appropriate  song 
composed  by  the  sujoerintendent. 

(e.)  I wish  to  enter  a plea  for  the  generous  treatment  oftoortliy 
charities  that  they  may  not  be  hampered  in  developing  their  indus- 
tries and  improving  their  schools. 

Dr.  A.  G-.  Warner  in  his  “ American  Charities  ” has  well  said,, 
“ Cheap  and  nasty  is  a phrase  that  can  be  applied  to  charities  as 
well  as  to  merchandise.” 

It  costs  money  to  buy  printing  presses  and  band  instruments 
and  school  room  furnishings  and  play  ground  privileges  for  the  half 
starved  progeny  of  water  logged  families  or  salce  soaked  roues  and 
society  outcasts  but  it  pays  many  fold. 

Organized  charity  should  be  neither  scrimped  ” nor  “ iced.” 
No  lack  and  no  luxury  might  well  be  the  motto  over  its  portals. 
The  Okayama  Orphanage  band  and  lantern  troupe,  during  its  recent 
four  months  trip  through  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  took  in 
8000.  yen,  and  many  baivels  of  clothing. 

(f.)  A few  institutions  in  Japan  have  progressed  so  far  as  to 
keep  a more  or  less  exact  financial  account  both  on  the  debit  and 
credit  side  with  each  inmate  thus  teaching  the  value  of  money  and 
giving  an  impulse  towai’d  individual  self  support.  This  should  be 
pushed  even  more  energetically. 

(g.)  As  to  what  kind  of  industries  should  be  taught  will  be 
determined  lai’gely  by  local  considerations  and  financial  resources. 
Some  of  the  best  now  made  use  of  in  the  Christian  institutions  of 
Japan  are  printing,  binding,  farming,  weaving,  wood  carving,  sewing, 
hair  dressing  and  the  making  of  fans,  boxes,  matches,  envelopes,  and 
baskets. 

Where  but  a small  capital  is  available,  it  is  found  most  profit- 
able to  have  the  children  work  for  some  local  business  company. 
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No  risk  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  market  is  thus  assumed  by 
the  institution.  At  the  same  time  its  work  is  under  close  inspection 
and  is  kept  up  to  standard. 

This  plan  is  pursued  for  example  by  the  Matsuyama  industrial 
school  for  poor  children,  which  is  perphaps  in  many  ways  the  best 
conducted  private  charity  of  its  class  in  Japan.  Opened  in  1891  by 
Miss  Judson  and  Mr.  S.  Nishimura,  it  has  outlived  many  of  its 
contemporaries  (not  so  difficult  a thing  in  this  country  if  a foreigner 
is  behind  the  scheme)  and  is  vigorously  solving  today  in  its  little 
corner  the  problem  of  how  to  help  the  poor  without  pauperizing 
them,  of  how  to  educate  simultaneously  eye  and  hand  and  mind  and 
soul. 

(h.)  If  it  be  a Christian  duty  under  the  teaching  of  the  new 
philanthropy  to  push  children  out  of  asylums  at  the  earliest  possible 
day  it  is  an  ec[ually  plain  duty  that  they  should  still  be  kept  under 
surveillance. 

There  is  needed  “a  system  of  sociological  boolckeejnng  to  tell  with 
definiteness  what  is  being  accomplished,  how  the  children  turn  out  ” 
and  to  help  in  answering  the  question,  “ whither  is  philanthropy 
leading  us  ?” 

The  first  child  adopted  into  a Protestant  orphanage  in  Japan 
has  just  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry  and  his  well  loved  institu- 
tional mother  rejoices  thus  to  lay  the  first  born  of  her  nearly  600 
little  ones  on  the  altar  of  God’s  service.  Mr.  Kara  has  personally 
befriended  437  criminals,  four-fifths  of  whom  have  turned  out  well. 

Mr.  Muramatsu,  manager  of  the  Kobe  Reformatory  for  ex- 
convicts testifies  that  of  42  persons  who  have  come  under  his  charge 
eleven  only  have  proved  failures.  This  is  encouraging  but  not  ideal. 
Mrs.  Bird  Bishop  the  well  known  traveller  and  writer  says  of  the^ 
Kumamoto  leper  asylum, — “ It  is  the  only  cheerful  leper  asylum 
I have  ever  seen  in  the  World.” 

(i.)  I cannot  leave  this  general  division  of  methods  without 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  missionaries  may  keep  well  abreast  of 
the  times  in  our  reading  and  actions  on  this  all  important  subject  of 
philanthropic  effort. 

We  should  nQver  give  to  street  or  house  beggars. 
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We  should  he  thoroughly  posted  on  the  relative  merits  of  public 
and  private  cluirities,  as  for  example,  that  while  the  former  have 
more  regular  revenues,  are  supported  by  the  tohole  community 
through  taxation,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  their  records  more  open  to 
inspection,  the  latter  suffer  vastly  less  from  officialism  and,  as  in  the 
United  States,  from  party  politics,  give  larger  play  for  individual 
influence  and  the  cultivation  of  a mutual  feeling  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  and  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  and 
prove  especially  useful  along  lines  of  philanthropic  experimen- 
tation.” 

Some  of  the  Christian  orphanages  have  tried  every  range  of 
method  from  extreme  independence  and  self  support  to  an  equally 
extreme  reliance  on  outside  aid.  If  they  have  been  sensible  they 
have  settled  down  to  a threefold  faith  in  God  and  self  and  their 
fellow  men. 

We  should  take  that  wider  look  on  society  at  large  which  will 
keep  us  from  doing  anything  to  encourage  what  has  been  aptly  styled 
" child  storage  at  public  expense.”  While  our  main  work  is  with 
individuals,  we  should  not  allow  the  devil  to  monopolize  the  whole- 
sale trade  in  souls  and  confine  our  efforts  entirely  to  the  retail  branch 
of  the  business. 

We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  cultivate  the  best  features  of 
the  “ social  settlement  ” method,  and  we  should  ever  i-emember  the 
truth  emphasized  by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College  in  his 
wise  counsel  to  divinity  students  at  Yale  Seminary  three  years  ago, 
that,  while  “ the  lower  philanthropy  tries  to  put  right  what  social 
conditions  have  put  wrong,  the  higher  philanthropy  ti'ies  to  put 
right  the  social  conditions  themselves.  The  difference  is  immense.” 

Father  Huntington  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  writes, — 
And  if  we  are  to  stir  others  to  enlist  in  this  campaign  against 
the  monopoly  of  the  very  earth  and  air  and  light,  we  must  make  all 
we  do  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  needy  or  the  suffering, 
contribute  to  the  propaganda  of  reform.  We  must  still  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  but  we  shall  try  to  sliow  them,  if  we 
can,  whence  hunger  and  nakedness  proceed ; we  may  open  orphan- 
ages and  shelters,  but  they  will  be  training  schools  for  the  new  age ; 
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we  may  go  down  into  the  slums,  but  we  sliall  remember  the  words 
of  the  dying  Pestalozii,  ‘ I lived  like  a beggar,  that  beggars  might 
learn  to  live  like  men,’  and  shall  feel  that  our  best  mission  is  to 
show  the  poor  how  to  make  slums  impossible.’ 

“ We  used  to  stop  with  the  negative  half  of  the  apostolic  counsel, 
and  say  merely, — ‘ Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  ’ (applying 
that,  too,  to  small  thieves,  not  to  great  ones ; to  men  who  stole  bits 
of  railroad  iron,  not  to  men  who  stole  railroads  ; to  those  who  stole 
the  goose  from  the  common,  not  who  stole  the  common  from  the 
o-oosel ; we  did  little  better  when  we  went  on  to  say,  •'  but  rather  let 
him  labor  ’ (though  we  were  not  wisely  careful  to  see  tliat  oppor- 
tunity to  labor  was  set  free)  ; we  did  better  still  when  we  learned  to 
add,  ‘ working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,’  and  taught 
the  manual  arts  ; but  now  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age  is  calling  us 
to  go  forth  even  to  the  cadger  and  the  crook,  for  tliey,  too,  are  men, 
and  bring  to  them  the  nobler  summons  of  the  full  message,  ‘ Let 
him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  working  with 
his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth.’  ” 

3rd.  The  motive. 

On  the  human  side  it  is  to  rescue  individuals  and  to  remold 
society.  On  the  divine  side  it  is  to  be  filled  with  and  to  act  out  the 
gracious  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  whose  kindnesses 
tallied  with  his  teachings,  whose  healing  touch  revealed  as  much  of 
human  sympathy  and  godlike  power  as  the  marvellous  truths  he  so 
gladly  proclaimed. 

Charities  lilze  higher  criticism  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church. 

The  motive  should  be  enthusiasm  for  humanity  blazing  forth 
from  a burning  passion  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Just  as  Jesus  never  allowed  even  heavenly  things  “ to  obliterate 
or  to  blur  the  lines  of  earthly  duty  ” and  with  equal  care  never 
forgot  to  keep  His  spirit  at  the  front  or  to  manifest  the  glory  of  His 
Father  who  sent  him,  so  we  believing  in  “ a philanthropy  that  rests 
upon  a recognition  of  universal  relations  among  all  men  ” should 
ever  declare  that  the  foundation  of  those  relations  is  the  Word  of 
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God  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ  “ the  centre  of  human  society  be- 
cause He  is  the  presence  in  human  society  of  Truth  and  Right  and 
Love/’ 


OTHER  SOCIAL  MOVEi^IENTS 
]\Ik.  Taneaki  Hara. 

Mr.  Hara  spoke  briefly  upon  his  work  of  rescuing  criminals,  and 
‘bespoke  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  Conference  in  this  work, 
which  he  claimed  had  proved  itself  a success  during  the  four  years  that 
he  had  been  conducting  his  Rescue  Home  in  Tokyo.  The  statistics 
which  he  was  able  to  present  were  a convincing  proof  of  his  statement, 
and  showed  that  of  the  450  discharged  prisoners  whom  be  had  tried  to 
help,  while  some  had  relapsed  into  their  old  criminal  ways,  yet  eight- 
tenths  of  them  had  been  saved  to  society  and  to  honest  lives. 

In  Japan  there  are  now  about  60,000  criminals  in  prisons,  and 
-the  number  of  prisons  is  being  constantly  multiplied.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  greatly  desirous  of  more  of  this  work  in  behalf  of  the 
ex-convicts,  and  there  is  a wide  field  open  for  the  projeer  workers. 

The  words  of  Christ  in  Mat.  9 ; 13,  “ I am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,”  were  to  him  most  important, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  vmrk. 

Mrs.  Hara  was  also  present  on  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Hara  said 
he  spoke  for  her  as  well  as  for  himself  in  all  that  he  had  said. 

Hon.  Shimada  Sabueo  : 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Saburo  said  he  would  speak  briefly  upon  that 
topic  which  was  the  burning  shame  of  his  country,  viz ; Licensed 
Slavery, — in  other  words,  Prostitution.  He  rejoiced  that  foreigners 
were  interesting  themselves  in  this  problem,  and  endeavoring  to  rid 
Japan  of  this  curse.  Especially  was  he  grateful  to  Mr.  Murphy  for 
those  efforts  of  his  in  Nagoya  which  had  impressed  a great  influence 
upon  the  whole  country. 

On  actual  trial  it  had  been  found  that  a woman  could  leave 
the  brothel  at  will,  even  thougli  still  owing  money  to  the  proprietor. 
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Tliis  is  the  decision  of  the  court.  What  is  wanted  now  is  to  make 
this  decision  effective,  over  the  heads  of  the  police. 

An  Anti-Prostitution  Association  has  been  formed,  one  object 
■of  wliich  is  to  so  change  the  present  police  regulations  as  to  make 
this  decision  of  the  court  practically  effective. 

What  is  needed  now  is  to  wake  up  the  sleeping  public  by  a wide 
and  general  agitation.  It  only  needs  that  the  simple  facts  be  present- 
ed, and  men  everywhere  recognize  the  evil  of  the  present  condition, 
and  are  willing  to  join  hands  to  suppress  it.  One  great  cause  of 
indifference  on  the  subject  is  that  virtuous  men  hardly  know  of  the 
•existence  of  this  great  wrong.  We  need  to  show  them,  by  a presenta- 
tion of  fact  and  examples,  the  evils  of  this  modern  slavery,  and 
thus  win  their  support  in  our  efforts  of  suppression. 

It  is  a most  immoral  slavery, — immoral  in  itself  and  a breeder 
•of  all  kinds  of  vice.  It  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a large  proportion 
of  our  suicides,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  recent  investiga- 
tion. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success, — difficul- 
ties from  an  indifferent  government,  and  from  the  opposition  of  many 
physicians  who  ought  to  be  on  our  side.  But  the  government  is  now 
beginning  to  awake,  and  there  is  much  hope  from  this  fact.  Twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  the  government  proclaimed  its  purpose  of  freeing 
these  unfortunate  women  from  the  hands  of  their  proprietors,  for  the 
licensed  slavery  is  an  immorality  and  a wrong.  The  people  in  those 
days,  who  were  comparatively  cold  upon  such  a problem,  personal 
liberty,  could  hardly  recognize  its  importance.  A few  years  later  in 
consequence  of  the  urgent  opposition  of  physicians  and  other  im- 
moral people  it  was  revived,  and  governmental  regulations  were 
drafted  and  adopted  licensing  this  slavery,  in  fact,  again  in  this  coun- 
try, although  the  imperial  law  was  inconsistent  with  the  regulations 
on  this  point.  But  now  the  question  has  come  up  again  in  Japan, 
beginning  at  Nagoya,  the  government  is  waking  up,  the  regulations 
are  being  revised,  and  for  several  months  past  there  have  been 
■evidences  of  real  activity. 

But  the  general  public  is  still  indifferent.  Those  of  us  who 
value  personal  liberty  are  greatly  exercised  over  this  indifference. 
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and  we  want  the  help  and  sympathy  of  all  the  members  of  this  great 
body.  This  is  one  of  the  groat  problems  of  modern  Japan,  and  of 
the  world.  There  are  known  to  be  about  50,000  of  these  unfortunate 
women  held  in  slavery  here  in  Japan,  and  we  want  not  only  to 
rescue  these  50,000  unfortunates,  but  to  destroy  the  system  which  now 
makes  their  slavery  possible. 


DEVOTIONTAL  PAPER. 

Separation  and  Service. 

W.  B.  McIlwaine,  a.  P.  C.  S.,  Kochi. 

(Titus  2 : 14.) 

About  eight  3’ears  ago  in  a mountain  village  of  Tosa  during  the 
examination  of  a number  of  candidates  for  baptism,  a question  some- 
thing like  this,  “ For  what  purpose  did  God  reveal  himself  to  man 
through  Christ  and  his  hol\’  word  ?”  was  asked  a young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  answer  came  in  one  word,  Sukui,”  (salva- 
tion). I was  never  more  moved  by  the  utterance  of  a single  w'ord. 
Afterward,  relating  this  to  a fellow  missionary,  he  replied, — ‘‘  The 
greatest  theologian  in  the  world  could  not  have  given  a better  answer,” 
and  then  told  of  a celebrated  divine  who  after  spending  several  decades 
in  teaching  theology,  declared  that  he  was  more  and  more  inclined  to 
sum  up  all  of  his  theology  into  that  one  sentence  of  Paul  in  his  letter 
to  Timothy.  “ This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  Jesus  himself 
said.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.” 

If  then  the  purpose  of  God’s  revelation  can  be  thus  summed  up 
in  one  word  or  sentence  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is 
salvation  ? 

Salvation  is  not  simply  being  delivered  from  the  penalty  due  to 
sin,  and  having  eternal  life  bestowed  upon  us,  though  this  forms  a 
very  essential  part  of  it,  and  were  this  all  we  might  still  say  that  it 
was  a work  worthy  of  God  only,  a work  that  shows  forth  in  a very 
remarkable  degree  his  infinite  love,  a work  that  should  call  forth  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are  the  objects  of  this  love.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  is  included  in  the  term.  It  includes  thorough 
cleansing  from  sin,  sanctification,  an  utter  transformation  of  character, 
being  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ,  adoption  into  the  family 
of  God,  and  eternal  fellowship  with  him  and  with  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ.  What  this  means  we  can  never  fully  know  in  this  life. 
Even  when  we  have  passed  over  the  river  and  had  some  experience  of 
that  future  life,  we  cannot  know  its  full  meaning,  for  this  salvation 
includes  the  deliverance  of  our  bodies  from  corruption  and  their 
transfiguration  into  the  likeness  of  Christ’s  glorious  body,  a result 
which  cannot  be  attained  until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 
When  that  great  event  shall  take  place  and  “ this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality  ” and  in  consetpience  our  knowledge  shall  have 
so  increased  that  our  present  knowledge  will  appear  ignorance,  even 
then  we  cannot  fully  know  all  of  God's  purpose  in  saving  sinners,  for 
his  plan  is  infinite  and  for  eternity,  and  there  will  ever  be  something 
for  the  finite  to  learn  about  the  plans  of  the  infinite. 

We  know  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God 
in  all  his  works, both  in  creation  and  providence,  is  the  manifestation 
of  his  glory.  Even  the  wicked  subserve  this  end.  “ For  the  scripture 
saith  unto  Pharaoh,  even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I raised  thee  up, 
that  I might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
declared  throughout  the  whole  earth.”  And  as  Mr.  Speer  once  said 
in  substance, — “ If  God  can  use  an  old  villain  like  Pharaoh  to  make 
himself  known,  how  much  more  can  he  use  those  who  are  given  up 
heart  and  soul  to  him  and  his  service. 

We  conclude  then  that  salvation  however  much  it  may  mean  to 
the  sinner  himself  has  a far  more  sublime  and  glorious  significance 
when  considered  as  a part  of  this  great  plan, — that  we  are  saved 
because  God  has  chosen  us  as  instruments  to  the  great  end  of  mani- 
festing his  glory  and  has  placed  us  in  this  world  to  be  trained  for  this 
purpose.  And  our  text,  while  clearly  stating  that  Jesus  gave  himself 
for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  adds  the  further 
purpose  of  purifying  unto  h.imself  a peculiar  people,  or  as  in  the 
revised  version,  a people  for  his  own  possession,  zealous  of  good  works. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  redemption  from  iniquity  and  the  setting  apart 
may  be  said  to  be  one  and  inseparable,  that  the  one  includes  the  other, 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  God  has  a purpose  in  salvation  distinct  from 
that  of  bestowing  happiness  upon  the  sinner,  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  setting  him  apart  to  be  a peculiar  possession  of  his 
own,  to  be  used  in  his  service. 
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Since  this  is  God’s  purpose  it  becomes  the  Christian’s  duty  to 
yield  himself  imreseivedly  to  that  purpose.  Separation  then  should 
be  the  watchword  of  the  Christian.  When  God  called  Abraham  to 
be  the  father  of  the  faithful,  he  called  him  out  from  his  country  and 
kindred,  from  all  his  old  associations  and  sent  him  into  a land  of  his 
■own  choosing.  In  like  manner  were  the  children  of  Israel  called  to  a 
life  of  separation  to  be  a people  of  his  own,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  nations  around  them.  Here  is  the  touchstone  of  the  Christian 
life.  Here  is  where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  short.  We  do 
not  like  to  be  separated  too  far  from  our  fellowmen.  We  do  not 
like  to  be  called  peculiar  or  pious  overmuch,  or  too  much  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God.  This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Christian  life. 
That  which  God  has  chosen  us  to  be  and  to  do  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  often  feel  the  greatest  aversion.  Said  a fellow  missionary  to  me 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  Japan, — “ The  very  thing  for  which  I came 
here,  and  to  which  I have  devoted  ray  life  namely  the  preparation  for, 
and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  one  which  I find  hardest  to  do.’’ 
Happy  the  man  if  such  there  be  among  us,  in  whose  heart,  these  words 
do  not  find  an  echo.  This  has  ever  been  the  tendency  of  the  human 
heart  and  one  against  which  we  must  ever  strive.  Israel  though  called 
to  be  God’s  peculiar  people,  wanted  to  be  like  the  other  nations.  They 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  God  and  worship  Him,  but  to  have  him 
as  their  sole  king  and  ruler  was  setting  themselves  too  high  above 
their  neighbors.  “ Let  us  have  a King,”  said  they,  ‘‘  that  we  may  be 
like  them.”  This  step  taken,  it  was  but  another  step  to  the  giving 
up  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  setting  up  idols  all  over  their  land. 
Thus  step  by  step  did  they  conform  to  the  people  around  them  to  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  themselves  as  a nation. 

When  Abraham  left  his  home  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command 
his  nephew  Lot  went  with  him.  But  soon  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  separate,  Abraham  with  magnanimity  of  heart  and  soul  gave 
his  nephew  choice  as  to  the  place  he  should  pitch  his  tent.  Saying  as 
they  looked  upon  the  country  stretched  out  before  them,  “ If  thou  wilt 
take  the  left  hand,  then  I will  go  to  the  right ; or  if  thou  wilt  depart 
to  the  right  hand  then  I will  go  to  the  left.”  There  was  no  such 
magnanimity  in  the  reply  of  Lot,  and  this  hints  to  us  the  real  cause 
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of  the  neceef^ity  of  their  eeparation.  When  he  lifted  up  his  eves  aiut 
saw  the  plain  of  Jordan  w'ell  watered  and  fertile,  he  unhesitatingly 
chose  that,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  “ the  men  of  Sodom  were- 
wicked  sinners  against  God  exceedingly,”  moved  his  tent  as  far  as- 
Sodom.  What  was  the  result  ? He  doubtless  gained  prestige  and 
standing  among  the  Sodomites,  for  when  the  heavenly  gue'^ts  visited 
1dm  we  find  him  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  city  occupying  probably  a 
position  of  honor  among  the  people.  But  at  what  cost  ? The  loss 
of  a high  standard  of  morality,  vital  godliness  and  spiritual  p(nver  and 
influence.  When  he  went  to  his  sons-in-law  with  the  messao-e  from 

O 

the  angels  saying,  “ Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place  ; for  the  Lord  will 
destroy  this  city,”  he  seemed  unto  them  as  one  that  mocked.  Ho- 
influence  whatever  over  his  own  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  himself, 
though  not  entirely  reconciled  to  his  surroundings,  the  holy  fire  that 
had  been  kindled  in  his  soul,  though  now  a mere  spark,  jn-evented 
his  resting  easy  there.  For  Peter  tells  us,  that  “ he  vexed  his 
righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  lawless  deeds.”  Yet  was  he 
in  such  a degenerate  state,  so  loth  to  heed  the  warning  of  the  divine 
messengers,  that  they  must  needs  as  it  were  by  force  take  him  and  his 
immediate  household  and  bring  them  out  of  the  city  lest  they  be  con- 
sumed in  its  iniquity.  This  is  the  i)rice  of  standing  and  prestige  in 
the  world.  Saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  But  what  havoc  was  made  of 
a sacred  trust,  his  own  household  ! 

Contrast  this  picture  with  that  of  Abraham  who  doubtless  felt  a 
pang  of  wounded  pride  that  Lot  did  not  have  more  considei’ation  for 
him  and  his  wishes  when  they  separated.  If  such  feelings  arose  they 
■were  as  quickly  suppressed  and  not  allowed  to  contaminate  his  soul, 
and  he  went  on  in  his  quiet  tent  life,  trusting  only  in  God  and  seeking- 
only  to  please  him.  A very  tame,  uneventful  life  as  compared  with 
that  of  Lot.  But  when  the  same  heavenly  visitors  who  rescued  Lot 
came  to  apprise  him  of  the  pending  destruction  of  Sodom,  what  was 
the  Lord’s  testimony  concerning  him  ? “ For  I know  him  that  he 

will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment.”  More- 
over it  was  for  Abraham’s  sake  that  Lot  was  saved.  We  are  told 
that  “ God  remembered  Abraham  and  sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of 
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the  overthrow.”  The  result  of  a separated  life  as  contrasted  with  a 
•conventional  one  tliat  seeks  to  be  as  much  like  the  world  as  possible. 

Which  of  these  shall  we  choose  ? Do  we  wish  standing  in  the 
world  The  world  will  gladly  receive  us,  nay  fawn  at  oru'  feet  and 
flatter  us  if  we  will  but  set  aside  or  comiiromise  our  principles.  In 
the  words  of  another,  “ Our  creed  may  be  the  longest  and  tlie  hardest 
and  most  obnoxious,  if  we  will  conduct  our  business  according  to  the 
maxims  and  methods  of  the  world, — entertain  ourselves  with  its 
amusements,  follow  its  capricious  and  imperious  fashions, — if  there  is 
no  noticeable  difference  in  life  between  the  Church  and  the  world, 
the  world  will  not  so  much  trouble  itself  about  our  belief,  except  now 
and  then  slyly  to  propose  the  pertinent  question,  how  we  reconcile 
our  conduct  to  our  creed.”  This  conformity  to  the  world  is  a danger 
that  threatens  the  Church  to-day.  As  some  one  has  said,  “■  the 
church  is  in  the  world,  and  the  world  Is  in  the  church,”  Hence  tliere 
is  not  that  separateness  which  should  characterize  Christians.  We 
can  have  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we  so  desire,  but  is  it 
worth  the  price  that  we  must  pay  for  it  ? 

Is  not  the  separated  life  more  desirable  ? “ Come  ye  out  from 

them  and  be  ye  separate,  Scaith  the  Lord.”  If  there  is  grace  in  the 
heart  let  it  be  seen  in  the  life.  We  must  dare  to  be  peculiar  and 
unlike  the  world  if  w'e  are  to  be  saved  and  expect  an  influence  for  good 
on  those  around  us.  Cod  has  called  us  “ unto  holiness.”  If  we  are 
unpojiular  or  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  world,  let  this  not  be  a 
surprise  to  us;  we  are  taught  rather  to  expect  this.  “All  that  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution  ” is  as  true  now  as  when 
Paul  wrote  it  to  Timothy,  The  world  will  ever  deride  a holy  life. 
Elijah  was  known  as  the  “ troubler  of  Israel,”  they  said  of  John  the 
Baptist,  “ He  hath  a devil.”  Festus  thought  Paul  “ mad,”  and  the 
friends  of  our  Lord  thought  him  “ beside  himself.”  There  is  nothing 
in  the  word  of  God  that  holds  out  to  the  Christian  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a hope  of  being  popular  in  the  world. 

This  separation  or  setting  apart  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  a monastic  separation.  It  is  to  the  end  that  we  may 
serve  God.  This  ])eople  of  God’s  own  possession  must  be  “ zealous  of 
good  works.”  In  this  appears  the  reason  for  separation.  If  we  are  to 
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be  God’s  servants  we  must  not  be  entangled  with  the  world.  Oflr 
God  is  a jealous  God  and  will  brook  no  rival.  In  our  zeal  in  his 
service,  we  must  take  care  that  our  motive  be  not  divided  between 
obedience  to  him,  and  subservience  to  some  worldly  or  selfish  end. 
For  any  act  to  be  truly  good  it  must  be  something  commanded  by 
God,  and  must  be  performed  in  obedience  to  that  command  with  the 
one  purpose  of  glorifying  him,  being  the  natural  result  of  faith  and 
love.  If  we  love  God  and  believe  that  he  will  do  what  he  promises, 
there  is  nothing  more  natural  or  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should 
obey  his  commands.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  any  act,  what- 
ever sacrifice  it  may  cost  the  agent,  if  it  be  not  something  commanded 
by  God  or  if  commanded,  be  performed  from  any  motive  than  his 
glory  cannot  be  pleasing  to  him  and  hence  cannot  be  a good  work. 

Since  then  God  has  set  us  apart  to  His  service  good  works 
become  a necessary  part  of  our  salvation.  Not  a prerequisite  to 
justification,  nor  in  any  sense  meriting  Divine  favor.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  can  merit  for  us  anything  but  the  wrath  of  God.  As  an 
old  divine  nearing  the  end  of  life’s  journey  said  in  reply  to  a remark 
about  his  life  so  full  of  good  works, — “ I gather  together  my  good 
works  in  one  heap  and  my  evil  works  in  another,  and  I turn  from 
both  alike  and  say,  “ God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.”  It  is  God’s 
infinite  mercy  that  saves  and  our  good  works  have  no  more  efficacy 
in  meriting  that  salvation  than  our  evil  works.  While  this  is  true 
it  is  nevertheless,  also  true  that  good  works  are  an  essential  element 
of  salvation,  the  fruit  and  means  of  sanctification.  It  requires  no 
reasoning,  with  a clear  view  of  what  good  works  are,  to  see  that  every 
regenerate  man  must  of  necessity  perform  them.  Nor  could  he  be  a 
child  of  God  without  performing  them.  As  Dr.  Hodge  says,  A 
saved  soul  is  a holy  soul,  a holy  soul  is  one  whose  faculties  are  all 
engaged  in  works  of  loving  obedience.  Grace  in  the  heart  cannot 
exist  without  good  works  as  its  consequence.  Good  works  can  not 
exist  without  the  increase  of  the  graces  which  are  exercised  in  them. 
Heaven  itself  could  not  exist  except  as  a society  of  holy  souls  mutual- 
ly obeying  the  law  of  love  in  all  the  good  works  that  law  requires.” 

The  law  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  is  service.  Man  in  his  perfect  state 
was  not  idle.  Even  in  Eden  he  had  a work  assigned  to  liim.  There 
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is  no  place  in  this  kingdom  for  the  idler.  Here  is  a field  for  the 
greatest  activity,  a field  for  achieving  the  only  true  greatness  and  ia 
which  we  will  meet  with  few  rivals,  for  the  first  and  greatest  in  this 
kingdom  shall  he  servant  of  all.  Nay  the  very  founder  of  this  king- 
dom delighted  to  do  God’s  will,  and  came  not  to  he  ministered 
imto,  hut  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many.”  He 
gave  himself  for  us  that  like  him  we  might  learn  ohedience  to  that 
will  and  thus  he  made  vessels  meet  for  His  service  liere  and  tlirough- 
out  eternity.  And  He  neglected  not  to  enjoin  this  duty  upon  us. 
The  word  of  God  from  beginning  to  end  is  one  continuous  call  to 
service.  The  burden  of  the  law  as  given  through  Moses  was  “ observe 
and  do.”  At  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  signal  of  tlie  usher- 
ing in  of  the  new  dispensation,  when  the  tongue  of  Zacharias  was 
loosed  and  he  praised  God  and  prophesied,  the  climax  of  his  prophecy 
was,  “ that  we  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies  might 
serve  him  wdthout  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all 
the  days  of  our  lives.”  The  keynote  of  our  Lord’s  last  discourse  to 
his  disciples  is, — “ If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments.”  And  in 
the  last  great  commission,  in  obedience  to  which  we  liave  come  to  this 
land,  is  heard  again  the  same  call  addressed  now  to  teachers  rather 
than  to  learners, — “ Teaching  them  to  observe  all  thing's  whatsoever 
I have  commanded  you.” 

Tliis  law  of  service  is  so  inwrought  into  every  detail  of  God’s 
plans,  that  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  key  to  every  problem  that  the 
Christian  is  likely  to  meet.  Have  we  doubts  about  our  acceptance 
with  God  ? How  can  we  better  strengthen  our  assurance  than  by 
seeing  to  it  that  we  keep  his  commandments  ? Thomas  a Kempis  in 
his  “ Imitation  of  Christ  ” tells  of  one  who  in  a state  of  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  entered  a Church  and  prostrating  himself  before  the 
altar  in  prayer,  said  within  himself  “0  if  I knew  I should  yet 
persevere  ! he  presently  heard  within  him  an  answer  from  God,  which 
said,  If  thow  didst  know  it,  what  would’st  thou  do  ? Do  now  what 
thou  wouldst  do  then,  and  thou  shall  be  secure.  And  being  here- 
with comforted  and  strengthened,  he  committed  himself  wholly  to 
the  will  of  God  and  his  anxious  wavering  ceased.”  And  this  accords 
with  God’s  word  : “And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if 
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we  keep  his  commandments Whoso  keepeth  his  word  in  him 

verily  is  the  love  of  Gwl  perfected : hereby  know  we  that  we 
are  in  him.” 

Are  we  tempted  to  doubt  the  teaching  of  any  portion  of  the 
Bible  ? The  only  safeguard  is  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  “ If  any 
man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  ■ of 
God  or  whether  I speak  of  myself.” 

Do  we  desire  to  edify  the  brethren,  but  feel  that  we  have  no 
power  to  do  so,  and  that  all  our  efforts  are  lost  ? It  is  by  our  •'  good 
works  ” that  others  are  constrained  to  glorify  our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  blaspheme  the  name  of  our  Gk)d 
and  His  holy  religion  ? Again  the  remedy  is  obedience  to  the  divine 
will.  What  a tremendous  lever  against  Christ  we  give  them,  when 
b}'  disregarding  even  the  least  of  His  commandments,  we  give  them 
occasion  to  say  with  some  show  of  truth  on  their  side  that  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  of  no  importance,  because  even  those  who  believe  it,  do 
not  heed  its  recpiirements.  But  when  we  are  committed  wholly  to 
the  will  of  God  tliey  will  be  put  to  shame  having  no  evil  thing  to 
say  of  us.  For  so  is  the  will  of  God  that  with  well  doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.” 

Seeing  then  wliat  an  all-important  part  good  works  or  obedience 
to  God  form  in  our  lives,  which  ai'e  given  us  for  glorifying  God,  let 
us  strive  after  fruitfulness  in  every  good  work.  For  herein  do  we 
fulfil  the  end  of  our  existence.  “ Herein  is  my  Father  glorified 
that  ye  bring  forth  much  fruit.” 

The  practical  (piestion  then  arises.  How  are  we  to  attain  this 
excellence  ? Certain!}'  not  by  any  power  that  is  in  us,  but  only  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  Must  we  then  sit  idly 
by  until  this  Holy  Spirit  comes  ? By  no  means.  God  promises  His 
spirit  to  them  that  ask,  not  to  them  who  idly  wait.  “ The  Kingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.”  We 
are  bidden  to  “ ask  ” to  “ seek  ” and  to  “ knock  ” and  are  assured 
that  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ; and  he  that  seeketh  findeth 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.”  But  we  must  ask  in 
faith,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  glorify  God,  otherwise  our 
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prayers  will  not  be  heard.  “ Ye  ask  and  receive  not  ” says  the 
apostle  James,  “ because  ye  ask  amiss  that  ye  may  consume  it  upon 
your  lusts.”  How  often  is  there  such  an  element  of  self  seeking  in 
our  prayers.  We  pray  for  success  in  our  work,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, that  we  may  be  known  as  successful  missionaries  and  not  tliat 
■God’s  name  may  be  glorified.  Or  perhaps  our  prayer  may  be  divid- 
ed between  these  two  objects.  There  is  need  for  deep  searching  of 
heart  here.  For  we  are  assured  that  God  is  more  willing  to  give 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  than  earthly  parents  are  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  their  children.  There  is  no  limit  in  God’s  prom- 
ise as  to  what  we  may  ask  and  expect  with  assurance  to  receive, 
when  we  are  given  up  wholly  to  God’s  will.  “Whether  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come ; all  are  yours ; and  ye  are  Christ’s.”  Observe 
that  all  these  things  are  ours  only  when  we  are  Christ’s,  in  other 
words  when  we  are  wholly  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted 
entirely  to  His  service.  Such  being  the  grand  and  glorious  promise 
of  our  Father,  let  us  make  sure  of  its  attainment.  So  shall  we  fulfil 
the  end  of  our  calling,  and  rejoice  evermore  in  that  Savior,  “ who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 


DISCUSSION  ON  SABBATH  OBSERNANCE. 

(For  Paper  on  this  subject  see  pp.  .392 — 412). 

Rev.  J.  W.  Moore  : 

Napoleon  sent  in  an  oi’der  once  for  certain  provisions,  and  said 
this  order  must  be  filled  in  one  week.  It  must  be  done  ; is  and  bids 
are  out  of  fashion.  So  we  say  the  Sabbath  must  be  kept.  It  is  not 
ours  to  reason  why  or  to  what  extent.  It  is  among  God’s  commands, 
and  among  those  that  relate  to  himself.  They  are  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  We  must  preach  it  as  it  is  given.  Dr. 
Patton  says, — “ If  we  cut  a hole  for  the  cat,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
one  for  the  kitten.  If  one  grand  principle  or  miracle  is  proven  less  im- 
portant ones  follow  naturally.  Not  a jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from  the 
law.” 
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Up  to  Christ  the  command  to  keep  the  Sahhath  was  based  on 
the  creation ; now  it  is  based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tlie 
change  from  the  seventh  daj/  to  the  first  came  naturalh"  without  any 
specific  command. 

How  is  the  iSabbath  to  be  sanctified  ? is  the  all  important 
question. 

What  is  a good  definition  of  the  Sabbath  ? It  is  a day  in  whicli 
we  are  to  cease  from  all  work,  except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,, 
and  devote  our  time  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Eev.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher  ; 

The  experience  of  every  one  of  us  proves  how  vital  Sabbath  kee])- 
ing  is  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  Sabbath-breaking  is  the  first  step 
away  from  Christ.  Nothing  else  so  cuts  the  very  hamstrings  of 
Christian  power  and  usefulness.  Sabbath  breakers  are  not  soul- 
savers.  One  Sabbath-keeping  Christian  is  worth  more  to  the  Church 
than  ten  Sabbath-breakers.  Earnest  happy  Sabbath-keepers  grow 
in  grace  and  are  a power  in  winning  souls.  In  this  case  as  in  others 
it  is  true  that  God  honors  those  who  honor  Him. 

Examples  are  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 

Eev.  E.  H.  Van  Dyke: 

This  question  lies  very  near  our  hearts.  Sabbath  desecration 
has  robbed  us  of  our  power  in  Japan.  And  brethren  ! while  I 
tremble  at  the  thought,  before  God,  we  are  largely  responsible. 
Gladstone  said  it  was  the  duty  of  men  of  affairs  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  people  to  do  right  and  liard  for  them  to  do  wrong.  As  it  is  now, 
it  is  a hard  thing,  a very  hard  thing  indeed,  for  Japanese  Christians 
to  ])roperly  keep  the  Sabbath.  They  deserve  all  the  sympathy  and 
lielp  we  can  give  them.  Nay  ! it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  it  easy  for  them  ; and  one  way  in  which  we  can  effectually 
do  this,  is  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  transgress  God’s  holy  day 
with  impunity,  by  taking  a firm  stand  on  tliis  question. 

The  Conference  of  which  I am  a member  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution  at  its  last  annual  session, — “ Eesolved 
that  henceforth  no  person  be  baptized  who,  after  being  carefully 
taught  does  not  solemnly  promise  to  refrain  from  buying,  selling,  and 
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other  secular  ivork  on  the  Sahhatli ; and  that  no  person  he  received  into 
full  membership  who  does  not  faithfully  keep  this  promise.”  Other 
resolutions  were  also  passed  providing  a plan  whereby  delinquents 
already  in  the  Church  should,  by  patient  instruction  and  prayer,  be 
brought  to  this  standard,  or  expelled  fi-om  the  Church  according  to 
the  Discipline.  I do  hope  this  Conference  will  expi-ess  itself  on  this 
subject  with  no  uncei'taln  sound. 

Eev.  J.  B.  Hail  : 

This  question  relates  to  the  practical  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  all  agree  as  to  the  duty,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  secure  its  practical 
working  out.  A merchant  in  Shingu  said,  “ I had  a man  bring  me 
goods  six  ri  on  Sunday.  What  was  I to  do,  receive  them  or  not  ? I 
received  them,  but  told  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  they  would  not 
be  received.  He  did  not  bring  them  again  on  Sunday.” 

There  was  a man  in  one  of  our  Churches  that  was  an  umbrella- 
maker  for  another  man.  He  said  he  could  not  become  a Christian 
without  fasting  on  Sunday,  because  his  wages  were  fifty  sen  a month 
and  his  rice.  He  first  decided  that  he  could  not  become  a Christian, 
but  afterwards  decided  that  he  would,  though  he  had  to  fast  on 
Sunday.  He  went  to  his  employer  and  told  him  to  take  off  his 
Sunday  rice  and  that  part  of  the  fifty  sen  that  would  be  right  for 
his  failure  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  employer  did  so,  but  after  a 
short  time  returned  his  full  quota  of  rice  and  the  full  amount  of  the 
fifty  sen. 

There  was  a saw  filer  in  the  same  place  that  received  the  saws 
on  Sunday,  but  refused  to  file  them  till  Monday. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary: 

The  Sabbatli  is  a gift,  not  an  oppressive  yoke  nor  a tax  wrung 
by  a hard  master  from  unwilling  subjects.  We  should  emphasize  its 
positive  side.  The  Heavenly  Father  did  not  appoint  the  day  as  a 
troublesome  obstruction  to  the  activities  of  His  children,  but  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  rest  from  the  ordinary  round  of  toil. 
Oftener  than  saying,  “ You  must  not  do  this  or  that  on  Sunday,”^ 
should  we  point  out  what  we  can  do  because  the  day  gives  time  for 
gaining  great  blessings  in  the  church  and  at  home. 
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We  should  teach  principles  rather  than  lay  down  definite  rules. 
We  must  have  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  in  tlieir  difficulties. 
How,  for  instance,  shall  an  uneducated  pesisaut,  living  in  a place 
where  there  are  no  church  services,  keep  the  day  ? Reading  is  hard 
work  for  him ; utter  idleness  would  make  Sunday  the  most  useless 
and  most  irksYnne  day  of  the  week. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price: 

Do  we  missionaries  keep  the  Sahhath  as  we  should  ? How 
about  our  servants  ? How  about  travelling  to  distant  parts  of  the 
■city  on  the  Sabbath  ? Are  we  always  careful  to  set  a worthy  ex- 
ample ? I fear  not.  There  are  also  many  of  our  Japanese  evangelists 
who  do  not  teach  the  matter  as  they  ought  to.  The  people  ought  to 
he  taught  to  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  day  holy.  The 
early  Christians  always  stood  up  in  prayer  on  the  Sabbath  in  memory 
of  the  Lord’s  resurrection ; they  honored  the  Sabbath  and  rejoiced 
in  it. 

Mr.  E.  Snodgrass  : 

There  is  only  one  body  of  Christians  in  Japan  that  keeps  the 
Sahhath — only  one  body  that  pretends  to  keep  it.  No  other  body  of 
Christians  pretends  to  keep  it.  Christ  set  aside  the  Sabbath.  Christ 
did  not  enjoin  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  by  precept  the  Lord’s 
Day.  There  is  no  command  in  the  New  Testament  that  enjoins  us 
to  keep  either.  We  get  at  the  matter  by  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church.  The  services  of  the  Church  preclude  manual  labor. 

I know  of  one  large  manufacturing  establishment  that  closes  its 
doors  two  Sundays  in  a month  on  purely  physical  grounds.  Others 
are  following,  and  some  business  men  are  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  Sahhath  observance  a condition  of  Chm'ch 
membership. 

Bishop  Awdry  : 

• Even  among  those  who  urge  most  strongly  that  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  should  be  insisted  on  there  appears  to  be  a 
Avide  divergence.  Thus  one  speaker  tells  us  of  a Methodist  body 
which  has  resolved  with  full  concurrence  of  the  Japanese  that  no 
one  shall  be  baptized,  or  apparently  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
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( fellowship,  who  does  not  give  up  Sunday  work  altogether.  Another,. 

I apparently  on  the  same  side  tells  us  of  a h(,)y  in  the  post-office  who 
I bravely  resLsted  the  attempts  of  his  companions  to  lead  him  into 
t'  Sabbath-breaking,  and  by  this  Christian  courage  commanded  respect 
I'l  and  produced  a great  reform.  When  it  was  ordered  that  the  post- 
! office  should  be  opened  on  Sundays  for  the  sale  of  money  orders  and 
ii  he  could  not  escape  the  effect  of  the  rule  he  did  not  resign  his  post, 
il  but  his  good  conduct  at  home  had  so  won  the  heart  of  his  motlier, 
j;  -who  had  at  first  objected  strongly  to  his  being  a Christian,  that  she 
went  and  shared  his  work  at  the  post-office  in  the  Sunday  sale  of 
money  orders,  tlius  giving  him  half  his  Sundays  free ; and  this 
I'  loyalty  to  his  religion  had  a very  good  effect  in  the  office.  Tlie 
t reception  of  this  story  showed  that  not  the  narrator  only  but  many 
I others  look  upon  that  boy  as  a Christian  hero.  Yet  it  would  appear 
I that  he  would  be  excommunicated  for  selling  on  Sunday  by  the 
body  whom  the  former  speaker  represents.  And  there  are  harder 
i cases  than  liis.  He  might  have  given  up  his  employment,  but  what 
f of  the  boy  who  works  under  command  of  a heathen  father  in  that 
father’s  house  ? Is  he  to  have  the  choice  of  breaking  the  fiftli  com- 
mandment by  refusing  obedience  to  his  father,  or  of  being  refused 
baptism  because  he  does  not  observe  a certain  interpretation  of  the 
fourth  commandment  ? 

It  seems  plain  that  any  resolution  defining  Sabbath  duty  would 
I greatly  divide  the  meeting.  We  should  strive  for  a reverent  spiritual 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  but  not  make  it  a burden  ‘ by  our 
traditions.’ 

Eev.  J.  II.  Ballagh  : 

I second  and  fully  approve  these  resolutions, and  all  are  prob- 
ably of  the  same  opinion.  There  have  been  great  results  in  America 
from  these  Sabbath  unions.  The  Sabbath  question  is  now  one  of 
the  most  vital  Christian  questions  in  Japan.  We  sliould  teach  the 
people  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  How  shall  we  do  it  ? There  has 
been  a letting  down  on  tliis  question.  Formerly  all  converts  prom- 
ised to  keep  it  holy.  All  shops  were  closed.  How  is  it  now  ? Even 
some  elders  keep  shops  open.  It  is  time  to  redeem  the  Sabbath. 
Let  us  do  it. 


* Resolutions  see  pp.  39  and  40. 
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I am  of  the  strictest  sect,  hut  I am  no  slave  to  the  Sabhatli. 
But  I would  have  it  kept  holy. 

Rev,  Mr.  Lingle  (of  China): 

I think  we  should  ])e  careful  ahout  the  wording  of  these  resolu- 
tions. We  have  unconsciously  revised  tlie  Fourth  Commandment. 
We  have  called  the  day  the  Sabbath,  Sunday,  the  Lord’s  Day.  We 
should  decide  on  the  term.  We  should  not  use  these  terms  promis- 
cuously. I know  this  is  nut  the  popular  side,  but  it  does  not  always 
pay  to  be  on  the  popular  side. 

Rev.  K.  Hosokawa  : 

Excuse  my  broken  English.  I wish  to  testify  to  the  blessing  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  from  my  own  experience.  I am  a tent-mak- 
ing preaclier  in  Yotsuya,  Tokj’o.  I attend  to  my  secular  duties  six 
days  in  every  week  and  preach  twice  almost  every  Sunday.  Some  of 
my  congregation  wonder  how  I can  do  this,  but  I can  do  it.  I thinl: 
the  change  gives  me  the  rest.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  the  change  that 
gives  the  rest  but  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  gives  this  blessing,  I 
believe,  and  I feel  refreshed  on  Monday.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  age 
of  82  was  able  to  go  about  and  give  powerful  addresses  here  and 
there.  When  he  was  asked  by  some  one  how  he  could  do  that  at 
his  great  age,  he  replied,  “ there  is  no  other  secret  but  that  I 
have  kept  the  Sabbath  holy  from  my  youth.”  Now  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : man  is  selfish,  so  we  ought  to  appeal  to  his  selfishness  and 
urge  him  to  experience  the  blessing  of  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  for  the  master  said,  “ the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

S.  E.  Hager  : 

I do  not  quite  understand  the  two  items  in  the  resolutions. 
They  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  each  other.  Please  read  them,  and 
make  them  clear.  (This  was  done.) 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  so  much  interest  manifested  in 
this  subject.  I would  recommend  caution.  We  should  not  make 
the  Sabbath  a burden  as  it  once  was.  It  would  do  harm.  But  we 
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must  not  be  indifferent.  Indifference  means  opposition.  We  should 
take  a firm  stand  and  stand  there.  For,  it  is  my  conviction,  that 
the  time  has  come,  when  the  missionary  body  should  act,  and  act 
together  on  this  question. 

(For  text  of  these  Resolution  see  pp.  39  and  40.) 


SELF-SUPPORT:  PAST  METHODS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hail,  D.D.,  C.  P.  M.,  Wakayama. 

Our  Committee  on  Programme  has  given  us  a list  of  subjects 
that  stand  in  vital  ralation.  “ Fulness  of  the  Spirit,”  “ Self-sup- 
])ort,”  and  “ The  Evangelization  of  Japan  in  the  Present  Genera- 
tion.” Fulness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  self- 
support.  Self-support  is  a sine  qua  non  of  the  evangelization  of 
Japan  in  the  present  generation. 

Jesus  said,  “ You  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you.” 

Self-support  as  applied  to  a church  means  one  that  is  able  to 
supply  from  its  own  resources  all  that  is  required  for  its  perfection 
and  reproduction. 

The  things  needed  for  the  perfection  of  the  Church  are  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers,  ministers,  givers,  rulers,  etc. 
Tlie  grace  for  each  one  and  for  all  these  ofSces  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.  Where  there 
is  a Spirit-filled  church  no  matter  if  it  be  but  a few  unlearned 
fishermen  there  is  a church  that  has  abundant  resources  for  all  its 
needs.  Where  that  is  lacking  only  death  can  come  to  the  most 
richly  endowed  institution. 

“ Methods  of  the  Past  ” of  course  means  what  methods  have 
been  used  to  beget  and  nourish  the  spiritual  life  in  the  Church  until 
it  has  grown  so  vigorous  that  it  needs  no  aid  from  without. 

The  method  of  this  paper  will  be  to  sketch  very  briefly  some  of 
the  most  successful  missions  that  have  been  planted  in  the  world, 
see  liow  they  have  been  planted  and  nourished,  i.  e.  by  what  methods 
si»iritual  life  has  been  begotten  and  developed  into  \dgorous  life. 
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Christ  is  our  model.  As  a missionary,  i.  e.  one  sent,  He  was 
careful  to  do  only  what  he  saw  the  Father  do,  and  to  speak  only 
what  God  gave  him  to  speak.  But  of  God’s  message  be  kept  back 
nothing.  He  says  ‘‘ 11  things  that  I have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you.” 

He  had  only  one  care,  and  that  was  to  accomplish  the  work  God 
sent  him  to  do.  He  preached  to  the  multitudes,  and  from  those  who 
believed  on  him  he  chose  whom  he  would  and  taking  them  into  most 
intimate  relationship  with  himself  he  expounded  to  them  in  private 
what  be  taught  iu  public.  He  trained  them  and  instructed  them  in 
the  work  to  which  he  called  them. 

When  they  had  learned  their  lesson  he  left  them,  telling  them 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  wait  for  the  Holy  Ghost  whom  he  would  send 
upon  them.  Tliey  waited.  They  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost  quickened  tlie  seetl  patiently  sown  by  the  great 
Master  into  life.  And  as  the  Church  grew  there  came  fiom  its  midst 
all  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  for  its  own  perfection  and  exten- 
sion. 

Paul’s  method  was  like  that  of  Jesus.  He  was  himself  instruct- 
ed by  revelation  of  Christ.  He  was  tilled  with  and  led  by  the  Spirit. 
His  method  was  to  serve  God  witli  lowliness  of  mind,  with  tears  and 
trials.  He  did  not  shrink  from  declaring  unto  them  anything  that 
was  pi'otitable,  teaching  publicly  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying 
to  Jews  and  to  Greeks  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  gained  converts  he  ordained  them  elders.  He  charged 
^hese  elders  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the  flock,  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers. 

He  chose  also  a select  band  whom  he  took  into  the  closest  fel- 
lowship with  him,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  Gospel  which  he 
had  received  from  Christ. 

His  dependence  aside  from  his  own  faithfulness  in  giving  his 
message  was  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  board  on  which  he  relied  for 
the  wants  of  the  young  churches  was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  results  in  these  missions 
which  are  so  well  known  to  all.  I will  only  say,  where  the  spiritual 
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life  is  in  the  Church  it  will  develop  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  against  all  opposition. 

Most  interesting  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  study  of  ancient 
missions.  I can  only  glance  at  one,  viz,  the  mission  of  Patrick  to 
Ireland.  This  consecrated,  Spirit-filled  man  of  prayer  and  faith 
went  to  Ireland  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  of  family  and  friends 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  there.  His  method  was  to  as- 
semble the  people  by  beating  a drum,  and  to  tell  them  of  Christ  in 
such  a way  as  to  win  their  hearts  to  him.  Being  opposed  by  the 
Druid  priests  he  preached  Jesus  privately  to  the  chiefs  who  had 
power  to  do  him  most  harm.  These  he  won  for  Christ  and  they 
were  among  his  most  zealous  supporters  and  adherents. 

On  lands  given  him  for  this  purpose  he  established  monasteries 
which  were  at  once  colleges,  work-shops,  hospitals,  and  churclies. 
The  sons  of  the  rich  and  noble  were  taught  for  fees.  The  children 
of  the  poor  had  free  iiistruction  given  them ; but  all  rich  and  poor 
were  required  to  support  themselves  by  tilling  the  soil  or  following- 
trades.  The  lessons  inculcated  in  these  schools  both  in  theory  and 
practice  were  piety,  intelligent  reliance  on  God,  industry  and  frugali- 
ty- 

Patrick  looked  for  his  supply  of  pastors,  evangelists  and  teach- 
ers to  the  Church  through  the  schools  he  established. 

His  mission  was  self-supporting.  His  schools  were  built  and 
endowed  by  those  for  whom  he  labored.  The  results  of  his  work 
were, — he  found  Ireland  heathen,  he  left  it  with  the  apellation  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints.”  And  out  from  his  schools  went  forth  bands 
of  missionaries  such  as  that  of  Columba  with  his  twelve  associates, 
who  founded  the  monastery  on  Iona  Island  from  whence  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  Scotland,  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Euroiie ; and  Columbanus  with  his  associates  to  Burgundia,  and 
Germany  through  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached  from  the 
islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Ehine,  eastward  to  the  river  Inn  and  the 
Bohemian  forests,  and  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  still  farther  on  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  all  German  tribes  within  these  borders  were  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Christian  faith  as  it  was  taught  by  these  missionaries. 
These  missions  were  all  self-supporting  from  the  start  both  as  to 
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material  and  spiritual  supplies  or  became  so  at  a very  early  stage  of 
the  work. 

Leaving  the  ancient  missions  I now  notice  some  of  the  success- 
ful modern  missions.  Here  I can  only  name  a few  out  of  many 
where  a large  degree  of  entire  self-support  has  been  reached.  There 
is  the  Sierra  Leona  Mission  of  the  C.  M.  S.  begun  in  1820  which 
within  seven  years  after  its  planting  had  regenerated  Eegents-town, 
and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  had  ten  parishes  supporting  their  own 
pastors  besides  sending  out  and  supporting  six  missionaries  to  the 
unevangelized  tribes  beyond  the  Colony. 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  also  with  the  exception  of  the  overseer 
sent  out  from  Europe  is  entirely  self-supporting.  In  1880  tlrere 
were  38,000  Christians  in  a population  of  60,546,  or  over  one  half. 

The  mission  of  the  English  Congregationalists  to  Madagascar. 
The  Church  here  was  thrown  entirely  on  its  own  resources  fifteen 
years  after  its  2)lanting  and  for  twenty  seven  years  cut  off  all  outside 
resources.  During  that  period  the  Church  was  subjected  to  tlie  most 
bitter  and  unrelenting  persecution,  yet  she  grew  stronger,  and  coa- 
quered  tlie  land.  In  1880  the  Christians  in  Madagascar  numbered 
72,000.  They  maintained  900  schools  with  50,000  scholars,  together 
with  several  training  schools  and  colleges,  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Hawaian  Islands,  the 
history  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  In  speaking 
of  one  feature  of  the  methods  there  Rev.  0.  H.  Gulick  said,  “ There 
in  early  times  before  there  was  a circulating  currency  the  little 
school  boy  was  expected  to  bring  some  eggs,  some  shells  or  some  ber- 
ries to  pay  for  his  spelling  book,  his  slate  or  pencil.  The  idea  of 
self-help  is  learned  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual  or  the  Church.’’ 

The  mission  of  the  American  Baptists  to  the  Karens  of  Bassin. 
The  history  of  this  mission  as  written  by  Mr.  Carpenter  is  interesting 
not  only  as  missionary  literature,  but  because  here  is  a Mission  where 
the  principals  advocated  by  Dr.  Kevins  were  put  in  practice  long 
before  Dr.  Kevins  published  his  work. 

When  Mr.  Abbot  became  connected  with  this  mission  he  began 
to  advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  native  Church  should  not  only 
furnish  its  own  preachers  from  within  itself  but  the  Karen  Church 
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should  support  the  Kureii  minister.  He  says  “ Karens  must  sustain 
the  Karens,  is  a sentiment  I have  reiterated  to  oim  brethren  here. 
The  Clmrches  must  begin,  must  learn,  must  believe  and  feel  that 
that  IS  the  law  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.”  Four  yearn  after  the  above  was 
written  the  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Karen  Church  passed  this 
resolution.  “ We  brethren  are  agreed  that  for  preachers,  pastors  and 
ordained  ministers  we  should  spend  no  more  money  of  our  American 
brethren.  So  far  as  there  is  occasion  to  lielp  them  we  will  do  it 
ourselves.” 

Elders  and  school-teachers  were  appointed  by  the  missionaries 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  churches  and  after  a thorough  ex- 
amination. These  elders  and  teachers  were  taught  by  the  mission- 
aries during  the  rainy  seasons.  The  churches  supplied  the  traveling 
expenses  of  their  pastors,  and  sustained  them  in  scliool  and  also  when 
at  work  among  the  churches. 

When  the  Board  of  Missions  could  no  longer  aid  even  a training 
school  these  churches  in  their  deep  poverty  not  only  kept  up  all  their 
evangelistic  and  common-school  work  but  contributed  36,564  rupees 
to  build  and  endow  such  a school. 

From  1855  to  1879  the  number  of  churches  increased  from  55' 
to  92,  and  the  membership  from  5479  to  7818  and  this  in  spite  of 
defections  and  losses  by  the  scourge  of  cholera  and  fever.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  Christians  increased  from  one  rupee  and  eight  an- 
nas per  member  to  8 E.  and  12  A.  per  member. 

S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Tinnevelly. 

Bishop  Caldwels’  plan  was  to  make  the  congregation  the  centre 
around  which  all  work  moved.  He  set  himself  with  his  helpers  to' 
invite  individuals  personally  to  become  members  of  the  congregation,, 
and  when  ony  one  came  under  systematic  instruction  he  urged  him 
or  her  to  bring  in  their  friends  and  relations.  He  built  schools  not 
only  to  instruct  children,  but  that  he  might  have  a place  where  he 
could  invite  men  to  come  and  converse  on  religion  at  their  leisure. 
He  tried  to  induce  men  to  join  the  congregation  immediately.  He 
says,  “ I was  never  contented  to  work  myself  among  the  heathen,  nor 
even  with  my  catechists,  but  set  myself  to  stir  up  Christians,  includ- 
ing the  new  converts,  in  each  village  to  work  among  their  neighbors,. 
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and  to  help  them  form  themselves  into  organized  associations  fot 
evangelistic  purposes.  I made  them  promise  to  devote  some  specific 
time  to  this  work  ; if  possible  one  day  or  a part  of  a day  each  week  ; 
and  the  association  was  to  send  its  report  to  me  every  month.”  He 
required  each  catechist  to  plan  to  spend  one  day  each  week  in  person- 
al evangelistic  work,  and  to  take  along  a few  members  of  the  congre- 
gation in  order  that  he  might  initiate  them  in  the  best  methods  of 
earrying  on  the  woPk  and  prepare  them  for  carrying  it  on  alone. 
An  association  was  formed  for  evangelizing  the  western  portion  of  the 
district,  the  money  for  this  purpose  being  raised  among  the  natives. 
From  1841  to  1888  he  formed  129  coagregations  and  the  number  of 
persons  under  regular  instruction  was  81G7. 

Mission  of  the  American  Board,  Ceylon. 

Perhaps  no  modern  mission  has  attained  greater  success  in  the 
way  of  self-support  than  this  mission.  Eev.  G.  W.  Leich  says,  “■  The 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have  from  the  first  taught  the 
native  Christians  that  the  tenth  is  the  Lord’s.  As  native  churches 
were  organized  and  native  pastors  were  placed  over  them,  the  people 
were  expected  to  give  one  tenth  of  their  incomes  for  the  support  of 
their  own  churches.  Salaried  men  when  they  received  their  wages 
before  they  put  them  into  tlieir  pocket  counted  out  the  tenth  for  God. 
Farmers  when  they  beat  off  their  rice  set  aside  a tenth.  Every  tenth 
fruit  tree  was  God’s.  Women  when  they  cooked  the  rice  for  the 
family  took  out  a handful  or  two  and  set  it  aside  for  God  with  a 
prayer  They  have  found  that  this  daily  looking  into  the  face  of  God 
brings  them  a blessing,  and  that  the  nine-tenths  go  as  far  as  the  ten- 
tenths  did  before.  As  a result  of  this  systematic  giving  the  native 
Christians  now  have  twenty-three  churches,  with  native  pastors, 
nearly  all  supported  by  native  Christians ; and  those  that  are  not 
fully  self-supporting  are  fast  reaching  that  point.  Besides  supporting 
their  own  churches  the  native  Christians  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  native  Bible  Society,  Tract  Society,  Sunday-schools.  They 
have  organized  themselves  into  a Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  now 
have  about  twenty  foreign  missionaries  of  their  own,  the  brightest, 
most  earnest  native  Christians  of  their  own  numlrer,  whom  they  have 
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chosen  and  sent  out  to  the  regions  beyond  and  for  whose  support  tlie- 
native  Christians  are  responsible.  Every  church  of  a hundred  mem- 
bers has  the  luxury  of  supporting  a foreign  missionary  of  its  own. 

Self-support  has  proved  successful  in  Harpoot,  Turkey.  Miss 
Wheeler  says,  “ Many  a man  has  said  to  my  father  with  tears  ‘ you  did 
not  pauperize  us.’  ” Every  Church  was  taught  to  give  a portion  of 
the  salary  of  the  preacher  or  pastor  and  generally  became  self-support- 
ing in  five  years,  since  if  twenty  men  give  a tenth  the  preacher  is 
easily  supported.  Before  the  massacres  there  were  twenty-two  self- 
supporting  churches.  And  since  then  in  all  their  poverty  seven 
churches  have  come  up  to  self-support. 

In  schools  also  this  year  (1899)  over  $5,000  have  been  given  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  colleges  (schools  ?)  increased  to  998.  In 
these  schools  pupils  have  to  pay  tuition,  board  and  incidentals. 

Mission  in  Uganda. 

At  the  end  of  189.3  Mr.  George  U.  Pilkington  was  deeply  con- 
cerned for  himself.  He  said  afterwards,  “ If  it  had  not  been  that  God 
enabled  me  after  three  years  in  the  mission  field  to  accept  by  faith 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I should  have  given  up  the  work.  I 
could  not  have  gone  on  as  I was  then.  A book  by  David  the  Tamil 
evangelist  showed  me  that  my  life  was  not  right:  that  I had  not  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I had  consecrated  myself  hundreds  of 
times  but  I had  not  accepted  God’s  gift.  I saw  now  that  God  com- 
manded me  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Then  I read  : ‘ All  things 

whatsoever  ye  pray  and  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them, 
and  ye  shall  have  them  — and  claiming  this  promise  I received  the 
Holy  Spirit.” 

From  Dec.  8th  to  10th,  1893,  meetings  were  held  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  spiritual  life.  They  were  the  signal  for  a gracious  infilling 
and  out-flow  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in  power 
until  to-day.  The  method  of  reaching  the  people  was  through  read- 
ing houses,  through  teachers  and  Scripture  reading.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1894  there  were  not  twenty  of  these  reading  houses,  and 
they  were  small.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  there  were  over  two 
hundred  and  the  ten  largest  would  hold  4,500  persons.  Exclusive  of 
tlie  Capital  there  were  on  week  days  not  less  than  4,000  and  on 
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Sundays  20,000  hearers  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  teachers  paid  by  the 
native  church  went  out  in  April  (1894);  in  Dec.  there  were  191  of  these 
in  85  stations,  twenty  of  which  being  outside  of  Uganda  proper  were 
foreign  mission  stations.  Even  these  figures  cannot  represent  the 
whole  work,  nor  does  this  number  embrace  all  the  teachers  twenty  of 
whom  not  recorded  in  the  above  number  were  at  work  in  Jungs.  In 
1896  Mr.  Pilkington  reported  100,000  souls  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  Gospel,  half  of  them  able  to  read  for  themselves : two 
hundred  buildings  raised  by  native  Christians  in  which  to  worship 
and  read  the  AVord  of  God : two  hundred  native  evangelists  and 
teachers  wholly  supported  by  the  native  Church  : ten  thousand  New 
Testaments  in  circulation ; 6,000  souls  seeking  instruction  daily : 
number  of  candidates  for  baptism,  confirmation,  of  adherents  and 
teachers  more  than  doubling  each  year,  and  God’s  power  shown  by 
their  changed  lives.  The  latest  word  from  Uganda  is  that  of  Dr.  C. 
F.  Hartford-Battersby.  He  says  “ In  Uganda  is  a great  Cathedral  at 
the  top  of  a great  hill,  called  the  “ hill  of  peace,”  where  5,000  people 
assemble  Sunday  by  Sunday  to  hear  the  AVord  of  God  from  their  own 
people,  and  their  people  are  going  out  as  preachers  to  every  part,  and 
supporting  their  own  workers,  without  any  help  from  another 
country.” 

Presbyterian  Mission  in  Korea. 

Dr.  Underwood  sums  up  some  of  the  plans  followed  in  this 
mission  work  as  follows  : 

First.  Organization  as  simple  as  possible. 

Second.  Church  houses  planned  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  natives  to  build,  and  the  styles  of  houses  generally  used. 

Third.  AVe  try  to  place  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen,  upon  the  Christians.  Our  aim  is  that  every  Christian 
shall  become  a worker.  AVe  try  to  make  every  one  feel  that  it  is  his 
privilege  to  tell  others  of  Christ,  and  in  fact,  we  refuse  to  receive  in- 
to church  membership  a man  or*  woman  who  tell  us  that  he  or  she  has 
never  tried  to  lead  others  to  Christ.  As  a result,  from  a number  of 
congregations  the  most  intelligent  Christians  will  be  sent  out  to  other 
places : in  some  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  natives,  in  some 
cases  they  pay  their  own  exi)enses. 
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FourOi.  Church  schools  are  established  when  the  case  warrants 
it.  These  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  missionary  in 
charge,  the  elder,  deacon  or  steward  as  the  case  may  be.  The  aim  of 
the  mission  is  to  make  all  these  schools  entirely  self  supporting,  they 
are  patronized  both  by  Christians  and  outsiders  and  are  a valuable 
evangelistic  agency. 

Fifth.  The  mission  aims  to  provide  a higher  school  for  the  boys 
from  the  lower  schools.  It  is  expected  that  the  mission  will  have  to 
provide  the  foreign  and  native  teachers  and  the  plant  for  such  schools. 
But  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  pay  for  their  board  and  supply  all 
incidental  expenses. 

Sixth.  The  problem  of  training  native  workers  is  not  yet  fully 
solved.  However  the  missionaries  meet  the  native  workers  i.e.  leaders 
of  the  church  once  or  twice  per  year  for  conference,  Bible  study  and 
for  practical  work.  The  class  thus  met  last  year  numbered  250. 

Besides  the  missionaries  on  their  tours  take  with  them  a number 
of  these  leaders.  The  expenses  of  these  men  are  borne  sometimes  by 
themselves,  sometimes  by  their  churches,  and  sometimes  by  the 
missionary.  In  this  way  the  men  receive  a practical  training  in 
preaching  and  organization  that  they  could  get  in  no  other  way.  The 
foreign  missionary  with  such  a company  has  his  peripatetic  school, 
and  generally  finds  himself  forced  to  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
on  alniiost  every  subject  and  in  almost  every  science.  The  aim  of 
the  missionary  is  to  take  the  picked  leaders,  and  by  means  of  tins 
summer  and  winter  training  and  Bible  classes,  supplemented  by  the 
practical  training  obtained  in  these  mission  tours,  to  train  up  a class 
of  thoroughly  equipped  leaders,  well  grounded  in  the  faith  that  is  in 
them. 

Seventh.  Books,  Bibles  are  sold  not  given  to  the  natives. 

Eighth.  Medicine  is  given  to  the  poor  but  the  rich  are  expected 
to  pay  full  price  for  medicine  and  visits  to  their  homes.  After  fifteen 
years  work  in  Korea  the  Presbyterian  Churches  that  have  followed  this 
system  are  able  to  report  166  self-supporting  churches  out  of  188  with 
a baptised  membership  of  3,000,  contributing  during  this  year  nearly 
7,000  yen  and  almost  entirely  supfwrting  and  carrying  on  their  own 
work. 
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I turn  now  to  Japan. 

An  extensive  correspondence  on  this  subject  reveals  the  fact  that 
•eleven  missions  have  no  policy  looking  to  self-support,  fourteen 
missions  pay  pastors  and  evangelists  from  mission  funds.  Ten  missions 
require  native  Christians  to  pay  part  of  evangelists’  salaries.  Four 
missions  require  the  chuches  to  pay  all  of  their  pastors’  salaries.  Seven 
missions  require  the  churches  to  pay  a part  of  their  pastors’  salaries. 
Three  missions  require  a monthly  report  from  evangelists. 

Tlie  mission  that  leads  all  others  in  the  matter  of  self-support  in 
Japan  is  that  of  the  American  Board.  There  have  grown  out  of  the 
work  of  the  of  this  mission  33  self-supporting  churches.  The  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  follows  next  with  25  churches.  The  Nippon  Sei 
Kokwai  next  with  five.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  each 
report  three.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  Salvation  Army 
-each  have  two,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churcli  one. 

As  to  the  methods  by  wl)ich  the  results  have  been  reached  in  the 
churches  of  the  A.  B.  C.  M.  I have  only  time  to  give  that  outlined  by 
Mr.  Sawayarna  for  developing  the  gift  of  giving. 

“ All  giving  according  to  their  means.  A regular  time  for  giving. 
The  amount  set  as  the  minimum  sum,  one  tenth  of  the  income.” 
The  church  of  which  he  was  pastor  was  I think  the  first  self-support- 
ing church  in  that  mission.  Before  its  membership  reached  one 
hundred  it  not  only  supported  its  own  pastor  but  planted  and  sustain- 
ed a church  at  Koriyama  besides  contributing  to  the  Girls’  School 
and  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Kumiai  Churches. 

Also  that  of  Mr.  Ishiwara.  He  said  to  his  church  raise  what 
you  can.  Divide  into  two  equal  parts.  Give  me  one  half  for  my 
salary  and  use  the  rest  for  your  church  work. 

Summation. — From  a very  cursory  study  of  missions,  ancient  and 
modern,  I conclude  that  the  first  requisite  toward  planting  a self- 
supporting  mission  is  a missionary  who  like  Christ  speaks  what  he 
knows  and  testifies  what  he  has  seen  and  learned  of  God.  Who 
-declares  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  As  Christ  says  “ It  is  not  you  that 
speaks  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaks  in  you.” 
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2nd.  Men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tarry  until  you  are  endued 
with  power.” 

3rd.  Reliance  on  God.  By  this  I mean  that  the  missionary 
himself  must  “ seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,” 
i.  e.  do  what  God  tells  him  to  do,  looking  to  God  to  supply  all  his 
need  “ according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.”  And  he 
must  also  teach  the  churches  to  rely  on  God  and  obey  every  call  of 
God  to  duty. 

4th.  The  Spirit’s  gifts  to  the  Church  are  to  he  cultivated.  Christ 
took  his  disciples  with  him  and  trained  them  in  responsibility.  His 
chosen  preachers  and  pastors  he  took  with  him  on  his  preaching  tours, 
he  instructed  them  privately,  he  sent  them  out  alone  to  the  work,  he 
heard  their  reports,  he  corrected  their  mistakes.  He  was  their  Friend^ 
Teacher,  Lord.  In  this  way  he  stirred  up  the  gift  that  was  in  them. 
He  also  took  his  givers  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  himself  and  his 
disciples  of  their  substance.  Thus  he  developed  in  them  the  grace  of 
giving.  No  missionary  should  be  content  to  show  what  Christianity 
can  do  for  a people.  He  should  strive  to  show  what  it  can  do  through 
them.  This  method  is  well  illustrated  in  the  mission  of  Patrick  and 
Columba,  Columbanus,  Ulfilas,  the  American  Baptist  Mission  among 
the  Karens,  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Korea. 

.5th.  Responsibility  must  be  laid  on  the  Church  and  the  native 
ministry.  Paul  laid  on  Timothy  the  responsibility  of  developing  in 
the  church,  the  temporal  care  of  their  ministers  in  these  instructions, 
“ Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor, 
especially  they  who  labor  in  work  and  doctrine.  For  the  Scripture 
saith,”  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,  and  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  And  Christ  laid  the  burden  of  the 
work  of  teaching  all  nations  on  his  apostles  and  disciples.  Their  sole 
outfit  for  the  work  being  a knowledge  of  Christ  and  power  from  on 
high. 

6th.  Schools  are  a matter  of  course  for  the  training  of  the  chosen 
leaders.  Christ,  Paul,  Patrick  and  all  successful  missions,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  used  them, — but  schools  to  train  in  and  for  their  work. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  Japan  is  now  ripe  for  a strong  move 
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toward  self-support.  The  Japanese  Church  is  urging  it.  Missions  desire 
it.  Churches  adopt  it.  Let  us  seek  it  in  a full  receiving  of  power. 


DISCUSSION. 

Eev.  F.  W.  Voegelein,  E.  A.,  Tokyo  : 

The  general  sentiment  of  this  body  seems  to  he  strongly  in  favor 
of  self-support.  So  much  so,  that  I feel  disposed  to  take  my  stand  on 
the  other  side,  and  say  a word  in  favor  of  supporting  from  abroad 
weak  Japanese  churches.  It  has  been  saiil  from  this  platform,  that  no 
Japanese  church  should  have  a pastor  unless  it  is  able  to  support  him, 
and  this  remark  was  heartily  applauded  by  this  Conference.  I must, 
th^efore,  expect  no  applause  if  I say,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible, 
for  a great  majority  of  our  Japanese  churches,  to  support  their  own 
pastor  and  bear  all  the  church  expenses.  Is  it  wrong  to  help  these 
struggling  churches  from  abroad  ? In  the  paper,  to  which  we  have 
just  listened,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  to 
St.  Partrick  etc.  Now  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the 
weaker  churches  received  support  from  the  stronger.  If  it  was  right, 
in  that  age,  for  Western  churches  to  help  the  Eastern  ; for  the  church 
at  Antioch,  for  instance,  to  send  money  to  Jerusalem,  why  should  it 
be  wrong  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  time  ? In  America 
hundreds  of  weak  churches  in  the  West  have  received  support,  for 
years,  from  Eastern  churches,  and  they  could  not  have  developed  and 
prospered  as  they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  such  help.  If  it  was  right, 
for  churches  in  New  York  to  help  young  churches  in  California,  can  it 
be  wrong  for  churches  in  San  Francisco  to  help  struggling  churches  in; 
Tokyo 

In  Japan  we  are  confronted  by  peculiar  ditiiculties, — and  with 
poverty  all  around  us.”  We  know,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  samurai, — from  w'hom  the  majority  of  our  converts  come, 
are  veiw  poor,  so  that  they  scarcely  know  how  to  make  “ends  meet.” 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  much  from  those  that  have  but  little  ? On 
the  whole,  I believe,  that  Japanese  Christians  contribute  as  liberally, 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  Christians  in  other  countries.  But 
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when  poor  people  search  in  their  big  sleeves  for  their  last  rzw,  and 
give  this  for  the  Lord’s  cause,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  do  more. 
Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  supporting  Japanese  churches 
from  abroad,  and  as  “ proof  ” that  the  churches  are  able  to  support 
themselves,  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  liberal  support  of  the 
Buddhist  temples.  But  I find  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  worshipers 
at  thase  temples  give  rhis  only.  However,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  it  is,  as  it  were,  like  a steady  rain, — dripping  all  day  long,  and 
this  at  last  counts  up.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  Kwannon  temple  at 
Asakusa.  Tlie  Buddhists  have  the  millions.  Were  the  situation  re- 
versed, so  that  we  had  the  millions  and  they  had  the  few — the  Budd- 
hist priests  would  very  soon  land  in  Nirvana.  The  sainted  Dr. 
Christlieb  spoke  of  a threefold  conversion,  namely  of  the  head,  the 
heart  and  the  purse.  The  trouble  with  many  Japanese  is  that  they 
have  no  purse,  and  in  such  a case,  a German  proverb  says,  Wo  nichts 
ist  da  hai  der  Kaiser  sein  Redd  verloren.” — Where  there  is  nothing 
the  Kaiser  has  lost  his  authority.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  all  should  give  according  to  their  means.  More  than  this  the 
Bible  requires  of  no  one.  That  the  Japanese  ought  to  bear  their  own 
expenses,  wherever  they  ai’e  able  to  do  so,  is  no  more  than  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  no  foreign  help  should  be  given,  save  where  they 
can  obviously  not  bear  all  their  church  expenses  themselves. 

Rev.  Walter  Andrews  : 

This  next  to  the  devotional  subjects  is  the  most  important  subject 
that  comes  before  us  at  this  conference.  It  is  more  or  less  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  congregations.  There  are  now  444 
organized  churches  in  Japan,  and  of  these  only  83  are  self-supporting 
in  25  years.  All  the  rest  are  getting  their  food  from  a foreign  source. 
I am  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Underwood  in  Korea. 
When  I first  heard  of  it  I had  an  account  of  it  translated  and  circu- 
lated ; through  this  and  other  steps  which  have  been  taken  14  of  our 
churches  have  set  out  toward  self-support.  I should  like  to  move  that 
a special  committee  be  chosen  on  this  subject.  We  want  to  let  no 
uncertain  sound  go  forth  from  this  conference.  We  want  our  congre- 
gations to  “ arise  and  walk.” 
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Eev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  D.  : 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  it  is  a little  unfortunate 
that  so  little  time  is  left  for  the  other  side,  that  is,  the  dangers  of  a 
radical  policy  of  self-support,  and  the  good  results  that  may  be  attain- 
ed without  such  a policy.  We  have  not  a few  churches  which  have  a 
noble  record  for  self-support  without  any  such  radical  policy  or  strict 
rules.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  shovv  cases  (not  imaginary,  but  real 
ones)  where  adhesion  to  a strict  policy  of  self-support  would  certainly 
have  done  harm.  In  this  country  the  chief  supporters  of  a church  are 
often  of  the  movable  class  of  the  population,  as  teachers  and  officials. 
When  the  people  of  means  in  a church  move  away,  and  a wave  of 
reaction  checks  the  growth  of  Christianity  for  a time,  a church  which 
has  been  fully  self-supporting  may  be  left  where  it  cannot  possibly 
support  itself  except  by  dispensing  with  a pastor.  In  such  a case 
“ self-support  ” is  pretty  sure  to  mean  slow  death  ; we  may  report  the 
church  as  self-supporting,  but  it  is  likely  to  have  only  a name  to  live. 
A little  help  to  such  a church  for  a time  may  be  the  best  means  to 
secure  real  self-support  again.  Again  ‘‘  self-support”  in  a city,  where 
rents  are  high,  which  results  in  the  church  hiding  itself  in  some  obscure 
corner  may  not  be  the  best  means  to  plant  a really  active  and  working- 
church  in  that  city.  Again,  if  a missionary  opens  a pnjaching  place 
and  gr-adually  gathers  a few  believers  around  it,  must  he  deprive  them 
of  church  organization  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  work 
without  help,  or  shall  he  threw  the  whole  burden  upon  them  the 
moment  there  are  enough  of  them  to  be  formed  into  a church  ? These 
may  be  called  exceptions,  but  my  point  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
flexible  policy  which  can  easily  be  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  circumstances 
than  to  have  a fixed  system  to  which  all  sorts  of  excej-)tions  have  to  be 
made  in  practice  if  serious  loss  is  to  be  avoided.  Is  it  our  aim  to  be 
able  to  report  100  per  cent  of  the  churches  self-supporting,  or  to  pro- 
pagate Christianity  ? 

Eev.  Otis  Cary  : 

When  this  subject  is  discussed,  those  who  favor  the  use  of  foreign 
funds  usually  say  that  they  are  as  desirous  as  any  to  secure  self- 
support,  but  it  must  be  attained  gradually.  Their  policy  has 
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prevailed  in  Japan.  Has  it  resulted  in  marked  advance  towards 
what  they  declare  to  he  their  aim  ? In  1878,  27  per  cent  of  the 
churches  were  self-supporting  ; now,  only  19  per  cent.  At  this  rate 
of  progress  when  shall  we  reach  our  destination  ? ‘‘  How  far  is  it  to 

Taunton  ?”  asked  the  traveler.  “ Well,  if  you  keep  straight  ahead, 
its  a little  over  24,999  miles ; but  if  you  turn  around  and  go  in  the 
other  direction,  it  is  less  than  a mile.”  We  must  face  about.  No 
pastor  of  a church,  and,  as  a rule,  no  resident  evangelist,  should  be 
supported  by  foreign  funds.  The  few  employed  by  a mission  should 
be  wholly  under  its  control.  The  desire  to  have  their  own  evangelist 
will  spur  the  Christians  to  exertions  for  gaining  what  otherwise  they 
cannot  have. 

Those  opposed  to  such  views  adduce  exceptional  cases  of  places 
suddenly  impoverished  and  ask  if  we  will  let  these  afflicted  churches 
perish.  Few  of  us  are  so  radical  as  to  deny  that  there  may  now  and 
then  be  reason  for  special  help ; but  we  do  object  to  having  these 
exceptional  cases  dictate  the  general  policy,  as  they  are  often  made 
to  do. 

In  Japan,  if  anywhere,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a policy  of 
self-support.  The  Christians  come  from  classes  of  average  financial 
ability.  The  Japanese  desire  independence,  and  this  can  be  complete 
only  where  there  is  self-support.  The  Japanese  are  generous  givers 
to  that  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Ask  the  Christians  how  much  the  average  unbeliever  pays  for 
sahe,  for  tobacco,  and  for  his  religion.  Thus  you  may  lead  them  to 
see  that  if  they  are  willing  to  do  as  much  for  the  Gospel  as  they  once 
did  for  these  things,  it  will  not  require  a very  large  company  of 
believers  to  attain  self-support. 

Rev.  William  Imbrie,  D.D.  : 

Dr.  Learned  is  perfectly  right.  It  sometimes  happens  at  home 
that  a church  is  suddenly  brought  into  financial  straits  by  the 
removal  of  members  who  have  done  much  for  its  support.  But  for 
two  reasons  the  churches  in  Japan  are  peculiarly  liable  to  such 
occurrences.  In  many  of  the  Japanese  churches,  the  chief  supjiorters 
have  been  offlcials,  or  offlcers  in  the  army  or  nav}" ; and  these  are  tlie 
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very  ones  that  are  likely  to  he  called  upon  to  change  their  residences. 
But  besides  this,  especially  in  the  cities,  most  of  the  church  members 
are  not  the  old  residents  of  the  places  ; but  persons  who  have  come 
from  elsewhere,  often  for  a more  or  less  temporary  sojourn.  Wliy 
this  is  so,  is  so  well  known  that  I need  not'  pause  to  explain  it.  The 
result  is  that  to  a degree  that  is  not  found  in  most  places  at  home, 
members  of  the  churches  ai-e  birds  of  passage.  I know  of  a church  that 
is  just  now  suffering  from  one  of  these  causes.  It  is  a good  church 
that  for  several  years  has  been  entirely  self-supporting ; bat  under 
existing  conditions  the  people  can  not  pay  their  pastor  a living  salary. 
If  the  mission  can  tide  it  over  the  present  difficulty,  the  pastor  can 
remain  and  work  to  bring  the  church  once  more  to  self-support ; but 
if  the  mission  can  not  do  this,  the  pastor  must  go.  And  a flock 
without  a shepherd  is  as  badly  off  in  Japan  as  it  was  in  Judea. 

Mr.  Cary  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  churches  in 
general  are  not  advancing  to  self-support  so  rapidly  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  last  General  Conference.  That  is  true,  but  there  is 
a good  reason  for  it.  At  that  time,  and  for  a number  of  years  after- 
wards, there  was  a great  wave  carrying  Christianity  on  its  crest. 
Men  flocked  into  the  churches,  and  churches  paid  their  pastors, 
twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  yen  a month,  when  yen  were  worth  nearly 
twice  what  they  now  are.  The  question  of  self-support  was  solving 
itself;  and  if  that  state  of  things  had  continued,  the  question  would 
now  have  been  solved.  Then  came  what  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
the  Keaction ; and  churches  which  once  had  a hundred  members  at 
present  may  not  have  more  than  thirty  or  forty.  The  problem  now 
presented  is  in  many  particulars  the  problem  of  the  down- town 
church  in  New  York.  The  chief  difference  is  that  in  New  York 
the  people  have  moved  from  down-town  to  up-town ; in  Japan 
they  have  moved  out  of  the  Church  and  back  into  the  world. 

The  question  of  self-support  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the 
greatest  importance ; but  in  order  to  profitable  discussion  it  is 
essential  that  the  meaning  in  which  the  term  is  used  should  be 
clearly  defined.  In  fact,  it  is  employed  in  widely  differing  senses  ; 
and  this  has  been  at  home  the  occasion  of  much  misunderstanding. 
What  is  meant  by  a self-supporting  church  By  some  it  is  used  in 
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the  sense  in  -which  it  is  cominonlv  used.  A self-supporting  church 
is  a church  that  maintains  a building  fitted  for  its  needs,  pays  a 
pastor  a living  salary,  and  is  a body  organized  for  work.  By  others 
the  term  is  used  of  a group  of  believers  without  most  of  the  helps  to 
Christian  living  that  call  for  Christian  giving,  provided  only  that 
they  receive  no  financial  aid  from  a mission.  What  then  is  meant 
by  the  expression,  a self-supporting  church  ? Until  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  fixed,  discussion  is  not  intelligent  or  to  the  point, 

Kt.  Rev.  W.  Awdry,  D.D,  : 

There  is  great  need  to  press  forward  self-support ; yet  it  may  be 
a comfort  to  some  to  know  that  in  the  Australian  branch  of  the  Eno-- 
lish  Church,  the  two  dioceses  in  which  I lately  made  encpiiry,  support 
themselves  on  contributions  averaging  about  5 shillings  a head  from 
man,  woman  and  child  among  the  church  members.  In  the  Nijipon 
Sei  Kokwai  the  contributions  for  man,  woman  and  child  average 
just  over  half  that  sum,  while  the  average  income  of  the  Australian 
and  his  cost  of  living  must  be  several  times  that  of  the  Japanese. 
Each  Japanese  Christian  therefore  is  contributing  much  more  in 
proportion  to  his  income  than  each  Australian,  and  it  is  not  his  want 
of  liberality,  but  the  smallness  of  the  congregations  at  this  early 
stage  that  accounts  for  the  church  in  Japan  being  as  yet  so  far  from 
complete  self-support. 

Rev,  W.  B.  Parshley  : 

I believe  in  apostolic  succession.  One  thing  that  the  apostles 
believed  was  that  laymen  as  well  as  elders  and  deacons  have  part  in 
constituting  a church.  I protest  against  the  idea  that  a body  of 
believers  mast  have  a paid  pastor  of  its  own  in  order  to  be  a church. 

Rev.  T,  E.  Sckumaker  : 

The  question  of  self-support  is  a question  of  principle.  The 
principle  is  that  each  church  should  do  all  it  can  and  that  is  what  we 
want.  We  must  help  until  by  doing  this,  they  can  support  themselves. 
Teach  giving  carefully.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  little  of 
“ Thou  shalt  ” and  “ Thou  shalt  not.”  Christ  had  a better  way 
than  that.  He  teaches  and  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prompt  the 
doing.  Cultivate  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches  and  teach  care- 
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fully  the  duty  of  giving  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  them  to  give. 
I have  found  that  tlie  Japanese  are  willing,  provided  they  are  proper- 
ly taught  and  led. 

i Rev.  Theodore  M.  MacNahi  ; 

I should  he  sorry  if  this  conference  should  do  any  thing  to 
encourage,  on  the  basis  of  mere  theory,  the  withholding  of  necessary 
help.  There  is  a church  in  an  important  place  near  Tokyo  which  was 
! self-supporting  and  the  work  went  on  well.  But  some  of  the  chief 

supporters  died  and  some  moved  away  and  in  the  absence  of  others 
I sufficiently  well  off  to  take  their  jilaces  financially  the  church  could 

I no  longer  sustain  itself,  and  appealed  to  our  mission  for  help.  Should 

we  in  such  a case  refuse  the  funds,  and  thus  cripple  the  church  and 
seriously  limit  its  usefulness  ? Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent 
occmrence.  I should  be  very  sorry,  I repeat,  to  have  anything  said  or 
done  here  that  might  lead  to  a Board’s  or  a Mission’s  insisting  upon 
a position  still  more  extreme  than  that  already  taken. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Bennett,  D.l). : 

I heg  leave  in  this  connection  to  accentuate  the  need  of  a deep 
spiritual  life  on  the  part  of  church  and  pastor — a need  already 
referred  to  two  or  three  times  to-day.  There  is  no  surer  solution  of 
the  i)roblem  of  self-support  than  by  the  infusion  of  spiritual  life. 
The  sickly  church  and  the  one  not  answering  to  such  a name  but 
marked  by  many  evidences  of  anaemia,  is  sure  to  find  self-support 
a distasteful  problem  and  one  hard  to  grapple  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  proportion  as  life  flows  in,  the  difficulty  of  consecrat- 
ing money  to  the  Lord  becomes  less  and  less  apparent.  We  have  a 
little  l)and  of  believers — a branch  of  our  Yokohama  church  at 
Ivawasaki.  Some  years  ago,  with  considerable  self-sacrifice  they 
erected  a very  simple  chapel  without  the  aid  of  mission  funds.  They 
did  not  purchase  the  land,  and  until  recently  have  not  felt  able  to 
])ay  ground-rent.  Less  tlian  a year  ago  one  of  the  most  spiritually 
minded  of  our  theological  students  went  there  as  their  preacher. 
Not  long  after,  the  believers  said  that  they  would  pay  their  ground 
rent.  Still  later  the  preacher  told  me  that  he  would  not  need  his 
salary  from  mission  money  as  the  believei’S  had  agreed  to  pay  him 
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■eiglit  yen  a mouth  for  the  support  of  himself  and  wife.  Tliis  they 
have  continued  to  do.  This  last  Sunday  they  gave  me  the  money 
to  cover  my  expenses  there  for  communion  service,  saying  that  they 
had  determined  to  take  up  a Sunday  collection  like  other  churches, 
and  to  give  it  month  hy  month  to  pay  the  missionary’s  expenses  wlien 
he  came  to  administer  the  ordinance.  Tlii.s  little  body  of  believers 
does  not  practically  number  more  than  eight  or  nine  poor  people, — a 
doctor  and  his  wife,  a Japanese  tailor  and  his  wife,  a blind  sham- 
pooer  {amma),  and  his  wife  and  two  or  three  other  women.  The 
self-sacrificing  conduct  and  faithful  preaching  of  Mr.  Mitamura  are 
the  explanation  of  the  change,  and  his  deep  spirituality  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter. 

Kev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

Quoting  numbers  is  not  of  very  much  value  to  us.  Many  churches 
are  small  and  a number  of  them  are  required  to  make  up  the 
numbers  of  one  large  church.  In  Osaka  there  are  26  preaching-places 
and  churches  but  only  seven  are  self-supporting,  and  about  half  of  all 
the  Christians  are  in  these  seven  churches. 

Key.  Mr.  Yoshiyasu  Hiraiwa  : 

I am  now  working  in  Kofu  as  pastor  of  a Methodist  church, 
which  was  not  a self-suiDporting  one  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  now 
gives  600  yen  to  the  pastor,  5 or  6 yen  for  miscellaneous  ex^ienses  every 
month,  123  yen  this  j^ear  to  the  missionary  society,  and  116  yen  for 
repairs.  All  depends  on  how  you  train  your  people.  Missionaries 
may  go  to  two  extremes  ; they  may  iiijm-e  the  cause  of  self-support 
by  giving  too  much  help,  or  they  may  do  so  by  luithdrawing  the  help 
entirely.  The  true  way  is  to  give  help  in  a moderate  and  encourag- 
ing way'  and  to  train  the  people. 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest,  D.D.  : 

We  have  12  stations  and  52  places  worked  by  pastors  or  evang- 
elists. Only  five  give  nothing.  These  2000  Christians  altogether 
give  3500  yen.  We  have  just  asked  them  to  increase  to  5000.  If 
they  do  this  we  shall  soon  have  many  more  self-supporting  churches. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price  : 

Five  years  ago  our  mission  paid  pastors’  salary  and  house  rent 
for  our  church  in  Kobe.  Kow  the  church  is  entirely  self-suj)porting. 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPER. 

Be  Filled  with  the  Spirit. 

Rev  Barclay  F.  Buxton,  C.  M.  S.,  Matsuye. 

Such  is  God’s  command  to  each  one  of  ns.  One  who  fears  Him 
and  trembles  at  His  word,  cannot  but  seek  in  prayer  to  have  this 
fulfilled  in  him.  One  who  loves  Him  will  be  sure  to  desire  to  keep 
this  commandment.  If  one  is  diligently  hearkening  to  His  voice  He 
is  sure  to  say  to  one, — “ I will  send  the  Comforter  to  thee.  Open  thy 
mouth  wide,  and  I will  fill  it.  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit.” 

This  is  God’s  command.  It  is  not  left  to  our  choice  whether  we 
will  be  filled  or  not.  It  is  not  a mere  privilege  which  we  may  enjoy 
or  not  according  to  our  tastes  or  convenience  or  training.  It  ought  to 
be  the  normal  Christian  life,  and  we  cannot  live  below  it  without 
sullying  His  glory  and  getting  eternal  loss.  And  more  than  that. 
It  is  God’s  command  which  no  one  can  neglect  witliout  being  disobed- 
ient to  Him.  Any  Christian  that  does  not  experience  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  is  unfaithful  to  His  Lord,  and  culpably  negligent  of  God’s 
choicest  gift  of  grace.  When  God  is  inviting  him  to  come  and  enjoy 
the  heavenly  feast  now,  he  is  making  excuse  feeling  that  he  has  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to.  And  thus  he  is  unbelieving  toward 
God,  and  is  content  to  be  lukewarm  in  God’s  service,  when  he  might 
be  a flame  of  fire. 

How  many  there  are  who  thus  stagnate  in  their  spiritual  lives, 
instead  of  stirring  themselves  up  to  lay  hold  of  all  that  God  has  to 
give  them  ! They  excuse  theiaselves  by  trying  to  believe  the  untruth 
that  they  received  all  that  there  is  to  receive  at  their  conversion  and 
so  they  argue  that  there  is  no  need  to  forget  past  blessings  and  reach 
forth  unto  things  that  they  as  yet  have  not  known.  And  so  they 
continue  weak  and  lifeless  in  soul,  content  with  the  remembranee  of 
past  blessings,  instead  of  having  a present  living  experience  of  grace  ; 
satisfied  with  the  outward  service  of  God,  but  with  no  life  and  power 
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that  betoken  a present  walk  witli  God,  and  a present  partaking  of  His 
grace. 

Well  may  we  search  our  own  hearts  in  this  matter,  and  judge 
ourselves  in  the  light  of  God.  Let  us  not  judge  of  what  it  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit  by  our  own  past  experiences,  but  in  the  light  of 
God  let  us  try  to  discern  His  great  meaning.  In  that  light  we  cannot 
but  see  that  there  are  signs  everywhere  that  many  have  not  received 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  What  feebleness  in  service  there  is  ! How 
much  labor  expended  with  little  or  no  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
How  little  joy  in  prayer  ! or  power  to  pray  so  that  answers  are  received  t 
How  little  divine  light  received  directly  through  the  word  ! How 
Micah’s  word  is  fulfilled, — Night  shall  be  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not 
have  a vision.  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  for  there  is  no  answer 
of  God.”  (III.  6,  7.)  How  little  mourning  over  sinners ! God  still 
calls  to  weeping  and  to  mourning  and  to  girding  on  of  sackcloth. 
How  little  such  deep  feeling  there  is  ! Oh  that  we  may  see  the  poverty 
and  shallowness  of  much  that  is  called  Christian  life.  The  whole  of 
religion  is  love  and  yet  how  little  burning  love  there  is  either  towards 
God  or  towards  man.  Because  we  come  short  in  these  things,  God’s 
holy  name  is  being  blasphemed  on  earth  through  us. 

Is  it  not  time  to  repent  and  seek  that  which  is  our  supreme  need 
— the  filling  of  the  Spirit  ? Let  us  be  determined  to  seek  until  wG' 
find.  Let  us  not  dare  to  go  back  to  our  work  until  we  have  been 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  -with  fire.  God  has  given  us  this 
time  as  an  opportunity  of  repentance  and  of  receiving  new  life  and 
power.  Let  the  time  past  suffice  us  for  our  weakness  and  deadness 
and  shortcoming.  Let  us  arise  and  shake  ourselves  from  the  dust. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  receive  from  God  this  choicest  gift  of  his  grace  to 
us — the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  one  great  hindrance  that  often  prevents  earnest  seeking. 
And  that  is,  that  in  our  hearts  we  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  holy.. 
A little  stirring  up  of  zeal  or  of  love  is  about  all  we  are  looking  for. 
A deeper  peace  or  higher  joy  is  sought,  but  a real  holiness  is  not 
believed  in  and  therefore  not  sought.  xVnd  even  when  one  is  intellec- 
tually convinced  by  the  word  of  God  that  God  calls  us  to  holiness,, 
often  the  innate  imbelief  remains  deej)  down  in  the  heart  which  says 
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impossible  for  me.”  This  unbelief  will  only  disappear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  as  His  light  shines  on  the  promises.  Seek  it  there,  on 
your  knees.  Neither  receive  it  of  man,  neither  he  taught  it,  but 
receive  it  by  the  revelation  of  the  Lord.  And  He  delights  to  impart 
it  to  a soul  that  really  seeks  Him. 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  to  dwell  in  any  heart,  the  main 
characteristic  of  that  life  will  he  holiness.  Holiness  is  more  than 
sin  suppressed  and  kept  down.  That  is  virtue.  Holiness  implies  a 
clean  heart  from  which  filthiness  and  idols  have  been  removed  and 
the  old  man  absolutely  put  off.  It  implies  that  the  depths  ot  one’s 
being  are  clean  as  well  as  the  surface. 

This  will  be  the  first  result  of  the  incoming  of  the  Spirit  of 
Holiness.  Many  make  a mistake  there.  They  seek  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  may  have  power  in  service.  But  there  can- 
not be  real  power  unless  there  first  is  poverty.  And  purity  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  ought  rather  to  be  sought  than  power. 

We  have  this  order  in  Ezekiel  XXXVI.  In  the  25th  verse  we 
have  God’s  promise  “ I will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean.”  And  then  in  the  27th  verse  “I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you.”  First  purity  and  then  the  indwelling  Presence.  If  we  ignore 
this  order  our  search  will  probably  be  unsuccessful.  Do  we  really 
want  to  be  holy  ? How  many  are  not  willing  really  to  be  dealt  with 
by  God  on  that  matter,  but  only  want  power  that  will  make  them  suc- 
Icessful  workers.  Such  do  not  receive,  for  God’s  order  is  always,  first 
purity  and  then  power.  First  the  cleansing  from  all  sin  and  then  the 
Holy  Ghost  taking  possession  of  his  prepared  temple. 

What  is  this  purity  that  is  so  essential.  It  is  heart-holiness,  with 
the  old  heart-corruption  removed  and  God’s  new  creation  of  a clean 
heart  received  (Eph.  4,24).  It  is  the  stony  heart  taken  away,  and  a soft 
heart  of  flesh  given  instead  (Ezek.  36,26).  It  is  a heart  circumcised,” 
that  is  to  say  from  which  sin  has  been  cut  off  (Col.  2.11.)  so  that  it 
can  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  (Deut.  30.6.).  It  is 
a heart  whose  eye  is  single,  so  that  it  is  full  of  light.  (Luke  11.  34,36). 
We  must  experience  this,  and  not  merely  know  about  it,  if  we  would 
see  God  (Matt.  5.8)  and  receive  of  his  power.  This  needs  a deep  re- 
pentance that  casts  all  sin  out  of  the  heart  as  well  as  out  of  the  life. 
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At  our  conversion  we  repented,  it  is  true  ; but  there  may  be  a niucli 
deeper  repentance  needed.  God  often  in  his  word  calls  upon  his  own 
people  to  repent.  If  there  has  not  been  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
if  the  secret  thoughts  and  motives  have  not  been  pure  before  him,  he 
certainly  demands  repentance.  Then  he  is  prepared  to  put  his  law 
in  our  hearts,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  deepest  tendencies  of  our 
nature  holy  instead  of  sin  as  they  are  by  nature,  thus  working  in  us 
even  to  will  of  his  good  pleasure.  He  will  take  away  the  filthiness 
and  love  of  sin  (Ezek.  36,  25.)  and  give  us  clean  hearts  that  love  him 
and  delight  in  his  ways. 

Let  us  be  willing  that  he  should  do  this  for  us  so  that  all  our  heart 
and  life  is  conformed  to  his  holy  will.  But  this  will  mean  deep, 
thorough  work,  and  no  crying  “ Peace,  peace  ” when  there  is  really 
no  peace.  It  means  that  all  idols  are  taken  away.  An  idol  is  neces- 
sarily something  that  we  love  and  adore  and  can  argue  for.  It  is 
sure  to  be  hard  to  give  it  up.  But  if  there  is  anything  that  is  as  a 
cloud  between  you  and  God  or  hinders  your  walk  with  God,  cast  it  off. 
Be  real  with  God.  Let  nothing  unholy  remain  to  defile  the  temple 
of  the  living  God. 

Then  the  great  idol,  self,  which  provokes  God  to  jealousy  (Ezek. 
8..5.)  in  so  many  lives,  must  be  cast  down.  It  is  hard  to  die  to  one's 
own  advantage  and  good  name  and  pleasures.  It  is  hard  to  surrender 
one’s  will.  Yet  this  is  the  only  path  to  blessing.  Do  you  remember 
how  tenderly  Paul  deals  with  the  Corinthians  in  this  matter  in  the 
IV th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle.  ‘ Ye  are  full,  ye  are  rich,  ye  have 
reigned  as  kings’  he  says — ‘ Ye  are  wise,  ye  are  strong,  ye  are  homa-- 
able.’  But,  he  implies,  you  must  come  down  from  all  that,  and  take 
your  place  with  us  apostles  as  emptied  ones,  if  you  want  blessing.  It 
must  be  no  more  this  Christianised  self,  but  a death  which  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  all  that  self  can  hide  in,  or  exalt  itself  over,  so  that 
Christ  alone  may  be  exalted. 

Repentance  means  also  that  all  the  dark  hidden  chambers  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  mind  have  been  searched  out — (Ezek.  8.  9 — 12), 
those  chambers  of  imagery  wherein  so  much  goes  on  that  is  abomination 
to  a holy  God.  It  means  that  all  the  secret  longings,  and  dissatisfac- 
tions, and  murmurings  against  God  and  frettings  have  been  wholly 
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surrendered  and  that  one's  soul  is  quieted  before  God,  and  ready  to 
accept  His  will  and  choice  in  every  matter.  It  means  that  all  worldly 
ideas,  and  impure  thoughts  are  surrendered  to  Him  to  deal  with  and 
to  destroy. 

It  means  that  God  is  put  first  in  the  outward  conduct  of  one’s 
life.  His  will  is  accepted  as  final  in  little  things  and  in  great,  in  easy 
things  and  in  difficult.  The  home  and  the  life  are  regulated  so  that 
they  bring  in  the  higliest  interest  to  Him.  One  is  not  content  with 
gaining  five  pounds,  when  there  is  another  way  of  gaining  ten,  though 
liarder. 

Such  is  a real  repentance — a real  surrender  to  God.  Who  then 
is  willing  thus  deeply  to  repent,  and  thus  really  to  surrender  to  God 
that  He  may  be  all  in  all  to  him  ? Thus  cleanse  yourselves,  and  He 
will  dwell  in  you,  and  walk  in  you.  Thus  sanctify  yourselves  and  the 
Lord  will  be  able  to  bestow  a blessing  upon  you  and  work  mightily  in 
j'ou.  Yet  it  is  just  here  that  there  is  deep  conflict  in  the  experiences 
of  most  souls  ! How  they  wrestle  against  God,  not  prepared  wholly 
to  go  His  way,  and  be  all  for  Him  ! It  is  sure  to  be  hard  to  die  unless 
we  have  a clear  sight  of  the  glory  that  is  coming,  and  the  infinite 
worth  of  the  blessing  that  God  has  to  bestow.  But  let  the  work  be 
thorough.  Do  not  yield  in  the  conflict.  Dig  deep.  Let  there  be  a 
real  repentance  and  a real  cleansing  of  yourself  from  all  sin  and  a real 
death.  Be  determined  that  your  inmost  heart  shall  be  put  right  for 
God,  so  that  every  thought  shall  be  in  obedience  to  Him. 

And  then  God  will  do  what  you  cannot  do.  He  will  cleanse  the 
depths  of  your  heart.  As  you  make  an  end  of  sinning.  He  wfill  make 
an  end  of  sin.  He  will  create  a clean  heart  and  a new  spirit  even  the 
new  man  which  is  after  His  own  image.  He  will  save  to  the  utter- 
most from  unrighteousness  and  unclean  ness  and  ungodliness. 

And  He  will  give  the  witness  that  it  is  done.  He  delights  to 
say  even  now  to  a soul  “ Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin 
purged.”  “ I have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pa.ss  from  thee,  and  I will 
clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment.”  That  witness  of  God  brings 
one  confidence,  assurance.  When  that  is  given  faith  becomes  know- 
ledge, and  one  knows  God  has  cleansed  one.  This  is  armour  for  the 
soul,  as  we  are  bidden  ‘‘  Arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind  ” (1  Pet. 
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4.  1 — 3),  that  is  with  the  assurance  that  you  have  ceased  from  sin. 
“ For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us” — yes,  indeed — “ to  have 
walked  ” in  sins  and  short  comings  and  defilements.  Arm  yourselves 
with  this  determination  that  in  the  power  of  the  cross,  you  will  live 
no  longer  the  rest  of  your  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men  hnt  to 
the  will  of  God.  Thus  reckon  yourself  dead  to  sin.  Accept  that 
position  and  live  it  out.  As  you  obey  God  and  believe,  He  makes  it 
true,  and  you  know  that  you  are  indeed  dead  unto  sin. 

And  thus  in  the  power  of  the  cross,  we  die.  The  past  is  under 
the  blood.  It  is  gone.  New  life  is  ours,  even  the  resurrection  1 ife 
of  Jesus,  by  which  we  can  henceforth  live  not  unto  ourselves,  but 
unto  him,  even  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  and  by  \vhich  we  can 
conquer,  treading  under  foot  the  world  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Oh  the  joy  of  being  thus  cleansed  from  sin  ! Oh  the  blessed 
liberty  and  fellowship  with  God  and  with  men  ! One  cannot  but 
tell  out  what  one  has  found,  and  glorify  him  who  saves  to  the 
uttermost.  He  has  cured  the  secret  source  of  evil.  He  has  given 
bis  own  purity,  and  one  cannot  but  make  known  his  deeds  and  talk 
of  all  his  wondrous  works. 

Yet  one  may  have  experienced  all  that,  and  not  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit.  The  unclean  spirit  may  be  blessedly  cast  out.  The 
heart  may  be  really  swept  clean  and  garnished  with  grace,  and  yet 
there  may  be  no  resident  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  12.  43).  In  the  3tlth 
of  Ezekiel,  after  the  cleansing  from  all  filthiness  and  all  idols,  and 
the  clean  heart  given,  we  have  the  promise  of  his  personal  presence. 
The  cleansing  from  sin  is  only  a negative  blessing.  Here  is  the 
positive  side  ot  it, — God  the  Holy  Ghost  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
temple  prepared  for  him. 

Thus  only  does  one’s  heart  become  a temple,  when  it  is  occui)ied 
by  God  Himself.  There  may  be  a building  after  the  pattern  of  a 
temple,  and  used  for  praise  and  worship,  but  it  is  not  a temjile 
unless  God  Himself  has  taken  it  as  his  abiding  place.  And  so  it  is 
with  our  hearts.  That  one  only  has  a right  to  the  name  of  a temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  the  Divine  Occupant  is  really  in  possession, 
and  revealing  liimself.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  receive  him.  If 
he  has  cleansed  you  from  all  sin,  seek  from  him  this  manifestation 
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of  his  presence  in  your  heart. — that  you  may  he  conscious  that  he  has 
come,  and  come  to  abide,  and  to  rule  everything.  His  presence 
brings  deepest  fellowship  with  God,  and  enables  one  to  walk  in  the 
light.  His  presence  brings  joy,  and  pence,  and  meekness.  His 
presence  separates  one  from  the  world  and  from  sin.  His  presence  is 
our  power  for  service  and  the  means  whereby  we  can  convict  otheiis 
and  lead  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple 
(Mat.  3,  1),  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  : for  he  is  like  a refiner’s  fire, 
and  he  shall  sit  as  a refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Tjord  an  offering  in 
righteousness.  Then  shall  their  offering  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord, 
and  their  lives  and  service  acceptable  unto  him.  This  is  what  John 
quoted  and  what  he  meant  when  he  said,  pointing  to  Jesus, — “ This 
is  he  who  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.” 

How  shall  we  seek  so  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  be  thus  revealed 
within  ? The  way  that  the  early  disciples  sought  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  clearly  shown  us  in  Acts  I and  11.  There  we  may 
see  how  we  too  may  seek  and  obtain.  The  great  thing  that  is 
emphasized  is  that  they  came  together  to  pray.  It  is  helpful  to  hear 
addresses,  and  testimonies,  to  search  the  scriptures  and  to  quote  tlie 
promises,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  disciples  had  all  such  exer- 
cises at  their  meetings.  But  their  main  object  was  prayer.  They 
were  coming  into  God’s  presence  by  the  Blood  that  had  newly  been 
shed.  They  were  penetrating  for  tlie  first  time  through  the  veil  into 
the  Holiest.  They  were  kneeling  at  the  footstool  of  the  Throne,  and 
they  knew  that  their  Lord  was  seated  upon  it.  That  is  still  the  only 
place  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  only  the  one  who  comes  in 
there  by  prayer  that  can  receive  that  living  baptism  from  the  hands 
of  his  Lord.  The  lamps  of  fire  which  are  the  Holy  Ghost  are  burn- 
ing before  the  Throne,  and  one  who  would  be  baptized  with  fire  can 
only  obtain  it  there. 

In  what  spirit  did  they  come  together  for  prayer  ? First  of  all, 
they  were  doubtless  deeply  convicted  about  the  past.  They  now 
realized  the  glory  and  Godhead  of  Christ  as  never  before.  They 
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iimlei-'tood  sometliing  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  upon  earth. 
And  as  they  tliought  of  their  tliree  years  with  him,  they  must  have 
been  overwlieimed  with  all  their  blindness  and  darkness  of  heart. 

They  must  have  been  deeply  convinced  of  all  they  had  missed, 
that  they  migdit  have  had.  They  would  bewail  the  coldness  of  their 
love  towards  him,  and  their  lack  of  confidence  in  his  power.  They 
would  see  how  they  had  limited  him  and  hindered  the  bestowal  of 
his  light  and  blessing  upon  them.  No  doubt  they  humbled  themselves 
before  God,  and  each  other  and  confessed  their  sins. 

Tliat  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  seek  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Gliost.  Kealize  your  unbelief  in  the  past — for  though  this  mighty 
gift  might  have  been  yours  all  the  time,  by  unbelief  you  have  not 
received.  Confess  your  unbelief  and  repent  of  it.  Realize  all  that 
you  have  lost  in  the  past,  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  the  knowledge 
of  him,  and  light  and  revelation  imparted  directly  to  you.  Mourn 
over  all  the  loss,  and  be  determined  to  have  all  that  God  can  give 
you.  Mourn  over  your  unfaithfulness  and  hypocrisies  and  failures 
and  sins,  your  lack  of  spiritual  power  in  bringing  souls  to  a decision 
for  Christ,  your  coldness  in  prayer,  your  dimness  of  vision  in  the 
word  and  in  the  things  of  God,  your  pa.st  impurity,  unholiness  dis- 
obedience, ingratitude,  your  shrinking  from  the  cross,  your  cleaving 
to  the  world.  And  see  that  it  all  need  not  have  been.  You  might 
all  the  time  have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  been  a joy  to 
God.  You  might  all  the  time  have  been  a winner  of  souls  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost : and  from  you  might  have  flowed  forth 
rivers  of  living  water.  Go  over  all  this  on  your  knees  before  God. 
Turn  to  him  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fasting  and  with  weeping 
and  with  mourning ; and  rend  your  hearts  and  turn  unto  the  Lord 
your  God.  Let  there  be  a true  spirit  of  humiliation  and  contrition. 

Second.  Realize  the  impoHance  and  value  of  this  gift.  It 
was  everything  to  the  disciples  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
were  useless  to  God  and  to  man  till  he  had  come.  And  it  is  every- 
thing to  us  too.  Nothing  else  will  supply  our  need.  No  education, 
no  morality,  no  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  no  natural  ability 
will  supply  the  need.  If  we  are  to  be  wutnesses  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  winners  of  souls  we  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let 
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IIS  feel  the  awful  importance  of  this.  There  was  a time  when  God 
told  Moses  that  he  could  not  go  any  further  with  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  32.34).  Moses  saw  that  if  God  did  not  go  witli  them 
they  would  lose  all  that  was  of  value  and  become  just  like  any  otlier 
people.  And  he  laid  hold  of  God  in  mighty  prayer  till  God  promised 
he  would  still  come  into  their  midst  (Ex.  33.14).  That  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  dwell  in  your  midst  is  everything  to  you.  Without 
that  you  lose  all  tliat  is  most  of  value  to  you,  and  just  settle  down 
into  the  condition  of  any  ordinary  religious  worker.  You  must  have 
this.  See  the  vast  need.  And  lay  hold  of  God  till  he  does  consent 
and  does  come,  and  abide  within  you. 

Let  us  see  also  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  gift.  It  is  the  most 
precious  gift  that  God  has  to  give.  He  will  not  give  it  to  any  soul 
that  does  not  appreciate  its  value.  This  is  his  pearl  of  great  price. 
Are  you  willing  to  sell  out  all  other  }iearls,  and  all  else  that  3^011  may 
obtain  ? Only  such  a soul  does  obtain,  for  God  will  not  give  this 
choice  gift  except  to  one  who  values  it  enough  to  paj"  the  price.  Do 
you  thus  value  it  ? Are  you  thus  hungering  and  thirsting  after  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  ? If  so,  you  are  one  with  the  disciples  in  the  Ujiper 
Room,  and  you  with  them  shall  receive,  and  be  satisfied. 

Thirdly.  Seek,  prepared  to  go  with  God  all  the  way.  If  we  are 
seeking  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  our  own  joy  or  satisfaction  or 
success  in  service  we  shall  not  obtain.  To  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  means  a deeper  union  with  Christ  in  suffering  and  cross-bear- 
ing than  ever  before.  The  joy  he  gives  is  that  of  the  cross.  The 
power  we  partake  of  is  power  to  bear  shame  and  reproach  for  his 
name’s  sake,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  is  power  for  aggressive 
service  and  not  merely  for  cpiiet  shining  for  him.  If  the  Holy  Ghost 
takes  possession  of  one,  he  wants  to  carry  one  forth  into  the  battle, 
to  lift  up  a standard  for  God.  Ijet  us  not  shrink  back.  One  filled 
with  the  Spirit  lives  for  eternity,  and  fills  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  earth.  Ijet  us  really  lay  all  upon  the 
altar,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  God.  If  not,  though  we  may 
wait  .upon  God  and  cry  to  him  we  shall  not  receive  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  if  any  souls  thus  draw  back,  God  has  no  pleasure 
in  them.  They  are  sent  empty  away,  because  they  have  not  been 
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'willing  to  pay  the  price,  nor  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Let  us  he 
determined  this  morning  that  it  shall  not  be  so  with  us.  Be  deter- 
mined to  have  this  supreme  gift,  cost  what  it  may  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  mightily  and  gloriously 
filled. 

Seek  in  this  spirit,  and  you  shall  obtain.  God’s  going  forth  is 
prepared  as  the  morning — that  is  to  say, — the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  soul  that  seeks  him  is  just  as  certain  as  the  coming  of 
the  dawn.  Seek,  confident  that  he  is  coming,  and  that  you  shall 
obtain.  God  does  not  stir  up  our  hopes  and  our  prayers  merely  that 
we  may  have  a high  ideal,  but  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  we 
long  for.  The  disciples  asked  till  they  received.  Satan  doubtless 
put  all  sorts  of  hindrances  and  fears  and  distractions  in  their  way. 
He  suggested  all  sorts  of  subtle  temptations  to  allure  them  from  their 
position  of  faith  and  expectation.  But  they  would  not  be  distracted. 
They  still  waited,  until  they  obtained. 

They  were  not  allured  away  by  other  duties  and  other  cares. 
They  were  not  discouraged  by  the  delay.  They  saw  the  goal  and 
made  for  that,  to  obtain  the  prize  of  the  crown  of  tlie  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  they  waited  and  prayed.  You  may  be  sure 
that  there  were  no  shallow,  wordy  flowery  prayers  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  mean  nothing,  and  nothing  comes  of  them.  There  was 
real  taking  of  heaven  by  force.  There  was  the  self-abasement  and 

confession  that  God  rejoices  in.  There  was  the  earnestness  and  holy 

oxcitement  which  stirs  itself  up  to  lay  hold  of  God.  There  was 
boldness  and  holy  confidence,  that  comes,  not  as  a beggar  that  has 
no  right  to  any  mercy,  but  as  a buyer  Avho  knows  what  he  wants, 
and  goes  to  get  it. 

Thus  have  you  prayed  for  him  ? How  few  have  really  put  God 
to  the  test  in  this  matter.  How  many  there  are  who  say,  “ I 
have  sought  the  blessing,  but  did  not  obtain,  and  now  I do  not  care 
much  about  it.  My  brother,  you  have  not  really  sought  as  such 
blessing  should  be  sought.  You  have  not  really  agonized  for  it 
prepared  to  cry  to  God  till  you  are  filled.  And  so,  no  wonder  that 

God  refused  you  and  you  got  nothing.  How  God  complains,  that 

though  tliere  are  many  that  feel  their  weakness  and  impurity  there  is 
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none  that  stirreth  up  himself  to  lay  hold”  (Is.  64.7).  Who  will 
thus  arouse  himself  ? Who  will  begin  to  j)ray. 

For  those  who  ask  do  receive.  The  Holy  Ghost  came.  He- 
came  then  and  he  comes  now  wherever  he  finds  a prepared  heart 
willing  to  sell  out  all  else  to  receive  him.  And  his  coming  is  no 
vague  matter,  so  that  one  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  has  come  or 
not.  He  witnesses  with  our  spirits  that  he  is  there.  The  tokens  of 
his  pre.sence  are  sure  to  be  given.  There  is  a settled  peace,  and 
purity,  a holy  joy  in  fellowship  with  God,  an  assurance  that  '•  My 
Beloved  is  mine  and  I am  His.” 

There  is  a fear  and  awe  before  God,  which  makes  one  afraid  to 
sin.  One  dreads  lest  the  temple  of  God  should  be  defiled,  and  his 
glory  hidden,  which  he  has  revealed  within  one.  One’s  desire  is 
only  to  please  him  whose  tender  love  one  has  begun  to  know. 

There  is  also  a deeper  joy  in  prayer  than  ever  before,  and  an 
access  to  God  which  makes  pi'ayer  a real  time  of  cornn^Lunion  and: 
fellowship.  Such  can  intercede  for  others  and  (jbtain  what  they 
ask.  Tliey  obtain  fresh  pi-omises  by  prayer  continually.  And  in 
prayer  they  are  often  again  filled  with  the  Spirit,  in  deeper  and 
deeper  measure. 

And  they  have  light  on  the  Word.  The  Bible  is  a new  book  to 
them.  God  speaks  to  them  through  it,  and  shows  them  hidden  depths 
and  treasures  of  his  grace.  This  was  the  one  special  effect  that  the 
Lord  promised  in  His  last  discourse, — ■“  The  Spirit  shall  lead  you  into 
all  truth,” — “ He  shall  take  of  tin?  things  of  God  and  show  them  unto 
you,” — “ He  will  show  you  things  to  come.”  And  tho.se  to  whom 
the  Comforter  has  come  experience  this.  They  are  taught  of  him 
and  need  not  tliat  any  man  teach  them.  Hay  by  day  tliey  gather 
manna  from  heaven  to  eat.  Morning  by  morning  their  ears  are 
opened  to  hear  his  wmrd,  as  a disciple  who  sits  at  his  feet. 

And  they  have  a deep  conviction  that  there  w still  more  to  follow. 
They  know  that  as  yet  they  have  not  apprehended  that  for  which 
they  were  apprehended  of  Christ.  They  long  to  lay  hold  of  deeper 
things.  They  pray  on  that  they  may  know  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  and  depth,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  until  they  have  come  to 
the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ,  filled  with  His  fulness. 

And  they  have  power  as  they  speak  for  God.  Their  words  are 
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fire  that  burns  into  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  They  speak  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  Men  are  convicted  and  turn  to 
God  through  them.  There  is  no  more  weakness  and  unprofitableness 
in  their  work.  There  is  convicting  power  ! Christ  is  lifted  up  before 
sinners,  and  they  must  decide  for  or  against  Him.  Not  only  is  the 
truth  preached,  but  it  is  preached  in  a pointed  way  and  there  is  poiver 
that  carries  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  sinners. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  baptism  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  There 
is  no  vagueness  or  indefiniteness  about  these  effects  It  is  easy  there- 
fore to  judge  whether  one  has  received  the  Pentecostal  blessing  or  not 
and  whether  one  is  really  a member  of  this  dispensation  or  whether 
after  all,  one  is  only  living  as  an  Old  Testament  saint.  God  has  made 
this  matter  so  clear  in  His  word  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  even 
a fool  need  not  err  in  His  way  of  holiness. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ? The  promise  is  to  you. 
See  that  3’ou  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.  I believe  that  God  has 
summoned  us  together  here  in  order  that  He  may  im[)art  this  gift.  I 
have  an  awful  dread  lest  some  should  be  sent  empty  away  from  this 
Conference  having,  it  may  be,  received  much  instruction,  many  new 
ideas,  a broader  mind  in  many  ways,  but  not  having  received  the  one 
thing,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  all  be  eternally  better 
or  worse  for  this  gathering.  When  God  brought  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  blessing  it  was  of  infinite  consequences 
to  themselves  and  to  God’s  glorjq  whether  they  went  up  to  possess  it, 
or  turned  aside  to  live  on  as  they  always  had.  Do  not  let  this 
opportunity  slip.  God  has  brought  us  very  near  to  receiving  Pen- 
tecostal power.  The  only  hope  for  Japan  is  that  the  workers  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost : so  that  their  eyes  shall  see  spiritual 
sights  which  others  do  not  see,  and  their  ears  hear  the  crying  of 
famishing  hearts,  till  thej'  feel  as  if  they  could  go  and  do  anything 
that  sinners  might  be  saved. 

Shall  this  be  the  result  of  this  gathering  for  you  ? Fear  lest, 
such  a wondrous  provision  having  been  made,  any  of  you  should  come 
short  of  it.  Draw  near  in  full  surrender  even  now.  Let  go  all  that 
has  hindered.  Cut  off  the  right  hand  if  need  be.  And  let  your 
heart  go  out  to  God  in  faith  and  love  that  receives  from  Him.  And 
even  here,  and  even  now,  even  j’ou  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 


BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  SELF-SUPPORT. 


Rev.  E.  H.  Vandyke,  M.  P.  M.,  Shizuoka. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  the  subject  of  Self-Support  in 
mission  bands  and  churches  has  increasingly  engaged  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  best  friends  of  Foreign  Missions  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  burning  questions  in  the  Science  of 
Missions.  By  what  means  can  we  most  effectually  imbue  Japanese 
Christians  with  the  principles  of  self-support  How  can  we  best  in- 
culcate in  our  Churches  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  matters  of  finance  ? 
These  are  questions  constantly  revolving  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
every  wide-awake  lover  of  missions.  It  is  therefore  supremely  fitting 
that  this  subject  be  given  due  consideration  by  this  the  largest  and 
most  auspicious  Mission  Council  ever  convoked  in  this  Empire.  But 
let  us  approach  the  subject  reverently ; yea,  lest  haply  we  do  despite 
to  Him  who  alone  can  instruct  us,  let  us  remove  the  shoes  of  our  carnal 
mind  and  tread  softly  for  it  is  hallowed  ground. 

Clearing  the  Blaze. — There  seems  to  be  a great  variety  and  lati- 
tude, and  consequent  confusion,  in  the  common  use  of  the  term  Self- 
Support.  Thus  in  the  study  of  the  subject  before  us  it  is  of  first 
importance  that  we  fix  definitely  in  our  minds  what  we  mean  when 
we  use  the  term.  I know  of  a sister  denomination  according  to  whose 
mission  policy  a church  which  bears  all  its  local  and  current  expenses, 
and  pay's  a certain  specified  amount  on  pastor’s  salary,  is  called  and 
reported  a self-supporting  church  ; while  as  to  fact,  the  Mission  grants 
to  such  self-supporting  (?)  churches  a monthly  subsidy  of  from  five  to 
twenty  five  yen.  Is  this  the  kind  of  self-support  we  have  in  mind  ? 
Again  there  are  other  churches  in  Japan  which  seem  to  have  reached 
what  they  call  self-support  by  effectually  doing  away  with  nearly 
every  element  of  church  life  requiring  a support.  Is  this  what  is 
meant  by  self-support  ? The  work  among  the  Karens  of  Bassein, 
Burmah  under  the  leadership  of  that  mighty  man  of  God,  Elisha  Litsh- 
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field  Abbott,  is  justly  highly  eulogized  and  held  up  by  some  as  a model 
in  self-support ; yet,  if  I mistake  not,  the  schools  which  formed  the 
nurseries  out  of  which  this  great  movement  grew,  were  both  founded 
and  sustained,  for  a goodly  number  of  years  at  least,  by  mission  funds. 
I ask  again,  is  this  what  we  mean  by  self-support  ? In  recent  years 
much  agitation  and  inquiry  in  mission  circles  has  been  created  by  the 
work  and  writings  of  the  late  and  much  revered  Dr.  J.  L.  Nevius  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  conceived  and  elaborated  a “ New 
Metliod  ” — a novel  and  economic  scheme  of  mission  work  ; proclaimed 
far  and  wide  as  the  “ Self-Support  Method,”  since  it  seeks  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  propagandisra  upon  the  natives 
at  their  own  charges,  with  little  provision  for  a trained  leadership. 
But  Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer,  for  25  years  a friend  and  colaborer  of  Dr. 
Nevius,  in  his  review  of  “Methods  of  Mission  Work”  published  in 
the  “ Chinese  Recorder  ” is  authority  for  saying  that  when  Dr.  Nevius 
turned  lus  work  over  to  the  Mission  and  retired  from  the  active  service, 
it  was  in  a “ critical  condition  ” ; that  it  was  evident  to  those  who 
knew  the  real  situation  that  different  methods  must  be  at  once  in- 
stituted if  the  work  was  to  be  [ireserved  from  disastrous  disintegra- 
tion. Is  it  then  the  Nevius  system  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  self-support  ? 

Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood  and  his  colaborers  in  Corea,  have  develop- 
ed a work  which  must  provoke  our  admiration  if  not  even  our  envy. 
Out  of  188  organized  churches,  186  are  reported  as  “ entirely  self-sup- 
porting.” A review  of  this  work  was  presented  to  the  recent  Ecu- 
menical Conference  in  New  York  under  the  attractive  heading,  “ An 
Object  Lesson  in  Self-Support,”  and  .seems  to  have  made  a great  im- 
pression on  that  body  ; and  yet,  if  I mistake  not,  not  one  of  those  186 
“ Entirely  Sel/SiqTporting  ” churches  maintains  a regular  and  .settled 
pastorate.  Is  this  then  the  kind  of  self-support  we  are  to  fix  upon  as 
our  ideal  ? 1 trow  not.  I am  not  criticising.  These  incidents  have 

not  been  cited  in  the  spirit  of  criticism.  I recognize  the  fact  that 
while  there  is  but  one  Spirit  and  one  Lord,  there  are  “ diversities  of 
administrations”  adapted  to  various  lands  in  the  various  stages  of 
their  development.  My  object  is  to  get  at  a clear  and  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  self-support.  A definition  that  we  can  all  accept  as  standard, 
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fix  as  the  goal,  the  finis  of  mission  enterprise ; and  also  to  fix  the  fact 
firmly  in  our  minds  that  in  our  common  nomenclature  of  missions, 
the  term  Self-Support  is  used  only  in  a relative  or  restricted  sense. 
For  how  can  there  be  absolute  self-support  in  mission  work  ? Does 
not  the  very  word  mission  preclude  such  an  idea  r*  When  an 
enterprise  becomes  absolutely  self-supporting,  does  it  not  from  that 
point  cease  to  be  a mission  enterprise  ? What  therefore  we  commonly 
call  self-support  in  missions  represents  the  operation  of  a principle  ; 
not  the  thing  itself,  but  an  attempt  to  reach  it;  or  at  best,  an  ap- 
proximation. What  then  is  self-support,  and  what,  a self-supporting 
church  ? Or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  ultimate  object  and  aim  of 
missionary  labor  in  reference  to  any  particular  land  or  people  ? Must 
not  the  answer  be,  to  establish  in  that  land  an  absolutely  self-maintain- 
ing, self-governing,  and  self-propagating  church : no  transplanted 
exotic,  but  growing  naturally  from  the  native  soil  and  drawing  its  life 
from  its  own  roots  ? I trust  so.  Having  thus  reached  a clear  view  of 
the  object  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it. 

Right  use  of  Money  and  Native  Agency. — That  a too  free  use  of 
mission  funds  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  in  a hasty  and  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  native  agents  as  evangelists  and  pastors  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  work  in  general,  and  in  many  instances 
cut  the  nerves  of  effort  leading  to  self-support,  is  beyond  all  question. 
That  a strong  and  natural  reaction  has  set  in,  is  equally  true.  But 
allowing  ourselves  to  become  over-alarmed,  is  there  not  serious  danger 
of  being  carried  to  the  other  extreme  ? Is  not  the  steadiest  spot  in  a 
ship  its  center  ? Is  not  the  safest  position  the  mean  between  two 
extremes  ? Because  an  infant  loses  its  appetite  from  being  over  fed, 
shall  we  abandon  it  to  its  own  resources  ? Because  in  some  instances 
the  churches  we  have  built,  being  too  large,  too  expensive,  or  too 
foreign  in  their  construction,  have  benumbed  the  incentives  of  the 
natives  toward  self-support,  shall  we  cease  altogether  to  build  or  assist 
in  building  churches  and  chapels  with  mission  funds,  and  say  to  the 
infant  church, — Provide  thou  thine  own  houses  of  worship,  such  as  thy 
soul  loveth  and  according  to  a plan  that  seemeth  to  thee  good  ? Be- 
cause some  natives  called  by  men  but  not  of  God  to  be  evangelists  and 
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pastors  have  proven  themselves  unworthy,  imparting  to  those  among 
whom  they  lahoyed  a mercenary  spirit  and  thus  blocking  the  progress 
of  self-support,  shall  we  say  to  the  native  churches, — “ Go  therefore 
now.  and  work ; for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye 
deliver  the  tale  of  brick  ” ? Will  not  the  inevitable  result  be,  bricks 
without  straw,  a body  devoid  of  that  cohesive  element,  the  very  Ixnie 
and  sinew,  necessary  alike  for  its  defence  as  for  vigorous  and  aggres.sive 
effort  ? Is  there  no  mean  between  excessive  help  and  an  impracticable 
demand  for  self-reliance  ? 

One  high  in  authority  in  mission  circles  at  home,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  self-support,  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  that,  ‘ The 
English  pound  and  the  American  dollar  have  done  more  barm  to  the 
cause  of  missions  than  all  other  obstacles  combined.’  To  me  this  state- 
ment seems  to  be  both  untrue  and  pernicious.  Let  that  sentiment 
prevail  at  home,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  result.  It  is  not  the 
pound  or  the  dollar,  but  the  persons  who  misuse  them,  that  should  be 
blamed.  Because  an  apprentice  boy  in  the  carpenter’s  shop  makes 
bungling  work,  shall  the  tool  chest  be  removed  from  liim  altogether  ? 
Because  we  missionaries  through  lack  of  knowledge  and  un  tempered  zeal, 
the  result  of  inadequate  training  for  this  particular  sphere  of  work, 
have  turned  out  some  unseemly  work  with  these  fine  instruments,  the 
English  pound  and  the  American  dollar,  shall  they  be  taken  from 
our  hand  ? “ Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work  ”,  and  soon  we 

.shall  be  using  them  far  more  adroitly  under  the  stern  tutorage  of 
experience.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  money 
and  native  agency  are  two  of  the  most  potent  earth-born  factors  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  non-Christian  lands.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  they  are  earth-born^  and  must  needs  be  sanctified  ere 
they  can  be  made  meet  for  the  Master’s  use.  If  any  one  losing  sight 
of  this  fact,  and  in  lieu  of  the  Spirit’s  power,  begins  to  lean  on  and 
trust  in  these  metallic  and  carnal  agencies,  there  will  be  a sad  curtail- 
ment of  what  is  expected  of  him.  It  is  not  the  use  of  money,  but  the 
unioise  use  of  it,  that  has  done  the  harm.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  missionary  enterprises,  as  the  way  it  is 
expended ; not  so  much  lohoi  we  help,  (i.  e.  what  line  of  legitimate 
work — Educational,  Evangelistic,  Building,  or  Industrial  etc.)  as  hoio 
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we  help;  not  so  much^a^cZ  native  agents,  as  the  Idnd  of  native  agents, 
that  determines  the  results  for  good  or  ill.  Thus  I affirm  my  convic- 
tion that,  the  right  me  of  the  English  pound  and  the  American  dollar 
together  with  the  right  hind  of  paid  native  agents,  even  as  evangelists 
or  pastors,  form  the  very  best  of  earthly  means  in  the  promotion  of 
self-support. 

Careful  Selection  and  Tranniing  of  Missionaries  as  such. — The 
next  means  of  promoting  self-support  of  which  I wish  to  speak  is  the 
careful  selection  and  training  of  missionaries  as  such.  This  may  seem 
at  first  glance  to  have  only  a very  remote  hearing  ; but  the  more  it  is 
pondered  the  more  clearly  appears  its  vital  relation.  What  was  it  that 
until  recently  caused  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  east  to 
be  so  severely  criticised  and  generally  declared  inefficient  ? Was  it 
not  because  the  Government  made  no  adequate  provision  for  a care- 
fully selexjted  and  trained  service  ? What  a contrast  to  the  British 
method  and  service  ! When  persons  have  been  carefully  selected  as 
suitable  to  become  missionaries,  i.  e.,  missionaiy  candidates ; are  given  a 
course  of  training  that  will  at  least  acquaint  them  with  the  salient 
facts,  especially  the  success  or  failure  of  men  and  methods,  with  their 
attendant  causes  in  the  history  of  missions  in  general,  and  of  the  field 
to  which  they  are  appointed  in  particular,  including  not  only  the  study 
of  their  language,  social  and  religious  conditions,  but  as  far  as  possible 
the  poise  of  their  mind  and  mode  of  thought ; are  afforded  a com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done,  with  a vision  of 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them  in  its  far-reaching 
aspects  ; or  in  other  words,  are  given  a course  in  the  Science  of  Mis- 
sions, and  above  all  else,  made  to  tarry  till  they  be  endued  anew  with 
power  from  on  high,  ere  they  are  appointed  to  places  of  responsibility 
on  the  field,  a long  stride  towards  self-support  will  have  been  made. 

Though  I served  for  several  years  in  the  pastorate  at  home, 
and  in  a general  way  took  a lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  from  my  early  childhood,  yet,  as  I now  reflect  upon  the 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  my  missionary  youth,  and  observe  that  mine 
was  in  no  special  sense  a very  exceptional  case,  I would  not  be  surpris- 
ed should  ^ome  one  venture  the  assertion,  that  missionaries  themselves 
are  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  cause  of  missions  in  general, 
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and  especially  to  that  of  self-support.  If  a good  beginning  is  half  of 
the  conflict,  then  a bad  beginning  is  to  multiply  difficulties  and  invite 
failure.  To  disarm  subtle  and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  the  child  of  igno- 
rance ; to  blast  hideous  and  soul-blighting  superstitions  that  have  petri- 
fied in  the  stream  of  the  flowing  centuries  ; to  overthrow  the  kingdom 
of  error  and  darkness,  the  fibers  of  whose  influence  form  in  large  part 
the  woof  and  warp  of  the  fabric  of  social  and  national  customs,  and  to 
establish  on  its  ruins  a self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self- prop- 
agating Church,  is  the  most  colossal  undertaking  this  side  of  creation, 
and  demands  for  its  service  not  only  the  best  of  the  “ pick  ” of  all  lands 
but  that  this  ‘'pick’’  shall  have  a special  training  for  this  special 
calling  and  conflict,  ere  they  are  placed  in  the  front  line  of  battle. 

Coi'vect  Vieios  hy  the  Missionaries. — In  the  promotion  of  self- 
support  it  is  very  essential  that  the  missionary  have  correct  views 
and  a deep  conviction  on  the  subject.  The  missionary  is  constantly 
imparting  himself  to  othei's  : his  thoughts,  his  life,  his  faith  his 
zeal.  His  converts  are  in  a large  measure  reproductions  of  him- 
self— reflections  of  his  own  image.  What  he  sows  he  reaps.  The- 
stream  never  rises  higher  than  its  source.  “ Like  priests  like  people.” 
“ The  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man.”  It  is  not  so  much  the  plan 
as  the  man.  It  is  not  so  much  this  or  that  particular  method — there 
are  many  roads  leading  to  Kome.  It  is  the  idea,  the  fixed  purpose, 
clear  vision,  that  is  most  needed.  Once  let  the  conviction  seize  the 
missionary  that  the  Church  of  Clirist  can  and  ought,  and  therefore 
must  live  and  become  self-supporting  in  any  clime  and  conditions 
where  sinful  man  is  found,  and  ways  and  means  to  that  end  will 
soon  be  found  adjusting  themselves  to  the  idea.  Abbott,  within  12 
years  had  established  36  absolutely  self-suj)porting  churches,  which 
have  continued  to  grow  and  multiply  themselves  to  this  very  present 
time  ; while  it  is  stated  that  the  church  of  which  the  first  convert  of 
Judson  was  the  first  pastor  was  still  being  supported  by  the  Mission, 
even  to  the  repairs  on  the  building,  55  years  after  its  establishment.- 

Plan  the  JVoi’h  Commensurate  with  the  Ability  of  the  People 
to  Appreciate. — In  order  to  provoke  and  foster  most  effectually  the 
spirit  of  self-support,  it  is  of  sovereign  importance  that  the  work  in 
all  its  departments  and  bearings,  be  projected  and  carried  forward 
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on  a plane  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
appreciate.  As  in  speaking  their  language,  we  must  thinlc  in  their 
language,  so  in  planning  and  conducting  a work  in  their  behalf,  we 
must  think  their  thoughts.  Look  at  things  from  their  point  of  view. 
Get  down  from  the  stilts  of  western  twentieth  century  ideas  to  the 
plane  of  the  native’s  conception  of  things,  and  think  through  the 
grooves  of  his  mind.  Not  that  we  should  bring  ourselves  to  his 
level  necessarily  to  abide  there,  tho  we  will  often  find  ideas  to  admire 
and  retain,  but  the  rather  that  we  may  be  able  to  lead  them  forth, 
calling  into  action  ever  latent  possibility  by  planning  and  shaping 
just  far  enough  in  advance  to  challenge  their  admiration.  In  other 
words,  we  must  use  native  standai’ds  as  our  basis  of  operation  and 
points  of  departure,  or  there  will  be  very  little  appreciation  of  what 
wo  say  or  do ; and  without  a clear  appreciation  there  can  be  no 
hearty  cooperation. 

If  I be  allowed  to  illustrate  : suppose  I say  to  a Japanese  who  has 
ample  means  at  his  ready  command  even,  but  who  has  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  our  standards, — I have  a fine  offer  in  a piece  of 
land,  five  acres  at  six  dollars  per  acre.  It  must  be  sold  in  one  piece 
but  it  is  moi'e  than  I want.  If  you  will  take  half  of  it  off  my  hands 
I will  let  you  have  it  at  the  same  price.  Ten  chances  to  one  the 
proposition  will  have  no  interest  for  him.  Why  ? Being  a sti-anger 
to  our  standards  he  is  simply  unable  to  appreciate  it.  The  proposi- 
tion lacks  that  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  enlist  his  sympathy 
and  cooperation  ; viz.,  a known  standard.  Just  substitute  “ tsubo  ” 
for  acre  and  “ yen  ” for  dollar,  and  immediately  his  countenance 
has  changed.  He  has  now  an  appreciation  of  what  you  want  him  to 
do.  He  reckons  upon  it ; grasps  the  situation.  His  cooperation  has 
been  secured.  His  heart  and  soul  and  money  are  in  the  enterprise. 

Let  us  for  a moment  imagine  ourselves  in  India.  (Distance 
lends  enchantment,  you  know).  A place  of  wor.«hip  is  needed  and  the 
proposition  to  build  is  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  leading  members 
get  together  and  after  much  thought  and  prayer  a plan  is  finally 
agreed  upon.  It  is  to  be  of  native  style  of  construction  in  the  main 
with  a few  foreign  touches  here  and  there  such  as  they  have-  learned 
to  appreciate,  and  to  cost  a little  more  than  is  in  sight,  but  they  are 
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v.'illiug  to  venture  tliat  much  on  faith.  Meanwhile  the  missionary’s 
mind  is  busy  with  twentieth  century  ideas.  He  is  tilled  with  cm 
thusiasm  and  hope.  His  long  cherished  desire  seems  at  last  on  the 
verge  of  realization.  He  says  to  himself,  we  must  build  something 
that  will  be  a credit  to  the  place.  We  must  also  look  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  present.  And  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he 
ransacks  his  memory  and  begins  to  draw  out  visions  of  the  plans  of 
all  the  churches  he  ever  saw  in  Europe  or  America.  At  the  next 
meeting  he  has  his  plan,  all  elaborately  drawn.  He  argues  for  it.. 
The  members  are  reluctant  to  express  themselves,  but  at  last  venture 
to  suggest  that  while  it  is  a very  fine  plan,  it  will  probably  cost  much 
more  than  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  collect.  Blinded  by  enthusiasm 
he  does  not  see  that  the  people  really  do  not  care  for  his  plan,  so 
the  missionary  says, — Your  plan  will  recpiire  so  much,  and  mine  so 
much.  If  you  will  select  this  one,  I will;be  responsible  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost.  They  yield  in  deference  to  his  kind  offer,  but 
from  that  moment  tlie  enterprise  is  the  missionary’s.  Their  sym- 
I)ath  has  been  lost,  and  to  a large  extent  their  cooperation.  Why  ? 
A standard  has  been  introduced  which  they  are  unable  to  appreciate. 
Their  heart  and  soul  are  no  longer  in  it.  Their  ardor  cools  ; their 
zeal  congeals.  Hot  half  the  money  supposed  to  be  in  sight  mater- 
ializes. The  missionary  is  embarrassed.  He  thinks  to  himself,  (though 
be  would  instantly  rebuke  another  were  he  to  dare  to  express  the  same 
tliought)  these  are  certainly  a strange  people, — not  to  be  depended 
upon — not  even  the  best  of  them — and  almost  wholly  lackiug  in 
gratitude  ! But  reflecting  that  “ charity  endureth  all  things,”  he 
shoulders  the  responsibility  and  presses  the  enterprise  to  a comple- 
tion. They  may  come  around  while  the  building  is  in  process  of 
erection  or  when  nearing  completion  with  the  equivalent  expressions 
of  “ rippa  ” (magnificent)  or  ‘‘  kanshin  desu  ne  !”  (how  admirable  !) 
but  their  heart  is  not  there.  They  will  continue  to  worship  there  so 
long  as  the  Mission  bears  the  most  of  the  expenses,  but  their  souls 
are  not  at  rest.  In  their  bosom  is  a constant  heaving  in  varying 
quantities  of  the  two  elements,  gratitude  and  resentment.  David 
encased  in  (Saul’s  armor  ! but  lacking  the  courage  to  throw  it  off. 
“ Brethren,  I wot  that  through  ignorance  w^e  did  it,  as  did  also  our 
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rulers  ” — the  Mission  Boards  ; but  it  were  better  far  for  us  and  the 
cause  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  that  a millstone  were  hanged  about  the 
neck  of  our  western  ideas  and  standards  and  they  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  of  oblivion,  than  that  we  should  thus  offend  these 
little  ones.  Better  far  call  love  to  the  rescue  and  joyfully  endure 
the  unseemly  and  barny.  Ah  ! brother,  sister  ! in  regard  to  the  art 
and  science  of  Missions  shall  it  continue  to  be  said  of  ns  missionaries. 
Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  a knowledge  of  the 
truth  How  long  till  we  learn  to  be  unto  the  Jew  a Jew,  and  unto 
the  Greek  a Greek  ? This  principle  applies  to  almost  the  whole  list  of 
missionary  enterprises,  and  to  none  with  greater  force  than  the  train- 
ing of  native  helpers.  To  establish  standards,  either  in  education, 
living,  building,  thinking,  or  speaking,  which  are  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  appreciate,  is  to  seriously  depress  and  retard,  rather 
than  enlist  and  stimulate  their  efforts  towards  self-support. 


DISCUSSION. 

H.  B.  Johnson,  M.  E.  C.,  Fukuoka. 

The  subject  as  assigned  is  not  the  Best  Plan,  but  the  Best  Means 
of  Promoting  Self-Support.  This  includes  a plan  but  much  more. 

I.  It  is  important  that  we  should  have  clear  conceptions  both  of 
the  subject  of  self-support  and  of  its  importance. 

1.  The  Subject,  (a)  In  the  nature  of  things,  a self-supporting 
church  is  one  that  pays  its  own  way.  It  must  defray  all  its  expenses 
of  whatever  kind,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  lights,  fuel,  and  other  current 
expenses,  and,  providing  for  its  jmstor,  it  should  bear  its  share  of  the 
benevolences  of  the  denomination  with  which  it  is  connected,  not  to 
speak  of  occasional  outside  needs. 

(b)  A Ministry  is  essential  to  a normal  and  self  propagating 
church.  A self  supporting  church  should  have  a pastor  who  preaches 
regularly  and  administers  the  ordinances  of  the  churcii,  and  who  fol- 
lows no  other  calling  to  supplement  his  necessary  salary.  Any  system 
which  does  not  include  this  idea  and  which  does  not  provide  a comfort- 
able support,  is  one  of  no-support  rather  than  of  seZ/^support. 
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2.  It  is  essential  to  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  as  well.  Without  this  the  best  plan  is  sure  to  fail.  When 
we  think  of  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  subject,  of  its  prominence 
to-day  in  all  Mission  Boards  and  fields,  of  the  intimate  relation  which  it 
sustains  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  and  to  the  church’s  becoming 
self-propagating,  and  when  we  note  that  every  dollar  of  mission  money 
unwisely  spent  is  taken  from  some  needy  place  thus  retarding  by  that 
much  the  spread  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  relegated  to  a second  or  third  place.  Not  until 
we  see  its  supreme  importance  need  we  expect  any  great  advance  in 
real  self-support. 

II.  It  is  essential  that  the  real  influence  of  the  missionary  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  influence  of  the  individual  mis- 
sionary can  be  traced  in  every  real  advance.  As  illustrations  note 
Abbott’s  work  among  the  Karens,  Nevius’  influence  in  North  China, 
and  Leavitt’s  relation  to  the  historic  church  of  Osaka.  I am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nevius’  plan  has  been  severely  criticised 
of  late  by  Dr.  Mateer  in  a little  pamphlet  full  of  most  excellent  ideas, 
that  there  are  some  features  that  time  has  shown  to  be  impracticable, 
and  that  the  results  do  not  appear  to  be  all  that  had  been  supposed. 
Yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  Dr.  Mateer  admits,  that  it  did  good  in 
that  it  developed  the  liberality  of  all  the  native  Christians  by  placing 
before  them  as  a definite  object  the  support  of  the  native  ministry. 
Secretary  Cobb  says,  “ Our  churches  in  China  were  established  under 
the  influence  of  a man  who  had  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  self- 
support”  and  Mr.  Mofiet  adds  in  the  same  line,  “ My  own  conviction 
from  seven  years  experience,  in  Korea  is  that  self-support  of  the  native 
church  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  individual  missionary.” 

More  important  than  a plan  is  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Without  these  the  best  plans  are  sure  to  fail.  The  sym- 
pathetic and  tactful  missionary,  with  deep  convictions,  can  accomplish 
far  more  by  moral  suasion  than  Mission  Boards  possibly  can  by  pressure 
and  force.  I do  not  sympathize  at  all  with  the  idea  that  the  mission- 
ary is  embarrassed  by  his  surroundings  and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  take  the  initiative.  Both  the  Board  and  the  missionary  must  cooper- 
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ate,  but  the  influence  of  the  missionary  must  be  strongly  maintained. 

III.  It  is  essentia]  that  we  note  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  attaining  the  ideal. 

1.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  decided  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  this  is.  While  some  a[)pear  to  think  that  the  free 
use  of  mission  money  is  the  only  way  of  retaining  substantial  control 
of  the  native  church,  few  would  hold  this  to  be  ideal.  The  missionary 
.body  seems  to  be  honestly  and  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  non 
use  of  mission  funds  for  evangelistic  purposes  and  the  so  called  right 
.use,  it  being  maintained  that  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  the  disuse  of 
money  because  of  its  abuse  but  in  its  proper  use  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  of  evangelizing  agencies.  As  a workable  method  the  one 
insisting  on  no7i  use  is  easier.  Few  things  are  more  difficult  than 
the  realization  of  the  golden  mean.  A Missionary  in  Burmah  puts  it 
thus,  “Nothing  on  the  field  is  so  perplexing  to  the  thoughtful  mission- 
ary as  the  attainment  of  the  mean  between  excessive  help  and  an 
impracticable  demand  for  self  reliance,” 

2.  Whatever  the  ideal,  in  its  attainment  there  are  serious 
difficulties  to  be  recognized  and  overcome,  both  in  beginning  from 
the  bottom  and  in  reversing  a former  policy,  (a)  Among  these  is 
paucity  of  numbers.  In  the  United  States  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  are  required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  pastor  and 
to  meet  other  necessary  expenses,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  always  friends  outside  the  membership  who  render  substan- 
tial aid.  What  church  in  Japan  with  almost  any  system  or  with  no 
system  could  not  be  self-supporting  under  similar  conditions  ? The 
very  financial  embarrassment  of  a weak  society  is  enough  sometimes  to 
deter  a person  not  yet  filled  with  the  true  spirit  from  uniting  with 
such  church.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  numbers,  the  grouping 
of  Christians  or  the  circuit  system  has  been  suggested  and  tried.  This 
is  most  excellent  for  sundry  reasons,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
neglect  the  proper  development  of  the  work  by  any  forced  reduction 
of  workers.  The  demand  is  for  education  and  selection  rather  than 
for  reduction. 

(b.)  Another  expedient  has  been  the  lowering  of  salaries.  To 
he  sure  an  undue  waste  of  money,  whether  contributed  from  abroad 
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or  raised  locally,  is  to  lie  avoided,  Imt  ihe  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  The  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Osaka,  began  with  seven 
yen  per  month  but  this  is  an  impossilde  condition  to-day.  The 
dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry  must  be  maintained  and  this  can 
be  done  in  no  more  jiractical  way  than  by  encouraging  our  best  men 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  ministry  by  providing  them  a comfortable 
support.  Any  system  which  fails  to  note  and  overcome  these  and 
other  obstacles  cannot  be  called  ideal. 

IV.  Self-support  may  be  best  promoted  by  observing  several 
fundamental  principles. 

1.  All  mission  money  used  should  be  a grant-in-aid  and  should 
be  regarded  as  exceptional.  No  mission  should  assume  the  support 
of  the  native  ministry  nor  give  because  the  church  fails  to  come  up 
to  its  promise.  The  native  ministers  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  regarded  as  the  hired  men  of  the  missionaries. 

2.  The  question  of  self-support  must  ever  be  made  prominent. 
This  should  be  understood  not  only  at  the  organization  of  a local 
church,  but  in  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism.  The  system 
adopted  should  be  educational  and  should  result  in  gradual  reduction 
and  ultimate  self-support. 

3.  The  method  employed  should  tend  to  develop  the  grace  of 
giving  and  the  spirit  of  self-support,  all  the  members  being  led  to 
give  according  to  ability  from  proper  motives,  and  with  real  sacrifice. 
In  order  to  do  this  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 

4.  The  policy  should  be  settled.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  constant 
experimenting  and  change.  A poor  plan  p'operly  worhed  is  better 
than  a better  one  not  enforced  or  constantly  modified.  Of  course, 
experience  should  result  in  improvement,  but  the  main  features 
should  remain  unchanged  until  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  found  wanting. 

V.  The  following  features  should  be  conspicuous  in  a workable- 
plan. 

1.  System  should  be  made  prominent  both  in  giving  and  in 
administering. 
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(a)  All  slioulcl  be  invited  and  expected  and  urged  to  give.  A 
special  church  record  should  be  kept  showing  the  name  and  weekly  or 
monthly  contribution  of  each  member.  All  should  be  taught  that 
they  are  expected  to  give  according  to  ability.  This  is  ideal.  First 
Corinthians  XVI,  2.,  should  be  made  prominent.  “ On  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  every  one  lay  by  as  God  hath  prospered  him.” 

(b)  The  Tithing  System  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  both  to 
individuals  and  to  churches.  A good  pamphlet  on  the  subject  is 
“ What  we  Owe  and  How  to  Pay  it  ” by  a layman,  (Presbyterian,) 
published  at  Chicago.  Tb.e  position  is  that  like  the  Sabbath  it  is  a 
divine  institution,  it  existed  before  Moses’  time,  Christ  corrected  its 
abuses  and  thus  sanctioned  it,  those  who  observe  it  are  beuefitted 
temporally  and  spiritually,  we  do  not  give  until  we  have  paid  the 
tenth,  and  those  who  adopt  it  are  pleased  and  usually  give  moi-e.  It 
has  been  used  successfully  by  the  American  Board  missionaries  in 
Turkey  and  Ceylon,  by  those  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Church  in  the 
Foochow  Mission,  China,  and  Pastor  Sawayama  testifies  to  having 
used  it  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Second  Church,  Osaka.  It 
is  certainly  worthy  of  most  careful  study. 

(c)  The  envelope  system  is  most  excellent.  A missionary  in 
Korea  testifies  thus  to  its  usefulness,  “ About  two  years  ago  we  had 
twenty  Christians  who  contributed  from  one  to  ten  cents  per  week. 
We  introduced  the  envelope  system  and  within  a month  eighty  men 
were  giving  from  one  to  fifteen  cents  per  Sabbath.  It  has  been  used 
with  like  results  both  in  the  home  land  and  in  Japan. 

(d)  In  the  disbursement  of  funds  as  in  the  collection,  much 
attention  should  be  given  to  system.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
create  confidence  in  those  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  church  and 
to  indirectlv  encourage  giving. 

2.  The  system  should  be  co-operative,  but  should  fix  the 
responsibility  upon  the  native  church.  Missionaries  should  neither 
be  regarded  as  employers  nor  as  mere  advisei-s.  We  are  here  to  co- 
operate with  our  brethren  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a strong,, 
spiritual,  and  enduring  church.  We  must  insist  not  only  upon 
individual  responsibility  in  giving  but  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  to  support  the  pastor.  One  fault  of  the  Nevius  method  is  that 
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/it  resulted  in  the  Chinese  regarding  liis  lieljiers  as  his  men  and  not 
tlieirs.  Wherever  there  is  a light  sense  of  responsibility  there  is 
little  real  self-support.  This  has  been  one  of  our  chief  obstacles 
in  Japan  in  the  ])ast.  We  are  here  to  aid  in  raising  up  and  educat- 
ing a native  ministry,  to  aid  in  supplying  a Christian  literature,  and 
moreover  to  wisely  assist  with  mission  funds  in  supporting  this 
iministry  during  the  church’s  childhood.  But  in  order  to  develop 
real  Christian  manhood  and  a self-propagating  church,  we  must  place 
'the  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 

3.  A workable  plan  should  interest  and  unite  pastors  and 
people.  We  have  failed  in  the  past  to  just  the  extent  that  pastors 
and  people  have  not  been  mutually  interested.  It  is  impossible  to 
interest  wuthout  furnishing  facts  and  motives.  As  the  idea  of  self- 
support  causes  us  to  place  our  trust  in  God  rather  than  in  some 
church  organization,  so  a true  plan  brings  both  pastor  and  people  to 
be  more  interested  in  each  other.  The  members  are  financially 
interested  in  the  pastor  and  the  pastor  financially  dependent  upon 
them.  The  bond,  however,  soon  becomes  one  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  love. 

4.  Again,  a workable  plan  should  deal  sympathetically,  win- 
ning and  leading  rather  than  forcing  and  driving.  Doubtless  the 
lack  of  mission  funds,  the  past  few  years,  has  worked  beneficially  in 
stimulating  self-support,  but  our  native  workers  have  had  the  idea 
all  the  time  that  the  Missionary  Societies  were  willing  to  give.  Our 
native  brethren  have  real  difficulties,  and  these  must  be  overcome  in 
the  spirit  of  real  sympathy  and  brotherly  love. 

The  man  of  tact  is  one  who  leads  rather  than  tries  to  force,  who 
brings  those  who  disagree  with  him  to  lielieve  as  he  does.  It  is 
probably  wise  for  the  Missionary  Societies  to  fix  a limit  beyond 
which  they  will  not  appropriate  and  to  adopt  a policy  of  gradual 
reduction,  but  unless  it  is  done  by  showing  that  the  money  can 
accomplish  more  in  some  other  way  in  establishing  Christs’  Kingdom 
and  that  the  churches  will  really  be  benefitted  by  the  change,  harm 
will  surely  be  done.  As  the  wise  parent  uses  force  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  training  the  child  and  developing  the  man,  so 
here  we  are  to  win  and  lead  rather  than  force  and  drive. 
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5.  Still  further,  the  plan  should  be  flexible.  We  may  well 
follow  in  this  matter,  the  example  of  the  leaders  in  the  government 
of  this  country  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  and  more.  It 
has  seemed  at  times  that  they  were  fickle  and  contradictory,  but  not- 
with.standing  change  in  personel  and  radical  differences  of  opinion, . 
the  forward  movement  has  been  steady.  The  ship  of  state  ha,s  fre- 
quently turned  out  of  her  course  to  pass  some  obstacle  but  her  general 
course  has  been  straight.  As  one  has  expressed  it,  “■Our  methods 
should  be  suggestions  rather  than  means  of  squeezing  money  out  of 
the  people.”  Our  policy  should  be  definite  and  settled  and  at  the 
same  time  flexible. 

6. ‘  Finally  under  this  head,  the  workable  plan  should  be  educa- 
tional from  first  to  last,  and  should  ever  hold  out  proper  induce- 
ments. On  the  first  point  sufficient  has  been  written  already.  So 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  polity  of  the  denomination,  control  should 
be  graduated  to  correspond  with  contributions,  and  the  church  that 
has  the  courage  to  become  self-supporting  should  have  the  best  preach- 
er procurable. 

VI.  Principles  in  Practice. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  some  of  the  above 
suggestions,  I may  be  allowed  to  modestly  refer  to  the  place  of  self- 
support  in  my  own  mission,  the  South  Japan  Mission  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  We  do  not  claim  perfection  for  it.  The  tith- 
ing system  has  not  yet  been  publicly  introduced.  But  imperfect  as 
it  is,  it  has  accomplished  much  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  special  features  are, — instruction  in  self-support  as  above;  the 
use  of  the  special  church  record,  all  being  urged  to  contribute  regular- 
ly ; the  use  of  the  envelope  system  with  monthly  collections  supple- 
mented by  weekly  ofiering.s  for  current  expenses  and  with  special 
collections  when  neeeded  ; the  amount  of  salary  determined  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Mission,  each  church  through  its  quarterly 
conference  having  the  privilege  and  duty  of  recommendation  ; when 
thus  fixed  the  responsibility  of  support  divided  between  the  local 
church  and  the  Mission,  each  agreeing  to  pay  the  pastor’s  salary  a 
definite  portion  of  the  year  (when  the  church  is  unable  to  do  it),  the 
current  expenses  being  paid  by  the  church  unassisted  excejd  in  rent ; 
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the  yearly  salary  divided  into  twelve  shares  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  months,  the  church  being  urged  to  assume  as  many  as  possible 
to  be  paid  at  a certain  fixed  period,  the  Mission  being  responsible  for 
its  share  only  ; the  rates  revised  from  year  to  year.  Each  church  is 
self-supporting  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  shares  taken.  One  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  another  nearly  by  paying  240  yen,  another 
144,  one  96,  two  60  each  and  others  less  but  all  something.  The 
ratio  of  advance  is  very  uniform.  It  may  be  added  that  the  rules  of 
the  church  require  from  each  candidate  for  full  membership  a pledge 
to  support  the  ministry  and  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
church.  Our  church  gives  well  toward  these,  aud  especially  toward 
their  own  Home  Missionary  Society  and  Church  Extension  Society. 

Among  the  many  encouraging  results  are  the  bringing  of  pastors 
aud  people  into  much  more  intimate  relation,  the  unusual  deepening 
of  interest,  and  the  fine  advance  made.  The  contributions  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  the  figures  for  salaries  only  being 
yen  635,  two  years  ago,  915,  last  year,  and  1154,  promised  for  this 
year  not  to  speak  of  special  collections  to  prevent  a cut.  One 
very  noticable  thing  is  that  where  as  under  the  old  system  the  small 
monthly  subscription  was  paid  only  in  part  because  the  pastor  could 
do  without  it,  now  every  cent  promised  is  promptly  paid  and  in  actual 
cash. 

I desire  that  due  credit  be  gwen  to  other  influences,  as  the 
general  discussion  that  has  taken  place,  the  policy  of  the  Missionary 
Society  in  appropriating  a -fixed  sum  for  evangelistic  work,  the  con- 
stant rise  in  prices  which  has  emphasized  the  greater  need,  etc.  Also 
to  state  that  the  treasurer’s  book  used  originated  on  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer’s 
work  on  the  Nagoya  District.  Aud,  in  conclusion,  I wish  to  add 
that  I have  noted  that  self-support  has  inci’eased  most  in  our  most 
spiritual  churches,  and  that  the  presentation  of  the  subject  everywhere 
has  seemed  to  tend  toward  a deeper  spirituality. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  : 

This  being  a burning  topic,  and  I a man  of  slow  speech,  it 
would  require  not  three  minutes  but  half  a day  for  me  to  express 
myself  as  I want  to  on  this  matter.  I take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  a large  church  and  a paid  pastor  are  necessary  to  make  a 
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church  a self-supporting  church.  I know  a church  on  our  field  of 
38  members  which  is  self-propagating,  self-governing  and  self-sup- 
porting, even  though  it  has  no  paid  pastor.  One  great  difficulty  is 
our  missionary  ambition.  We  w'ant  to  send  good  reports  home  and 
we  are  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  support  pastors  and  churches  they 
will  go  to  other  missions.  We  thus  show  our  lack  of  faith  in  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  of  our  work.  Again,  we  lack  faith  in  the 
Japanese  Christians.  We  under-rate  both  their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  help  themselves.  We  can  and  ought  to  trust  them. 

■Rev.  J.  B.  Hail  : 

Yesterday  in  my  paper  I said  that  the  mission  churches  planted 
by  St.  Patrick  were  self-supporting  from  the  start  or  nearly  so.  I 
gave  this  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  gave  a list  of 
authorities  to  support  his  statement. 


THE  EVA^TtELTZATION  of  japan  in  the 
PEESENT  GENERATION  : IS  IT 
POSSIBLE  AND  IF  SO  BY 
WHAT  MEANS  ? 

Eev,  E.  H.  Jones,  A.  B.  M.,  Sendai. 

As  the  first  work  of  the  missionary  is  evangelization,  and  as  all 
otlier  work,  publication,  education,  and  hQuevoleuce,  must  necessarily 
be  subordinate  to  it,  and  should  be  so  carried  on  as  to  be  heljiful 
thereto,  I think  we  will  all  agree  that  this  topic  should  have  a 
central  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  prayers.  Mr.  Draper,  and  Mr. 
Andrews,  have  already  presented  to  you  the  historical  aspects  of  our 
work, and  the  practical  methods  for  its  prosecution,  and  it  is  left  for 
us  in  this  hour  to  study  togethor  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  secure 
to  these  plans  a successful  issue,  anti  to  seek  inspiration,  hope,  and 
courage  for  the  needed  effort.  Did  I not  have  confidence  in  God  that 
he  Avill  give  wisdom,  and  in  you  that  this  subject  Avill  be  discussed 
by  you  with  wisdom  gained  from  prolonged  thought  and  prayer, 
I would  tremble  at  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  the  opening  of 
this  discussion. 

But  trusting  that  God  will  guide  us  in  a profitable  consideration 
of  this  most  important  subject  I ask  your  attention  to  the  paper  I 
have  to  otfer. 

I do  not  exactly  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren 
who  wrote  out  the  title  for  my  subject,  whether  they  meant  by  the 
Evangelization  of  Japan, — the  Christianization  of  Japan  or  rather 
simply,  “ The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  all  the  People  of  Japan.” 
I take  it  they  meant  the  latter,  as  tliis  is  the  most  common  meaning 
of  the  word  evangelize.  Taking  then  my  subject  to  mean  ‘ The 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel’  or  the  ‘ Publisliing  of  tlie  Glad  Tidings  to 
the  People  of  Japan  ’,  another  question  suggests  itself,  which  is, 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  publishing  of  the  Glad  Tidings  ? 
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.Surely  it  is  not  calling  at  a place,  stopping  say  over  night,  or  one  day, 
and  preaching  to  the  people  but  that  one  time  ! Even  if  we  should 
sjieak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  in  their  own  dialect,  or  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  their  state  of  education,  habits  of  thought, 
lieing  careful  to  have  due  regard  to  their  previous  religious  concep- 
tions— (and  must  we  not  all  sigh,  who  is  competent  for  all  these 
tilings), — and  again  seeing  to  it  that  we  have  all  present  who  are  of 
years  of  understanding,  yet  their  would  be  many  obstacles  to  the 
giving  to  the  people  of  such  a place  an  opportunity  for  a proper 
hearing  that  would,  humanly  speaking,  require  frequent  visits  to 
evercome.  The  people,  for  instance,  may  have  false  impressions  of 
the  ivorker  that  would  close  their  ears  to  an  attentive  hearing.  He 
is  a foreign  spy,  they  think  ; or,  he  is  paid  for  his  work,  and  there- 
fore, like  many  another  priest,  he  does  not  believe  his  message 
himself ; or  he  has  some  ulterior  motive,  that  makes  it  necessary  for 
us  to  be  on  our  guard.  They  may  also  have  false  views  of  religion. 

These  things  would  prevent  them  from  understanding  the  message 
when  they  do  listen  to  it.  Perhaps  they  think  this  is  a religion  suited 
to  the  people  of  foreign  lands  but  not  to  them  ; or  this  God  of  the 
Christian  is  but  one  of  the  Gods,  Ave  have  our  own  Gods,  say  they, 
and  don’t  need  any  others  ; or  again,  the  people  have  such  false  ideas 
of  ridigion,  of  the  purpose  of  religion,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  the  highly  spiritual  nature  of  our  faith.  They 
generally  think  of  religion  as  a means  to  profit  in  this  woidd,  or  to- 
hajipiness  in  the  next  and  not  as  a teaching  of  relations  and  duties 
to  a being  above  them  in  nature  and  authority.  Their  prayers  are 
generally  for  some  temporal  or  material  benefit,  without  any  thought 
of  duty,  or  reformation  of  character  or  conduct.  They  make  offerings 
that  they  may  appease  some  misty  being,  or  thing  that  has  the  power 
to  do  them  harm,  or  good,  in  their  person,  or  business.  A change 
from  this  fetish  worship  to  any  kind  of  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Euler  of  all  things,  is  such  a revolu- 
tion in  thought  that  it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  time, 
thought,  and  eventually  a severe  Avrench  from  their  old  intellectual 
bearings.  We  thus  see,  looking  at  it  from  a human  standpoint,  that 
the  people  will  have  to  hear  this  strange  message  many  times  before 
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they  come  to  a i)osition  to  apprehend  it,  i.e.,  as  a sufficient  ground 
for  decision,  even  after  they  have  somewhat  comprehended  it. 

I find  in  our  vade  mecum,  the  Scriptures,  which  may  be  called 
the  marching  orders  of  Christ’s  army,  something  about  the  subject  of 
an  adequate  hearing. 

In  Rom.  10 : 14,  15  we  have  the  order  given  of  the  promulga- 
tion, and  receiving  of  the  Gospel. 

1st  A sent  messenger, 

2rid  A message  delivered, 

.3rd  A hearing  of  the  message, 

4th  The  believing  of  the  word. 

We  see  here  that  the  character  of  the  messenger  has  much  to  do  with 
an  adequate  hearing  of  the  message.  He  must  be  a sent  messenger. 
Unless  he  is  chosen  and  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  all  his  ability 
natural  and  acquired,  all  his  authority  from  church  or  missionary 
society,  and  all  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work  will  not  count  for  much 
toward  giving  the  peo^ile  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate  hearing. 
I did  not  see  this  matter  in  this  light  when  some  years  ago  I read  in 
The  Student  Volunteer  some  remarks  made  by  Sec.  Robert  E.  S|>eer 
urging  the  need  of  the  filling  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  candidate  for 
missionary  service.  He  said  that  this  qualification  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  Missionary  Boards  in  the  examination  of  candidates.  I 
opposed  the  suggestion  at  the  time  as  an  impracticable  one.  I think 
yet  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  Missionary  Examining  Committees, 
apart  from  the  church,  to  say  who  has  or  has  not  been  filled  wdth 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  church  seeing  the  candidate’s  daily  life  can 
come  to  a fair  conclusion.  Another  reason  by  the  way,  for  the 
church’s  sending  out  missionaries,  rather  than  the  Missionary  Society. 
But  it  is  very  certain,  as  I have  now  come  to  see,  that  it  is  as  im- 
j)ortant  now,  as  it  was  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  a sending  forth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  required.  The  Holy  Spirit  said  to  the  church  in 
Antioch,  “ Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whereunto 
I have  called  them.”  Again  it  is  said  so  they  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.”  So  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a prerequisite  to 
success  in  our  work  that  the  messenger  be  filled  by,  and  sent  forth 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  with  such  a 
meager  financial  outfit,  and  relying  so  little  upon  human  learning 
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and  wisdom,  the  workers  of  the  apostolic  age  had  such  success  in 
turning  the  world  of  that  day  upside  down.  Perhaps  we  with  all 
our  money,  with  all  our  learning,  and  with  all  our  up  to  date  plans 
of  evangelization,  fail  because  we  do  not  lay  stress  upon  this  im- 
portant qiialilication.  Being  so  rich  in  all  these  human  things  we 
have  failed  I fear  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  giving  a regnant 
place  to  God’s  Spirit  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  light,  and  life  of 
salvation  to  perishing  souls.  The  difficulties  coming  in  the  way  of 
an  adequate  hearing,  which  are  mentioned  above,  all  practical 
workers  have  come  in  contact  with,  and  have  sighed  over  times  with- 
out number.  And  I am  not  now  recommending  anything  like  a 
patent  plan  to  save  us  all  need  for  further  effort,  in  going  for  instance 
often  enough  to  a place  to  give  the  people  a full  opportunity  to  hear 
the  word.  Nor  am  I suggesting  any  less  expenditure  in  careful 
tliought  as  to  the  matter,  and  manner,  of  our  preaching,  so  that  the 
word  may  not  be  made  of  non-effect  through  our  lack  of  care,  or 
through  the  substitution  for  the  word  of  life  and  glory  of  something 
inferior,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  an  essential  place  in  His 
Divine  ])lans  for  human  intelligence,  and  effort,  provided  they  be 
sanctified.  But  after  all  has  been  said  and  done  unless  we  can  claim 
the  promised  indwelling  of  the  Paraclete,  our  Helper,  our  Teacher, 
our  Inspirer  ; unless  we  can  believe  that  he  is  witb  us  to  convict  the 
world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgement,”  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  claim  the  success  of  Zerubbabel.  The  prophet 
seeing  before  the  great  triumph  that  was  coming  to  the  work  of  tire 
Lord  in  the  hands  of  that  famous  worker  of  old  exclaimed  ‘‘  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord.  Who  art  thou, 
0 great  mountain  ? Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a plain.” 
The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundations  of  tliis  house  ; 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it ; and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you.”  We  may  bring  up  against  this  moun- 
tain of  our  difficulties  all  our  engines  of  offence,  all  our  Krupp  guns  of 
modern  Christian  evidence,  skillful  arguments  from  history,  from 
philosophy,  and  from  science,  all  our  Maxim  guns  of  irresistible 
illustration  of  the  beneficetit  educational  and  civilizing  effects  of 
our  religion,  all  the  strategical  wisdom  of  modern  missionary  tactics. 
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and  yet  the  moniitain  is  not  in  the  least  moved.  The  nuufhers  of 
tlie  heathen  increase  daily,  and  their  weapons  of  defence  have  even 
come  to  be  sharpened  in  our  workshops.  We  turn  out  of  our  schools 
skilled  heathen  dialecticians  to  conlirm  our  own  sceptics  in  their 
unbelief,  and  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  weak  native  Christians.  It 
would  seem  that  we  need  again  to  con  our  a.  b.  c.  lesson.  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world  even  our  faith.”  It  is  not  in 
numbers,  nor  in  money,  nor  in  wisdom,  nor  in  up-to-date  plans.  It 
must  be  as  the  Lord  Himself  taught  his  disciples  when  he  said,  “If  5'e 
have  faith  as  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain  re- 
move hence,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to 
you;”  so  if  you  have  followed  me,  and  we  all  agree  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  evangelization  of  Japan  that  we  have  the  inspira- 
tion, the  direction,  the  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  certainly  will 
be  profitable  to  spend  a little  more  thought  upon  the  Spirit’s  sending 
forth,  and  infillings  of  the  messenger.  To  go  to  the  root  of  this 
matter  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  local  church  by  means  of  which 
the  worker  ouglit  to  be  sent  out.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  supposed 
to  have  said  to  the  churches  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  “ Separate 
me  these  men  for  the  work  to  which  I have  called  them.”  We  learn 
also  from  the  context  of  the  passage  quoted  above — that  referring  to 
the  sending  forth  of  the  fost  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles — that  the 
church  at  Antioch  in  prayers  and  fastings,  conjointly  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  sent  these  messengers  forth.  Now  I am  certain  that  if  we 
had  more  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  churches  sending 
forth  the  missionaries,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  Japanese  as  of  the 
home  churches,  we  would  have  more  Spirit-selected,  Spirit-filled,  and 
therefore  more  successful  preachers  of  the  word  on  the  mission  fields. 
IMore  praying  in  the  churches  would  give  more  converting  power  on 
the  mission  fields.  High  mountain  peaks  do  not  raise  their  shining 
heads  from  plains,  but  are  su2)])orted  by  foot  hills,  and  elevated  table 
lands.  So  Spirit -filled  churches  will  nafurally  produce  Spirit-filled 
missionaries.  Water  does  not  naturally  rise  above  its  source.  Nor 
do  missionaries  often  rise  in  spiritual  efficiency  above  the  average  of 
the  tone  of  spirituality  of  the  churches  sending  them  out.  Or  to  use 
a present  day  figure  you  cannot  expect  efficient  work  in  the  machine 
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Sliop,  or  on  the  rail  track,  when  there  is  a break  in  the  lines  of  com- 
munications with  the  power  house.  Moody  is  said  to  have  wondered 
at  one  time,  when  working  in  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  power 
manifested  in  the  meetings.  He  found  the  secret  however  in  the 
faith-filled  prayers  of  an  old  bed-ridden  saint,  who  had  laid  lines  of 
communication  between  her  attic  and  the  Power  House  on  high,  and 
was  drawing  down  wonderful  supplies  of  blessing  while  Moody  was 
preaching.  Are  our  lines  of  communication  with  the  source  of  all 
spiritual  power  intact  ? 

When  I went  home  on  furlough  some  seven  years  ago  what 
struck  a chill  to  my  heart  was  the  lack  of  interest  in,  and  of  praying 
for  missions  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  churches.  I thought  I was 
their  messenger  to  a heathen  people — our  brethren  who  know  not 
God — away  across  the  sea.  I thought  they  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  story  of  my  successes,  or  sympathize  with  me  in  my  failures  or 
disappointments.  But  I found  I was  a stranger  in  a strange  land. 
I might  be  a messenger  of  the  Missionary  Society,  but  they  had  not 
sent  me  out.  They  had  too  much  to  do  in  their  own  Chui'ch,  and 
for  their  immediate  community  to  listen  to  me.  They  would  meet 
to  hear  a stereopticon  talk  on  the  strange  customs  of  a far  away 
people  like  the  Japanese,  but  a foreign  missionary  meeting,  pure  and 
simple — , at  a more  convenient  season  they  would  call  for  me.  I 
felt  homesick  to  get  back  to  Japan  to  be  again  with  my  brother 
missionaries,  and  at  work  again  with  my  Japanese  Christian  brothers 
and  sisters.  I felt  heart  sick  at  the  revelation  of  the  lack  of  interest 
in  our  work  on  the  part  of  our  home  Christians.  It  struck  me  we 
were  like  an  army  campaigning  in  an  enemy’s  country  that  had  lost 
connection  with  its  base.  Our  line  of  communications  having  been 
cut  were  more  like  a lot  of  guerilla  bands  harassing  an  enemy  than 
like  an  army  engaged  in  anything  like  a scientific  war.  I found 
that  the  pastors  of  those  churches  were  not  informed  on  missions,  and 
therefore  not  interested  in  the  maneuvers  going  on  on  the  fighting 
line  ; that  the  church  contributions  to  missions  were  made  up,  gener- 
ally, as  an  urgency  collection,  often  with  no  belter  plea  than  that 
their  standing  would  be  injured  if  they  did  not  give  as  much  as 
such  another  church.  Or  the  eloquent,  and  skillful  district  secretary 
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would  come  and  arrange  a meeting,  and  with  stirring  speeches,  good 
music,  etc.,  would  pump  up  the  required  annual  collection,  but 
without  increasing  the  interest  of  the  church  in  this  their  most  ini- 
portaiit  work,  leaving  the  shaming  plan,  or  the  pumping  process,  to 
be  gone  tlu'ough  with  again  when  the  next  urgency  season  came- 
around.  Now  this  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  what  it  ought  to 
be.  iMissionary  societies  are  good  and  necessary,  district  secretaries 
are  useful  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; but  if  these  helping  agen- 
cies are  to  be  substituted  for  the  local  church  and  its  ])astor  who 
ought,  together,  to  study  missions  the  whole  year  around  , if  between 
the  organization  that  Christ  established  to  be  the  instrument  of  the- 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  work  that  he,  the  Master,  intendetl  this  organi- 
zation to  accomplish,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  be  through 
another  oi’ganization,  working  independently,  then  I can  only  see  harm 
to  result.  It  would  be  like  cutting  the  connnection  with  heart  and 
brain  and  working  the  hands  by  means  of  a galvanic  battery. 
Would  it  be  any  wonder  if  the  man  should  totter  in  his  walking, 
and  that  his  hands  should  fail  to  do  the  work  given  them  to  do.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  as  to  many  of  our  home  churches,  having  largely 
lost  their  intimate  connection  with  their  missionaries,  and  having 
ceased  to  pray  for  us,  and  thus  having  ceased  to  work  with  us,  both 
they  and  we  are  receiving  great  harm.  The  work  here  thus  fails  to 
have  the  success  it  should  have.  Also  lacking  the  inspiration  of 
such  a great  purpose  these  home  churches  have  in  many  instances  so 
far  forgotten  their  high  and  holy  calling  that  money  getting,  politics, 
society,  keeping  up  a respectable  show  before  other  competing  religi- 
ous bodies  and  other  comparatively  trivial  occupations,  which  belong 
only  to  the  present  world,  fill  their  hearts  and  hands.  Here  then  is 
one  tremendous  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  evangelization  of  Japan 
in  the  present  generation  Let  the  churches  deeply  iionder  this 
matter.  Let  the  prominent  members  of  these  churches  put  some  of 
the  shrewd  business  foresight,  for  which  in  their  money  getting  they 
are  justly  famed,  to  a sanctified  use  in  stopping  the  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  men,  which  is  taking  place  in  this  their  greatest  business 
enterprise.  Unless  these  churches  are  praying  down  spiritual  power 
upon  their  missionaries,  how  can  they  expect  us  to  be  successful  ? 
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We  should  therefore  make  every  effort  to  help  along  the  so-called 
Forward  Movement  in  Missions,  urged  so  strongly  at  home  hy  Mr 
Wishard,  and  other  earnest  workers.  This  movement  has  for  its 
aim  the  reestablishment  of  the  close  connection  that  existed  between 
the  churches  and  their  messengers  in  the  Apostolic  age.  It  looks  to 
the  Spirit-filling  of  the  churches  as  well  as  that  of  the  missionaries. 
I am  convinced  that  already  a new  day  is  dawning ! Already  some 
churches  are  coming  into  vital  connection  with  this  great  world-bless- 
ing enterprise  ! Churches,  and  even  individuals,  are  sending  out 
their  missionary  pastors  to  gather  in  from  the  highways  and  hedges 
of  the  world  the  honored  guests  for  God’s  great  gospel  feast.  This 
will  promote  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  community  of  interest  with 
the  missionary,  that  will  rob  his  trials  of  half  their  suffering,  and 
will  increase  his  joy  from  liis  peaceful  concpiests  by  many  fold.  I 
would  also  commend  to  more  general  attention  the  need  of  we  our- 
selves seeking  more  earnestly  for  the  infilling  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  address  given  us  at  tliis  conference  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and  the 
efforts  he  has  been  making  for  several  years  past  to  impress  upon  us 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  I hope  may  be  used  by  God  to  bring 
our  whole  missionary  body  to  the  practice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infill- 
ing by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Eemember  what  happened  in  Uganda  after 
the  workers  there  had  a baptism  of  power  as  related  by  Dr.  Hail 
yesterday.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  missionaries,  as  with 
tongues  of  fire  they  preached  the  gospel,  the  great  increase  in  evan- 
gelizing zeal  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  native  Christians,^ 
the  sudden  attainment  of  self-support  in  the  native  churches,  it  was 
a veritable  African  Pentecost ! And  the  story  of  Richards,  and  the 
Avork  on  the  Congo,  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
ready  to  give  us,  if  all  the  conditions  are  right,  a parallel  blessing  in 
Japan.  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  truly  present  to-day  with  his 
messengers  as  he  was  Avith  his  workers  in  the  Apostolic  age,  he  can 
now  woi’k  the  same  wonders  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  men,  bringing 
life  and  peace  to  perishing  souls.  I charitably  hope  the  majority 
of  our  body  are  not  in  as  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  subject  as  I 
was  until  about  a year  ago.  I feared  if  I believed  in  the  possibility 
of  being  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  my  ne.xt  step  would  be  to  mount 
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to  the  dangerous  height  of  Perfectionism,  so-called,  where  I would 
look  down  with  pity,  or  with  condemnation,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon 
my  fellow-workers  who  could  not  yet  call  themselves  perfect.  Or 
that  I would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  slippery  pit  of  Dowieism — re- 
garding Chicago  as  my  Mecca,  Mr.  Dowie  as  my  Apostle,  and  all 
who  did  not  wear  his  stripes  as  apostates  from  the  Faith.  I would 
recommend  Conferences,  in  the  various  centers  of  missionary  resi- 
dence, missionaries  from  outlying  places  to  gather  there  for  joint  study 
of  this  subject,  and  for  prayer  to  God  that  all  the  obstacles  to  the  com- 
plete infilling  by  the  Spirit  may  be  taken  away  from  our  hearts  and 
lives.  The  proofs  of  this  infilling  will  be  seen  in  daily  conquest  over 
sin  within  ourselves,  in  the  cleansing  of  sins  from  our  conduct,  in  the 
conquest  and  putting  to  flight  of  Satan,  in  the  complete  overcoming 
of  the  opi^ositions  of  the  world,  in  a word — in  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit — 
(Gal  5 : 22)  love,  joj^,  peace,  long  sutfering,  kindness,  gooclness,  faitli, 
meekness,  self-control,  and  also  in  the  natural  effect  of  these  good 
fruits,  (2  Pet.  1 : 8.),  ''  For  if  these  things  are  yours,  and  abound, 

they  cause  that  ye  shall  not  be  idle  nor  unfruitful  unto  the  full 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Then  as  we  go  to  battle  witli 
the  forceps  arrayed  against  us  “ one  of  you  shall  chase  a 1,000  and 
two  shall  put  10,000  to  flight.”  Also  we  would  have  at  once  such 
an  increase  of  missionary  brotherly  love,  and  comity,  that  the  Avorld 
would  be  impressed  with  the  divine  character  of  our  faith  ; we  would 
gladly  give  place  to  workers  who  had  occupied  a town  in  advance  of 
ourselves,  we  would  gladly  go  to  some  unoccupied  place  beyond 
though  it  should  happen  to  be  a place  of  less  strategic  value  and 
more  difficult  to  reach  W e would  rejoice  more  in  the  success  of  otliers 
in  the  work  knowing  that  thus  the  final  victory  would  be  all  the 
sooner  reached,  and  the  country  won  for  Christ.  We  have  an  Apos- 
tolic example  in  point.  The  Apostle  Paul  strove  to  make  the 
economical  use  of  his  great  powers  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  by  going  to  places  where  the  gospel  had  not  been  preached. 
He  says  (Rom.  15 : 20,  21),  Yea,  making  it  my  aim  to  preach  the 
gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  already  nametl,  that  I might  not  build 
upon  another  man’s  foundation ; but  as  it  is  written, 
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They  shall  see,  to  whom  no  tidings  of  him  came, 

And  they  who  have  not  heard  shall  understand. 

This  seeking  the  infilling  of  the  Spirit  is  then  another  great  means 
for  the  regaining  of  our  lost  power,  and  thus  the  accomplishment  of 
the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  un- 
limited supply  of  electrical  energy  in  the  air  around  us,  or  in  the  clouds 
above  us  if  we  had  the  instruments  to  catch,  and  harness  it  for  use. 
But  the  awful  violence  of  it  at  times  is  such  that  it  is  apt  to  desti-oy 
all  instruments,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  them,  so  that  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  utilize  these  vast  stores  of  energy.  8o  with 
us,  if  our  plans  are  all  right,  if  their  success  is  not  likely  to  minister  to 
our  pride  and  ultimately  to  separate  us  from  God  i.  e.,  to  bring  destruc- 
tion rather  than  blessing,  God  will  flash  upon  us,  from  his  heavenly 
reserves  of  power,  a great  evangelizing  force,  and  we  will  have  a 
Japanese  Pentecost  that  will  astonish  the  world.  Again,  if  I rightly 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  displayed  in  the  missionary  firmament, 
we  need  not  expect  a very  large  accession  to  our  numbers  from  the 
home  churches.  Nor  need  we  expect,  nor  should  we  ask  for,  in  this 
juncture,  large  increase  of  funds  ; in  fact  I sometimes  fear,  from  what  I 
see  in  my  own  work,  and  from  what  I hear  of,  and  observe  in  the  work 
of  my  fellow  missionaries  as  to  money,  we  have  as  much  or  perhaps 
more  sent  us  now  than  we  know  how  to  use  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
I mean  particularly  the  paying  of  salaries,  and  expenses,  that  it  would 
do  the  native  churches  good  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  in  the  employ- 
ing of  more  native  helpers  than  we  can  personally  cooperate  with,  or 
supervise  and  further.  What  is  our  situation  ? We  have  a compact 
territory  traversed  by  good  roads,  with  the  unrivalled  Japanese  Eikslia- 
man,  who  can  take  us  everywhere  where  the  rail-road  has  not  yet 
reached,  good  clean  hotels,  the  ‘ teishu  ’ (‘  mine  host  ’)  always  ready  to 
let  you  have  the  street  room  for  a meeting,  and  the  mild  climate,  and 
outdoor  habits  of  the  people,  inviting  outdoor  meetings.  Again  we 
have  a homogeneous  people,  one  language  used  throughout  the  country, 
not  differing  in  dialects  so  much  even  as  the  different  counties  of 
England ; the  people  have  more  ability  too,  natural  and  acquired,  and 
more  money  and  material  prosperity  than  any  other  eastern  people. 
So  that,  to  sum  up,  both  as  to  the  messenger,  and  as  to  the  hearing  of 
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the  message,  native  conditions  are  favoi'ahle  to  a wide-spread  preaching 
and  hearing  of  the  word  of  life.  Therefore  the  American  churcheS' 
naturally  and  justly  have  the  right  to  think  that  if  our  propaganda- 
is  rightly  managed  a much  less  expenditure  of  men  and  money  will 
be  needed  to  evangelize  this  country  than  is  needed  in  any  other 
non-Christian  land.  Also  voices,  loud  and  insistent,  come  constantly 
from  the  native  churches  for  leaving  to  them  more  responsibility  and 
if  our  native  brethren  are  honest,  and  I give  them  credit  of  being  so, 
they  mean  financial  as  well  as  other  responsibility.  Further,  though  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  statistics,  I am  of  the  opinion  that,  according 
to  the  population,  we  are  better  supplied  already  with  workers  from 
abroad  than  China,  or  India,  and  yet  as  indicated  above  we  have  not 
the  difficulties  of  widely  extended  territory,  divergent  dialects,  dense 
ignorance  and  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  native  populations,  which 
we  find  in  other  missionary  lands.  So  if  in  1890  Prof  Geo.  Wm. 
Knox  in  wilting  of  that  year’s  work  in  Japan  had  any  reason  to  use 
the  following  words,  how  much  more  might  they  be  used  now  after  10 
years  of  progress,  and  after  the  full  opening  of  the  country  to  unrestrict- 
ed foreign  re.sidence,  and  travel.  He  wrote  at  that  time, — “ I would 
again  venture  the  opinion  that  our  present  missionary  methods  are  in 
the  extreme  wasteful  of  money  and  life  Rightly  distributed  and 
massed,  one  half  the  present  force  could  accomplish  all,  and  more  than 
is  now  done.  Instead  of  so  much  earnest  appeal  for  men  and  money 
I propose  a year  of  appeal  for  the  better  use  of  the  forces  we  have. 
Until  something  is  done  to  combine  the  Protestant  forces  the  waste 
must  continue.  Is  confederation  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world  still  impossible  ? ” I want  to  make  myself  clear  in  this 
matter.  If  Dr.  Knox  lielieves  that  we  need  no  more  workers  from 
Christian  lands  to  help  evangelize  this  land,  and  I have  heard  that  be 
has  been  so  reported,  I want  to  take  strong  exception  to  that  position. 
As  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Draper  in  his  paper,  the  number  of  the 
constituancy  which  each  worker  in  Japan,  counting  native  and  foreign, 
male  and  female,  has  to  evangelize  is,  in  rough  estimate,  about  75,000. 
Now  add  to  the  largeness  of  the  number  the  difficulties  of  language, 
lack  of  full  knowledge  of  the  native  habits  of  thought,  and  of  the 
bearer’s  environment  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  worker  ; and  the  lack 
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of  long  experience  in  evangelizing,  and  the  comparatively  short  experi- 
ence of  our  religion  under  which  many  a native  worker  has  to 
struggle ; to  which  may  be  added  further  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  the  message  on  tlie  part  of  the  hearer  as  compared  with 
say  American  unbelievers,  as  mentioned  above,  and  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  our  position  would  be  many  times  more  difficult  than  a 
worker  would  have  in  Christian  America  who  had  75,000  unbelievers 
to  bring  to  Christ.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  say  we  need  no  more 
workers.  I only  mean  to  say  that  for  the  reasons  stated  we  may  not, 
though  I wish  we  could,  expect  the  home  churches  to  send  us  more 
workers  in  the  near  future. 

Now  this  conference  is  an  attempt  at  the  confederation  suggest- 
ed by  Prof.  Knox.  I would  suggest  a committee  from  this  conference 
to  canvas  the  field  as  to  a better  distribution  of  forces.  That  is,  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  not  an  undue  proportion  of  workers  massed  in  the 
easily  reached,  convenient  places,  which  might  very  properly  be  scatter- 
ed to  the  needy  places  throughout  the  empire.  I know  large  tracts  of 
the  countiy,  especially  in  the  north  west,  which  are  almost  entirely 
without  foreign  missionary  residence  and  help.  Fields  away  from, 
the  railway  are  avoided.  The  large  cities,  the  places  where  there  is 
a foreign  community,  a fiireign  doctor,  a foreign  grocery,  a foreign 
tailor  are  already  comparatively  well  supplied  with  foreign  workers. 
One  of  the  papers  read  here  in  this  conference  showed  that  22 of 
our  lorce  is  massed  here  in  Tokyo.  But  the  places  where  the  conveni- 
ences mentioned  above  are  not  found  have  been  largely  left  to  the 
native  worker,  or  not  worked  at  all,  and  are  yet  in  a condition  to  gape 
with  wonder  at  the  strange  aspect  of  the  foreign  missionary.  I am 
afraid  the  Buddhist  prophetical  writers  who  told  their  followers  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  residence 
would  bring  into  the  interior  a host  of  missionaries,  who  would  make 
a determined  onslaught  on  their  ancestral  faith,  are  now  agreeably 
disappointed  at  the  wonderfully  non-aggressive  character  of  the  mis- 
sionary body  in  this  particular.  There  is  doubtless  still  in  the  minds 
of  many  missionaries  a fear  of  venturing  out  into  the  interior  that  is 
inexplicable  to  those  of  us  who  have  not  spent  our  missionary  child- 
hood in  an  open  port.  I have  heard  of  a man  who  actually  refused 
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to  go,  at  the  request  of  his  mission,  to  a large  and  promising  town 
only  three  hours  from  Tokyo  l)ecause  there  was  no  foreign  doctor  living 
in  the  place ! It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  in  Sendai 
with  a gradually  increasing  community,  now  numbering  some  forty 
persons,  we  have  no  foreign  physician  ; and  yet,  we  have  had  as  a 
community,  during,  the  16  years  of  our  residence  there  only  two  deaths 
among  us,  these  being  infants,  and  even  their  demise  was  not  accom- 
plished without  the  help  of  a foreign  doctor  for  tlie  time  being  residing 
there. 

A little  more  as  to  the  messenger.  Having  only  this  number  of 
missionaries,  and  45,000,000  of  people  to  evangelize,  and  with  little 
prospect  of  our  number  being  increased,  as  I have  above  shown,  we 
must  plan  to  make  a larger  use  of  the  native  Christians  and  of  their 
resources.  Some  of  my  brethren  may  think  me  revolutionary  when  I 
say  that  to  accomplish  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan  we  will 
need  to  break  up  as  soon  as  we  safely  can  our  artificial,  unscriptural, 
subsidy  system,  by  which  the  Japanese  churches  are  supported  by  foreign 
money,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  evangelists  are  paid  and  con- 
trolled by  foreign  missionaries.  Of  course  it  is  finer  than  would  be  a 
system  largely  native ; of  course  you  have  more  evangelists  who 
can  split  hairs  in  German  philosophy  ; of  course  you  have  more  men 
who  can  preach  such  elegant  sermons  that  only  the  educated  part  of 
their  audience  can  follow  their  deep  reasoning,  or  comprehend  their 
splendid  rhetoric ; but  in  the  mean  time  the  gospel  is  not  widely 
preached ; the  lay  element  of  the  churches  is  not  developed,  and  we 
continue  to  sigh  at  the  greatness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
workers.  Naturally  the  laymen  think,  they  have  no  place  in  these 
high  plans  of  evangelization.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  (and  nowhere  will 
we  find  a better  model  for  the  planting  of  Christian  Churches  in  un- 
Christian  lands,)  every  Christian  was,  to  the  extent  of  his  abilit}',  an 
evangelist.  He  told  his  wife  and  family,  and  neighbors,  about  the 
true  God,  whom  he  had  come  to  know ; of  the  Savior  who  had  died 
to  save  him  from  sin,  and  from  hell  Even  women  and  slaves  were 
called  coworkers  together  with  Paul ; and  this  was  according  to  the 
prophecy  given  in  Joel  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  This  pro- 
;phesying  fortold  by  that  prophet  as  to  be  done  by  all  believers  was  no 
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other  than  the  preaching  of  the  Glad  Tidings.  The  knowledge  neces- 
sary was  imparted  directly  by  the  Holy  S{iirit  before  the  new  testa- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  They  also  told  of  their  own 
experience  of  God’s  converting  power — witnessing  was  an  important 
part  of  their  preaching.  And  so  now  the  believer  should  be  called 
upon  to  witness  of  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  him.  The  spirit  now 
dwells  within  every  believer  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pleted, written  word  of  God.  The  apostolic  system  of  largely  using 
lay  evangelism  was  broken  up  in  the  rise  of  the  Koman  Catholicism 
in  the  fourth  century,  when  preaching  was  commanded  to  be  confined 
to  the  clergy.  The  apostolic  system  must  be  returned  to  before  we 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reformation,  especially  must  it  be  used  in  all 
countries  and  ages  where  the  churches  are  young,  the  believers  few  and 
poor,  and  paid  evangelists  not  easily  available.  I am  not  sure  but 
that  we  need  in  Japan  a renaissance  of  the  common  people,  such  as 
took  i)lace  in  the  Keformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  move- 
ment was  certainly,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  by  educated  men,  as 
we  all  gladly  allow,  but  as  truly  had  it  its  motive  and  support  in  the 
freeing  of  the  common  people  from  the  burden  of  scholasticism  and 
sacerdotalism.  It  would  certainly  be  a matter  for  the  making  of 
history  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  very  trouble  with  our  work  in 
Japan,  at  the  present  time,  is  this  glorification  of  power,  financial 
ability,  learning,  and  governmental  patronage,  the  former  things 
being  characteristic  of  the  lands  from  which  Ave  have  come,  and  the 
latter  permeating  the  very  air  we  constantly  breathe  in  this  land. 
So  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  have  been  affected  by  them.  Tims 
we  often  forget  our  dignity  as  ambassadors  of  the  almighty  God,  flatter 
and  give  much  time  and  attention  to  rank,  wealth,  and  learning,  and 
get  to  using  such  phrases  as  “ gain  the  educated  classes  and  you  have 
the  country  ” and  to  the  formulation  of  great  university  schemes  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  propaganda. 

We  want  another  Luther  to  rise  up  to  teach  us  the  value  of  the 
individual  soul  to  be  the  channel  of  divine  knowledge  and  power. 
But  we  pray  that  he  may  be  more  logical,  and  consistent,  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  doctrine,  so  that  we  may  not  be  saddled  with  an  effete 
state  church.  We  want  another  Wycliffe  to  arise  to  show  us  the  be- 
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ginning  of  another  Keformation  in  the  word  of  God  in  the  people’s 
tongue,  and  to  send  out  through  the  coutitry  a horde  of  simple-minded 
■men,  like  his  mendicant  friars ; to  give  to  the  common  people  the 
gospel  that  was  first  j)reached  by  fishermen.  We  want  another 
evangel  like  that  of  the  Weslej'S,  who  though  educated  in  the  highest 
institution  of  the  land,  yet  saw  the  great  truth  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
often  chooses  “ the  foolish  things  of  the  world  that  He  might  put  to 
shame  them  that  are  wise,  the  weak  things  that  He  might  put  to 
shame  them  that  are  strong  ” — and  thus  sent  out  his  companies  of 
itinerant  preachers  to  give  a new  life  to  a dying  church.  Oh  for 
another,  a Japanese  Moody,  to  preach  to  the  people  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgement.  But  you  say,  we  cannot  get  Japanese 
Christians  to  preach,  or  engage  in  evangelistic  work.  That  depends 
upon  what  you  call  preaching,  about  which  after  I say  a little  I want 
to  stop. 

The  second  part  of  the  Apostolic  order  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  is  the  message.  As  to  the  rest,  viz,  the  Hearing,  and  the 
Believing,  being  God’s  part  of  the  work,  we  have  little  to  do,  and 
therefore  will  not  need  in  this  connection  to  consider. 

Now  I think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  The  3Iessage  we 
have  to  deliver  is  the  news  of  salvation  by  Christ,  in  other  words,  the 
Gospel. 

1 want  to  ask  you  if  preaching  ethics,  or  philosophy,  or  social 
reform,  or  civilization,  or  education,  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ? 
I would  answer  emphatically  no — these  subject,  have  a place  in  the 
teaching  and  training  of  Christians,  but  not  in  the  preaching  to 
unbelievers.  They  may  be  used  incidentally  for  illustrative  purposes 
— Christ  and  his  apostles  drew  on  all  fields  for  their  illustrations— but 
when  we  study  Bible  sermons  we  find  them  concerned  with  God  the 
Maker  and  Euler  and  Judge  of  all,  man  the  sinner  under  the  wrath 
of  God ; Jesus  the  Savior  shedding  his  blood  for  man  ; and  man 
repenting  and  being  regenerated  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Paul  distinctly  disclaims  the  use  of  worldly  learning  and  wisdom — 
and  not  because  he  did  not  liave  the  power  to  use  such  instruments, 
— but  because  he  feared  the  cross  would  be  made  of  none  effect.  — . — . 
And  this  is  where  many  of  us  have  made  a mistake  in  Japan.  We 
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]iave  I fear  preached  many  things  to  the  people  beside  the  Gospel. 
Doubtless  this  is  what  the  people  here,  in  their  mad  rush  for  a 
material  civilization  have  demanded.  We  have  noticed  that  when 
we  have  talked  of  God,  of  man’s  sin,  of  a crucified  Christ  furnished 
as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  wrath  of  God,  our  audiences 
have  thinned  out.  Then  to  hold  our  audiences,  and  nothing  seems 
for  the  time  being  to  be  more  important  to  a speaker — we  have 
given  their  itching  ears  that  which  they  have  wished  to  hear. 
But  as  with  the  young  physician  who,  in  telling  a more  experienced 
practitioner  of  a professional  experience,  in  which  he  had  been  a 
principal,  he  remarked  ‘ we  had  a magnificent  display  of  science, 
a splendid  operation  ! ’ and  when  the  older  man  inquired  ‘ well 
what  was  the  result  ? ’ he  had  to  reply  ‘ Oh,  the  patient  died  ’ 
so  it  is  in  many  an  operation  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Life 
and  death  are  the  issues — we  need  to  give  the  message  as  it  has 
been  given  us — othei*wise  some  will  fall  into  the  pit  who  might 
have  been  saved  and  all  because  we  chose  to  preach  attractive  sermons. 
We  also  do  something  more  when  we  preach  something  beside  the 
Gospel, — we  present  to  the  Japanese  Christians  an  impossible  model 
of  preaching.  They  have  reason  to  say  after  hearing  an  up  to  date 
sermon  on  ethics — Why  we  cannot  preach  ! We  are  not  learned 
enough  ! We  need  to  preach  in  a simple  narrative  style,  that  will 
require  perhaps  but  little  learning  other  than  that  supplied  by  the 
Bible,  and  but  little  eloquence  other  than  that  given  to  the  true 
believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  salvation 
from  sin,  and  to  warn  his  fellow  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I have  not  recommended  any  patent 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  our  work — no  starting  of  any  great  in- 
stitute of  evangelistic  technology.  No  plan  of  so  many  workers,  so 
many  dollars,  and  so  many  years  to  do  the  work,  and  the  result 
Japan  evangelized.  God’s  work  is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  in  the 
way  that  will  gloiify  him,  and  not  in  any  way  to  minister  to  man’s 
pride,  and  subsequent  downfall.  The  word  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  which  I have  built,”  springing  from  the  heart  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was  his  downfall.  And  so  it  would  be  with  us  if  we  could 
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discover  any  new  plan  by  whicli  Japan  could  be  quickly  and 
thorouglily  gone  over  by  a band  of  man-sent,  and  man-inspired  and 
trained  evangelists.  We  want  rather  the  S])irit-sent  evangelist, 
working  after  scriptural  plans,  and  then,  when  the  work  is  done,  it 
will  redound  to  God’s  glory  and  the  good  of  Ja[)an,  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  ourselves,  God’s  messengers. 

To  sum  up  I would  recommend  as  necessary  to  ‘ The  Evangeli- 
zation of  Japan  in  the  Present  Generation’ — 

1st.  General  Missionary  Conferences  to  be  held  in  convenient 
places  throughout  the  country,  to  study  together  the  teaching  of  the 
word  of  God  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  seek  by  united, 
earnest,  prayer  for  the  infilling  by  the  Spirit  of  all  Christian  workers 
in  Japan,  that  we  may  become  more  successful  in  our  work. 

2nd.  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  this  conference,  to- 
study  the  whole  field,  to  the  end  that  a more  economical  distribution 
of  the  missionary  forces  may  be  recommended  to  all  the  missions 
working  in  Japan. 

3rd.  That  we  shall  by  endorsement  by  this  Conference,  and  by 
every  other  possible  combined  and  individual  effort,  help  along  the 
so  called  Forward  Movement  in  Missions,  which,  as  being  urged  in 
home  lands,  has  for  its  object  the  reestablishing  of  the  intimate 
relation  that  existed  in  the  early  ages  between  Christ’s  churches,  and 
the  messengers  that  they  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  world. 

4th  That  we  return  to  the  Gospel  method  in  evangelism  of  a 
more  general  use  of  lay  effort,  encouraging  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  the  Japanese  churches  to  support  their  own  work,  and  to 
engage  more  earnestly  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow 
countrymen, 

5th.  That  we  make  our  own  preaching  as  simple,  and  as 
evangelical  as  possible,  so  that  the  Holy  Sjiirit  can  use  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  an  attainable  model  for  the 
Japanese  Christians  to  follow. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Eev.  J,  B.  Brandeam,  C.  M,  S.,  Kumamoto. 

I answer  the  two  queries  of  the  topic  hy  saying, — (1)  With  God 
all  things  are  possible ; (2)  by  all  means.  It  is  a great  respon- 

sibility to  speak  on  such  a theme.  This  meeting  is  a kind  of  review. 
We  have  been  on  dims  parade.  Soon  we  go  back,  put  on  our  old 
clothes,  and  begin  the  battle  again.  I want  to  say  a few  things. 
We  have  to  preach  ; let  it  be  the  Gospel.  It  does  seem  that  the 
more  we  preach  the  more  we  are  brought  down  on  our  knees  before- 
God.  Whatever  way  we  take,  let  us  not  blame  each  other.  Let  us 
believe  that  our  brethren  have  got  some  of  the  truth.  We  must  not 
try  to  do  everything — so  we  have  heard  at  this  conference  ; if  so,  we 
do  nothing.  But  let  us  then  do  the  things  we  are  best  fitted  for  and 
stick  to  them. 

I think  we  have  grown  in  grace  the  last  few  years.  The  most 
terrible  thing  in  China  was  that  some  of  the  allied  forces  fired  on 
their  friends.  God  forgive  us  if  we  have  ever  been  firing  on  our 
friends.  Let  us  remember  the  forty-seven  ronin.  We  are  like 
them,  we  are  avenging  our  Master’s  death.  Only  they  committed 
seppuku  at  the  end,  and  we  have  to  begin  with  seppuku.  If  we  do 
not  do  that  we  can  not  work  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Among  the  forty- 
seven  was  a Satsuma  huslii  who  spat  on  the  drunlven  leader  of  the 
band,  and  then  repented  and  went  and  committed  suicide.  Oh, 
perhaps  some  of  us  liave  felt  ourselves  so  high  as  to  despise  others ; 
if  so,  we  ought  to  go  and  do  as  the  Satsuma  husM  did. 

Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher  : 

All  are  aware  of  the  e.xistence  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment in  America  and  Europe.  There  we  about  60  volunteers  at 
this  Conference.  These  have  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
the  movement  in  their  own  lives  here.  Can  we  not  promote,  not 
the  form  but  the  principles,  of  this  movement  also  among  the  Japan- 
ese ? Mr.  Mott’s  book,  ‘‘  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this 
Generation,”  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  title  is  the 
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watchword  that  has  stirred  tiie  hearts  of  students  all  over  the  world. 
It  does  not  mean  the  conversion  of  all,  but  the  responsibility  of  each 
generation  of  Christians  to  give  an  intelligible  and  adequate  know- 
ledge of  Christ  to  all  contemporaneous  non-Christians.  Let  us  prop- 
agate this  idea  among  the  Japanese  Christians.  It  is  probably  not 
time  yet  to  organize,  but  we  can  disseminate  this  conscience-stirring 
statement  of  duty. 

Rev.  H.  Woodward  : 

I should  like  to  emphasize  one  method  of  work  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  and  ■which  must  lie  taken  up  if  Japan  is  to  be  evangelized 
in  this  present  generation,  and  that  is,  open  air  work.  I have  been 
privileged  to  take  part  in  this  work  in  Tokyo,  in  Mikawa,  and  now 
in  Shikoku. 

The  ordinary  method  of  renting  a house  and  preaching  once 
twice  or  thrice  a week  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  a place,  and  there  are  many  small  towns  and  villages 
where,  with  the  present  limited  means  and  staff  of  workers,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  even  this.  So  that  we  have  tours  in  our  district  going 
from  place  to  place  attracting  crowds  by  a musical  instrument  and 
in  that  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  reach  more  people  in  a day 
than  we  might  otherwise  in  two  or  three  months. 

Then  again  a great  deal  depends  on  the  way  the  Gospel  is  pre- 
sented. The  ability  to  do  this  in  such  a way  as  to  commend  the 
Gospel  to  souls  who  hear  for  the  first  time,  should  be  emphasized  in 
the  training  of  workers. 

Some  say  that  the  people  cannot  understand  the  Gospel  the  first 
time  it  is  presented  to  them  so  that  their  objections  must  be  first 
cleared  away.  But  e.xperience  has  proven  that  the  direct  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  has  in  itself  manifested  its  own  power.  I had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  when  we  were  out  preaching  a short  time 
ago.  One  of  our  men  preached  the  simple  Gospel,  directly,  boldly, 
lovingly.  A very  good  impression  was  made  and  the  people  eagerly 
bought  portions  of  scripture  that  we  had  for  sale.  A little  further 
up  the  same  street  another  worker  combatted  objections  to  Christian- 
ity and  the  effect  was  worse  than  useless.  The  people  turned  away 
and  when  the  books  were  offered  not  one  was  accepted. 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Moore  ; 

Do  the  people  gather  in  the  day-time  ! 

Rev.  H.  Woodward  : 

Yes. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Hager  : 

I have  frequently  used  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Woodward 
with  success. 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick; 

There  is  a tendency  among  some  to  disparage  certain  kinds  of 
general  work  because  visible  results  in  the  line  of  conversions  do  not 
at  once  follow.  This  is  a mistake.  Large  theater  preaching  and 
lecture  meetings  and  wide  tract  distribution  are  very  important. 
They  sow  the  seed  of  new  ideas  far  and  wide,  and  create  a general 
Christian  knowledge  and  atmosphere.  This  prepared  the  Avay  for 
more  direct  personal  work.  Hand  to  hand  work  and  direct  Gospel 
preaching,  seeking  to  bring  men  to  instant  decision,  are  of  coui-se 
absolutely  necessary.  But  in  emjihasizing  this  direct  work,  let  us 
not  disparage  the  general  and  more  or  less  indirect  methods.  Both 
must  be  constantly  employed.  How  grand  a thing  it  would  be  if  a 
single  suitable  tract  on  “ God  ” could  be  distributed  throughout 
Japan  within  a year  ! This  could  be  done  should  every  Christian 
worker,  native  and  foreign,  be  assigned  a certain  definite  territory 
wdthin  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  see  that  a copy  of  the  chosen 
tract  be  placed  in  every  house.  By  some  such  well  devised  and 
thoroughly  concerted  action,  the  whole  nation  could  be  reached  in  a 
short  time  and  set  to  thinking  about  the  great  central  truth  of 
Christian  faith.  Large  results  could  hardly  fail  to  follow. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Towson  : 

At  the  recent  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Mott  discussed,  in  a very  able  manner,  the  broader 
•question,  “ can  the  world  be  evangelized  during  this  generation.’’ 
His  definition  of  the  term  evangelize  was  one  tliat  probably  all 
present  would  accept  as  correct.  His  answer  to  the  question  was  a 
most  emphatic  “ yes  ” and  his  audience,  generally,  seemed  to  accept 
his  conclusions. 
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One  important  point  that  he  presented  aud  emphasized  with 
great  impressiveness  and  power  was  that,  each  generation  must  he 
evangelized  in  the  life-time  of  that  generation.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  it  never  can  be  done  for  that  generation.  To  apply  the  state- 
ment to  the  subject  before  us  ; — Japan  must  be  evangelized  in  this 
generation,  or  the  Japan  now  living  never  can  be.  This  fact  invests 
the  question  with  tremendous  significance  and  places  a fearful  burden 
of  responsibility  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  and  those  representing  it 
in  this,  or  any  other  land. 

Kev.  J,  P.  Hauch  : 

I have  been  listening  very  attentively  during  this  Conference  to 
what  has  been  said  about  methods  of  work.  One  thing  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  necessary  is  earnest  pioneer  work  and  preaching. 
If  this  nation  is  to  be  evangelized  in  this  or  any  other  generation  it 
must  be  through  the  preaching  of  the  word.  I have  the  honor  of 
being  a son  of  a pioneer  preacher,  who  above  forty  years  ago  labored 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.  I have  had  the  privilege  in  recent 
years  often  to  travel  with  him  through  sections  of  country,  which 
were  the  scene  of  his  pioneer  labors.  The  visible  results  which 
followed  the  faithful  efforts  of  tliose  pioneers  deeply  impressed  me. 
The  means  which  have  been  most  effective  in  other  pai’ts  of  the  world 
are  the  methods  for  evangelization  here.  Whatever  we  do,  we  must 
remember,  that  the  great  successful  method  has  always  been  and 
now  is,  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  loord. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

I.  Resolution  on  Interdenominational  Comity. 

(Tuesday’s  Discussion). 

’(For  text  of  resolution  see  p.  42,  No.  11.) 

Mr.  Snodgrass  : — Is  the  committee  to  be  in  America  or  Japan  ? 

Answer  : — In  this  land. 

I\Ir.  Enodgrass  ; — Then  what  have  the  Boards  to  do  with  it  ? 

Answer ; — The  Boards  have  a very  intimate  relation  to  the 
missions  here  in  all  that  is  done. 
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Mr.  Snodgrass  : — Why  should  the  Promoting  Committee  care- 
fully prepare  a plan,  if  it  is  only  to  be  a provisional  plan  to  be  left 
to  the  Permanent  Committee 

Answer; — Of  course  this  plan  is  only  tentative  and  must  be 
submitted  to  the  missions. 

Mrs.  Pierson : — Is  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
missions  or  by  the  Boards  ? 

Answer  : — By  the  various  missions. 

Mrs.  Pierson  : — But  what  if  the  Boards  do  not  approve  ? 

Answer ; — Then  the  missions  concerned  must  stay  out  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Fry : — What  is  to  be  the  precise  attitude  of  the  proposed 
committee  towards  missions  having  less  than  ten  members  ? 

Answer  : — The  Promoting  Committee  must  decide  that. 

Dr.  Imbkie  : 

I am  cordially  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a general  standing 
committee ; but  in  two  particulars  I think  that  the  report  as  now 
presented  may  be  changed  for  the  better. 

First : — It  presents  the  need  of  such  a committee  in  terms  that 
are  not  cpiite  just  to  ourselves.  At  the  recent  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  New  York  much  was  said  concerning  tlie  lack  of  comity.  How  it 
may  be  in  other  mission  fields  I do  not  know  ; but  in  Japan  there 
have  been  few  marked  examples  of  this  sin.  I have  no  charges  to 
bring,  and  no  confessions  ^vhatever  to  make ; and  I should  be 
sorry  to  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that  our  consciences  were 
pricked  by  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  In  any  action 
that  is  taken  it  should  be  made  clear  that  such  a standing  commit- 
tee is  appointed,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  what  is  bad  good  ; but 
simply  for  the  sake,  as  opportunities  may  offer,  of  making  vrhat  is 
good  better. 

Secondly : — The  jilan  proposed  goes  more  into  detail  than  is 
necessary.  More  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  will  be  composed  of  sensible  men  representing  the 
the  various  missions  ; and  it  may  be  trusted  to  decide  particular 
questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
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Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

I have  had  this  question  of  unity  upon  my  heart  ever  since  I 
became  a Christian.  There  is  no  question  before  the  Conference  so 
important  as  this.  I vote  for  the  resolutions  heartily.  But  I object 
to  that  one  word,  intellectual  unity.  The  unity  that  exists  in  the 
Now  Testament  does  not  exist  among  Christians  now.  And  certain- 
ly no  one  would  desire  the  present  state  of  organized  Christian  work 
to  continue  forever.  As  Dr.  Parkhurst  said,  it  is  the  scandal  of 
Christendom. 

Rev.  Gt.  Chapman  : 

I desire  that  this  Conference  commit  itself  to  the  principle  of 
organic  union  as  a thing  desirable  in  itself.  The  Christian  spirit 
demands  not  hedges  to  keep  us  from  each  other,  but  the  drawing 
together  of  those  who  hold  a common  faith.  There  are  spiritual 
gifts  and  graces  manifested  in  other  communions  than  my  own, 
which  I desire  for  myself — ^Christian  characters  which  we  all  venerate  ; 
and  none  has  the  right  to  separate  them  from  me,  or  me  from  them. 
For  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  meant  to  he  for  the  profit  of 
the  whole  body  and  not  of  a part  only.  It  is  a misuse  of  God’s 
gifts  so  to  separate  and  confine  them.  Whatever  divides  brother 
from  brother  is  wrong.  The  disintegration  of  God’s  people  is  from 
the  Evil  One,  whatever  binds  together  is  from  God. 

We  know  that  spiritual  unity  exists  : we  cannot  doubt  it,  for 
the  signs  of  s^iiritual  life — the  handiwork  of  God — are  eveiywhere 
around  us ; there  could  be  no  church  at  all  without  it.  But  this 
was  not  the  union  that  Christ  prayed  for  when  he  prayed  that  his 
disciples  should  be  “ one.”  The  union  he  prayed  for  was  one  that 
should  come  before  the  world  as  a powerful  proof  that  God  has  sent 
his  own  Son  into  the  world ; it  was  to  be  visible,  appealing  with 
striking  force  to  the  men  of  this  world.  But  now  there  is  no  such 
oneness  ; we  are  split  into  fragments. 

We  have  been  mourning  the  slow  progress  of  our  churches  to- 
wards self-support,  and  many  remedies  are  proposed.  But  here  is  the 
root-evil.  Get  rid  of  our  divisions  and  there  would  soon  be  a self- 
supporting  Church.  It  is  because  we  are  divided  into  so  many  small 
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congregations  that  united  effort  for  self-support  is  impossible  ; once 
let  them  come  together  and  it  would  go  forward  hy  leaps  and  bounds. 

Or  do  we  expect  that  after  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  division 
the  Japanese  will  naturally  come  together  after  we  leave  ? Surely 
all  history  and  our  own  ex])erience  are  against  such  a view.  How  can 
we  expect  “ to  reap  of  the  Spirit  ” after  having  “ sown  to  the  flesh  ?’’ 

Therefore  I move  “ that,  whereas  our  unhappy  divisions  are  a 
bar  to  the  mutual  communion  Christians  ought  to  have  one  with 
another ; mar  the  perfect  expression  of  the  common  life  we  have 
of  God  ; tend  to  emphasize  bitterness  and  jealousies  ; and  hinder  the 
work  of  evangelization  : and  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
inestimable  benefits  that  would  accrue  both  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  general  were  the  Churches  here  represented  to  become  united 
into  one  ; therefore  this  Conference  declare  its  belief  in  the  principle 
and  desirability  of  organic  union.” 

Mr.  Vandyke  : 

I favor  Mr.  Chapman’s  amendment.  If  we  do  not  get  to  it,  we 
may  at  least  leave  it  on  record  that  we  tried.  An  intelligent 
Japanese  of  my  acquaintance  stumbles  over  this  block  and  he  said,  I 
hope  you  will  tell  the  missionaries  at  Tokyo  to  get  together.  We 
should  unite  to  form  one  solid  front  in  this  great  conflict.  I am  in 
favor  of  a declaration  on  this  point. 

(Wednesday’s  Discussion.) 

Dr.  Imbrie  : 

I think  that  any  resolution  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  corpor- 
ate oneness  of  the  Church,  if  it  is  to  receive  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  Conference,  must  have  three  characteristics : First,  it  must  be 
brief ; secondly,  it  must  as  far  as  possible  be  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Scripture ; and  thirdl}^  in  stating  the  crucial  point,  it  must  state  it 
in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  regarded  from  varying  points  of  view. 
In  writing  this  resolution,  which  I now  offer  as  a substitute  for  thaf 
part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  subject,  I liave  had  these  three 
things  in  mind.  To  this  I may  be  allowed  to  add  a word  in  explana- 
tion of  two  clauses : First,  the  words  “ assembled  in  the  City  of 
Tokyo  ” are  more  than  a mere  note  of  place.  In  my  intention  they 
mean.  In  this  great  city  full  of  idols  and  in  the  midst  of  a nation  of 
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forty  millions  most  of  whom  know  not  God  or  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  clause  “ to  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  Japan.”  Indirectly,  the  resolution  is  a declaration  to  all ; 
hut  inasmuch  as  the  Conference  is  a conference  of  missionaries  to 
Jaiian,  there  seems  to  be  a special  propriety  in  addressing  the  resolution 
directly  to  the  Churches  of  Japan.  The  resolution  which  I offer  is  as 
follows : This  Conference  of  Missionaries,  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Tokyo,  proclaims  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan  its  belief  that  all 
those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body  ; and  it  calls  upon 
all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Church  in  sincerity  and 
truth  to  pray  and  to  labor  for  the  full  realization  of  such  a corporate 
oneness  as  the  Master  himself  prayed  for  on  that  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed. 

Kt.  Kev.  W.  Awdry,  D.  D.  : 

I am  in  a curious  position  in  addressing  you  on  this  motion  for 
when  I sent  in  my  card  Mr.  Chapman’s  resolution  suggesting  ‘'organic 
unity  ” was  before  the  meeting,  and  now  Dr.  Imbrie’s  seeking  “ that 
corporate  unity  for  which  our  Saviour  prayed  ” has  taken  the  place  of 
Mr.  Chapman’s,  and  my  difficulty  was  in  accepting  Mr.  Chapman’s 
words.  With  the  spirit  of  his  speech  I am  in  full  harmony.  But 
‘ organic  ’ is  a difficult  word  to  accept.  It  will  be  very  differently 
understood  by  different  people.  What  and  how  much  does  it  mean  ? 
Dr.  Imbrie’s  words  I like.  Corporate  unity  I understand  to  be  unity 
so  visible  that  not  merely  the  Church  may  know  of  it,  but  that  through 
it  “ the  world  may  believe  in  the  Saviour’s  mission  ” ; while  the 
q^ualifying  words  ‘ which  Christ  prayed  for  ’ save  us  from  being  com- 
mitted to  a special  or  an  exclusive  theory  of  that  unity,  which  would 
make  us  seem  to  be  judging  other  Churches,  or  fixing  our  specific  views 
on  other  people.  I greatly  rejoice  that  there  is  no  exclusive  word  in 
the  resolution.  This  Conference  has  not  invited,  I believe,  the  Eoman 
or  the  Greek  Churches,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  supposed  that  they 
would  come  if  invited ; yet  in  thinking  of  and  passing  resolutions 
about  the  Church  of  God,  the  two  largest  sections  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  ignored  or  forgotten  as  if  they  did  not  exist ; nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  found  largely  among  them. 
The  one  for  example  puts  most  of  us  to  shame  by  the  self-devotion  of 
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its  missionaries  and  by  its  Jove  for  tlie  poor  ; the  other  is  conspicuous 
in  its  care  to  preserve  “the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
Happily  in  speaking  of  “ the  unity  for  which  the  Saviour  prayed  ” 
they  are  not  left  out.  I do  not  wish  to  ^ make  the  best  the  enemy  ■ 
the  good  but  I feel  that  in  doing  anything  that  would  seem  to  merge 
the  world-wide  Anglican  Communion  with  its  liistory  from  the  begin- 
ning and  its  order  derived  as  we  believe  from  apostolic  authority,  in 
that  one  third  part  of  the  Christian  body  which  alone  is  represented 
here,  we  might  be  sacrificing  the  larger  unity  of  the  far  future  for  the 
sake  of  a partial  unity  nearer  at  hand,  thus  making  division  more 
permanent : and  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  it  looks  as  if  the 
Anglican  Communion  by  keeping  its  characteristics  may  become  in 
God’s  providence  a means  to  that  larger  union  in  the  far  future.  Such 
a larger  union  may  seem  to  be  a dream,  but  “ with  God  all  things  are 
possible  ”.  There  is  a disposition  in  some  quarters  to  ignore  the  Greek 
and  Koman  branches  of  the  Church  partly  because  the  idea  of  union 
seems  unpractical ; and  to  believe  evil  of  one  of  them  partly  because 
we  judge  of  their  tenc.'ts  and  action  not  from  what  they  say  about 
themselves  but  from  what  their  opponents  say  about  them.  If  we 
really  aim  at  drawing  closer  in  charity  and  knowledge  with  any  body 
of  men  from  whom  we  differ,  and  so  to  approach  that  “ unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed,”  we  rnust  be  careful  to  say  of  them  only  what  is 
true,  and  for  this  we  must  give  them  credit  for  good  motives,  know 
what  they  say  of  themselves  and  really  treat  them  frankly ; and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  saying  that  perhaps  I should  have  more  in- 
fluence than  most  in  preventing  irritating  interference  with  our 
converts  and  thus  in  reducing  one  force  that  makes  for  continued 
disunion  because,  through  such  frank  relations  with  them  I am  able 
to  claim  as  friends  those  two  holy  and  devoted  men.  Archbishop  Osouf 
and  Bishop  Nicolai. 

Dll.  Imbuie  : 

In  presenting  the  resolution  I had  no  intention  whatever  of  being 
exclusive.  That  I think  is  apparent  in  the  language  of  the  resolution 
itself.  It  reads,  “ all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one 
body.”  What  could  be  more  comprehensive  than  that  P So  far  as 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  I was  brought  up  and  taught 
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to  believe  that  with  many  errors  it  is  nevertheless  truly  a Church  of 
Christ. 

Kev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Conference  divided  on  a misunder- 
standing. I think  there  is  no  difference  between  “ organic  ” and  “ cor- 
porate.” I can  sympathize  with  every  word  spoken  by  Bishop  Awdry, 
I should  and  would  have  been  glad  to  see  both  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
Bishops  with  us  here  to-day. 

Mr.  E.  Snodgrass: 

The  substitute  of  Dr.  Imbrie  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  a re- 
cognition of  what  already  exists  and  a plea  for  its  continuance.  If  so, 
it  misses  the  mark.  The  fact  that  undesirable  division  exists  should 
be  recognized,  and  the  issue  met.  Then  the  orginal  motion  should 
be  adopted. 

Rev.  a.  Oltmans  : 

To  whom  is  Dr.  Irabrie’s  resolution  addressed  ? Is  it  to  the 
Japanese  Churches  or  to  the  world  ? If  it  is  to  the  Japanese  Churches, 
I have  something  to  say ; if  to  the  world  I have  no  objection. 

Dr.  Imbrie  : 

The  resolution  is  addressed  directly  and  particularly  to  the  Chur- 
ches of  Christ  in  Japan  ; but  it  also  [)roclaims  to  all  the  position  of 
the  Conference  on  the  question.  If  however  it  is  thought  better  to 
make  the  declaration  perfectly  general,  that  can  easily  be  done  by 
simply  dropping  the  clause  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan.’’ 
The  resolution  will  then  read,  “ This  Conference  proclaims  its  belief 
that  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body  ; et  cetera.” 

Rev.  a.  Oltmans: 

If  it  is  to  the  Churches  in  Japan,  then  the  Japanese  will  reply. 
We  are  more  ready  for  union  than  you  are.  It  is  because  ive  are  divid- 
ed that  the  Church  in  Japan  is  divided. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary  : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  ourselves  appear  worse  in  comparison 
with  the  Japanese  than  we  really  are.  The  most  prominent  failure 
in  a plan  for  uniting  two  bodies  came  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
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Japanese  ; and  we  know  how  hard  it  is,  when  they  change  their  resi- 
dence, to  get  them  to  work  heartily  with  other  Christians  if  they  do 
not  find  a church  of  their  own  denomination. 

Dr.  Imbrie’s  resolution,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  ‘‘  to  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan,”  was  then  adopted. 

Dr.  Greene: 

Living  here  in  Tokyo  as  the  only  representative  of  the  Mission  of 
the  American  Board,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a number 
of  union  committees,  and  I have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  high 
degree  of  harmony  existing  among  the  different  missions.  It  seems 
to  me  proper  that  this  should  be  recognized  in  any  action  that  is  taken 
here  looking  toward  closer  union.  As  for  the  second  part  of  the  re- 
solution, it  seems  to  me  that  it  goes  without  saying  that  nothing  can 
be  done  that  the  missions  do  not  want,  and  what  they  do  want  they 
will  make  plain.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  details 
here.  I therefore  offer  the  following  as  a preamble  : 

Whereas,  while  this  Conference  gratefully  recognize  the  high 
degree  of  harmony  and  cordial  cooperation  which  has  marked  the 
history  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  evangelization  is  often  retarded  by  an  unhappy 
competition,  especially  in  the  smaller  fields,  and  by  the  duplication 
of  machinery  which  our  present  arrangements  involve. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Patton  : 

So  young  a missionary  as  I ought  not  perhaps  to  oppose  a veteran 
like  Dr.  Greene,  but  to  me  the  committee’s  resolution  seems  more 
definite,  and  unless  we  have  something  definite  nothing  will  be  done. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

I like  Dr.  Greene’s  preamble,  but  prefer  the  definiteness  of  the 
committee’s  proposal.  The  definiteness  of  having  a definite  committee 
with  definite  instructions  is  good. 

Dr.  Imbrie  : 

Why  can  not  the  Conference  itself  appoint  a standing  committee  ? 
Such  a committee  would  form  a medium  of  communication  between 
the  missions.  Its  duties  in  general  would  be  to  carry  out  such  measures; 
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as  are  expressly  committed  to  it  by  the  Conference  ; to  further  as  far  as 
possible  all  objects  that  are  properly  included  under  the  expression 
mission  comity  ; and  to  have  the  general  charge  of  all  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  with  discretionary  power  to  bring  them  before  the  mis- 
sions, the  public,  or  the  government.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the 
standing  committee,  prior  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, could  safely  be  filled  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  itself. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pettke  : 

I am  opposed  on  general  principles  to  preambles.  If  we  adopt 
this,  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  precede. 

Rev.  a.  Oltmans  : 

Does  the  word  “ evangelization  ” in  the  substitute  mean  evan- 
gelistic work  in  distinction  from  educational  work  ? If  so,  there  is  more 
waste  of  money  in  educational  than  in  evangelistic  work. 

Dr.  Greene  : 

I use  the  word  evangelization  ” in  its  broadest  sense. 

Here  Dr.  Greene’s  preamble  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  re- 
solution taken  up. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  MacNair: 

It  is  immaterial  how  the  Promoting  Committee  is  chosen.  That 
is  a minor  matter.  The  important  thing  is  to  take  steps  now  to  secure 
a representative  standing  committee  of  the  missions,  which  shall  have 
a definite  work  to  perform  in  the  direction  of  comity  and  union.  The 
plan  suggested  by  the  substitute  of  Dr.  Greene  is  not  so  well  calculated 
to  accomplish  this  object  as  that  presented  in  the  report. 

Dr.  Greene’s  preamble  was  carried  ; see  p.  42,  no.  11,  (2),.  The 
resolution  to  appoint  a promoting  committee  was  tlien  carried  ; see  p. 
42,  no.  11  (3). 

II.  Resolution  on  the  Petition  of  the  Fukuin  Domeikwai, 
(Japanese  Evangelical  Alliance.) 

For  text  of  res.  see  pp.  42  and  43,  No.  12. 

Rev.  U.  G.  IMurphy  : 

I understand  that  this  organization  wants  the  foreigners  to  give 
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the  money  Avhile  they  spend  it.  I am  opposed  to  this  and  therefore, 
to  the  resolution. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Davis; 

Tins  is  a misunderstanding.  Both  foreigners  and  Japanese  are 
asked  to  contribute  and  both  foreigners  and  Japanese  are  on  the 
committee. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pettee  : 

We  should  have  at  least  one  resolution  to  show  that  we  stand 
lieartily  joined  with  our  Japanese  brethren. 

(Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick  offered  a substitute  for  the  resolution). 

Dr.  Pettee  : 

I transfer  my  remark,  to  the  amendment. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price; 

The  original  resolution  is  carefulh"  worded  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dangei'ous  question  of  finance. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  : 

We  want  a general  movement,  and  thereforc  I am  for  coopera- 
tion with  this  organization.  Let  us  have  a committee.  Have  ten 
on  it.  Let  the  movement  be  made  thoroughly  evangelistic. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

Three  on  the  committee  are  lietter  than  ten. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley  : 

I hope  the  Conference  will  meddle  as  little  officially  with  the 
Fukuiu  Domeikwai  as  possible.  Let  the  Japanese  do  this  work.  It 
is  urged  by  some  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  evangelistic  work, 
they  make  mistakes.  Well,  I have  made  a fool  of  myself  more  than 
once  in  trying  this  work  since  I came  to  Japan  and  1 have  seen  other 
missionaries  do  the  same.  Let  the  Japanese  brethren  do  this  work 
themselves.  Encourage  them  to  do  it ! 

(The  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table.) 

The  President  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Promoting 
Committee  be  a committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Domeikwai. 
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Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

A different  kind  of  committee  is  needed.  The  Promotinsi;  Coin- 
niittee  has  its  own  jiarticular  functions. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

III.  Resolution  regarding  100  Hymns. 

For  text,  of  res.  see  p.  43,  No.  13. 

Mr.  E.  Snodgrass: 

What  will  be  done  with  the  100  hymns  ? Will  they  be  printed 
separately  or  put  into  other  books  ? 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

There  are  four  committees  at  work  now  making  new  hymnals. 
The  committee  of  five  will  get  together  at  once  and  devise  plans  to 
induce  the  committees  mentioned  to  insert  the  100  hymns  in  their 
hymn  books  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  : 

Let  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  be  the  same  in  all  books. 

IV.  Resolution  Putting  the  Confei-ence  on  Record  as 
Favoring  a Union  Hymnal. 

For  text  of  res.  see  p.  43,  No.  14. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

This  goes  farther  than  the  previous  resolution  for  it  means  that 
all  the  Christians  should  use  the  same  book.  To  weld  our  present 
hymn-books  together  would  be  a great  step  toward  union.  We  have 
taken  action  on  union.  It  has  been  in  the  air  for  some  time,  and 
the  sentiment  is  passing  on  to  the  Japanese  brethren.  Let  us  vote 
for  this  resolution. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley  : 

I favor  this  resolution.  The  change  from  a union  hymnal  to 
100  select  hymns  was  a retreat.  Let  us  have  at  least  this  much. 
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CLOSING  IMPRESSIONS. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.D.  : 

It  has  been  a God-called  convention.  The  spiritual  uplift  has 
been  very  marked.  Especially  should  Ave  be  grateful  for  the  forward 
step  heartily  taken  in  the  direction  of  union. 

Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh  : 

This  conference  is  a special  answer  to  prayer.  But  the  best 
result  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  We  must  continue  in  prayer  in  tlie 
spirit  of  this  conference.  ‘‘  All  things  whatever  ye  pray  and  ask  for, 
believe  that  ye  have  received  them  and  ye  shall  have  them.”  Let 
us  go  forward  and  act  on  this.  I have  believed  ; I have. 

Rev.  Hiratwa  : 

Dear  fellow  Christian  Avorlcers : — I tliank  you  much  for  the 
privilege  given  to  me  of  addressing  you  all  at  this  moment  near 
the  close  of  this  the  most  important  Missionary  Conference,  that  was 
ever  held,  not  only  in  -lapan,  but  I believe,  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
on  the  impressions  I have  received  from  all  its  proceedings.  As  I 
have  been  now,  for  a quarter  of  century,  in  direct  connection  witlr 
the  mission  work  in  Japan — tlie  work  of  saving  my  own  country  and 
people — and  my  heart  deeply  lies  therein,  I made  some  special  efforts 
to  come  and  see  this  Conference  all  the  way  from  the  interior  city, 
Kofu,  where  we  have  no  such  luxury  as  rail-way  travelling  or  steam- 
boat sailing  yet,  either  in  coming  or  going,  believing  that  this  meet- 
ing of  four  or  five  hundred  missionaries  of  all  the  denominations 
Avorking  here  ought  to  exert  some  great  and  effective  influences  for 
the  future  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  Japan.  And  I am  glad  .1 
came,  and  was  here  among  you. 

Now,  among  so  many  important  subjects  that  were  brought  up 
for  deliberation  on  the  floor  of  this  hortse,  there  are  some  few,  on 
which  I should  like  to  make  some  remarks  of  my  own,  such  as  on  the 
attitude  of  the  educated  classes  in  Japan  towards  Christianity  ; the 
course  of  study  for  the  theological  training  of  Japanese  evangelists 
and  the  interdenominational  comity  question  ; but,  as  my  time  is 
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very  limited,  I must  satisfy  myself  simply  l)y  saying  that  what  Bro. 
De  Forest  and  Bro.  Gulick  remarked  on  the  first  were  just  and 
candid,  and  Bro.  Oltmans’  hints  on  the  second  should  be  respectfully 
and  carefully  considered  by  all  and  acted  upon.  And,  then,  as  to 
the  third,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  great  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  see  such  a spirit  of  unity  coming  to  prevail  among 
all  tlie  missionaries  as  it  was  beautifull}"  manifested  this  morning  in 
unanimously  passing  the  resolutions  on  interdenominational  comity 
in  mission  work  in  Japan.  The  union  question  should  be  earnestly 
considered  and  settled,  if  the  missionary  work  is  not  to  mean  the 
reproduction  of  the  denominations,  creeds,  rituals,  disciplines  and 
customs  in  Japan  just  as  they  are  traditionally  prevailing  in  the 
Christian  home  lands. 

But,  I must  hasten  to  one  particular  point,  on  which  I would 
like  to  dwell  a little.  It  is  that  which  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
missionaries  towards  the  Japanese  and  things  Japanese.  I was  so 
glad  to  notice  some  marked  change  on  that  point,  which  was  very 
clearly  shown  on  the  surface  of  your  proceedings  in  general. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  recently  returned  from  a tour  in 
Europe  and  America,  told  me,  that  there  were  shown  in  the  postal 
museum  at  Berlin,  Germany,  some  pictures  of  a naked  Jajianese 
coolie  running  to  carry  a letter  fastened  on  a bamboo  post,  and  of 
the  Japanese  samurai  Vv^ith  two  swords  on  the  side  and  the  hair  tied 
up  on  his  head  in  the  old  fashion,  carrying  the  message  in  his 
message  box,  etc.,  etc.,  but  scarcely  anything  of  the  present  improved 
postal  system  was  represented.  If  so,  do  you  think  that  was  a good 
representation  of  Japan  in  regard  to  the  postal  system  ? Do  you 
suppose  that  those  visitors,  who  should  see  tiiose  pictures  only,  could 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  Japan  by  them  ? Any  partial  representa- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a gross  mis-representation,  and,  sometimes,  even  a 
caricature. 

There  might  be  such  a thing  as  missionary  misrepresentation  of 
a country,  minifying  as  much  as  possible,  or  even  ignoring,  its  good 
side  and  better  affairs,  and  unproportionally  magnif3fing  its  bad  and 
dark  side,  with  an  evident  view  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  mis- 
sionarv  work  there.  Instances  of  this  kind  were  not  lacking  in 
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regard  to  Japan  liitherto.  Tlie  picture  of  a loic-class  ivoman  engaged 
at  washing  on  the  street  side,  was  shown  abroad  to  represent  Japan- 
ese ivoman,  the  picture  of  a mixed  liath  in  some  country  place,  was 
shown  to  represent  Japanese  bathing  customs,  tlie  pictures  of  some 
ugly  idols  singly  or  set  up  in  rows  to  sliow  the  God  the  Japanese 
j worship  and  the  religion  they  hold,  etc.  etc.,  could  liardly  be  any- 
thing but  misrepresention  ! ! It  could  not  be  said  of  any  one  that  he 
knows  Japan,  who  is  able  to  apprehend  her  dark  side  only.  But,  to 
get  a right  conception  of  a country  and  her  whole  situation  is  a most 
important  and  indispensable  duty  for  the  missionaries  working  there, 
for  a nation  is  an  organic  body,  and  no  sectional  treatment  or  im- 
provement could  be  accomplished  without  paying  attention  to  tlie 
general  condition  of  the  body. 

Moreover,  as  there  was  one  of  old,  who  cried  “ Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth,  ? ” so  there  seem  to  be  very  many  in 
Christian  countries,  who  think  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
heathen  nations  ; and  therefore,  when  they  hear  that  there  are  some 
good  things  in  any  heathen  nation,  tliey  imagine  that  they  must  have 
been  the  results  of  missionary  work,  and  when  told  of  the  contrary, 

' they  judge  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  sending  missionaries  to  that 
country.  Very  strange  notions  but  they  are  facts  ! There  were  quite 
a few,  who  said  to  me  that  they  could  not  see  any  necessity  of  send- 
I ing  missionaries  to  Japan  when  they  listened  to  my  speech  in  Amer- 
ica on  the  material  and  educational  progress  the  modern  Japan 
has  achieved,  witliout  the  help  of  missionaries,  or  irrespective  of 
' missionary  work.  I do  not  know  but  that  missionary  work  having 
been  originated  and  carried  on  from  such  a low  view  of  heathen 
, countries,  was  the  reason  or  cause  that  the  preachers  coming  out  of 
! tliose  countries  are  stigmatized  as  “ native  helpers  ” or  “ native 
, preachers,’^  and  considered  as  an  inferior  order  of  workers  in  tlie 
mission  fields,  and  that  the  missionaries  generally  are  preferred  in 
honor  and  position  to  them,  though  they  may  happen  to  be  engaged 
much  longer  in  mission  work,  or  better  equipped  in  learning,  than 
some  of  the  missiomiries  themselves.  Such  a state  of  affairs  was  not 
altogether  wanting  even  in  Japan  hitherto. 

\ But,  now  the  tide  seems  to  be  decidedly  turning  from  the 
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tlepreciatory  in  tone,  action  and  dealings  toward  the  Japanese  and 
things  Japanese  to  the  appreciatory,  as  indicated  by  such  papers  as 
read  by  Dr.  Davis,  IMiss  J.  E.  Dudley,  Eev\  W.  Andrews,  Miss  S.  A. 
Searle,  Dr.  \Vainright,  Dr.  Pettee,  etc.,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  papers  were  received  by  this  audience.  I am  sui-e  this  changed 
attitude  is  more  apt  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  people,  and 
believe  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  closer  union  and  co-o)ieratioii 
witli  the  Japanese  in  mission  work.  To  secure  success  this  attitude  is 
necessary  even  among  Japanese  themselves,  and  how  much  more  so 
with  those  who  are  not  of  the  people.  There  may  be  such  a thing  as 
professional  kindness  and  sympathy,  that  is,  kindness  and  syinpatliy, 
shown  to  others  simply  to  secure  the  end  of  profession  ; but  no 
amount  of  professional  kindness  and  sympathy  can  secure  the  real 
appreciation  and  true  union,  which  must  come  from  honest  recogni- 
tion of  each  other’s  intrinsic  worth,  ability  and  capacity.  Moreover, 
I think,  the  motive  for  missionary  work  should  not  be  that  of  pity  oi 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  should  be  that  which  is  higher  and  grander, 
based  on  the  respect  and  true  sympathy  for  the  material  progress  and 
educational  development  made  in  a country,  as  was  happily  showu 
in  your  chairman’s  address,  “ Our  message.” 

The  fact  that  your  attitude  has  thus  changed,  can  not  fail  to 
work  out  better  prospect  for  the  future  in  the  work.  When  even  my 
dull  eye  noticed  this  tidal  change,  I spoke  to  a few  of  my  friends  in 
the  city  about  it,  who  were  greatly  rejoiced  over  it.  I hope  and  pray 
that  this  appi’eciative  and  co-operative  spirit  may  be  more  and  more 
cultivated  among  the  parties  concerned  as  the  time  rolls  on,  so  that 
the  foreigners  and  Japanese  may  be  more  intimately  and  grandly 
united  together  like  a mighty  army  of  God  marching  on  from  victory 
to  victory,  till  this  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  converted  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

Key.  J.  H.  DeForest  ; 

Not  only  has  the  attitude  of  the  missionaries  toward  the  Japan- 
ese changed ; the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  toward  the  missionaries 
has  also  changed.  If  we  had  met  seven  years  ago,  as  was  once 
projjosed,  we  would  have  been  insulted  on  the  streets  and  our  ladies 
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would  have  been  spit  upon.  Now  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  we 
are  treated  with  courtesy  and — well,  it’s  mighty  nice. 

Hev.  U.  G.  Murphy  : 

I have  been  reporting  to  the  Japanese  city  papers,  and  the  other 
day  they  said  to  me,  “ Give  us  some  of  your  disputes  ; tliere  is  to 
much  unanimity  in  what  you  report.”  But  I am  glad  to  have  no 
disputes  to  report. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Bearing,  D.  D.  : 

It  has  been  a rare  privilege  to  attend  in  the  same  year  two  such 
Conferences  as  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New  York  and  this 
Convention.  I have  been  impressed  with  their  similarity  in  tlie 
direct,  practical,  purposeful  character  of  both  meetings.  Tlie 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  which  all  are  engagal  caused  in  each 
case  self  and  self-seeking  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  all  have  been  united 
in  an  optimistic  determination  to  conquer  the  woidd  for  Clirist. 

I have  also  rejoiced  to  see  in  this  meeting  large  evidence  of 
syinpathy  with  and  love  for  tlie  people  among  whom  we  dwell. 
This  next  to  the  power  of  God  resting  upon  the  worker  I conceive  to 
be  the  most  essential  thing. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  MacNair  : 

I also  was  present  at  the  New  York  Conference,  and  I heartily 
second  what  Dr.  Bearing  has  said  of  it  and  of  this  Conference  here. 
We  surely  all  desire  a large  practical  outcome  for  both  meetings. 
And  one  step  in  this  direction  is  the  action  to-day  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Promoting  Committee.  Speaking  for  the  members  of  this 
committee,  I would  ask  that  you  all  participate  in  the  work  as- 
signed to  us  by  praying  for  its  success.  Do  not  leave  us  to  solve  the 
problem  alone. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle  (China)  : 

I am  glad  to  have  been  here.  Japan  is  said  to  set  the  standard, 
and  I know  we  shall  learn  many  lessons  from  the  church  in  Japan, 
especially  about  union. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin; 

One  thing  deeply  impressed  me.  This  Conference  has  been  an 
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orderly  and  peace  loving  hod}'.  It  has  exhihited  power  to  control 
itself ; many  of  the  speakers,  who  had  toiled  for  months  over  their 
])apers,  were  rapped  down  with  perhaps  their  best  thoughts  left 
unsaid.  Disappointment  brought  a flush  to  the  countenance,  or  showed 
itself  in  some  other  facial  e.xpression  ; but  there  has  never  been 
anything  else  but  graceful  submission. 

Kev.  G.  P.  Pierson  : 

“ Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.”  I was 
much  impressed  by  a sentence  in  Mr.  Ando’s  address  ; “ I congratu- 
late you  that  the  time  of  your  harvest  is  coming.” 

Rev.  David  Thojipson,  D.  D.  : 

After  the  Conference  in  1872  there  was  a period  of  special  re- 
ligious interest  and  growth.  So  also  after  that  of  1883.  I have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  those  taking  part  in  this  Conference 
have  matured  and  are  now-  ready  to  do  better  work  than  ever  before. 
Hence  we  may  expect  a new  period  of  progress  in  the  years  before  us. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  : 

I have  felt  impressed  especially  with  three  things  concerning 
this  Conference : — 

(1)  Its  size.  In  spite  of  the  rusk  of  work  at  tins  season  of  the 
year  when  schools  are  in  session  and  all  branches  of  missionary 
effort  are  in  full  blast,  nearly  500  missionary  workers  have  found 
time  to  gather  for  this  important  Conference.  The  Entertainment 
Committee  found  all  their  plans  exceeded. 

(2)  The  spirit  of  the  Conference.  A whole  week  of  the  busiest 
kind  of  work  b,n.s  been  gone  through  with,  and  not  a cross  word,  not 
an  unkind  reference,  not  a suggestion  to  mar  the  peace  of  the  ses- 
sions has  been  heard.  It  has  been  a practical  manifestation  of 
brotherly  love,  to  experience  which  has  been  blessed. 

(3)  The  high  average  grade  of  the  iiapers  produced.  That 
busy  missionaries  should  have  found  time  to  make  the  necessary 
inve.stigations,  and  to  prepare  these  valuable  records  on  the  different 
lines  of  missionary  effort  is  a matter  for  congratulation.  I venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Editorial  Committee  will  not  be  permit- 
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ted  to  cut  down  these  papers  to  suit  some  contracted  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  volume  to  be  produced.  I should  like  my  copy  of  the  records 
to  contain  every  word  that  has  been  written. 

j Kev.  G.  F.  Draper  : 

I have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  must  not 
' try  to  do  everything  which  we  have  heard.  Let  us  try  to  find  our 
own  special  work  and  do  that  well.  I have  also  been  impressed  with, 
the  oneness  of  spirit  here  manifested.  There  are  many  flags,  but 

one  great  banner  high  over  all.  As  we  get  nearer  Christ  we  shall 

get  nearer  to  each  other.  Let  us  not  think  that  we  are  working  in 

vain.  Thank  God  for  this  Confererce. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Meaciiam,  D.D.  : 

I In  reviewing  lately  the  ancient  Symbols  of  the  Catholic  Churcli 

j and  the  modern  Confessions  of  Christendom,  I have  come  more  and 

t more  to  feel  that  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  “ distinct  as  the  billov's, 

' yet  one  as  the  sea.” 

Re^.  S.  E.  Hager; 

I thank  God  for  this  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D. : 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  many  blessings  and  helps  which 
come  to  us  from  this  Conference,  three  closely  related  things  stand 
out  prominently.  1st.  Greatly  increased  courage,  hope  and  zeal. 
Not  a pessimistic  note  has  been  struck.  We  all  go  back  to  our  work 
with  greater  courage,  hope  and  zeal  than  ever  before. 

2nd.  A more  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  with 
each  otlier’s  work.  We  shall  love  each  other,  and  sympathize  with 
each  other,  and  pray  for  each  other  and  woik  more  earnestly  and 
more  intelligently  than  ever  before. 

3rd.  In  this  deepened  faith  and  hope  and  zeal,  and  in  this 
increased  love  for  each  other  and  interest  in  the  whole  work,  lie  the 
foundation  for  such  united  prayer  and  united  effort  as  will  bring  a 
rich  harvest  of  souls  in  the  near  future. 

Just  wlien  and  how  organic  church  union  is  coming,  I do  not 
know  ; but  1 feel  sure  that  heart  union  will  com'e  first.  Federation 
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also,  in  efforts  to  reach  the  masses  and  bring  them  to  Christ  will 
come  before  church  union.  Hence  everything  which  unites  our 
hearts  together,  and  all  united  work  and  effort  help  forward  the 
real  union  for  which  we  pray. 

The  united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church  in  Japan  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  masses  during  the  next  year,  in  which  we 
are  asked  to  join,  will  help  forward  real  union. 

I feel  that  the  value  of  this  conference  in  its  relation  to  the 
real  union  for  which  Christ  prayed  is  immeasurably  great. 

Its  value  as  an  object  lesson  to  all  Japan,  as  showing  that  we 
are  all  one  great  family,  cannot  be  overestimeJed. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  more  important,  deeper,  more 
fundamental,  than  all  else,  and  that  is  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life,  new  spiritual  power,  a new  filling  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the 
most  important  gain  of  this  Conference.  This  is  the  real  foundation 
of  zeal,  and  love,  and  union. 

I trust  that  we  shall  all  go  back  to  our  work  so  filled  with 
the  Spirit,”  and  with  love  for  the  souls  for  wdiom  Christ  died,  and 
having  our  souls  so  enlarged  and  filled  from  day  to  day  that  we  shall 
forget  all  minor  issues,  as  we  join  our  hearts  and  our  hands  with 
each  other  and  with  our  Japanese  brethren  and  sisters  in  more  earn- 
est and  successful  work  than  ever  before. 

Kev.  H.  Kozaki; 

I do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  proper  time  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  your  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  Japan  Evangelical  Alliance  in  its  20th  Century  Movement. 
We  planned  to  have  a social  meeting  for  the  missionaries,  but  we 
began  too  late.  We  went  first  to  Count  Okuma,  then  to  Marquis 
Saiouji  and  then  to  the  Imperial  University  for  a suitable  garden  in 
which  to  hold  the  meeting,  and  in  each  case  we  failed  on  account  of 
being  too  late,  though  especially  the  latter  two  expressed  great  favor 
for  the  missionaries  and  their  work. 

In  conclusion,  may  God  bless  you  all  in  your  great  work  of 
bringing  the  Gospel  to  my  brethren. 


Closing  Address. 
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CLOSING  ADDRESS. 

Rev.  B.  Chatpel,  51.  E.  C.,  Aoyama. 

Beloved,  we  are  come  to  the  last  moments  of  our  Conference. 

We  have  much  to  he  thankful  for.  For  the  weather : no  rain, 
no  dust,  no  heat,  no  cold,  just  delightful.  It  is  not  often  that 
Tokyo  treats  its  visitors  to  a succession  of  such  days.  But  we  may 
he  especially  thankful  for  the  manifest  presence  of  our  Divine  blaster, 
and  hallowed  communion  with  each  other  in  him.  I dare  say  many 
of  you  have  found  yourselves,  and  I have  found  myself,  saying  over 
and  over  again,  what  a iwivilege  to  be  associated  with  such  a company 
of  men  and  women  ! 

And  now  we  go  forth  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain. 

5Iany  departments  hav^e  passed  under  review,  evangelistic, 
educational,  publishing,  eleemosynary,  and  we  find  abundant  machin- 
ciT.  Sometimes  we  almost  hear  it  creak.  And  yet  none  of  it 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Oh  that  it  may  be  indwelt  by  him, 
of  whom  it  was  written,  “ the  Spirit  of  life  was  in  the  wheels.” 

At  such  a time  one  is  reminded  of  the  oft-cjuoted  illustration  in 
x\rthur’s  '‘Tongue  of  Fire.”  An  army  sits  down  before  a granite 
fort  to  batter  it  down.  How  ? They  point  to  a cannon  ball.  But 
there  is  no  power  in  that.  They  answer,  “ No  ; but  look  at  the 
cannon.”  Well,  there  is  no  power  in  that.  A child  may  ride  upon 
it,  a bird  may  perch  in  its  mouth.  “ But  look  at  the  powder.”  But 
there  is  no  power  in  that ; a child  may  spill  it,  a sparrow  may  peck  it. 
Yet  tliis  powerless  powder,  and  powerless  ball,  are  put  into  the 
powerless  cannon  ; one  spark  of  fire  enters  it ; and  then  that  powder 
is  a flash  of  lightning,  and  that  ball  a thunderbolt.  We  have  all 
the  machinery  necessary.  0 for  the  baptism  of  fire  ! 

We  go  forth  with  our  message  to  this  people  who  wait  for  us 
and  who  so  sorely  need  us.  Saint  Paul  said,  we  are  allowed  of  God. 
to  be  put  Ai  trust  with  the  gospel.  That  is  very  different  from  having 
the  privilege  of  making  known  the  gospel  as  may  be  convenient  for 
us.  It  removes  the  self-satisfaction  that  might  come  from  feeling  that 
we  place  this  people  under  obligation  for  what  we  may  do  for  them. 
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Tlie  most  tliat  we  can  hope  to  be  is  faithful  stewards  of  this  unspeak- 
ably responsible  trust,  this  sacred  deposit.  The  same  apostle  said, 
I am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians.”  Why  to 
them  ? “ Not  for  anything  he  had  received  from  them,  but  for  tliat 

which  he  had  received  from  God  on  their  behalf,  and,  wherever  he 
went,  it  was  his  pur[)Ose  and  determination  to  pay  that  debt.”  In 
vision,  I see  this  body  of  devoted  missionaries  going  back  to  their 
fields  of'holy  toil,  and  tomorrow,  the  next  day,  and  every  day,  as  the 
■clay’s  duties  are  taken  up,  I hear  each  saying,  I am  debtor  to  this 
people,  I am  given  by  my  master  great  riclies  for  them,  how  to-day 
can  I pay  my  debt  ? 

After  i)rayers,  and  the  singing  of  God  be  with  you  till  we 
meet  again,”  and  of  the  doxology  the  conference  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction  b}^  the  member  of  tlie  Conference,  longest  an  the 
field,  the  Kev.  James  H.  Ballagh. 
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IsECEOLOGICAL  EEPOET. 

Eev.  J.  II.  Scott,  A.  E.  M.  II.,  Kobe. 

The  necrologist  through  the  kindness  of  members  of  the  different  missions  is 
able  to  present  quite  a complete  report  of  those  missionaries  who  have  died  after  ser- 
vice in  Japan.  Inasmuch  as  no  such  report  was  made  at  the  Conference  wliich  m.et 
in  Osaka  in  1883,  it  was  thought  best  to  include  in  the  present  report  all  who  have 
died  since  the  opening  of  mission  work  in  Japan. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  missionaries  in  each  mission  that  have  boon 
called  home,  so  far  as  report  has  been  made  to  me : 

I.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 13 

II.  American  Board  Itiis-siou 9 

III.  Bible  Societies 3 

IV.  Church  of  Christ - . . 1 

V.  Church  of  England 

(a)  Church  Missionary  Society 10 

(b)  St.  Andrews,  Tokyo,  Mission  1 

YI.  Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A 4 

YU.  Evangelical  Association 2 

YIII.  Independent 2 

IX.  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  3 

X.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  .....  ...  13 

XI.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 2 

XTI.  Methodist  Protestant  Church 1 

XUI.  Presbyterian  Mission  U.  S.  A 11 

XIV.  Presbyterian  Mission,  8'outh 2 

XV.  Eeformed  (Dutch)  Church  Mission,  in  America  . . 4 

XVI.  Scandinavian  Japan  Alliance 3 

XVII.  Seamen’s  Mission 1 

XVIII.  Seventh  Day  Adventists 1 

XIX.  Society  of  Friends 1 

XX.  Tract  Society 1 

XXI.  MMmaii’s  Union  Mission 1 

Total  . 89 
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Tlie  following  missions  report  no  deaths;  American  Christian  Convention,  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Gener- 
al Evangelical  Protestant  IMissionary  Society,  Hephzibah  Eaith  Mission,  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  AT.M.  C.  A.,  Eeformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  Salvation  *^riny.  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  United  Brethren,  United  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Scotland, 
AV  Oman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

A short  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  tho.se  who  have  died,  witli  a few  exceijtions 
is  given  herewith,  and  the  initials  of  the  writer  at  the  end.  The  different  missions 
and  the  missionaries  of  each  are  in  most  cases  arranged  alphabetically. 

The  thanks  of  the  Necrologist  are  due  the  membere  of  the  different  missions 
who  h.ave  so  kindly  and  in  many  cases  so  unsparingly  of  time  and  eflort  assisted  him 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

As  we  recall  the  names  of  the  missionaries  whom  God  has  taken  to  himself,  we 
tind  that  some  of  our  wisest  and  bravest  leaders  have  fallen,  and  in  most  instances 
tlie.se  hiive  been  called  wb.ile  still  in  the  midst  of  active  service.  AVe  marvel  when 
one  and  another  of  the  best  equipped  ;iud  mofst  useful  of  the  AlastePs  .servants  is  taken 
away.  But  we  know  that  this  is  a part  of  the  divine  plan.  God  rules  and  the  cliurch 
lives.  The  foremost  leaders  fall,  but  the  standards  are  advanced,  and  the  column 
pushes  forward. 

Miiy  we  be  inspired  to  more  faithful  service  by  the  ex;imple  of  our  fellow  mission- 
aries who  have  been  promoted. 


I.  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  ITSMON. 


1.  Rj:v.  J.  Hope  Artiiuk. 

M'  as  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June,  1842.  His  father  was  a man  of  deep  con- 
secration, and  of  an  enthusiastic  religious  nature,  and  when  his  first-born  came,  he 
took  him  out  under  the  open  lieavens  and  consecrated  him  to  God,  naming  liim  there 
James  Hope. 

James  studied  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  but  at  the  ago  of  18  entered  tlie 
Hnion  army.  He  was  once  wounded,  then  taken  prisoner  and  spent  some  time  in 
Libby  Prison.  He  was  a very  conscientious  .soldier  .Says  his  chaplain.  However  not 
until  aften  the  war  Dec.,  1863  was  he  baptized. 

He  graduated  at  Brown  University  (Rhode  Island)  1870,  and  at  Newton  (Mass). 
Theological  iSeminary,  1873,  was  married  to  Clara  May  Stevens  in  June,  was  ordained 
in  July,  and  reached  Japan  under  appointment  of  the  A.  B.  INI.  LL  in  Oct.  of  the  same 
year. 

For  a time  he  remained  in  Yokohama  and  was  very  diligent  in  the  study  of  the 
language.  In  addition  he  taught  a night  school,  labored  for  the  sick  in  the  foreign 
hospital,  held  meetings  on  board  ships  etc.  In  June  1874  he  removed  to  Tokyo.  Here 
he  had  great  trouble  in  getting  a suitable  place  to  live,  and  the  officials  gave  him  great 
annoyance.  These  difficulties  told  severly  on  his  health,  but  he  persisted  in  laboring 
very  energetically,  notwithstanding  all  these  annoyances. 

In  Nov.  1875  he  baptized  the  first  woman  received  into  a Baptist  church  in 
Japan,  and  in  May  1876  the  Firet  Baptist  chui’ch  of  Tokyo  was  organized  by  his 
eflbrts. 

But  failing  health  forced  him  first  to  Yokohama  and  then  to  the  home  land,  and" 
in  Dee.  1877  he  died  at  Oakland,  Cal.  Looking  over  the  river  he  saw  glory  unspeak- 
able and  said,  “If  this  is  death,  it  is  glory.”  A.  H.  K. 

2.  Mrs.  Arthi^r  IMa^ox. 

“ M^e  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ; in  thoughts,  not  breaths 

This  would  have  been  the  sentiment  of  Clara  ^lay  Stevens  whose  life  began  as 
her  motheFs  ended,  at  Eastport,  Me.,  June  17,  1844. 

Educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  a cultured  Christian  home,  in  the  schools  of  the 
town,  and  by  a year’s  study  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  she  early  showed  her  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  in  poetic  instincts,  with  which  came  spiritual  development. 
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While  still  a girl  some  of  her  poems  and  sketches  were  published  in  periodicals 
over  the  signature,  “ Margaret  Mason.”  While  she  watched  by  the  bed.side  of  her 
dying  father  in  1871,  she  wrote  “ The  Sails  are  Set,”  the  prophecy  of  her  own  life,  for 
in  June,  1875  she  was  married  to  Mr.,  Arthur  and  in  Oct.,  they  went  to  .Japan.  First 
in  A’okohama,  studying  Japanese,  visiting  the  people  in  their  homes,  teaehing  young 
men  in  English,  visiting  hospitals,  holding  meetings  on  board  ships  in  harbor  and 
doing  temperance  work.  In  the  Autumn  of  1875  they  baptised  the  first  eonvert,  and 
in  May,  1876  organized  the  first  Baptist  church  with  six  members.  Five  services  a 
day  were  held  on  Sundays  in  their  own  hou.se.  Thus  they  labored  until  the  Spring 
of  1877,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  U.  S.,  on  account  of  Mr.  ArthuFs 
feeble  health. 

In  six  months  Mrs.  Arthur  was  left  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  a widow  with  one  child. 
She  returned  to  JNJass.,  took  a course  of  theological  study  at  Newton,  and  spoke  much 
on  missions. 

In  1881  her  poems  were  published  under  the  title,  “ Cherry  Blooms  of  Yeddo.” 
She  also  wrote  “ Women  of  Japan,”  a pamphlet;  and  “ Etchings  from  Two  Lands.” 

In  1884  Mrs.  Arthur  was  married  in  Bo.ston  to  Mr.  M.  Mason,  and  in  Sept.,  they 
started  for  his  field,  Tura,  Assam,  which  they  reached  Nov.  28  ; within  a few  days 
Mrs.  Mason  wiis  taken  with  fever  which  terminated  fatally  an  the  9th  of  Dec.,  and 
her  body  was  laid  to  rest  on  a beautiful  hillside  overlooking  the  Brahmaputra  and 
the  Himalayas,  and  God  accepted  as  fulfilled, 

“ The  bliss  on  distant  shores  be  mine 
To  tell  that  thou  hast  died.” 


N.  P.  M. 


3.  Bev.  Nath.vn  Brown,  D.D. 

Was  born  in  Ipswick,  N.  II , U.  S.  A.,  June  22d,  1807.  He  was  a child  of  pious 
parents  and  inherited  many  noble  traits.  He  was  baptized  wlren  about  nine  years  old 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  but  his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  hard 
study.  In  1827  (Sept.  5th)  he  graduated  at  Williams  College  a.s  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  spent  a little  while  in  teaching,  and  afterwards  become  editor  of  the 
Vermont  Ttkgraph.  In  this  paper  was  first  published  his  now  well  known  “ Missionary 
( all  ” written  in  college  days.  Tlie  missionary  fire  long  burning  burst  forth  afresh 
in  1832  fanned  by  one  of  Judson’s  pleas,  and  he  was  ordained  for  mi.ssionary  service 
Ang.  15  and  emliarked  on  the  Ccrvo  for  Burmali  Dec.  21  of  the  same  year.  He 
reached  Madras  June  IG  the  next  year,  and  later  went  as  the  pioneer  missionary  to 
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Siidiyo,  A'Srim.  He  coiiiploleil  his  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  Assamese 
in  1S17,  and  labored  most  deiigently  and  efficiently  until  1855  when  be  went  to  the 
States  and  remained  there  for  17  years  assisting  greatly  in  the  emancipation  move- 
ment and  other  reforms.  On  Jan.  6,  187.3  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Otiiia 
and  reached  Yokohama  Feb.  7th.  Ilis  versified  translation  of  the  J^ord’s  Prayer  still 
in  extensive  use  as  a .Japanese  hymn  was  made  about  three  months  after  his  arrival, 
and  Ids  first  transiation.  of  the  Gosjiel  of  Mark  was  completed  the  following  year. 
The  entire  New'  Testament  translated  by  himself  with  Mr.  Kawakatsn’s  efficient  aid 
w.as  completed  July  1879  and  in  print  Aug.  1st  of  the  same  year.  He  died  in  Yoko- 
hama, .Jan.  1st  1886,  and  W'as  buried  in  the  Blufl'  Cemetery  of  tire  same  city. 

Dr.  .J.  C.  Hepburn  at  the  meeting  in  Tokyo,  April,  1880,  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Committee,  magnanimously  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Browni’s  translatioir  was  completed  and  publisheil 
some  months  earlier  than  their  own.  Dr.  Brown’s  New  Testament,  Hymn  Book, 
tracts,  etc.,  were  published  at  the  Mission  Pi'ess  of  whieli  be  was  superintendent. 

A.  A.  B. 


4.  Kev  Chapin  Howard  Cakpentf.r. 

Was  born  in  Milford.  New  Hampsliire,  U.  S.  A.,  June  29,  1835.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Harvard  Uuivei-sity,  he  was  converted.  He  graduated  from  New'tou 
(Mass.)  Theological  Institution  in  1862  and  married  Miss  H.  E.  Rice,  wlio  is  nowr 
(1900)  carrying  on  the  work  for  'which  he  came  to  Japan.  They  went  as  missionaries 
of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  to  Burmah  in  1862.  After  teaching  for  six  years  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Eangoon,  lie  'was  appointed  to  Btiasein  where  tlie  great  work  of  his 
life  was  accomplished.  He  developed  self-support  among  the  Karens  to  a remarkable 
degree  and  put  the  Bassein  Station  school  on  a firm  foundation.  Following  Abbott’s 
example  he  led  tlie  Karens  to  support  tlieir  own  churches,  pastors,  and  schools,  so 
that  since  1869  the  Bassein  school  has  received  from  tlie  A.  B.  M.  U.  only  the  support 
of  the  missionary  in  clrarge  and  of  the  single  lady  teachers.  After  8 years  service 
in  Burmah  his  healtli  gave  'way  and  a five  year’s  rest  in  the  United  States  only 
proved  that  he  could  never  return.  In  Sept.  1886,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  came  to 
Japan  as  self-supporting  Missionaries  and  located  in  Nemuro.  On  Feb.  2,  1887  he 
entered  tlie  Heavenly  City.  His  grave  in  Nemuro  is  noiv  surrounded  by  those  op 
many  Christians  ivho  since  his  death  have  entered  into  life.  He  wrote  Self  Support, 
A Jlintory  of  the  Bassein  Mission  ; and  a series  of  tracts  on  the  same  subject. 

H.  A.  P. 
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5.  Eev.  Lucius  D.  Caepentee. 

Was  born  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  on  Nov.  10,  1844.  His  life  was  spent 
as  a business  man  in  Heymour,  Indiana.  But  on  tlie  death  of  his  brother  C.  H. 
Carpenter  in  Nemuro,  Japan,  he  desired  to  help  carry  on  the  work  just  begun  there. 
He  came  wdth  his  wife  and  jNIias  Lenore  Ayers  to  Nemuro  in  Aug.  1887,  built  a 
comfortable  mis.sion  house  for  Mrs  C.  H.  Caiiienter,  and  hoped  to  spend  a number  of 
years  there,  but  was  summoned  home  by  the  illne.ss  of  his  partner  in  whose  hands 
he  had  left  his  afliiirs.  He  showed  his  deep  interest  in  missions  by  leaving  all  his 
property  to  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  at  his  death.  He  was  drowned  while  swimming  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  on  Aug.  18,  1892.  H.  A.  P. 

6.  Eev.  James  S.  Doyen. 

In  1859  went  with  Bishop  Boone  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  to  assist  in  school 
work  in  China.  He  seems  to  have  remained  there  about  fourteen  years  and  about 
1873  came  to  AMkohama  and  having  undergone  a change  in  religious  views  he  united 
with  the  Baptist  church  Aug  3j,  1873.  On  the  seventli  djiy  of  the  following  month 
he  was  ordained  at  A'okohama  and  Dec.  9th  of  the  .same  year  became  a missionary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  While  in  Yokohama  he  lived  with  a native 
family  at  Nogeyama,  hoping  thus  to  acquire  tlie  language  better.  With  a like  purpose 
when  in  June  1874  he  had  removed  to  Tokyo  he  took  up  his  residence,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  Buddhist  priests,  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Shiba.  The  building  was  old 
and  according  to  tlie  opinion  of  one  of  his  fellow  missionaries,  unfit  for  residence. 
It  may  have  been  on  this  account  tliat  his  eye  sight  became  imjjaired  and  in  1875  he 
returned  to  the  States.  His  connection  witli  the  Missionary  Union  cca,sed  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  He  afterwaids  was  engaged  is  some  work  for  the  Chinese  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  A.  A.  B. 

7.  Eev.  Jonathan  Goble. 

Was  born  in  Kenka,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  4,  1827.  He  had  pious 
parents  and  his  grandfather  was  a Baptist  minister.  MTth  the  purpose  of  viewing 
Japan  as  a mission  field  he  joined  the  Perry  Expedition  to  Japan  (1853)  and  was 
entrusted  by  the  Commodore  with  the  care  of  a Japanese  rescued  from  shipwreck. 
The  Japanese  name  Sentwo  was  twisted  into  yam  I'atcli.  Had  this  man  become  all 
that  was  at  one  time  hoped,  it  is  po.ssible,  judging  from  the  printed  report  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, that  Mr.  Goble  might  have  been  deemed  the  father  of  Christian  education 
here.  “One  of  the  marines  named  Goble,  a religious  man,  had  begun  with  him  a 
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sj'stem  of  instruction  wliicli  be  Iroped  would  not  only  make  the  Japanese  a fair  English 
scholar  but  a faithful  Christian.  At  the  last  account  they  were  living  together,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  Sam,  with  the  education  of  his  faithful  American 
friend,  may  be  an  instrument  of  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  a higher  and  lietter 
civilization  into  lus  own  country.”  [Expedition  to  -Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  4S6.] 

After  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Goble  studied  at  Madison  University,  Hamilton., 
N.  Y.,  and  then  came  to  Japan  arriving  April  1st,  1860.  After  two  yeai-s  at  Kana- 
gawa  be  removed  to  Y'okohama  in  the  spring  of  1862.  His  mission  work  consisted 
large!}'  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  translation  work.  He  also  had  a printing  office. 
According  to  Dr.  AYrheck,  (See  Osiika  Conference,  p.  42.)  “ The  first  book  of  the  New 
Testament  printed  in  Japane.se  since  the  reopening  of  the  country  in  1859,  was  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  translated  by  Kev.  .1.  Goble  of  the  American  Baptist  Alissioit. 
This  was  published  in  1871.”  Mr.  Goble’s  connection  with  the  mission  closed  in  1873. 
He  was  afterwards  for  a short  time,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  was  a man  of  varied  genius,  and  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  jinrikisha,  the  original  one  liaving  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  his 
invalid  wife.  Most  of  the  shoe-makers  in  ATokohama  twenty  years  ago  learned  their 
trade  from  him.  The  first,  if  not  the  only,  cart  that  was  probably  ever  drawn  by 
horse  over  the  Hakone  Pass  was  invented  and  driven  by  him  when  selling  Bibles. 
He  died  in  U.  S.  A.,  May,  1898. 

8.  jVIr?.  Eliza  (Weeks)  Goble. 

Was  born  in  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  A^.,  U.  S.  A.  Oct.  15,  1836.  When  about  17 
years  old  she  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bradford  of  the  same  state.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Goble,  Attril  14,  1856.  Under  date  of  Nov.  5,  1859  she  wrote  in  her 
diary, — “ To-day  wo  leave  oui  (native  land  and  our  dear  friends,  expecting  to  meet 
them  no  more  until  we  meet  in  heaven.  Farewell,  dear  friends,  one  and  all ! Fare- 
well, my  native  land ! I willingly  and  joyfully  bid  you  a long,  a silent  and  an 
affectionate  farewell.”  Her  health  in  Japan  was  always  poor,  perhaps  e,specially  so 
after  the  sudden  death  by  cholera  of  her  eldest  daughter  about  two  years  after  reaching 
this  country.  She  seemed  often  to  be  “ in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,”  but  was 
always  comforted  with  her  favorite  23rd  Psalm.  With  its  words  only,  she  had  in 
the  beginning  answered  all  the  objections  urged  against  her  becoming  a missionary  ; 
and  at  last  just  before  she  was  passing  away,  when  reason  and  the  power  of  speech 
returned  for  a moment,  she  repeated  once  more  the  words  of  this  Psalm  as  her  final 
farewell.  She  died  at  Yokohama  May  Ist,  1882  and  was  buried  in  the  foreign 
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cemetery  there.  TJius  v.'as  fiiltilled  her  own  prayer  of  more  than  twenty  year's 
previous,  — “ Here  in  Japan  let  me  live,  in  Japan  let  me  lahor,  in  Japan  let  me  die, 
and  in  Japan  let  me  be  buried.” 

A.  A.  B. 

9.  Mrs.  Belle  Marsh  Poate. 

Born  1847.  Died  1896.  Missionary  to  the  Japanese  from  1876  to  1892.  The.se 
simple  words  sum  up  a life  of  rare  consecration.  She  knew  the  Scriptures  from  a 
child  and  the  unfeigned  faith  whicli  dwelt  in  her  mother  was  in  her  also. 

Active  in  every  form  of  Christian  work,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  rest  in  the  home  land  and  so  in  tire  fall  of  ’76  she  left  the  U.  S. 
and  came  out  to  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  For  three  years 
she  labored  in  and  about  Yokohama  ami  then  was  married  to  T.  P.  Poate  of  the  A.  B. 
INI.  U.  Though  she  loyally  co-operated  in  all  church  work  with  his  mission,  it  was 
not  till  ’81  that  she  saw  her  duty  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  She  was  baptized  by  Dr. 
N.  Brow'n  in  company  with  a number  of  girls  whom  slie  had  led  to  the  Lord.  It  was 
the  last  time  I believe  that  Dr.  Brown  performed  the  ordinance. 

Her  ■work  wms  one  of  widening  sphere,  of  deepening  usefulness.  God  sent  to  her 
little  ones  and  they  were  used  to  uplift  the  Christ.  Some  of  our  ol<l  members  yet  tell 
of  the  Chiisai  dendosha,  the  little  white  baby,  who  when  only  just  able  to  walk  gave 
the  people  tracts. 

Hardship,  fever  contracted  from  sleeping  in  the  unsanitary  surroundings  of  tlie 
Japanese  villages  sapped  her  strength,  but  she  had  no  thought  of  giving  up.  In  ’8-5 
she  accompanied  her  husband  and  children  in  a visit  to  England  and  the  U.  S.  On 
their  return  to  Japan,  Morioka,  which  had  then  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
the  unhealthiest  city  in  the  Empire,  became  their  residence.  Some  very  happy 
years  were  spent  there  but  finally  a call  came  to  Tokio  and  in  that  city  the  last  year 
of  her  staj’’  in  Japan  was  spent.  Here  tlie  malarial  poison  which  had  been  lurking 
in  the  veins  of  the  children  showed  itself  in  such  a malignant  form  that  it  became 
needful  for  all  to  return  home,  and  in  June  ’92  they  left  for  Vancouver.  A year  of 
rest  among  old  friends  in  Ohio  and  then  came  a pastorate  in  Sherman,  N.  Y.  The 
loving  tact  which  had  made  her  so  useful  in  heathen  lauds  was  not  wanting  here  and 
S'ld-hearted  ones  found  in  her  a helt>er,  the  children  a sympathizing  friend.  But 
though  we  knew  it  not  the  end  of  her  work  was  near  at  hand.  As  a last  resort  an 
operation  was  performed,  but  from  it  slie  never  rallied.  Her  eyes  opened  to  see  her 
first  born.  She  knew  him  and  said  “ It  is  my  dear  boy.”  Then  strength  ebbed  fast, 
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she  became  unconscious  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  “The  world  may  sound  no  trump- 
ets, ring  no  bells.  Tlie  Book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells.”  And  we  who  are  left 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  thank  God  for  what  has  been  and  wait  on  him  till  the  time 
appointed,  the  day  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  when  the  righteous  shall 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 

T.  P.  P. 


10.  Eev.  Hexey  Holcombe  Ehees,  D.D. 

Was  born  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  10th,  1828.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  was  led  to  see  his  personal  need  of  a Savior  and  thereafter  alwaj’s  had  a 
very  clear  religious  experience.  He  was  educated  at  Bradford,  Penn,  and  later 
studied  law  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court 
of  that  state  in  1851.  He  went  to  California  the  same  year  and  took  up  the  practice 
of  law  in  which  he  attained  considerable  succes.s,  soon  being  elected  deputy  judge  for- 
the  county.  He  never  could  free  his  mind,  however,  from  the  conviction  that  his 
true  vocation  in  life  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  did  a great  deal  of  this 
work  during  his  legal  practice.  In  18.53  he  married  Miss  Hestor  Ann  Parson,  of 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  and  she  proved  a faithful  helpmeet  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Finally  in  1854,  he  received  a call  to  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  at  Stock- 
ton,  Cal.  He  was  an  able  and  pleasing  speaker  and  very  successful  in  the  home  pas- 
torates in  which  he  labored  for  20  years.  When  fifty  years  of  age  he  realized  his 
heart’s  desire  in  his  appointment  as  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  he  reached  Tokyo  in  1878  : three  years  later  he  moved  to  Kobe  and  open- 
ed a large  and  growing  work  in  south-west  Japan  in  which  field  he  labored 
until  May  10th.  1899  when  he  entered  into  rest.  As  a missionary  Dr.  Ehees  was  of 
the  Pauline  type,  energetic,  courageous,  aggressive : loyal  to  his  conscience,  to  his 
Bible,  to  the  Church  and  to  God.  E.  T. 

11.  Mes.  Ellen  Sharland. 

Was  an  English  lady,  a widow,  who  in  1877  at  the  age  of  fifty  left  Europe  for 
mission  work  in  Maulmein,  Burmah,  where  God  greatly  blessed  her  work.  In  1880 
she  left  Burmah  for  China  and  for  six  years  was  engaged  in  the  same  faithful  labors 
for.  Him,  mostly  at  Chefoo,  where  she  established  and  carried  on  a boarding  school 
and  home  for  Eurasian  and  European  children,  rescuing  many  children  and  being 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  many. 

Failing  health  compelling  a change  she  came  to  Japan  in  1886  and  for  four 
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years  was  happily  a.ssociated  with  Miss  Crosby  and  Mrs.  Pierson  in  the  Girl’s  School 
at  212  Blnfl;  Yokohama.  Feeling  unable  to  continue  the  inces.sant  .school  work  and 
wishing  to  engage  in  direct  mission  work,  she  joined  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  and  went  to 
Chofu  in  1890,  and  until  her  death,  Apr.  29,  1895  at  the  age  of  ’69,  slie  was  not  only 
a blessing  to  all  around  her,  but  God  used  lier  increasingly  to  the  saving  of  souls 
and  to  the  rescue  of  children  ; this  too  while  growing  more  and  more  helpless  from 
paralysis.  H.  M.  B. 

12.  Mrs.  Mary  Amanda  Boyden  Taft. 

Daughter  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Boyden  was  born  in  Howell,  Michigan,  October  16,  1868. 
When  a small  child  the  family  removed  to  Ipsilanti  and  later  (1879)  to  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,  where  in  her  early  teens  she  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church. 
Was  a student  in  Kalamazoo  college  for  several  years.  Married  to  George  W.  Taft 
June  26th,  1889,  and  with  him  sailed  Oct.  17th  of  the  same  year  for  Japan,  and  lived 
in  Tokyo  until  her  death  Nov.  2d,  1890.  Buried  in  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

G.  W.  T. 


13.  Miss  Florence  Ddffield. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Duflield  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Feb.  1st.  1862. 
Her  parents  removed  later  to  Chicago  where  her  father,  the  late  Charles  Duffield  was 
for  many  years  a much  respected  deacon  of  the  First  'Baptist  Church  in  that  city. 
She  was  converted  in  1875  and  became  a member  of  the  above  named  church.  She 
came  to  Japan  as  a missionary  under  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  West  in  1892  and  was  stationed  at  Chofu,  Yamaguchi  Ken,  where  she 
taught  in  the  Heinrich  Memorial  School.  During  the  ab.sence  of  Miss  C'hurch  she 
went  to  Himeji  for  one  year  taking  charge  of  the  school  there  and  later  moved  to 
Osaka  where  she  labored  faithfully  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Rev.  W. 
AVynd  and  wife,  having  charge  of  the  Bible- Woman’s  work.  Wherever  she  went 
she  rendered  excellent  service  as  a missionary  and  was  in  every  sense  a most  plea.sant 
and  congenial  associate  adapting  hemelf  quietly  and  easily  to  her  surroundings.  In 
1899,  her  health  having  become  completely  shattered,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  rest  and  recuperation.  The  change  .seemed  to  have  done  her  good  so  that 
she  entered  the  Bible  Training  School  in  Chicago  to  take  a coui-se  of  lectures  prepar- 
atory to  returning  to  Japan  in  the  fall  of  1901.  She  had  spoken  at  a meeting  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  during  the  middle  of  Dec.  1900  when  it  seems  she 
took  cold  as  she  was  dressed  in  Japanese  costume  for  the  occasion.  The  cold  rapidly 
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dwt-loped  into  plenro-pneiimonia  and  on  tlie  21st  day  of  Dec.  1900  she  quietly  passed 
into  the  Kingdom.  Her  last  words  were  “ I am  perfectly  happy.”  Her  death  was  a 
keen  loss  to  all  who  knew  her  and  to  the  work  which  she  loved  so  well.  She  was  a 
young  woman  of  much  consecration,  possessing  a beautiful  Christian  character  and 
having  a great  deal  of  sound  common  sense,  a quality  much  appreciated  on  the 
mission  field. 


I 


11.  A.AIEKICAN  EOAED  MISSION. 


1.  Rev.  a.  H.  Adams,  M.I). 

Studied  at  Oliio  ‘Wesleyan  Unvereity,  and  at  Yale  Theological  and  Medical 
Schools.  He  worked  his  way  through  Yale  and  developed  great  self-reliance  in 
thought  and  action.  He  was  appointed  medical  missionary  to  Japan  in  the  fall  of  74. 
He  was  stationed  in  Osaka,  where  he  aided  the  Japanese  in  establishing  a dispensary 
and  hospital  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a movement  of 
immense  importance  to  missions  in  Japan.  For  it  speedily  developed  into  the  first 
self-.supporting  and  independent  church  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Adams’  ability  as  a physician  won  him  wide  respect  and  confidence  from 
both  Japanese  and  foreigners.  He  was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  wife’s  health  to 
return  to  California  in  79.  Leaving  his  wife  and  son  there,  he  started  again  for 
Japan,  but  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  voyage  Nov.  23rd,  ’80.  He  was  a faithful 
missionary  of  great  promise,  and  beloved  by  all  his  associates.  J.  H.  D. 

2.  Mes.  Delia  E.  Cuetis. 

Joined  the  Japan  Mis.sion  with  her  husband.  Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  Nov.  ’77. 
She  was  a charming  lady,  ever  ready  with  music  and  song.  She  not  only  made  a 
delightful  home,  but  was  always  willing  to  give  her  valuable  aid  and  encouragement 
to  all  the  social  movements  of  tho.se  around  her.  But  a fatal  disease  fastened  on  her 
at  an  early  day,  and  after  unspeakable  sufferings,  she  died  Oct.  12th,  ’80,  her  last  hours 
being  full  of  joy  and  peace  and  hope  that  those  who  were  privileged  to  witness  will 
never  forget.  J.  H.  D. 

3.  Rev.  Robert  Heney  D.ms. 

M'as  born  at  Frederica,  Delaware,  Aug.  28,  1844  ; graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  18G8,  and  Bangor  Seminary  in  1871 ; and  was  ordained  in  1872.  After  a p.astorate 
in  Oranby,  Massachusetts,  he  entered  the  foreign  missionary  work  and  arrived  in 
Japan  in  October,  1878.  He  lived  for  five  years  in  Kobe,  and  was  planning  to  open 
work  in  Fukuoka,  but  circumstances  made  this  impracticable  and  finally  he  and  Mr. 
O.  H.  Guliek  became  the  first  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Niigata,  taking 
over  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  Palm.  Mr.  Davis  spent  three  yearn 
there,  and  then  was  obliged  to  take  a furlough  and  left  Japan  in  December,  1886, 
never  to  return.  After  his  return  to  America  he  was  for  a number  of  years  pastor  of 
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the  church  in  Nortli  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  but  the  closing  years  of  Ills  life  were 
passed  in  Olivet,  Michigan,  and  he  died  at  his  old  home  Feb.  20,  1809.  Though  his 
work  in  Japan  was  comparatively  short  and  was  in  some  respects  a disappointment, 
he  will  be  always  remembered  by  his  associates  for  his  earnest  piety  and  his  brotherly 
kindness  and  intense  conscientiousness.  He  was  a man  who  lived  in  the  constant 
presence  of  God,  and  his  end  was  marked  by  the  same  peace  and  trust  which  had 
characterised  his  life.  D.  W.  L. 


i.  Mes.  Sophie  D.  Davis. 

Wife  of  Kev.  J.  D.  Davis,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Strong,  a Presby- 
terian Home  Missionary,  in  Illinois.  She  was  born  at  Peoria,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1843, 
and  was  educated  at  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  graduating  therefrom  in  1862,  and 
remaining  for  several  years  as  a teacher.  »She  was  married  to  Mr.  Davis,  July  15, 
1869,  and  went  immediately  with  lier  husband  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where  they 
endured  liardship  as  pioneer  missionaries  foi-  more  than  two  years.  In  the  parsonage 
which  was  built  during  those  years,  the  faithful  wife  assisted  in  the  work,  driving 
every  nail  which  the  pastor  did  not  drive. 

Coming  to  Japan  in  1871,  the  first  four  years  were  spent  in  Kobe.  In  the 
autumn  of  1875,  Mrs.  Davis  removed  to  Kyoto  with  her  family,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Doshisha  scliool.  Mrs.  Davis  labored  nearly  fifteen  years  in  Japan, 
whicii  time  was  broken  by  one  furlougli  in  America. 

The  long  continued  and  trying  opposition  to  the  Doshisha  and  the  work,  and 
finally  the  sudden  death  of  near  relatives,  with  the  strain  of  her  self-denying  work, 
seriously  affected  Mrs.  Davis  liealth,  and  in  the  spring  of  1886,  a change  to  the  home- 
land was  decided  upon,  but  the  end  came  before  she  left  Japan,  and  she  entered  into 
rest,  April  7,  1886.  J,  D.  D. 

5.  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Doane  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1820.  .li.  graduate 
of  Illinois  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  lie  was  ordained  and  sent  by  the 
American  Board  to  Ponape  one  ol  the  Caroline  Islands,  reaching  there,  Feb.  6th. 
1855,  after  a voyage  of  nine  months.  After  twenty  years  service  in  Micronesia,  Mr. 
Doane  was  transferred  to  the  Japan  Mission,  in  1875,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his 
wife. 

He  taught  for  about  two  years  in  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Doshisha, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1877,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Doane  required  their  return  to  the 
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United  States.  In  1879,  Mr.  Doanc  returned  alone  to  Ponape.  He  worked  on  faith- 
fully and  successfully  there  until  the  Spanish  occupation,  in  1887,  when  he  was  seized 
as  a prisoner,  by  the  Spanish  governor  and  sent  to  Manila.  Mr.  Doane  was  returned 
to  Ponape,  soon  after,  with  apologies,  by  the  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
during  his  absence  the  Spanish  governor  of  Ponape  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  had  no  one  to  restrain  them.  The  breaking  up  of  his  life-work  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  efforts  to  save  the  people,  undermined  his  health,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Micronesia  in  the  Morning  Star,  reaching  Honolulu,  April  27,  1890. 
He  dictated  his  last  Annual  Report  of  his  work,  after  reaching  Honolulu,  but  he 
gradually  failed  and  fell  asleep.  May  15,  1890,  only  18  days  after  reaching  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  ‘ J.  D.  D. 

6.  George  Clayton  Foulk. 

Was  born  in  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S,  A.,  Oct.  -30,  1856,  entered  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1871  and  in  1877  came  for  the  first  time  to  Japan  as  Naval  Cadet 
on  board  the  U.  S.  Ship  “ Kearsarge.” 

In  1882  he  came  to  the  East  a second  time,  and  having  received  a furlough, 
together  with  three  friends,  crossed  Siberia,  returning  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  way  of 
Europe. 

In  1883  he  was  again  placed  on  furlough  by  the  Naval  Department,  and  com- 
missioned to  go  to  Corea  as  companion  of  “ Bin  Eiyoku.” 

After  this  he  traveled  for  some  time  in  Corea  as  adviser  to  tJie  Corean  Govern- 
ment. During  tire  absence  of  the  U.  S.  Minister  Mr.  Foulk  acted  as  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  the  U.  S.  Legation  in  Soul,  and  afterwards,  while  maintaining  his  rank  as  lieuten- 
ant of  the  U.  S.  Nav}-,  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the  position  of  Charge 
d’Afiaires,  resigning  it  in  1887,  at  which  time  lie  came  to  Japan. 

On  Sept.  10  of  the  same  year  lie  was  united  in  marriage,  to  Miss  Kane  Murase  ot 
Nagasaki.  In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  entering 
the  employ  of  the  China  and  Japan  Trading  Co.  in  Yokohama,  removing  in  May  of 
1888  to  Tokyo. 

In  1889  he  resigned  to  accept  a position  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Astrono- 
my in  the  Doshisha  Collegiate  Department,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  which  position  he  held  at  the  <time  of  his  death  on  Aug.  5th.  1893  at 
Odawara  in  Sagami.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Kj'oto  and  interred  in  the  Chris- 
tian burial  ground  at  Nyakoji. 

Mr.  Foulk  everywhere  made  warm  friends  by  his  genial  nature,  with  which  he 
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combined  exceptional  insight  into  his  surroundings,  clear  perception  of  the  issues 
involved,  sound  scholarship  in  his  department,  and  an  unflinching,  sincere,  but 
modest  and  unobtrusive  Christian  character.  G.  E.  A. 

7.  Mes.  Elizabeth  Pedley. 

Daughter  of  John  H.  Staples  of  the  village  of  Baltimore,  Out.,  Canada,  was  horn 
in  the  above  village  in  May,  1862.  Her  life  w'as  spent  on  the  farm  until  the  age  of 
14  when  she  entered  the  High  School  in  the  town  of  Cobourg,  graduating  there  in 
1880.  Thenceforth  she  engageel  in  teaching  until  her  marriage  with  Rev.  Hilton 
Pedley  in  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pedley,  sailing  under  commission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  E. 
M.,  reached  Japan  in  Sept,  of  the  same  year  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Niigata.  In 
April  of  the  following  year  Mrs.  Pedley  gave  birth  to  a baby  boy,  and  after  an 
illness  of  some  five  weeks  passed  away  on  May  17th.  Her  body  now  lies  in  the  pine 
grove  overlooking  Niigata  city,  in  a little  plot  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  foreign- 
ers. \V.  D.  L. 

8.  Mes.  Almona  (Gill)  Seveeance. 

Was  born  November  20,  1857  at  Monroeville,  Ohio,  and  died  November  7,  1898 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  grew  up  on  the  home  farm  and  was  educated  at  the  home 
High  School  and  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York.  Here  her  natural  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  was  further  developed  by  a three  years  coui-se  of  study  in  art. 

After  two  years  of  instruction  in  the  art  department  of  Oberlin  College  she  joined 
the  American  Board  mission  in  1887.  She  worked  four  years  in  Okayama  and  one 
in  Tottori.  She  was  married,  July  12,  1892,  to  Rev.  Claude  M.  Severance  a member 
of  the  same  mission.  They  were  located  one  year  at  Tsu  and  two  at  Kyoto.  Her 
failing  health  necessitated  their  return  to  the  United  States  in  1895  and  finally  their 
resignation  from  connection  with  the  American  Board. 

With  her  last  waning  strenth  she  helped  her  husbaml  organize  a church— 
Deni, son  Avenue  Congregational,  Cleveland,  Ohio — of  about  one  hundred  members 
and  build  a neat  and  commodious  meeting  house  which  was  dedicated  twenty  seven 
days  after  her  death. 

Modest  and  reserved  Mrs.  Severance  was  a veritable  gentle-woman  of  true 
Christian  culture.  She  blessed  all  who  met  her.  G.  M.  R. 

Rev.  M.  L.afayette  Goedon,  D.D. 

Was  born  at  Waynesburg,  Penn,  July  18,  1843.  He  graduated  at  Waynesburg 
College  in  1868,  after  serving  three  years  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at 
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Andover  ^eminarv  in  1871.  Besides  tliis  he  took  a course  in  medicine,  graduatinp: 
at  the  Ijong  Island  College  Hospital  in  1872. 

He  arrived  in  Japan  in  October,  1872,  just  in  time  to  attend  tlie  Yokohama 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Osaka  for  nearly  live  years.  He  was  one  of  tlic 
American  Board's  Mission  at  this  place,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  work  wliicli 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Osaka  Kumiai  Church,  the  strongest  now  of  all  the 
Kumiai  churches.  After  a furlough  necessitated  by  an  infirmity  of  the  eyes,  he  was 
transferred  to  Kyoto,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  missionary  life  there.  In  the 
Doshisha  School  his  special  department  was  homiletics,  and  he  also  at  times  gave 
instruction  in  the  prophetical  books,  to  which  he  had  given  much  attention.  Beside.s 
his  work  as  teacher,  he  gave  much  time  to  direct  missionary  work.  From  a preach- 
ing place  which  he  carried  on  for  some  years  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  city,  some- 
times amid  a good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  Buddhists  of  that  quarter,  grew  the 
vigorous  Fourth  Church.  Of  later  yeare  he  and  Mrs.  Gordon  opened  and  carried  on 
work  in  the  eastern  and  poorer  part  of  the  city,  from  which  has  grown  the  Airin 
Church.  Besides  his  other  work  he  published  a commentary  on  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
and  made  a somewhat  thorough  ■study  of  Buddhism,  one  fruit  of  this  being  a tract  on 
Buddhism  and  another  a lecture  on  the  same  subject  in  the  course  of  Tokyo  Lectures 
of  1884.  At  the  Osaka  Conference  he  read  a paper  on  Buddhism. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  helping  to  select  Christian  workers  for  the  Japanese 
in  the  Hawaiian  I.slands,  and  when  he  stopped  at  the  Islands  on  his  way  home  for  a 
furlough  in  1899  he  spent  some  time  at  the  request  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  in  visiting 
the  Japanese  work  there.  His  work  in  this  way  was  found  to  be  so  valuable  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  return  to  the  islands  and  spend  two 
or  three  years  in  the  'work,  and  this  he  was  planning  to  do  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  His  strength  gradually  failed  during  the  summer  of 
1900,  and  he  calmly  fell  asleep  Nov.  4,  1900.  He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1883. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  truly  a saintly  man  ; his  character  had  been  refined  by  experi- 
ence of  ill  health  and  other  afflictions,  and  no  one  could  know  him  without  recogni- 
sing his  deep  piety  and  his  unfeigned  godliness.  He  was  also  a man  of  warm  sym- 
pathy, as  was  shown  by  his  efforts  to  get  permission  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  China- 
Japanese  war  as  a helper  and  friend  to  the  soldiers.  He  was  a thorough  scholar  and 
one  of  the  best  speakers  in  Japanese  in  this  mission.  He  was  warmly  loved  and 
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thoroughly  respected  by  the  Japanese  Christians  and  by  his  missionary  associates. 
In  all  ways  he  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  Anxerican  Mi.ssiouary  in  Japan,  and  it 
was  appropriate  that  he  should  write  and  publish  a book  by  that  name. 


r>.  W.  L. 


in.  BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 


1.  Eev.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.  D.,  D.D. 

Was  the  olflest  of  the  seven  children  of  Eev.  Peter  Gulick,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  was  born  in  Honolnln,  June  10,  1828.  At 
tlie  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  A.  for  his  education,  sailing  around  ('ape 
Horn.  After  twelve  years  of  study  he  again  rounded  the  Horn,  returning  to 
Hawaii,  and  spent  a few  months  of  vigorous  work  in  these  island.s  stirring  up  tlie 
missionary  zeal  of  the  native  Cliristians ; there  witli  two  American  a.ssociates  he  went 
on  to  begin  the  cliristianizatiou  of  Micronesia. 

Isolation  and  many  trials  and  exposures  sapped  the  strengtli  of  both  I)r.  and 
Mrs.  (iuliek  and  they  were  tinally  compelled  in  1860  to  return  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  From  1864  to  1870  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Missionary 
Board. 

In  Oct.,  1871,  after  a furlough  in  America,  as  Dr.  and  Mi-s.  Gulick  were  on  tlie 
point  of  sailing  for  Japan,  their  youngest  son  having  already  gone  thither  with  Eev. 
O.  H.  Gulick,  they  were  called  upon  by  the  American  Board  to  open  missionary  work 
in  Spain.  After  two  years  in  that  land  Dr.  Gulick  was  transferred  to  Italy  and 
remained  there  until  on  his  recommendation,  the  American  Board  withdrew  from 
that  held  in  1875.  In  December  of  that  year  the  American  Bible  Society  appointed 
liim  to  take  charge  of  their  entire  work  in  the  Ear  East.  He  lived  in  Yokohama. 
He  not  only  systematized  and  pushed  the  work  of  Bible  distribution  in  both  Japan 
and  China,  but  he  also  served  as  pastor  of  the  Union  (foreign)  Church  in  Yokohama 
a large  part  of  the  time. 

In  1881,  at  his  request,  this  large  held  was  divided,  Eev.  H.  Loomis  taking  the 
Japan  portion,  and  Dr.  Gulick  the  China  portion,  with  headquarters  at  Sh.anghai. 
Here  also,  as  in  AYkohama,  he  served  the  foreign  community  as  pastor  of  the  Union 
tUmreh.  In  addition  to  his  Bible  Society  and  pastoral  work,  he  also  became  the 
lulitor-in-chief  of  The  Chhme  Recorder  and  the  Chinese  Mediced  Journal,  the  latter  of 
which  was  started  by  him.  Both  of  these  niagazine.s  attained  great  Success  under  hi.s 
management. 

Failing  health  compelled  his  return  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  died  in  1891  at 
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Springfield  Mass.  His  biography,  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  F,  Jewell,  has 
been  published. 

It  has  been  .said  of  Dr.  Gulick  that  he  had  labored  as  a missionary  under  more 
diverse  conditions  as  to  geography  and  civilization,  and  engaged  in  more  forms  of 
missionary  work  than  any  other  Protestant  missionary.  -Although  this  may  not  be 
literally  true,  certain  it  is  that  few  if  any,  surpassed  him  in  the  wide  extent  and 
thrilling  nature  of  his  missionary  life  and  experiences.  »S.  L.  G. 

2.  Louise  (Lewis)  Gulick. 

Wife  of  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  10,  1830. 
She  was  married  in  1882,  and  with  her  husband  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  She  shared  with  him  the  trying  isolation  and  wide  experiences 
of  their  varied  missionary  life. 

She  was  ever  noted  for  her  active  and  helpful  sympathy  with  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, the  outcast,  the  sinner.  Whether  in  the  midst  of  savagery  or  civilization, 
Hawaiian  and  Micronesia,  Spain  and  Italy,  or  J.apan  and  China,  she  was  quick  to 
make  friends,  and  she  never  lost  them.  Work  for  children  was  one  of  her  .speciali- 
ties. She  had  schools  for  girls  in  Micronesia,  Honolulu  and  Spain.  Bands  of  Hope, 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  kindred  systematic  efforts  to  guide  the  young 
sprang  up  wherever  she  lived. 

On  the  death  of  her  hu.sband  in  1891  Mrs.  Gulick  returned  to  Japan  to  be  with 
two  of  her  children  who  h.ad  taken  up  mission  work  in  this  land.  With  them  she 
spent  the  last  three  years  of  her  eventful  life.  She  passed  from  earth  to  glory  June 
14,  1894  at  Takanabe,  Hiyuga,  and  was  buried  in  the  foreign  cemetery  in  Kobe 
beside  the  son  who  had  preceded  her  to  Japan  and  her  iiusband’s  parents,  who,  after 
4-5  years  spent  in  missionary  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  passed  their  declining 
years  in  Kobe  with  their  childi-en.  S.  L.  G. 

3.  John  Austin  Thomson. 

Was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  I9th.  1857.  After  completing  his 
education  he  engaged  in  Evangelistic  work  in  England  for  two  years  until  1875  when 
he  received  the  appointment  as  agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  and 
was  sent  to  Japan.  He  was  also  agent  for  the  London  Eeligious  Tract  Society  and 
for  two  or  three  years  represented  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

For  ten  years  he  carried  on  Bible  and  Tract  Society  work  in  this  country  with 
cou^ituous  ability  and  success.  His  health  having  failed,  he  returned  home  in  1889 
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and  a year  later  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  North  Indian  Auxiliary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Allahabad  holding  this  position  with  much 
acceptance  i jr  three  years  when  lie  was  forced  to  resign,  owing  to  poor  health.  On 
his  return  to  America,  he  became  pastor  of  a Baptist  Church  in  Virginia  (his  wife’s 
native  state),  but  aficr  two  years  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  climate.  He 
entered  business  in  Scotland  and  in  1896  was  appointed  manager  for  the  Yost  Type- 
writing Co.,  having  sole  charge  of  all  their  interests  in  India,  the  Straits,  China  and 
.Japan.  A wide  field  of  usefulness  was  opening  out  before  him,  but  he  h.ad  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  malaria  contracted  during  his  first  stay  in  Japan  and  on 
returning  from  a business  trip  to  Singapore  he  died  at  Kobe  on  the  10th  of  August 
1897  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Thomson  was  widely  known  in  Japan  and 
mncli  appreciated  for  his  unflagging  energy  and  keen  business  ability.  His  widow, 
Dr.  Buth  M.  Thomson,  is  now  engaged  in  medical  mission  work  at  Canton,  China. 

E.  T. 


IV.  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 


1.  Rev.  Chables  E.  Gahst. 

Under  the  appointment  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  he  came  to 
Japan  in  1883,  and  died  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  tlie  28tli  of  December  1898.  His  death 
was  caused  by  empyema.  His  translation  to  the  other  life  was  one  of  triumph  and 
peace.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Disciples  Mission  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Gai-st  was  a student.  He  mastered  the  Japanese  language  as  few  men  do. 

lie  was  able  to  read  the  current  native  literature  and  was  thus  well  acquainted  with 

* 

.Japanese  thought.  lie  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  Japanese  history. 

Mr.  Garst  was  a faithful  evangelist.  His  w'aking  and  sleeping  thouglits  were  of 
righteousness.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  every  town  and  village  north  of  Sendai. 
He  believed  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  all  nations.  “ We  unfurl  the 
banner  of  the  cross  for  victory  not  for  defeat.” 

Mr.  Garst  loved  the  Japanese  people.  His  commission  was  to  save  the  people 
and  he  put  his  whole  soul  and  life  into  his  work. 

He  was  loved  by  the  people  and  had  influence  with  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
with  tlie  statesmen  of  tlie  Empire.  He  was  a friend  of  every  phase  of  modern  reform. 
He  died  among  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  for  whom  labored. 

R.  L.  P. 

2.  Mes.  Josephine  Wood  Smith. 

Wife  of  Geo.  T.  Smitli,  died  in  Akita,  Japan,  on  March  23d,  1885.  She  arrived 
in  Japan  one  year  before  she  was  called  to  her  final  reward.  In  all  of  the  relation- 
ships of  life  she  was  faithful. 

An  elegai  t church  building  has  been  erected  to  her  memory.  “ Being  dead  she 
yet  speaks.”  R.  Ij.  P. 


V.  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


].  Miss  Elizabeth  Brahdeam. 

Came  to  Kumamoto,  Japan  1884,  returned  to  England  1890,  and  died  there  1892 
Aged  44.  W.  A. 

2.  Miss  Jake  Caspaei. 

Labored  for  13  years  in  Sierra  Leone,  Vv’^.  Africa  and  8 years  in  Japan.  She 
died  at  Kobe,  Dec.  18,  1888,  in  the  oOth  year  of  her  age.  I-I.  McC.  P. 

3.  Rev.  J.  Edmonds. 

After  training  at  the  C.  M.  S.  Islington  College  was  sent  out  to  tlie  Eastern 
Equatorial  African  Mission  of  that  Society.  In  a short  time  his  health  broke  down 
and  after  a term  of  rest  in  England  he  was  transferred  to  Japan.  He  studied  the 
language  while  residing  in  Osaka,  and  was  just  about  to  take  up  work  at  Matsuye 
when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  1890  at  the  close  of  his  third  year  in  the  country. 

H.  McC.  P. 

4.  Mes.  E.  Goodall. 

Came  to  Japan  as  an  honorary  worker  to  join  the  late  Archdeacon  Maundrel  at 
Nagasaki  about  the  year  1876,  being  at  that  time  more  than  50  years  of  age.  She 
opened  a small  home,  for  ten  Japanese  girls  whom  she  trained  and  educated  and 
when  they  were  married  equipped  them  for  their  new  life.  Many  of  these  girls 
have  been  the  able  wives  and  helpmeets  of  catechists.  Mrs.  Goodall  had  .spent  many 
years  in  India  as  the  wife  of  a military  chaplain,  and  being  a devout  Cliristian  she 
sought  to  foster  in  the  girls  under  lier  care  tlie  same  character  by  faithfully  ground- 
ing them  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  slie  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  re.sults  of  this  in  the 
useful  life  of  mere  then  one. 

Her  work  though  commenced  at  an  age  when  many  feel  it  too  late  to  begin 
what  Is  new  has  been  carried  on  since  her  death  by  a faithful  successor  with  like 
devotion. 

Mrs.  Goodall  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  ripe  age  of  75  the  22d  of  March. 
1893,  followed  be  many  tributes  of  gratitude  from  the  Christian  Japanese  in  Kiushu. 

II.  E. 
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5.  Mrs.  D.  Maesham,  Lang. 

Adelaide  Norton  Lang,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Lang,  M.  A.  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  who  died  at  Hakodate,  October  1st.  1896,  was  the  daughter  of  Prof.  W. 
C.  Whitney  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  In  1875  (when  she  was  only  6 years  old 
her  father  was  invited  to  found  a Commercial  College  in  Japan.  Five  years  later  a 
visit  was  paid  to  England,  and  while  there  she  became  interested  in  the  Scripture 
Union  ; so  on  her  return  she  endeavoured  to  start  a branch  in  Japan.  Through  tiie 
influence  of  Mr.  Tsuda  Sen  this  was  begun,  and  the  number  of  members  rapidlj 
increased  until  now  there  are  over  11,000  w’ith  450  secretaries  and  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  For  a while  Mrs.  Lang  was  teaclier  of  English  in  the  Peeres,s’ 
School  in  Tokyo,  until  her  marriage  in  January  1893.  Since  then  first  at  Osaka, 
tlien  at  Hamada,  and  lastly  at  Hakodate,  she  truly  helped  the  work  of  her  husband 
for  the  spread  of  the  SaviouPs  kingdom  in  Japan.  Whether  visiting  Kushiro  and 
other  outstations  with  him,  or  preparing  Bible  Women  for  their  work  and  herself 
holding  women’s  meetings,  she  was  ever  labouring  for  the  good  of  those  around  her. 
Her  long  residence  in  Japan  gave  her  a command  of  the  language  rarely  attained, 
which  she  always  used  for  God’s  glory.  By  translating  the  life  of  Catherine  Tait 
and  in  other  W’ays  she  also  tried  to  impress  upon  the  mothers  of  Japan  the  duty  and 
beauty  of  a Christian  Home.  Her  death,  at  a time  when  a wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
seemed  opening  out  for  her,  w'as  a great  lo.ss  to  the  work,  but  her  service  is  only 
eontinued  in  a higher  and  more  perfect  sphere  for  the  Master  she  loved  and  served 
below.  D.  M.  L. 

6.  Ven.  Archdeacon  Heebeht  Maundeel. 

Was  born  in  England  in  the  year  1840.  His  iii-st  mission  work  W'as  in  Mada- 
gascar whence  he  returned  to  England  when  the  C.  M.  S.  gave  up  their  mission  in 
that  island.  He  joined  the  Society’s  mission  in  Japan  in  the  early  summer  of  1875, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Nagasaki  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Burnside.  Within  a few  days  after  his  arrival  the  first  church  building  connected 
with  the  C.  M.  S.  in  this  land  was  opened  for  public  worsliip.  He  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Kiushu  by  Bishop  Bickersteth  in  1886. 

A devout  Christian  and  of  affectionate  disposition  he  soon  drew'  around  him  a 
few  earnest  youths  whom  he  had  the  privilege  of  training  in  a small  Divinity  Scliool 
built  through  the  help  of  Admiral  Coote  who  took  a deep  interest  in  his  work.  Four 
of  these  young  men  have  not  only  been  faithful  workers  but  haye  been  ordained  to 
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tlie  ministry  of  the  cliureli,  and  clieered  the  hearts  of  tliose  who  have  taken  up  the 
Arehdeacon’s  work  and  extended  the  stations  at  tiist  opened  by  himself. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maundrel  in  1887  he  never  regained  his  former  health 
and  vigor  and  returned  to  England  in  1890  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1896,  aged  56.  H.  E. 

7.  Mrs.  Matjndrell. 

Daughter  of  Archdeacon  Hobbs,  born  in  1850,  came  to  Japan  with  her  husband 
in  1875,  died  at  Nagasaki  in  1887.  Aged  37.,  W.  A. 

8.  Et.  Eev.  Bishop  Poole,  D.D. 

Edtvard  Poole  went  to  India  in  1878.  Later  went  to  Japan  and  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  English  Church  in  Japan,  Oct.  18,  1883.  Died  1885,  aged  35. 

W.  A. 

9.  Ven.  Archdeacon  Charles  Frederick  Warren. 

W.as  born  in  England  in  1841.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  1864  and  proceeded  to  the  C.  hi.  S.  station  in  Hongkong  where  he  was 
admitted  to  priest’s  orders  by  Bishop  Alford  in  1 867.  He  made  rapid  progress  with 
the  Chinese  language,  but  suffered  so  severely  from  the  strain  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England  in  four  years.  He  returned  to  the  mission  field  in  1873,  but  this 
time  to  Japan,  and  opened  the  new  station  of  Osaka  with  which  place  he  was  con- 
nected till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Osaka  by  Bishop 
Bickersteth  in . 

Archdeacon  Warren  was  privileged  to  see  not  only  the  beginnings  of  the  w'ork 
of  the  C.  M.  S.  in  Osaka,  but  also  the  early  work  of  other  missions  and  to  watch  their 
development.  By  his  genial  manner,  his  deep  spirituality  of  mind,  and  earnest  work 
coupled  with  considerable  natural  ability  and  tact  he  did  much  to  influence  the 
Christians  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  mission,  and  w'as  prominent  in  all 
efforts  for  union  among  Christians  and  the  development  of  the  native  church. 

Archdeacon  IVarren  was  Secretary  of  the  whole  C.  M.  S.  .Japan  Mission  from  1880 
till  the  division  of  jurisdictions  in  1894—5,  and  of  the  O.saka  jurisdiction  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  result  of  an  accident  whilst  on  a preacliing  tour  in  Fukuyama  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1899  at  the  age  of  58  years.  H.  E. 

10.  Eev.  J.  B.  Brandram. 

John  Babbs  Brandram  was  a graduate  of  Queens  College,  Cambridge.  After 
being  for  a time  tutor  in  the  Churcli  Missionary  Society’s  Home  for  missionary 
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oliildren,  Mr.  Brandram  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1884,  and  was  stationed  in  Kyushu. 
He  went  to  reside  at  Kumamoto  in  1888,  being  one  of  the  fimt  C.  M.  S.  missionaries 
to  re.side  in  a town  away  from  the  treaty  ports  in  the  days  of  traveiling  pa.ssports. 
At  Kumamoto  God  used  liim  very  much  in  work  amongst  young  men,  and  there  ara 
not  a few  students  now  in  the  university  and  larger  schools  In  Tokyo,  who  trace  the 
beginning  of  their  Christian  life  to  Mr.  Brandram’s  influence  in  Kumamato. 

In  1890  he  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Smith  one  of  the  first  lady  workers  sent  by 
the  C.  M.  S.  to  Japan.  From  the  time  of  his  going  to  Kumamoto  in  1888  he  "worked 
continuously  there  with  the  exception  of  a furlough,  till  his  death,  a period  of 
thirteen  years. 

lie  took  part  in  the  late  Missionary  Conference,  being  one  of  the  membei’s  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  selected  speaker  on  the  subject  of  “ The  Evangeli- 
zation of  Japan  in  this  Generation.”  At  that  time  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  overdone,  but  as  he  was  due  to  leave  for  furlough  in  the  following  March,  no 
particular  anxiety  was  felt  about  him.  But  on  his  return  to  Kumamoto,  he  got 
worse  and  suddenly  his  brain  gave  way,  and  after  a painful  illness  of  a little  over  a 
Vi^eek  he  died  on  board  sliip  on  his  way  to  Hongkong,  as  the  ship  was  nearing 
Shanghai,  on  Dec.  30th,  1900,  and  was  buried  at  Shanghai  on  New  Year’s  day  of  the 
new  century. 

Mr.  Brandram  W'as  much  beloved  in  the  Mission,  and  was  an  earnest  evangelist 
and  intense  lover  of  souls. 

(b).  ST.  ANDREW’S  TOKYO  MISSION. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bickeesteth. 

Edward  Bickersteth,  son  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  born  in  1 850. 

After  graduating  at  Cambridge  he  went  to  Delhi  .as  a missionary  and  had  work- 
ed there  for  nearly  five  years  when  he  was  ordered  home  on  account  of  his  health. 
Afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Japan  he  arrived  in  that 
country  in  1886. 

Though  the  illness  contracted  in  India  never  completely  left  him.  Bishop  Bick- 
ersteth frequently  visited  all  the  stations  of  his  large  diocese,  v.'hich  until  1894  com- 
prised all  the  work  of  the  English  Church  in  .Japan. 

In  1896  illness  necessitated  his  leaving  for  England  and  though  he  rallied  suf- 
ficiently to  introduce  the  important  subject  of  the  “The  development  of  native 
chm'ches  ” at  the  Lanlbeth  Conference  of  Bisliops,  his  strength  soon  failed  and  he 
passed  away  August  5th  1897.  Bishop  Bickersteth  brought  a scholarly  mind,  pra 
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pared  hy  wide  reading  and  experience  in  the  mission  field  of  India  to  bear  on  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  Japan. 

In  conjunction  with  Bishop  Williams  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  he 
drafted  the  constitution  and  canons  which  were  adopted,  at  the  Synod  held  in  1887, 
by  the  English,  American,  and  Japanese  representatives  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai. 


VI.  EFTSCOFAL  CHURCH  MISSION,  U.  S.  A. 


1.  Rev.  W.  B.  Coopek. 

Was  appointed  by  the  mission  in  June  1873,  and  after  ten  years  of  faithful  labors 
■was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  where 
Ee  did  successful  work  as  a city  missionary,  in  1884.  J.  McK. 

2.  Miss  Mary  Mailes. 

.Joined  the  mission  in  1884  and  was  called  to  her  rest  in  1895. 

J.  McK. 

3.  Mrs.  Belee  Tevis  I>axing. 

Eldest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  F.  Michie,  Escp,  Albemarle  Country,  Virginia, 
•came  to  Japan  under  appoinment  of  the  Board  in  1880.  In  1882  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Laning.  M.  D.  of  the  same  mission,  and  resided  nine  years  in  Osaka.  At  the 
e.xpiration  of  that  time  she  returned  on  vacation  to  Virginia  with  her  husband  and 
their  three  children,  and  died  from  an  attack  of  inHuenza  at  Charlottesville,  February 
1 2th,  1 890,  at  the  early  age  of  37  years. 

For  several  years  she  was  principal  of  St.  Agues  School,  since  removed  to  Kyoto. 
She  also  taught  in  the  GaJcu  Shu  Kwai  a school  for  married  women.  She  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  care  of  friendless  children,  and  at  her  suggestion  St.  John’s 
orphanage  was  established  which  still  continues  iu  successful  operation.  Seeking 
opportunities  for  friendly  social  relations  with  women  and  their  families  she  helped  to 
bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  the  lives  of  many  who  still  revere  her  memoi'y  and 
have  themselves  become  a source  of  light  and  blessing  to  others.  H.  L, 

4.  Rev.  J.  H.  Quinby. 

Joined  the  mission  Dec.  31st,  1872.  After  ten  years  of  service  he  entered  into 
rest  at  his  home  in  the  U.  S. 

Grant  them,  0 Lord,  eternal  rest  and  let  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them. 

J.  McK. 


VII.  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  Db.  F.  Keecker. 

On  April  26th  1883,  the  Mission  o tlie  Evangelical  Association  suffered  a heavT 
loss  in  the  decease  of  its  senior  member,  the  Eev.  F.  Krecker,  M.  D.  Those  of  the 
Tokyo  members  of  the  O.saka  Conference,  in  1883,  who  returned  to  their  homes 
directly  after  the  the  close  of  its  sessions,  arrived  in  Tokyo  just  in  time  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

Dr.  Krecker  was  born  at  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31st,  1843.  In  1861  he 
.oegan  the  study  of  medicine,  and  finished  his  studies  in  Jefierson  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia.  During  the  American  civil  war  he  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Dr.  KreckeFs  career  in  Japan  was  short.  He  arrived  in  Japan  in  the 
autumn  of  1876  and  died  April  26,  1883 — making  only  6 years  and  several  montlis, 
— and  yet  he  accomplished  much.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  work  assigned  him  and 
his  sucess  in  it  under  the  divine  blessing  was  correspondingly  great.  He  fell  at  his 
post  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  Master’s  service  to  the  end.  F.  M'.  V. 

2.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Neitz. 

Allie  L.  Neitz,  (nee  Hauptfuehrer)  came  to  .Japan  with  her  husband,  Eev.  F.  C. 
Neitz  in  1890,  May  25th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Association.  The  city  of  Tokyo  became  her  home  and  field  of  missionary 
operations.  The  residence  at  49A  Tsukiji,  where  she  lived  for  almost  two  years 
bec?ame  also  the  scene  of  her  painful  sickness  and  final  triumjjhant  death  in  the  Lord, 
which  occurred  Feb.  3rd,  1892  at  the  age  of  30  yeare.  She  evidently  contracted  the 
fatal  disease,  small-pox,  in  the  coui'se  of  her  missionary  activities  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  Kanda  Church,  Tokyo,  of  the  Evangelical  Association  where  she  was 
unknowingly  exposed  to  the  contagion.  Her  remains  sleep  in  Aoyama.  Born  in 
Canton,  O.,  in  early  childhood  she  was  removed  to  an  uncle’s  home  in  Forreston,  111. 
where  she  grew  up,  became  active  as  a Christian  wmrker  and  public  school  teacher, 
until  her  marriage  when  she  became  a pastoFs  wife  and  in  a few  years  afterward 
cheerfully  came  with  her  husband  to  the  foreign  field.  She  had  a cheerful  disposition 
and  led  a Christian  life  that  was  full  of  sunshine.  Possessing  large  sympathies  she- 
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Jiad  a true  love  for  tlie  cause  of  Missions.  Her  success  as  a primary  teaclier  in  the 
public  scliools  of  America  gave  gi-eat  promise  of  large  usefulness  in  Japan,  had  not 
death  cut  her  off  so  soon.  Her  winning  nature  made  her  a host  of  friends  wherever 
she  went  and  those  for  whom  she  laid  down  her  life  also  held  her  in  high  esteem  and 
mourned  her  early  departure.  F.  C.  N. 


Vlir.  ESDEPENDENT. 


1.  Mrs.  William  J.  Bishop. 

Alice,  wife  of  Wm.  J.  Bisliop,  died  in  ITougo  Kn,  Tokyo,  March  9,  1900,  having 
spent  only  four  months  and  one  week  in  Japan.  She  was  27  years  old. 

T'pon  the  ope-ning  of  the  Spanish-American  war  she  resolved  to  take  a course  of 
training  as  a nurse,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  Baltimore  Univei'sity  Hospital.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Bishop  interested  lier  in  foreign  missionary  work  and  got  her  to  consent 
to  accompany  him  to  Japan  as  an  helxjineet  for  him  in  his  work.  They  were  married 
June  8,  1899,  and  arrived  in  Japan  Nov.  2,  1899.  She  fell  asleep  rejoicing  that  she 
had  been  permitted  to  come  to  Japan  even  though  her  work  was  so  brief  here.  She 
was  buried  in  the  foreign  section  of  Aoyama  Cemetery.  W.  J.  B. 

2.  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Whitxet. 

A faitiiful  handmaid  of  the  Lord  passed  away  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  at 
her  home  in  Tokyo  April  17,  1883,  in  the  49th  j'ear  of  her  age.  She  was  born  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  and  before  she  came  to  Japan  was  deeply  interested  in  tlie  Japane.se  a 
large  cla.ss  of  whom  she  gathered  in  her  native  home.  Mr.  Whitney  was  afterwarcLs 
commi.ssioned  to  organize  an  educational  institution  in  Tokyo,  and  lier  Inisband.s 
official  position  gave  her  an  o[){Kirtunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  leading 
men  at  the  capital  and  gaining  an  influence  among  the  young  girls  of  tlie  best  famil- 
ies, and  she  never  lost  an  oiiportunlty  of  speaking  of  Christ  and  His  wonderful  love. 

In  1830  she  visited  the  States  going  via  England.  In  botli  England  and  America 
she  interested  many  in  behalf  of  Japan. 

When  she  returned  to  Japan  she  liad  a very  wai-m  welcome  from  tiie  Japanese 
who  dearly  loved  her.  She  had  great  plans  for  tlie  good  of  the  Japanese,  but  God 
onlered  otherw'ise,  and  after  five  months  in  the  furnace  of  bodily  suflering,  just  as 
tlie  .sun  was  setting,  she  fell  into  a gentle  sleep  from  which  she  awoke  in  Heaven. 
She  was  faithful  unto  death. 


IX.  .METHODIST  CHUECH  OP  CANADA. 

1.  Mbs.  Feabcis  A.  Cassidy. 

Willa  M.  Saunby,  wife  of  the  Eev.  Francis  A.  Cassidy,  of  the  Canada  Method- 
ist Llission  in  Japan,  was  a native  of  western  Ontario,  Canada.  'She  was  born  on 
Aug.,  21,  1861.  She  and  an  only  brother  grew  up  the  peculiar  treasure.?  of  a 
widowed  mother,  who.se  life  and  teachings  have  left  a profound  impression  upon  her 
children,  and  who  gave  to  the  mission  field  more  than  most  parents  of  the  mission- 
aries have  been  called  on  to  give,  for  this  widow  gave  all  that  she  had.  In  Angust, 
1S87,  both  of  her  children,  John,  a minister  in  the  Canada  Methodist  Church,  and 
Mdlla,  the  newly  married  wife  of  another  minister,  sailed  for  Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cassidy  ivere  at  once  stationed  in  Shizuoka,  and  there  they  worked  together  for  over 
six  yeai-s  till,  in  December,  1892,  impaired  health  demanded  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Cassidy  and  children,  three  little  girls,  to  Canada. 

As  a girl,  a peculiarly  winning  disposition  had  endeared  Willa  Saunby  to  a wide 
circle  of  friends  in  her  home  in  the  city  of  London,  Ontario.  Her  sweet  voice  and 
unusual  musical  abilities  added  to  the  charm  of  her  personality,  and  all  was  crowned 
'ivitli  a rare  Christian  spirituality.  Such  a character  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  mark 
upon  the  people  among  whom  she  worked.  The  circumstances  of  an  alien  race, 
strange  and  perplexing  surroundings,  and  a ditficult  tongue  were  but  light  barriers 
to  one  of  her  impulsive  love  and  sympathy.  She  was  one  of  those  missionaries  who 
hardly  need  the  medium  of  a new  tongue  to  do  their  best  work,  and  are  ready  for 
useful  service  from  the  day  of  their  landing.  Her  home  in  Shizuoka  was  from  tlie 
fast  a centre  of  light  and  blessing  in  the  conununity,  and  in  a remarkably  short  time 
she  and  her  hn.sband  had  established  friendly  and  helpful  relations  with  many  of 
the  Shizuoka  people  of  all  classes. 

But  it  was  not  the  Master’s  will  that  she  should  long  build  upon  the  foundations 
.so  well  laid.  In  1893,  as  already  stated,  she  was  forced  to  return  to  Canada.  Her 
husband  followed  the  next  autumn.  They  were  never  permitted  to  return  to  Japan. 
But  in  church  w'ork  in  the  city  of  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  they  gave  themselves  with 
increased  fervor  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  The  wife  did  her  full  share,  the  dis- 
couraging state  of  her  health  only  serving  to  bring  into  clearer  expression  the  deep 
consecretion  of  her  life. 
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The  morning  broke  for  her  on  may  2.5,  1899.  She  was  hardly  thirty-eight,  but 
her  life  was  singularly  complete.  She  had  loved  and  served  with  all  her  heart  and 
mind  and  soul.  If  work  is  intended  as  mucli  for  the  upbuilding  and  fashioning  and 
softening  of  the  worker  as  for  the  objective  material  on  which  he  works,  then  her 
work  was  done,  well  done,  when  she  heard  the  Master’s  “ Good  and  faithful  servant,” 
and  she  was  abundantly  ready  for  the  eternal  joy. 

2.  Eev.  T.  Alfred  Large. 

Was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  graduated  from  Victoria  University  in  1885,  and 
appointed  to  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  in  the  same 
year. 

He  began  work  in  the  school,  first  in  the  Academic  Department,  then  in  the 
Theological.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1888.  His  qualifi- 
cations, both  natural  and  acquired,  were  such  as  to  ensure  a successful  career  as  a 
missionary,  but  after  about  five  years  of  service,  he  was  called  to  the  Church  above. 
His  early  removal  was  a great  loss,  but  we  are  certain  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

About  midnight  of  April  4th  1890,  two  armed  men  seized  and  bound  the  watch- 
man of  the  school  and  after  obtaining  some  information,  made  their  way  to  the  bed 
room.  Mr.  Large  awoke  in  a startled  condition,  and  without  a word,  was  almost  in- 
stantly, engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle,  weaponless,  against  two  men  armed  with 
swords. 

His  wife,  weaponless  also,  went  to  her  husband’s  assistance.  She  was  badly 
wounded,  might  easily  have  been  killed,  but  w'as  spared  : he  fell. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  midnight  attack?  Eobbery,  doubtless.  :5Ir. 
Large’s  temperament  was  not  such  as  caused  antagonisms  ; he  had  no  enemies  ; his 
life  was  blameless.  He  “ fought  a good  fight,”  he  “ finished  the  course,”  he  “ kept 
the  faith.” 


3.  Miss  Hannah  Lund. 

Of  Woodstock,  Out.  came  to  Japan  when  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Miss.  Soc.  of 
the  Canadian  Meth.  Church  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Tliough  living  in  the  Girl’s  School 
at  Azabu  and  always  giving  more  or  less  assistance  in  its  work,  her  time  and  strength 
were  given  chiefly  to  evangelistic  work  a)nong  the  women  in  aifferent  parts  of  tire 
city.  But  her  eflbrts  were  not  confined  to  Tokyo  ; by  occasional  trips  into  the  in- 
terior she  aided  also  in  tlie  establishment  of  evangelistic  work  in  our  country  stations. 
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She  was  permitted  to  continue  in  tJiis  work  for  only  five  yeai-s,  then  when  on  fur- 
lough in  the  home  land  the  summons  came, — “ Come  up  higher."' 

But  upon  the  foundations  which  she  laid  in  earnest  faithful  work  and  prayer, 
others  have  built  and  continue  to  build,  and  they  and  slie  shall  rejoice  together  over 
many  ransomed  souls  brought  to  Christ  through  their  labour  of  love. 


I.  S.  B. 


X.  METflODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


1.  jMrs.  Mary  V.  Alexander. 

Ivliss  Mary  Christine  Yroome  was  born  at  Clements  Vale,  Nova  Scotia,  July  20 
18G7.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D.  Yroome,  now  residing  r.t  Bear, 
River,  Dighy  County,  Nova  Scotia.  Her  parents  were  members  of  the  MethodLst 
Churcli,  and  are  well  known  foi-  tlieii-  works  of  a cliaritable  and  missionary  character. 
Tiiis  daughter  was  converted  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and  from  that  time  remained 
a faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  church  she  dearly  loved. 

Tlie  call  to  mission  work  in  Japan  had  come  to  her  in  her  school  days,  and  she 
had  alreadv  decided  to  obey  that  call  when  he  who  became  her  husband  asked  lier  to 
accompany  him  to  the  foreign  field. 

Jlr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Yroome  were  united  in  marriage  June  27th,  189.3,  and  at 
once  set  out  on  their  wedding  tour,  which  was  also  their  journey  across  land  and 
sea  to  .Japan,  wliere  they  landed  per  “ Empress  of  Cliina,”  July  31st.  For  four  years 
they  were  connected  with  our  College  at  Tokyo,  during  a part  of  wliich  time  Mi-s. 
Alexander  iiad  charge  of  the  department  of  music  in  the  Girls’  School.  Transferred 
in  1897  to  Hirosaki,  they  entered  witli  great  zeal  and  earnestness  upon  the  work. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Jan.  19th,  1899,  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  in  Hiro.saki 
wa.S  found  to  be  in  flames  from  causes  never  ascertained.  Roused  from  tlieir  slumbers 
by  their  servants,  Mr.  Alexander  endeavored  in  the  very  few  minutes  possible  to 
rescue  Ids  wife  and  cliild.  lie  did  rescue  the  child  and  supposedly  the  wife,  but 
when  too  late  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  latter  had  fallen  a prey  to  the  flames.  M'hy 
she  did  not  e.scape  will  [irobably  never  be  known.  Tlie  greatest  kindne.ss  and  sym- 
pathy were  sliown  by  Christians,  city  ofliciaks,  and  the  citizens  generally,  who  came 
with  every  form  of  relief  for  the  wounded  and  bereaved.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  at  Tlirosaki,  wliere  burial  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  22nd. 

Of  ^Irs.  .Vle.xander  an  intimate  friend  and  co-laborer  says;  “Up  to  tlie  time  of 
licr  translation  in  a chariot  of  tire  to  the  eternal  home,  she  was  unremitting  in  faith- 
ful effort  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  A clear  unwavering  faith  ; conscientious  attention 
to  details;  an  unhe.sitating  adherence  to  the  right  as  she  .saw  it, — these  w'ere  some  of 
tlie  characteristics  that  marked  her  life. 
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Mrs.  Alexander  was  a woman  of  great  character,  possessed  of  an  unusually  keen 
sense  of  what  is  fitting  and  right,  a woman  whose  very  presence  excited  aspirations 
to  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood.  D.  S.  S. 

2.  Mbs.  Mary  A.  VAts'CE  Belknap. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Vance  was  born  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  Feb.  7,  1858,  and  died  at  Ao- 
yama,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Sep.  27, 1892.  She  was  one  of  six  children,  and  the  one  in  whom 
the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  family  specially  centered.  A noble  Christian  mother 
and  a devoted  elder  sister  helped  much  in  tire  forming  of  lier  character.  Siie 
ijad  an  aptitude  for,  and  was  a patient  student  of  music.  IViien  slie  had  finished  her 
literary  coiii’se,  she  .entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Chicago  and  tliere  prepared 
lierself  for  the  teacliing  of  that  subject.  Two  montlis  were  tlien  spent  in  the  Training- 
School  at  Chicago,  the  experiences  at  which  deeply  impressed  her.  At  great  financial 
sacrifices  she  consented  to  remain  for  a considerable  period  organist  ot  her  home 
church,  and  established  an  excellent  choir.  From  youth  she  w-as  impressed  that  her 
duty  lay  in  the  foreign  mission  field,  and  awed  by  the  thought  of  the  responsibility 
long  shrank  from  making  a public  profession  of  faith.  But  at  last  she  yielded  to 
give  lier  whole  life  to  missionary  toil.  Miss  Vance  reached  Japan  Feb.  11,  1887,  and 
at  once  began  her  -work  as  a teacher  of  music  in  tlie  Girls’  School,  No.  13,  Tsukiji. 
She  gave  valuable  services  to  the  Gospel  Society  and  in  other  lines  of  missionary 
endeavor.  In  1888  she  was  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  Girls’  School  at  Aoyama. 
wdiere  she  became  beloved  by  co-workers,  students,  and  every  one  who  knew'  her. 
With  a ready  understanding  of  Japanese  character  she  combined  the  poveer  of  loving 
adaptation.  She  inspired  her  pupils  with  higli  ambitions,  The  young  ladies  of  the 
sciiool  mention  as  her  special  characteristics,  impartiality,  practical  sympathy,  effi- 
ciency in  Bible  teaching,  patience  with  the  delinquent,  great  self-control,  humility, 
a forgiving  spirit,  zeal  in  Sunday-school  work  and  inten.se  love  for  those  for  wliom 
slie  labored. 

On  Dec,  24th,  1890,  Miss  Vance  was  married  to  the  Eev.  .1.  F.  Belknap  Oi  the 
M.  E.  Mission.  As  a wdfe  and  home-keeper,  !Mrs.  Belknap  was  neat,  cheery,  delight- 
ful, and  with  Irer  husband  made  one  of  the  best  of  missionary  homes.  To  them  God 
gave  a little  daughter,  bright  and  beautiful,  but  the  entrance  of  the  little  one  to  their 
home  cost  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  after  months  of  severest  suffering  she  passed  to 
tlie  heavenly  land.  Her  remains  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Aoyama  and  her 
works  follow  her.  D.  S.  S. 
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3.  The  Rev  Frank  T.  Beckwith,  B.  D. 

Was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  25tli,  1857,  and  died  at  Hiawatha,  Kansas, 
June  30,  1893,  where  he  was  buried  on  July  3rd  following.  Mr.  Beckwith  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  17  years,  and  of  this  conversion  never  had  the  slightest  doubt. 
He  was  by  trade  a practical  printer.  Led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
he  entered  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  for  further  preparation,  graduating  therefrom 
in  1891.  Previous  to  his  entering  the  theological  school  he  had  been  united  in 
marriage,  March  31,  1881,  with  Miss  Ella  Harris.  Before  entering  the  theological 
school  and  during  his  studies  there,  he  served  various  churches  in  the  Desmoines  and 
in  the  Rock  River  Conference.  Providentially  led,  as  he  believed,  to  the  foreign 
field,  he  w’as  appointed  by  Bishop  Merrill  to  the  Japan  Mission  and  arrived  at 
Yokohama  Sept.  28,  1891.  His  first  appoinment  was  as  instructor  in  the  Aoyama 
Gakuin,  being  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Chinzei  Gakkwan,  Nagasaki.  Even 
before  he  left  for  the  latter  appointment,  the  disease  ■which  finally  slew  the  noble  man 
had  begun  its  deadly  work.  On  arriving  at  Nagasaki,  he  found  himself  much  re- 
duced in  strength,  but  believed  that  a short  rest  would  restore  him  completely.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken.  His  disease,  pulmonary  consumption,  increased  in  severity 
and  upon  physician’s  orders  he  sailed  for  home  March  30,  1893. 

Brother  Beckwith  was  a man  of  remarkable  energy  and  devotion  to  his 
work,  and  strictly  conscientious.  His  absorbing  passion  was  to'preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Japanese.  He  was  deeply  spiritual,  intensely  earnest,  and  seemed  specially 
endowed  with  ability  to  help  those  who  came  under  his  influence. 

Reaching  the  home  of  his  wife’s  father,  Mr.  W.  W.  Harris,  Hiawatha,  Kan.  he 
faded  as  a leaf  and  was  soon  laid  to  rest.  He  'W'as  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  and 
died  a gloriously  triumphant  death.  He  left  a wife  and  two  little  daughters,  the 
latter  aged  respectively  ten  and  six  years,  to  mourn  his  loss.  1).  S.  S. 

4.  Mrs.  M'.  C.  Davidson. 

Miss  Mary  C.  MacDaniel  was  born  at  Ladoga,  Indiana,  IMarch  28,  1847,  and 
died  at  Zionville,  Indiana,  May  19,  1884.  Educated  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
place,  she  united  in  marriage  with  the  Rev.  AV.  C.  Davidson,  June  22,  1876,  and  the 
following  year  Mr.  Davidson  was  appointed  to  work  in  the  Japan  Mission,  where  he 
and  his  wife  arrived  Nov.  8,  1877.  Mrs.  Dav'idson  filled  the  important  position 
of  a missionary’s  wife  until  their  return  on  furlough  to  the  United  States,  March  1, 
1884.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Davidson’s  health  was  far  from  secure,  and  caused  much 
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concern  to  her  friends.  But  even  so  lier  sudden  departure  from  this  life  as  above 
indicjited  I)rought  a sliock  to  them  who  knew  her.  During  their  connection  with  the 
Japan  Mission,  Mi's.  Davidson  with  lier  liusband  resided  in  Hirosaki,  Hakodate  and 
Yokoliama,  in  all  of  which  places  she  cast  a valuable  influence  for  the  religion  which 
she  professed.  D.  S.  S. 

5.  Miss  Emjia  A.  E\TiRDiNG. 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1858.  Her.s  was  a Christian  home,  and 
she  was  the  younger  of  two  daughters.  She  was  educated  at  Syracuse  Univer.sity, 
from  which  she  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1882.  It  was  a glad  day  for  the  widoiv- 
ed  mother  and  fond  sister  when  Emma  completed  the  University  course  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  her  numerous  friends.  Then  came  a surprise,  for  in  her  heart  she  had 
long  cherished  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  foreign  mi&sionary  labor.  The  day 
after  her  graduation  she  broached  the  suliject  to  her  mother  and  sister,  hut  many 
days  passed  before  their  consent  could  be  obtained.  Finally  her  liigh,  unselflsii, 
noble  ambition  won  the  day,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Emma  should 
become  a teacher  to  those  who  had  not  heard  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

Miss  Everding  landed  .safely  at  Yokohama  Dee.  13.  1883,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  her  appointed  place  of  labor  in  the  Kwassni  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki.  For  sis  years 
she  gave  herself  absolutely  without  reserve  to  her  work,  teaching  English  and  the 
natural  sciences  and  ever  perfecting  her  knowledge  and  use  of  Japanese.  She  knew 
no  cessation  from  toil,  no  discontent,  wasted  no  strength  in  regrets  or  repining,  but 
delighted  in  her  work  no  matter  what  the  obstacles  she  had  to  encounter.  Her  letters 
are  full  of  coui-age,  faith  and  hope.  She  delighted  in  her  morning  Bible  class  of  50 
girls  ; her  church  class  of  18  girls  ; her  class  in  Sunday  school ; her  girls’  prayer-meet- 
ing ; and  the  sewing  department  of  the  school.  She  saw  wonderful  progress  in  the 
girls,  wonderful  hopefulne.ss  in  the  work.  She  was  a bundle  of  hope  and  courage. 
Her  letters  to  her  mother  thrill  with  interest  in  her  work.  Said  her  senior  colaborer 
of  her,  “ Our  Society  has  sent  no  truer,  more  faithful,  or  more  earnest  missionary  to 
the  field  than  was  she.  No  W.  F.  M.  S.  house  has  here  received  a more  home-loving, 
home-making  occupant  than  was  she.  We  have  missed  her  quiet,  gentle  ways  ; her 
fairy  touch  that  gave  to  parlor  and  sitting  room  such  a restful  charm  and  that  made 
us  want  to  be  there,  and  some  how  made  work  seem  lighter.” 

Suddenly  Miss  Everding  broke  down,  and  in  1889  Miss  E.  Bussell  took  her  to 
her  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  hoped  she  might  speedily  recover.  But  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  her  nervous  system  had  hopelsstly  collapsed.  Under  great 
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suft'ering  slie  lingered  until  Jan.  13,  1892,  when  the  weary  spirit  went  to  its  eternal 
home.  Her  name  and  memory  are  even  now  like  precious  ointment  poured  forth. 

D.  S.  S. 

6.  Miss  Susax  B.  IIiogins. 

Was  born  at  Georgetown,  Ylaine,  August  10,  1842,  and  died  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
July  3,  1879.  She  was  the  daughter  of  tlie  Bev.  Josiah  and  Sai-ah  II.  Higgins.  She 
was  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  New  England,  and  was  a very  successful  teach- 
er in  the  schools  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  Her  home  surroundings  were  deeply  religious, 
and  very  early  in  life  she  consecrated  herself  entirely  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Her 
conversion  was  clear,  positive,  and  gave  to  her  whole  Christian  experience  a 
(one  of  certainty  and  good  cheer.  With  this  conversion  came  a sense  of  her  obli- 
gation to  enter  upon  missionary  work,  and  her  whole  life  was  molded  by  the  thought 
of  preparation  for  this  work.  “ Many  a time,”  said  she,  “ when  the  yearly  oflerings 
were  solicited  for  the  mi.ssionary  cause,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  write  ‘ I give  myself’  ’. 

Miss  Higgins  reached  Yokohama  Get.  21st,  1878,  and  immediately  began  her 
work  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Methodist  W.  F.  M.  S.  in  that  city,  with  a 
school  of  four  children  and  three  adults.  Her  success  was  marked  from  the  very 
beginning.  She  seemed  to  win  eveiy  child  she  touched.  On  the  blackboard  she 
wrote,  and  taught  to  her  children, : 

“ There  is  a happy  land 
“ Far,  lar  away,” 

and  these  words  were  found  there  written  after  her  death,  the  children  refusing  to 
have  them  erased  until  her  successor  should  come  to  teach  them  the  remainder  of 
the  hymn. 

Her  correspondence  indicates  faithfulness,  genuine  loyalty  as  a friend  and  sujireme 
consecration  to  her  Master.  She  was  wholly  resigned  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
when  in  July  1879,  her  physician  said  to  her,  “You  may  get  well  but  it  is  very 
doubtful,”  she  calmly  replied,  “ I am  in  the  Lord’s  hands  ; living  or  dying  I am 
His.”  In  her  last  moments  she  requested  that  those  around  her  should  sing  ; — “Jesus 
can  make  a dying  bed  feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are,”  and  before  the  notes  of  the 
last  line  had  died  away  her  spirit  was  at  rest. 

Her  sepulcher  is  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Yokohama  where  sleep  the  dead  of 
so  many  climes.  Thus  with  but  eight  months  of  missionary  labor  this  faithful  soul 
and  enthusiastic  missionary,  who  had  pi-actically  spent  years  in  preparation  for  her 
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work,  w'lis  called  to  her  reward.  The  divine  providence,  who  can  undei-stand  ? Kiit 
Miss  Higgins  did  not  live  in  vain.  It  had  been  her  desire  to  start  a Bible-woinan’s 
training  school.  In  1883  the  Xew'  England  Branch  raised  3,500  especially  for  a 
memorial  to  their  lovely  Miss  Higgins.  This  is  the  origin  of  The  Higgins  Memorial 
School,  221  Blnfi;  Yokohama.  D.  S.  S. 

7.  The  Rev.  Carroel  Su.mmerfield  Long,  Ph.  D. 

AVas  born  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3,  18.50,  and  died  at  Ashville,  H.  C.,  Sept.  4, 
1890.  He  descended  from  excellent  Methodist  stock,  his  father  a Methodist  preacher 
though  the  lad  spent  his  youthful  years  on  a farm.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  W'as  sound- 
ly converted  and  united  with  the  church  wdth  which  he  remained  until  the  dat'  of  his 
death.  Graduating  from  Grant  Memorial  University  in  1875,  he  entered  immediate- 
ly the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  continued  post  graduate  work  in  connection  wdth  his 
alma  mater,  receiving  therefrom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  several  schools  in  the  south,  and  was  ever  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  On  June  3,  1879  he  was  married  to  Miss  Flora 
Smith,  of  New  York  State,  who  with  four  children,  still  survives  him.  His  sympathies 
were  strongly  drawn  out  tow'ard  the  colored  people,  and  he  offered  himself  for  mis- 
sionary w'ork  in  Africa,  but  he  was  specially  needed  in  Japan,  and  having  been 
appointed  reached  this  field  March  20,  1880,  taking  up  educational  w'ork  in  Naga- 
saki. There  wdth  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  he  founded  the  boys 
school  now  known  as  Chinzei  Gakkwan.  Later  he  travelled  widely  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  Nagasaki  District,  encouraging  the  churches,  opening  new  stations,  and 
laboring  with  prodigious  energy  to  plant  the  kingdom  in  that  island. 

After  a furlough  in  the  United  States  he  was  appointed  to  reside  in  Nagoya, 
where,  amongst  an  intensely  conservative  population,  he  labored  heriocally  td  extend 
the  work  of  the  church.  He  roused  the  people  and  set  the  evangelistic  machinery 
in  motion.  Sometimes  fiercely  opposed,  sometimes  threatened  with  injury,  sometimes 
stoned,  he  continued  to  labor  on  and  did  much  for  pioneer  Methodism  in  that  great 
Owari  Valley.  The  failure  of  Mrs.  Long’s  healtli  necessitated  their  return  to  the 
United  States  in  July  1890.  Having  located  his  family,  he  answered  freely  many 
calls  for  missionary  addresses,  and  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  dedicating  a churcdi 
in  western  North  Carolina,  August  20,  when  he  was  taken  with  a severe  chill,  followed 
by  extreme  illness,  ending  in  his  departure  from  this  life.  Sept.  4.  In  moments  of 
delirium  during  this  illness,  he  was  constantly  travelling  and  speaking  in  Japanese, 
and  addressing  audiences  of  young  minister's,  exhorting  them  to  “ establisli  tlie 
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doctrine.  That  should  he  the  work  of  every  young  minister,— to  establish  the  doetrine.’’ 

So  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  workman  fell.  In  the  family  burying  ground, 
Athens,  Tenn.,  tliat  wliich  was  mortal  finds  rest,  but  a multitude  of  friends  revere  his- 
memory. 

Dr.  Long  was  a prodigious  worker,  reckless  of  his  own  powers  of  endurance, 
generous,  faithful,  defending  with  Spartan  vigor  what  he  l)elieved  to  be  true,  and 
always  and  everywhere  anxious  to  enlarge  the  bordei-s  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  one  of  liis  fellow-workers  said  of  him.  “ He  had  tlie  ability  to  bring  things  to 
pass.”  As  many  of  his  Japanese  frinds  liave  said,  “ He  died  for  Japan.” 

D.  S.  S. 

8.  Mbs.  E.  S.  IVLiclay. 

Henrietta  Caroline  Sperry  was  born  in  Burlington,  Conn.,  March  23,  1823. 
Her  grandfather  served  in  the  Eevolutionary  IVar  and  afterwards  settled  near  Bristol, 
C'onn.,  where  he  was  a farmer  and  builder.  Her  parents  were  Hezekiali  and  Luan* 
nah  Sperry,  both  Godly  people.  Henrietta  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
!Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  She  was  early  converted  to  Christ  and  beciime  a member 
of  the  M.  E.  Churcli.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  brought 
her  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Palmer,  from  whom  slie  received  great  help 
in  her  religious  life. 

Oct.  7,  1848,  she  attended  a missionary  meeting  at  Sands  Street  M.  E.  Cliurcli, 
Brooklyn,  in  which  farewell  services  connected  with  tlie  outgoing  to  China  of  the 
Eev.  E.  S.  Maclay  were  held,  and  saw  Mr.  Maclay  ordained  Deacon  and  heard  liim 
deliver  a missionary  address.  Through  the  influence  of  mutual  friends,  a correspon- 
dence aro.se  between  them,  resulting  in  their  engagement.  On  March  16,  1850,  Miss 
Sperry  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  ship  “ Tartary,”  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
ari  ived  in  Hongkong  July  6,  and  on  July  10  wiis  united  in  holy  wedlock  with  Mr. 
IMaclay.  On  August  14.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclay  reached  Foochow,  Mr.  Maclay’s  station 
and  the  first  mission  station  established  in  China  by  American  Methodism.  She 
entered  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion  upon  her  work  as  a missionary.  Becoming 
early  convinced  of  the  importance  of  Christian  education  for  Chinese  children,  the 
Foochow  Mission,  in  accordance  with  her  earnest  wishes,  secured  permission  to  open 
a day-school  for  Chinese  girls,  in  a small  building  erected  on  the  Mission  lot  where 
Dr.  Maclay’s  residence  stood.  Of  this  school  JIi-s.  Maclay  took  charge.  It  was  the 
first  school  for  girls  established  in  China  by  the  Jlethodist  Church.  She  rendered 
valuable  services  in  connection  with  a foundling  asylum  opened  by  her  church  in 
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Foochow,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tracts  for  the  younger  Chinese.  After  nearly 
nine  yeare  of  unbroken  service  in  China,  and  liaving  buried  one  of  her  clxildren  in 
Foochow,  she  left  that  city  with  her  husband  and  six  children  Nov.  29,  1859, 
returning  to  the  United  States  on  furlough.  One  of  the  six  children  died  at  sea,  Jau. 
6,  1860,  and  was  brought  to  New  York  and  buried  at  Greenwood.  Returning  with 
her  husband  to  China  in  1861,  she  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  until  in 
1868  the  necessity  of  educating  the  children  required  the  separation  of  tlie  family, 
and  Mi-s.  Maclay  returned  with  lier  children  to  America.  After  four  years  of  separa- 
tion, Dr.  Maclay  returned  on  furlough  when  the  family  were  reunited  and  plans  were 
considered  for  the  return  to  China ; hut  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Maclay  to  open 
the  Japan  Mission  brought  Mrs.  Maclay  with  her  husband  to  Japan,  June  11,  1873. 

Mrs.  Maclay’s  life  in  Japan  covered  a period  of  about  six  year’s.  Facing  new 
social  conditions,  a new  language  to  learn,  new  difficulties  with  which  to  contend, 
she  nevertheless  gave  herself  to  the  solving  of  the  difficulties,  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  and  so  adapted  her.self  as  to  cast  a wide  influence  over  those  about 
her.  She  seemed  full  of  satisfaction  when  sire  found  herself  able  to  convei’se  with 
the  Japanese  about  her.  The  progress  of  these  Japanese  in  Christianity  and  w’estern 
civilization  afforded  her  supreme  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Maclay  died  of  appoplexy  in  Yokohama,  Sunday,  July  28,  1879,  after 
having  been  connected  for  29  year's  with  the  work  of  our  foreign  missions  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  stroke  cnme  wJiile  she  was  presiding  at  the  organ,  during  the  Japanese 
Suirday  services  irr  the  Yokohama  Clrurch.  The  Japanese  preacher  anironnced  as  the 
closing  hymn,  “ Rest  for  the  weary  during  the  singing  of  the  last  stanza  the  hands 
of  the  organist  dropped,  and  she  fell  unconscious  into  her  husband’s  arms.  She  was 
buried  in  the  foreign  cemetery  in  Yokohama.  D.  S.  S. 

9.  Miss  Mary  E.  V.  Paedoe. 

Was  born  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  June  22,  1844.  She  was  graduated  from  Buckuell 
University  of  that  city  in  1891.  Niue  years  were  then  given  to  the  public  schools  of 
her  native  town,  when  she  was  made  preceptress  of  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport 
Pa.,  in  which  position  she  remained  twelve  years.  Of  this  part  of  her  life  one  says, 
“ Her  pure  life  as  she  went  among  the  students  is  her  enduring  monument.”  In  1888 
she  was  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Branch  as  a missionary  teacher  to  Japan,  and 
Nov.  10  brought  her  to  Yokohama  on  the  steamship  “ Parthia  ” accompanied  by 
Miss  Hampton,  who  was  then  returning  to  the  field.  Miss  Pardoe’s  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tsukiji  Girls’  school,  where,  in  her  short  missionary  life  she  left  a 
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lasting  impression  for  good.  Having  constantly  to  struggle  against  the  injurious  eflects 
of  the  climate,  she  found  it  impossible  to  master  the  vernacular  in  addition  to  her 
other  livork.  This  was  a cause  of  great  sorrow  to  lier,  but  she  came  finally  to  recognize 
the  liand  of  Giod  in  this  deprivation.  In  .spite  of  tlie  barrier  of  language,  her  .spiritual 
influence  over  the  girls,  the  direct  result  of  her  own  elevated  spiritual  life,  was  ex- 
ceedingh'  fruitful  of  good.  In  the  prayer  meetings  and  class  meetings  her  quiet  but 
keenly  symphathetic  interest  in  the  girls  made  a profound  impression.  She  soon 
came  to  be  deeply  loved  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  She  was  soon  able  to  do  more 
good  than  many  could  accomplish  even  with  the  best  attainments  in  the  language. 
Thus  she  continued  to  labor,  contending  constantly  with  climatic  diflflculties,  until 
after  a painful  illness  of  gastric  catarrh  she  ceased  to  labor  w'here  she  had  done  her 
greatest  work,  at  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  Aug.  31,  1893.  Deep  mourning  then  filled  all  the 
school  and  the  mission.  The  loss  to  the  work  through  her  ascension  has  been  in- 
calculable, but  her  influence  still  remains,  making  its  impress  upon  many  lives.  Her 
remains  were  borne  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Aoyama  while  her  spirit  has 
gone  to  the  green  hills  beyond  the  river.  D.  S.  S. 

10.  Mrs  J.  J.  Quin, 

Kate  Woodworth  was  born  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  died  at  Eedlands,  California, 
4.30  P.  H.,  May  10,  1894,  her  remains  being  interred  at  the  home  of  her  birth. 
Appointed  in  1880.  under  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  she  reached  Yokohama  in 
October  of  the  same  year  and  was  stationed  at  Hakodate  to  assist  Miss  Hampton  in 
the  Caroline  Wright  Memorial  School.  Miss  Woodworth  gave  good  service  during 
her  connection  with  us  which  was  however,  too  brief  to  allow  of  the  development  of 
much  strength  as  a missionary,  for  she  withdrew  from  the  work  in  Feb.  1883,  and 
on  March  29  following  was  united  in  marriage,  at  the  British  Legation,  Tokyo,  with 
Mr.  John  J.  Quin  of  the  British  diplomatic  service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quin  lived 
together  in  manifest  domestic  happiness  until  fatal  disease  marked  the  beloved  wife 
for  its  victim.  After  an  illne.ss  of  some  months,  Mrs.  Quin  was  transferred  from 
Nagasaki,  their  place  of  residence,  to  Eedlands,  Cal.,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
recover.  But  her  spirit  took  its  ‘departure  as  above  recorded,  and  after  a funeral 
service  conducted  by  Dr.  Easton,  a resident  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  embalmed 
remains  were  forwarded  to  Burlington  for  interment.  !Mr.  Quin  returned  broken- 
hearted to  Japan,  and  not  long  after  followed  his  wife  to  the  spirit  world. 

D.  S.  S. 
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11.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Shepherd. 

Elixabetli  Augusta  Conway  was  born  at  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1858,  and 
died  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1898,  of  blood  poisoning.  She  was  united  in 
marriage  June  30,  1896,  to  the  Kev.  Geo.  F.  Shepherd,  Sj^racuse,  Y.  Y.,  and  came 
with  lier  husband  to  the  Japan  Mission  Sept.  7th,  the  same  year.  They  were  located 
at  Fukuoka,  and  entered  upon  their  missionary  labors  with  all  the  promise  that 
usually  attends  young  missionaries,  enthusiastic  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  And  now 
occurred  one  of  those  providences  which  the  human  mind  finds  difficulty  in  fathom- 
ing. At  the  services  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  Mr.  Shepherd  caught  a cold,  whicli 
brought  on  severe  illness,  accompanied  with  serious  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs.  A 
consultation  of  [)h}’sician.s  decided  that  he  must  leave  the  country  at  once  in  order  to 
live.  Accordingly  the  steamer  of  Feb.  25,  1897,  bore  them  to  the  home  land,  but  witlr 
the  expectation  that  they  might  return  to  the  field  at  no  distant  day.  Engaging  in 
the  work  of  the  church  there,  ilrs.  Shepherd  passed  to  her  reward  at  the  place  and 
date  above  mentioned.  She  was  a woman  of  bright  talents,  a gifted  writer  as  well  as 
a loving  wife,  and  was  W'ell  known  throughout  the  Northern  New  A"ork  Conference 
as  a successful  evangelist  and  Bible  reader.  D.  S.  S. 

12.  Mess  Maude  D.  Simons. 

AVas  born  at  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  Jan.  13,  1865.  Her  people  are  of  New 
England  descent,  whence  her  parents  emigrated  to  Ohio.  She  was  an  only  daughter, 
but  there  W'ere  three  brothers  in  the  family.  Preparing  for  college  at  the  schools  of 
her  native  town,  she  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Lhiiversity  in  1886.  With 
marked  artistic  tastes  she  ranked  high  as  a .student,  excelling  in  painting  and  wood 
carving.  During  a revival  in  that  school  in  1885,  Miss  Simons,  who  had  long  been 
under  the  conviction  that  she  ought  to  give  her  heart  to  Christ,  but  had  been  deaf  to 
all  persuasion,  yielded  under  tlie  leading  of  Miss  Hu  King  Eng,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  our  Chinese  ministers  in  the  Foochow  Conference.  Though  she  had  prepared  for  a 
teacher  in  the  home  schools,  under  the  pow'er  of  the  new'  atiection  she  was  convinced 
that  her  duty  was  in  the  foreign  mission  field.  To  obey  duty  in  this  direction  cost 
her  the  sacrifice  of  dearest  earthly  friends.  Touching  this  opposition  she  wrote  to  a 
friend,  “ It  took  one  from  a heathen  land  to  win  my  stubborn  heart ; don’t  you  think 
my  life  ought  to  be  given  to  foreign  missions  ?”  Her  mind  as  to  her  duty  once  made 
up,  she  moved  w'ith  characteristic  firmness  straight  along  that  line.  Taking  a year 
in  the  Chicago  Training  School,  she  reached  Japan  April  17,  1889.  From  that  date 
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until  1893,  she  labored  in  the  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki,  wliere  she  organized  the 
art  department.  Transferred  to  Yokohama  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  day  schools, 
she  attained  a success  which  has  called  fortli  favorable  comment  from  many  sources. 
The  school  building  and  home  at  221  Blufl',  Yokohama,  are  cliiefly  her  design  in  plan 
and  ornamentation. 

After  more  than  nine  years  of  faithful  and  continuous  service,  the  appointment 
which  Bishop  Cranston  gave  Miss  Simons  at  the  Conference  of  1898,  was,  “ Home- 
on  Leave.”  She  had  turned  her  work  over  to  others,  had  made  home-going  prepar- 
ations, but  delayed  lier  departure  one  steamer  in  order  to  complete  some  literary 
work  then  in  press.  On  July  29,  1898,  she  went  in  company  with  a number  of  our 
missionaries  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Misses  E.  and  M.  H.  Bussell,  on  tlie  steamsliip 
Empress  of  Japan  in  Yokohama  Harbor.  On  returning,  the  steam  launch  conveying 
them  collided  with  a .Japanese  junk,  in  which  collision  Miss  Simons  was  instantly 
kiUed. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  at  5 p.m.,  July  30th,  in  the  chapel  of  the  school 
building  which  Miss  Simons  had  labored  so  hard  to  bring  into  existence.  The  ser- 
vices were  deeply  solemn,  and  deep  grief  aflected  the  entire  community.  The  re- 
mains were  followed  to  their  resting-place,  near  the  grave  of  Miss  Higgins,  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  company.  Ealph  Waldo  Emei-son  says,  “ AVhat  is  excellent, 
as  God  lives,  is  permanent.”  Miss  Simons  believed  this  and  lived  it. 

D.  S.  S. 

13.  Mbs  J.  O.  Spencek. 

Almeda  Euth  Cushman  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Chenango  Co.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11, 
1859,  and  entered  into  rest  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 
1900.  Miss  Cushman  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  place,  and  in 
Wyoming  Seminary,  graduating  from  the  latter.  It  was  at  this  Seminary  that  she 
met  Mr.  Spencer,  with  whom  she  became  united  in  matrimony,  Nov.  10,  1882.  She 
was  engaged  with  her  husband  as  a teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y., 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  a missionary  to  Japan  in  1883.  Mrs.  Spencer’s 
people  were  of  Baptist  persuasion,  but  from  her  childhood  she  attended  tlie  Methodist 
Church,  the  only  church  in  her  native  town,  with  wliich  church  she  early  united. 
Eeserved  with  regard  to  her  personal  religious  exjieiience,  she  was  nevertheless  a 
devoted  Christian  woman,  and  performed  well  her  part  in  maintaining  the  Chri.stian 
influences  of  their  home.  She  was  a devoted  wife,  an  attectionate  mother,  and  took 
much  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church.  As  far  as  her  family  duties. 
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■ would  allow,  she  entered  gladly  into  the  work  of  a missionary,  feeling  specially  drawa 
toward  the  sick  and  the  poor.  She  reached  Japan  with  her  husband  Sept.  23,  1883, 
where  their  place  of  labor  was  Aoyama,  Tokyo.,  and  where,  the  period  of  furlough 
• excepted,  they  remained  until  her  final  departure  from  the  field  with  her  husband 
and  family,  Marcli  1899.  In  order  to  the  restoration  of  Mrs.  Spencer’s  failing  health, 
her  physician  advised  a surgical  operation.  As  a result  of  this  operation  and  her 
weakened  condition  pneumonia  followed,  and  the  system  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
sti'ain.  A very  brief  illness  and  the  tired  worker,  the  sympathetic  friend  of  the  poor, 
ceased  to  labor  and  to  live.  The  remains  _were  borne  to  their  resting  place  in  the 
'family  burying  ground  at  Lynn,  Pa.,  where  they  await  the  resurrection  morning. 

D.  S.  S. 


XI.  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

1.  Rev.  Jajies  William  Lambuth,  D.D. 

Was  boi-u  in  Alabaina,  March  2d,  1830.  He  graduated  from  the  Universitj  of 
IMississippi  in  1852  and  was  married  the  next  year  to  Miss  Isabelle  McClellan  who 
was  his  constant  companion  and  help  meet  of  his  long  service.  (She  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  only  last  mouth.  Sept.  1900,  after  a service  of  over  40  years  in  China  and  .Japan.) 

He  was  of  a missionary  family,  his  fatlier  and  grandfathei’  having  been  mission- 
aries among  the  American  Indians.  He  was  appointed  to  China  in  1853  and  began 
work  there  the  following  year.  For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of  his  mission 
and  a member  of  tlie  committee  that  translated  the  Bible.  He  also  did  much  valu- 
able work  as  a writer  and  translator  of  theological  books,  putting  into  circulation 
more  than  twenty  books  and  over  a hundred  tracts.  But  it  was  as  the  tireless 
evangelist  that  he  did  his  best  work. 

“ Even  before  the  privilege  to  preach  the  Gospel  was  secured  to  the  missionary 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  he  had  visited  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  region 
of  Shanghai.  Xot  only  in  the  chapels  of  the  Mission  ; but  in  the  crowded  streets,  at 
the  gates  of  the  cities,  in  remote  villages  and  within  the  portals  of  idolatrous  temples 
he  delivered  to  the  multitude  the  message  of  his  Lord.” 

.Inly  2.5,  1886  he  landed  at  Kobe  and  began  the  .work  of  the  51.  E.  Church, 
houth  in  this  land.  Here  as  in  China  he  was  a man  of  but  one  work,  the  doing  of 
whicli  absorbed  all  his  time  and  strength,  and  into  which  he  entered  with  an  enthu- 
siasm begotten  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  his  labora  are  manifest  on  every 
hand  even  to  this  day.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  opened  more  than  half  of 
our  stations  and  had  baptized  more  of  our  members  tlian  any  of  our  number.  He 
was  busily  at  work  up  to  the  very  last  being  attacked  with  his  final  illness  while 
leading  a service. 

His  last  message  to  the  homo  church  was,  “ I fall  at  my  post,  send  more  men.” 

He  died  April  28,  1892  and  he  died  well.  His  death  was  a triumph.  Time  and 
and  again  he  used  such  expressions  as  “ Jesus  is  here,”  “ Jesus  ha.s  come.”  His  death 
chamber  was  very  near  heaven. 

He  sleeps  neath  the  pines  of  the  Kobe  Cemetery  and  sleeps  in  Jesus.  He  “ resta 
from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him.”  W.  E.  T. 
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2.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Churchill  Tague. 
as  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  June  16,  1865. 

Slie  was  trained  in  a pious  home,  was  converted  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and 
united  with  the  Methodist  Church.  In  her  nineteenth  year  her  parents  moved  to 
Nashville  Tenn.,  where  she  became  a teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  and  a leader  in 
church  work.  Married,  June  21,  1893,  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Tague,  the  beautiful  bride 
hade  farewell  to  loved  ones  and  friends  and  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Japan. 
They  reached  Kobe  Aug.  22,  1893,  and  their  first  work  was  in  Hiroshima. 

Ry  her  amiable  disposition,  cheerful  yet  earnest  Christian  character,  Mrs 
Tague  quickly  won  the  confidence  alike  of  missionary  and  Japanese  friends. 

The  very  picture  of  health,  the  future  was  filled  with  the  promise  of  a long  useful 
life.  But  alas,  the  ways  of  providence  are  often  strange  but  always  wise  and  kind. 
Kov.  4,  1894  IVIrs.  Tague  fell  asleep  leaving  behind  a sorrowing  husband  and  a 
most  lovely  son. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  in  Kobe  Methodist  Church  and  the  body 
gently  laid  away  beneath  the  pines  in  the  Kobe  Cemetery.  B.  IV.  IV. 

Xll.  METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Miss  Harriet  G.  Britt  an. 

Passed  to  her  reward  after  almost  seventy-five  yearn — fifty  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions,  most  of  it  in  service  on  the  fields  of  Africa,  India 
and  Japan ; in  the  latter  not  so  much  in  work  with  the  people  as  in  making  a home 
for  missionaries. 

Miss  Brittan  v/as  born  in  England  in  1822  and  went  with  her  parents  to  New 
York  when  a child. 

Finding  hemelf  unable  to  live  in  Africa  because  of  repeated  attacks  of  fever  she 
w^as  compelled  to  return  to  America.  A year  or  two  later  she  went  to  India  where 
she  labored  for  twenty  years.  In  1880  she  came  to  .Japan  and  built  up  the  girls’ 
school  now  located  at  244  Bluft!  Finally  after  about  five  yeais  labor  in  this  school, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  three  she  gave  up  regular  mission  work  and  for  a number  of  years 
conducted  the  well  known  boarding  house  at  No.  2 BluflT.  Failing  health  decided 
her  to  return  to  Ameri<». 

She  sailed  from  Yokohama  April  13th  1897  but  lived  only  to  reach  San  Fran- 


cisco. 


A.  L.  C. 


XIU.  PEESBYTERIAN  MISSION,  U.  S.  A, 

1.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Barragh. 

Entered  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1875.  She,  as  Mrs.  L.  E.  Benton, 
had  been  connected  for  two  years  with  tlie  Woman’s  Union  Mission  of  Yokohama. 
Seeing  so  many  unkempt  and  nncared  for  cliildren  of  the  tea-tiring  women  wandering 
all  day  about  the  streets  of  Yokohama,  she  established  a school  for  them  which  later 
grew  into  the  Sumiyoshicho  school. 

For  two  years  in  Tokyo  she  was  laid  upon  a bed  of  suffering,  yet  her  room 
became  a chamber  of  light  to  those  who  entered.  After  medical  skill,  both  foreign 
and  native,  and  nursing  had  been  exhausted,  in  answer  to  prayer  she  was  suddenly 
restored  to  health  and  strength. 

Through  the  circumstances  of  her  illness  and  need  of  trained  nurses,  she  became 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a training  school  for  nurses.  Contributing  to  it 
herself,  she  also  interested  others  in  the  U.  S.  by  letters  and  personal  appeals,  and  the 
sanitarium  at  Tsunohazu,  established  later  by  her  life  long  friend  the  late  Mrs.  True, 
had  its  inception  in  that  sick  chamber. 

While  on  furlough  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  of  prayer  in  Philadelphia  in 
Jan.  1884,  just  after  impressively  testifying  to  the  inmates  of  a hospital  whom  she 
was  addressing  of  the  power  of  a life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  the  same  being  the  key 
to  her  whole  life,  she  was  suddenly  called  into  His  presence.  J.  C.  B. 

2.  AIks.  Mary  D.  Bryax. 

In  May  1891  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 

« 

of  a gifted  member  of  that  body. 

Mi-s.  Bryan,  daughter  of  Eev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  and  wife  of  Eev.  A.  Y.  Bryan, 
was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass,  where  her  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
churcli. 

Her  cliarming  personality  and  winning  manners  made  her  very  attractive  both 
to  friends  of  her  own  nationality  and  to  the  Japanese. 

During  her  four  years  and  a half  in  Tokyo,  and  three  in  Hiroshima  she  employ- 
ed all  her  gifts  in  carrying  the  message  of  salvation.  She  was  especially  successful  in 
Work  among  officials’  families,  and  among  women  and  children.  A.  V.  B. 
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3,  4.  Rev.  Edwakd  aj;d  Mbs.  Cokjjes. 

Entered  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1868.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  railroad  between  Tokyo  or  Yedo  as  it  was  then  called  and  Yokohama, 
and  the  most  convenient  mode  of  travel  between  the  two  places  was  by  steamboat. 
In  1870  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comes  were  both  killed  by  an  explosion  of  the  boiler ; and 
so  their  lives  as  missionaries  ended  thus  suddenly,  when  they  had  only  just  begun. 

W.  I. 

5.  Rev.  O.  M.  Green. 

Entered  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1873.  Mr.  Green  was 
a man  of  excellent  parts  ; and  his  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  was  for 
those  days  remarkable.  He  labored  most  assiduously  and  successfully  as  an  evan- 
gelist ; indeed  as  an  evangelist  he  had  few  equals.  Those  who  remember  him  to 
this  day  ask  themselves  w'hat  his  career  would  have  been  had  he  lived.  Never  robust 
he  returned  home  greatly  broken  in  health,  and  died  there  in  1882.  W.  I. 

6.  Miss  Mary  K.  Hesser. 

Was  a missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (North)  for  12  years.  She  died 
at  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  1st,  1894. 

She  was  a woman  of  strong  positive  character  and  unusually  gifted.  She  founded 
the  school  for  girls  in  Kanazawa  and  gave  it  her  love  and  best  labors.  She  could 
have  lived  at  home  in  comparative  good  health,  but  she  could  not  relinquish  her 
purpose  to  strive  for  the  elevation  of  Japan’s  daughters.  Therefore  she  submitted  to 
the  surgeons  knife  saying,  “ This  may  not  turn  out  as  we  hope,  but  I have  commit- 
vted  myself  and  the  work  at  Kanazatva  wholly  to  the  Lord.” 

She  was  dependent  upon  her  own  energies  for  support  from  the  age  of  12  or  13 
years.  Largely  thi-ough  her  own  efforts  she  fitted  herself  to  fill  honorably  the  position 
of  a missionary  and  her  devotion  to  it  was  beautiful. 

Her  name  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  knew  her,  and  her  memory  will 

• ever  be  fragrant  as  the  early  morning  flower  bejewelled  with  dew.  Her  influence 

still  strong  upon  those  who  felt  it,  lives  to  bring  glory  to  God.  Her  assoc  iates  bless 
■•God  for  her  life  of  consecration  and  success.  ^ T.  C.  AV. 

7.  Annetie  Gregory  MacNair. 

The  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Gregory,  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  a sister 

• of  Prof.  Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  of  the  L^ni versify  of  Leipzic,  she  came  to  Japan  in 
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January,  1884  as  the  wife  of  Eev.  Theodore  M.  MacXair,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
(North).  Much  of  her  short  life  in  the  country  was  spent  as  an  invalid,  to  whom,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  a mucli-desired  active  service  had  to  give  place  to  the  patient 
endurance  of  great  suffering.  She  entered  into  rest  February  11th,  1887. 

T.  M.  MacN. 

8.  D.  Bethune  McCaetee,  il.D. 

Entered  the  East  Japan  Mission  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  1888,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a member  of  tlie  Mission  until  his  death  on  July  17th,  1900.  When 
Dr.  ilcCartee  began  his  missionary  work  in  Japan  lie  was  no  longer  a young  man, 
and  the  days  of  his  activity  and  energy  were  past ; but  he  faithfully  did  all  that  he 
could,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  he  was  always  busy.  In  particular  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  to  translate  into  Japanese  the  tracts  that  he  had 
written  in  China,  and  to  further  their  distribution  in  Japan.  Dr.  McCartee’s  long 
and  useful  missionary  career  belongs  rather  to  China  where  he  went  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  where  he  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  land.  Fifty-six  years  after  he  first  left  home  as 
a missionary  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  along  side  of  his  father 
and  mother:  the  mother  of  whom  he  said,  “when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave 
home  for  the  sliip,  my  mother  rose  up,  put  her  arm  around  my  neck,  left  the  room 
without  a word,  and  never  saw  my  face  again.”  W-  I- 

9.  Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  D.D. 

Was  born  at  Rochester,  Pa.  He  received  his  collegiate  training  at  Westminster, 
and  his  Theological  at  Alleghany.  He  served  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  three 
years  in  Minnesota,  and  in  1877  received  appointment  under  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  to  Siam.  Here  he  took  charge  of  the  boy’s  school ; after  two 
and  a half  years  it  was  eviflent  that  he  could  not  live  in  that  climate  and  .so  he  came 
to  Japan,  and  became  professor  in  the  Meiji  Gakuin.  His  Bible  classes  were  his 
delight  and  liLs  teaching  was  made  vivid  and  impressive  by  the  use  of  maps  and 
diagrams.  Here  he  gained  his  marked  influence  over  his  pupils.  At  the  special 
recpiest  of  the  theological  students,  he  also  gave  them  lectures  on  the  Bible.  In  the 
winter  of  1886  he  went  home  via  Europe  and  made  a special  study  of  missioii 
.stdiools  and  government  institutions.  This  tour  made  him  on  his  return  to  Japan 
better  fitted  than  ever  for  his  work.  But  he  was  not  to  continue  long  in  it.  On  Feb. 
10,  1897  God  called  him  to  .come  up  higher. 
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He  left  in  print  a “Study  on  the  Book  of  Acts,”  and  one  on  “ Pliilemon.”  “ A 
Commentary  on  James  ” was  nearly  completed  at  his  death,  but  is  still  only  in  manu- 
script. T.  C.  W. 

10.  Mrs.  M.  T.  True. 

After  residing  in  China  (Peking)  for  a short  time,  was  transferred  to  the  Pres- 
byterian (North)  Mis.sion  in  1876.  She  was  for  a while  in  the  school  for  girls  known 
as  Graham  Seminary.  Wlien  the  opportunity  came  for  opening  the  Ivanazawa. 
station,  she  volunteered  to  accompany  the  young  missionary  and  his  wife  wiio  were 
sent  there.  Her  advice  and  help  were  invaluable  in  inaugurating  the  work.  ISlis. 
True  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Joshi  Gakuin  as  now  conducted. 

She  was  a woman  of  great  executive  ability,  and  was  known  for  the  spiritual 
power  ever  evident  in  her  life.  Her  last  work  was  the  raising  of  necessary  funds  for, 
and  establishment  of  the  Tsuuohazu  Sanitarium,  an  institution  likely  to  bring  the 
truth  to  many  of  the  upper  classes. 

Of  her  it  may  be  unqualifiedly  said  that  being  dead  she  still  speaks. 

11.  Eev.  George  Edward  Woodhule. 

Was  born  Oct.  18,  1859,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Eev.  G.  S.  "W'Dadhull,  P.D.  of 
Saginaw,  hlichigan,  U.  S.  A.  He  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  also  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Soon  after  tlie  completion  of  his  studies  he  was 
appointed  a missionary  to  Japan  by  the  Board  of  Eoi-eign  Mis.sions  of  the  Pre.sbyterian 
Churcli,  and  arrived  in  Japan  Nov.  1888.  He  was  stationed  in  0.saka  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death.  He  gave  earnest  and  faithful  attention  to  the  study 
of  tile  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  enter  upon  his  work.  Active  and  zealous,  as 
well  as  full  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  he  soon  became  an  acceptable  preacher. 
His  labors  were  not  confined  to  Osaka,  but  extended  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Sakai, 
and  also  to  the  distant  province  of  lyo. 

He  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Tokyo,  Oct.  11,  189.5,  leaving  behind  a widow  aiidi 
three  children,  with  a host  of  friends  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  to  lament  his  loss. 


XIV.  PRESBYTERIAN,  SOUTH. 

1.  Mbs.  R.  B.  Grinnan. 

Was  born  at  Fayetteville,  N.C.  and  finished  her  edneatiou  at  Vassar  College.  Being 
left  an  orphan  she  came  to  Japan  to  stay  with  her  aunt  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  but  seeing 
the  need  of  the  work  she  volunteered  to  help  and  was  accepted.  She  worked  at  Graham 
.Seminary  in  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  but  also  did  good  work  in  the  city  Sunday-schools  and 
churches,  getting  a good  knowledge  of  the  language  and  proving  a very  efficient  worker. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  she  was  married  to  Rev.  R.  B.  Grinnan  of  the  Presbyterian 
(South)  Mission  and  came  to  Kochi.  In  1890  her  health  failing,  she  and  Mr.  Grinnan 
were  transferred  to  Kobe.  Here,  although  not  at  all  well,  she  continued  wdth  her  usual 
energy  to  work  with  her  husband  in  meetings  for  women  and  children  till  finally  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  hand  of  death  in  July,  1893.  She  held  her  last  meeting  only  a 
week  or  two  before  she  was  taken.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  foreign  cemetery  in 
Kobe. 

R.  E.  M. 

2.  Mrs.  Eij:.en  Reed  Moore. 

Was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  Nov.  1863.  She  graduated  when  ouly  17  years  old 
and  taught  for  some  years  before  coming  to  Jap  in  in  1890.  Her  return  home  in  May 
189.3  was  not  as  beneficial  as  her  friends  had  hopsd  that  it  would  be,  for  she  died  in 
November.  During  her  short  missionary  career  in  Japm,  her  health  and  home  duties 
prevented  her  organizing  work  that  she  was  so  eminently  capable  of  doing.  But  her 
consecrated  aliiity  manifested  itself  in  always  finding  and  doing  personal  work.  This 
was  so  characteristic  of  her  that  it  is  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  she  w.as  never  criti- 
cized by  either  Japanese  or  foreigner.  Truly  to  know  her  was  to  love  her. 


A.  D. 


x^^  EEFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH  MISSION  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  Rev.  Samuel.  R.  Browx,  D.D. 

The  first  of  his  mission  to  land  on  the  sliores  of  Japan,  on  the  1st,  of  November 
1859,  in  Kanagawa,  was  eminently  fitted  botli  in  disposition  and  training  for  the 
position  he  held  during  those  early  days.  He  was  above  all  else  a student  and  an 
educator.  Inheriting  a strong  personality  and  great  magnetism,  he  impressed  himself 
in  turn  upon  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a fine  musician,  a natural  linguist,  and  a careful  student  of  the 
Japanese  language.  He  was  also  a thorough  teacher,  and  would  not  tolerate  any  half- 
learned,  slipshod  recitations  in  his  classes.  His  critical  acumen  and  fine  linguistic 
attainments  were  invaluable  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  translation 
committee  of  which  he  acted  as  chairman  from  its  incipiency  till  he  had  to  leave  Japan 
on  .account  of  his  failing  health,  in  J uly  1879,  but  a short  time  before  its  final  completion. 

He  died,  quietly  in  sleep,  of  heart  disease  in  the  summer  of  1880,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  at  his  old  home  in  Monson,  Massachusetts.  His  wife  survived  him  a few 
years.  E.  R,  M. 

2.  Miss  Cakrie  B.  Lauteemaji. 

Came  to  Japan  Aug.  1890,  and  almost  immediately  began  her  work  in  Sturges 
Seminary,  Nagasaki.  This  work  was  mainly  teaching  the  English  branches  and  calis- 
thenics, and  owing,  doubtless  to  her  thorough  training  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School,  of  which  she  was  a graduate,  her  methods  of  teaching  were  very  successful. 

She  gave  religious  instruction  in  English  and  also  organized  a King’s  Daughters’ 
Society  among  the  pupils. 

In  1892  Miss  Lauterman  was  put  in  charge  of  the  school  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  school  year  with  great  expectations  and  strong  courage.  To  all  these  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  her  death  put  an  untimely  end,  and  although  very  healthy  and 
vigorous  looking  she  was  suddenly  called  home.  Sept.  10,  1892,  aged  30  years,  5 mouths, 
and  28  days. 

Her  inner  spiritual  life  she  lived  mostly  to  herself,  and  seldom  spolte  of  it  to 
others.  Still  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  to  whom  she  had  dedicated  herself  on 
these  foreign  shores  was  leading  her  all  the  way.  H.  S. 
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3.  D.  B.  Simmons,  M.D, 

Came  to  Kanagawa  witli  his  wife,  Nov.  1st,  1859.  Resigned  from  the  Mission  the 
nest  year.  Then  practiced  medicine  in  Yokohama  till  1882.  Was  head  of  the  Noge- 
yama  Hospital.  Taught  in  the  Keio  Gijiku,  Tokyo.  Died  in  Tokyo,  1889. 

E.  R.  M. 

4.  Rev.  Guido  Fridolin  Veeeeck,  D.D. 

Was  born  in  Zeist,  Province  of  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  on  January  23,  1830.  He 
landed  in  Nagasaki  on  November  V,  1859,  and  passed  away  in  Tokyo  on  March,  10  1898, 
— the  26th  birthday  of  the  first  Prote.stant  church  in  Japan — in  his  69th  year,  after 
having  labored  in  Japan  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Verbeck’s  Japanese  life  were  spent  in  Nagasaki  largely  in 
teaching  in  different  schools  and  classes.  He  came  to  Tokyo,  then  called  Yedo,  in 
1869,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Central  Government  to  establish  a college  on  Western 
lines,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  present  Imperial  University.  For  ten 
years  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  at  first  as  president  of  the  College, 
and  afterwards  in  various  capacities  in  the  Educational  Department,  and  as  adviser  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  Council  of  State,  and  later  as  lecturer  in  the  Nobles’  School.  At 
a time  when  interpreters  were  few  and  dictionaries  rare,  his  linguistic  attainments  made 
his  advice  for  consultation  and  reference  most  valuable,  for  the  Doctor  spoke  and  wrote 
English,  German,  Dutch,  and  French,  besides  reading  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew’. 

On  his  retiring  from  the  government  service,  and  returning  to  California  for  a well 
earned  rest,  he  was  presented  with  the  decoration  of  the  Third  Class  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  made  the  recipient  of  such  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration 
from  all  classes  of  the  Japanese,  as  has  rarely  been  accorded  to  any  one  in  Japan. 

Returning  to  Japan,  he  once  more  rejoined  the  mission  ranks,  and  took  part  in 
work  congenial  to  his  tastes.  He  taught  in  the  theological  school  at  dififerent  times,  but 
always  relinquished  his  chair  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  the  school,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  leisure  for  evangelistic  work  which  he  so  much 
loved.  He  was  on  the  revising  committee  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  largely  his  work,  the  style  of  which  is  peculiarly 

beautiful  and  idiomatic. 

« 

The  work,  however,  for  which  Dr.  Verbeck  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  he 
took  especial  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  among 
Christians  in  Japan,  was  lecturing  and  preaching.  His  excellent  linguistic  powers  no 
doubt  helped  him  in  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  his  long  and  close  inter- 
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course  with  the  people,  at  times  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
enabled  him  to  perfect  himself  in  the  colloquial,  until  his  mastery  of  this  was  a cause  of 
wonder  and  delight  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him. 

Though  the  Doctor  was  very  dear  to  all  the  membei-s  of  his  mission,  and  most  loyal 
to  his  mission’s  standards  both  from  conviction  and  affection,  yet  all  missionaries  seemed 
to  think  that  he  belonged  to  the  church  at  large,  and  he  was  not  only  cordially  welcomed 
at  all  kinds  of  meetings,  but  was  eagerly  sought  for  as  a speaker  by  both  foreigners  and 
Japanese  alike.  Wherever  he  went  throughout  the  country  he  gladly  helped  all 
churches,  preaching  a pure  gospel  for  all  who  would  hear  it. 

As  the  great  Japanese  Preacher  and  the  model  Christian  Gentleman  he  will  long 
remain  our  pattern  and  our  guide.  To  have  known  him  intimately  was  indeed  an 
inspiration  and  a cherished  memory.  E.  R.  M. 


XVI.  SCANDINAVIAN  JAPAN  ALLIANCE. 

1.  Miss  Mary  Engstrom. 

Was  born  of  Swedish  parents  in  Wanbansee  Co.,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.,  Oct.  20,  1872, 
died  Feb.  26th  1892  at  32  Shinsakai  Cho,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

During  a severe  sickness  in  her  youth  her  parents  had  prayed  much  for  her  recov- 
ery, and  she  herself  prayed  that,  if  God  would  spare  her  life,  she  would  consecrate  it  to 
the  work  of  soul-winning  in  heathen  lands.  She  recovered  and  true  to  her  vow,  she 
consecrated  herself  to  the  work  in  Japan.  She  arrived  in  Japan  in  company  with  her 
sister  (now  Mrs.  H.  Lindstrom  of  C.  M.  A.)  and  several  others  of  the  same  mission,  Nov. 
22nd,  1891. 

She  began  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language  with  much  zeal  and  courage.  In 
January  1892  during  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  her  services  were  requested  to  nurse  one 
sick  of  this  disease.  She  labored  hei  oically  but  was  soon  taken  with  a very  violent  form 
of  the  disease  herself,  and  finally  it  ended  her  young  life. 

She  retained  a very  happy  state  of  mind  and  at  times  would  praise  her  Maker  with 
a fervency  seldom  seen  on  a siek-bed;  We  can  say  with  the  prophet  that  “ Her  sun  has 
gone  down,”  but  not  before  it  shed  its  rays  of  a triumphant  faith  on  us.  Her  work  in 
Japan  was  short  but  very  precious  for  she  taught  them  how  to  die.  It  remains  for  us 
to  teach  them  how  to  live.  K.  E.  A. 
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2.  Miss  M.  Johnson. 

Reached  Japan  Oct.  1892,  labored  in  several  fields  and  died  May  15,  1900, 
.3.  Rev.  C.  Moller. 

Came  to  Japan  in  June  1893,  remained  in  Tokyo,  died  Apr.  1891. 


XVII.  SEAMENS  MISSION. 

Rev.  .James  P.  Ludlow. 

In  Nov.  1888  with  his  family  left  Seattle  for  .Japan,  arriving  in  Yokohama  ia 
Tlecember.  They  were  members  of  a Baptist  church  in  Seattle. 

They  remained  in  Yokohama  about  seven  months  during  which  time  both  5Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Ludlow  engaged  in  work  among  the  .Japanese  and  also  among  foreign  sailors. 

In  .July  1889  they  came  to  Kobe  having  had  a plain  call  to  open  a mission  for 
seamen  at  that  port  as  well  as  to  labor  among  Japanese,  both  fishermen  and  those  in  the 
city. 

This  went  on  for  over  two  years  when  the  failing  health  of  Mr,  Ludlow  made  it 
necessary  for  him  and  his  family  to  leave  Japan  and  his  much  cherished  work.  In 
Oct.  1892  Mr.  Ludlow  arrived  in  Seattle  much  broken  in  health.  He  was  able  however 
to  do  some  work  both  in  California  and  Seattle  till.  May  7,  1898,  after  an  illness  of  five 
weeks,  the  Lord  took  his  dear  servant  to  the  “ Home  land,”  after  nearly  40  yrs.  of 
missionary  and  pastoral  work  and  45  years  of  earnest  Cln  istian  life. 

“ With  Christ  far  better.” 


E.  J.  L. 


xvrn.  SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS. 


pander  Wm.  C.  Grainger. 

Was  born  at  Warrensburfr,  Missouri,  January  21,  1844.  He  graduated  from  the 
Eniversity  of  the  state  in  1857,  Removing  to  California  in  1876,  was  called  to  tlie 
professorship  of  natural  science  in  Healdsburg  College  in  188*',  and  three  years  late  to 
the  presidency  of  the  College.  It  was  while  acting  in  the  latter  capacity  that  lie  became 
interested  in  Japan  and  her  people  through  some  Christian  Japanese  attending  the 
school.  Resigning  his  position  in  the  school,  he  offered  himself  as  a missionary  for 
.Japan,  ank  in  Nov.  1896  his  offer  w'as  accepted  when  he  immediately  left  for  his  new 
field.  I.ocating  in  Azabii,  Tokyo,  Elder  Grainger  began  teaching  the  Bible  to  number 
of  young  men  wlio  could  speak  a little  English.  Some  of  these  became  ChrLstians  and  this 
led  to  the  opening  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  “Shiba  BibleSchool.”  His  plan 
w’as  to  teach  Bible  and  Bible  only.  Success  attended  his  labors  and  now  many  souls 
rejoice  in  the  Gospel  truth  he  taught  them. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  till  within  tw'o  weeks  of  the  day  of  his  death 
Vi  Inch  was  Oct.  .30th,  1899.  W.  1>.  B. 


XIX.  SOCIET'Y  OE  FRIEND.';. 

Wm.  V.  Wright.' 

Sent  out  by  the  Foreign  Mission  tsociety  of  the  Society  of  P’riends  in  China  arrived 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  August  1888.  For  nearly  three  years  he  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Friends’  Mission  in  Tokyo,  but  in  Julj'  1 891  he  ivas  compelled  to  return  to  his  home 
in  Pickering,  Ont.,  Canada  and  in  the  following  year  he  died  in  ( o'.orada,  U.  S.  A.  of 
consumption.  His  work  on  the  field  wiis  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  though  his  work 
was  short  those  brought  to  Christ  by  him  continue  his  work  to  the  glory  of  the  Savior. 

G.  B. 


XX.  WOMANS  UNION  MISSION. 


Mes.  Louise  Heneiette  Piersox. 

One  of  the  three  pioneer  representatives  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Mission  Board 
Sociely  of  America’s  Mission  to  Japan,  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  most 
successful  of  modern  missionary  workers.  Her  French-American  parentage,  her  educa- 
tion and  linguistic  training,  joined  with  a most  ardent  devotion  to  her  only  Lord  and 
Master,  fitted  her  for  her  singularly  varied  and  successful  work  as  an  educator,  as  an 
evangelist,  and  as  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  Bible  schools  for 
women  in  Japan. 

It  was  as  an  evangelist  that  Mrs.  Pierson’s  labors  were  preeminently  blessed.  She 
began  these  hand  in  hand  with  her  school  labors.  Her  labors  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  even  in  remote  places  where  gentlemen  missionaries  found  it  hard  to  follow  her. 
were  some  of  the  iieculiarities  of  her  labors. 

For  twenty-eight  years  (1871-1899)  she  had  not  orce  taken  a furlough  to  revisit 
dear  friends,  one  a widowed  mother  in  the  home  land,  but  every  vacation,  the  longer  or 
the  shorter,  summer  and  winter  alike,  found  her  at  some  of  her  near  or  more 
distant  fields  of  labor. 

Her  Bible  school  for  women  at  212  BlufI)  Yokohama,  carried  on  halt  a .ecore  of 
ye.ars,  was  her  crowning  work  witii  upwards  of  1000  pupils.  Many  elder  women, 
widows  and  others,  were  daily  under  her  faithful  and  spiritual  instruction.  iSIanv 
younger  women  have  gone  out  from  that  school  as  Christian  workers  or  as  wives  of 
pastors  and  evangelists  with  a training  that  is  invaluable. 

Mrs.  Pierson  died  at  Yokohama  1890. 


J.  H,  11. 


XXI.  TKACT  SOCIETY. 


WiLTjiAJt  John  White. 

Was  bom  ou  April  19l!i  1848  at  Brockhurst,  Ilampshire,  England,  and  died  in 
the  City  of  Tokyo,  on  May  2ud.  1901. 

Many  of  iVIr.  White’s  family  had  bcl  mged  to  the  Army  or  the  Xavy,  and  he 
himself  attended  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Academy  with  the  intention  of  choosing  th.at 
profession  ; but  after  a number  of  years  lie  found  the  life  not  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  reagned  from  the  service.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Japan  he  was  invited  by 
l>r.  Verheck  to  teach  English  in  a school  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  sons  of 
Dainiyos ; and  when  this  school  was  merged  in  the  Kernel  Gakico,  he  accepted  a 
position  in  that  institution  which  he  retained  until  he  left  for  England  for  a conn  e 
of  theological  study. 

On  his  return  to  Jajjan  lie  began  his  work  as  a missionary,  and  by  his  labors  a 
Baptist  church  was  built  up  in  Tokyo.  Perhaps  however  he  will  be  liest  remembered 
as  the  Agent  of  the  Tract  vSocieties’  Committee  for  Japan,  and  later  of  its  successor 
t'le  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  To  this  work  he  devoted  himself  for  ten  years; 
.aid  it  was  in  this  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  benefit  intellectual  and  spiritual  which.  Mr.  Ydiite  receiveil  from  his  couise 
at  the  Theological  College  was  always  remembered  by  him  most  gratefully  ; but 
what  he  prized  most  of  all  in  connection  with  it  was  the  friendship  that  there  sprang 
up  between  himself  and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  For  years  afterwards  they  were  accustomed 
from  time  to  time  to  write  to  one  another.  When  Mr.  Spurgeon  received  the  first 
copy  of  his  translation  of  Pilgrims  Progress  he  wrote,  “ I receive  with  jo\^  John 
Bunyan  in  Japanese  dres.s.  The  Lord  bless  the  pilgrim  and  make  him  a pioneer  or 
I rowds  to  the  Celestial  City.”  On  .another  occasion,  on  receiving  a letter  from 
Mr.  AVhite  written  in  a time  of  disappointment,  he  wrote.  “ It  is  an  e.xtreme  ple.asme 
to  hear  from  you.  My  heart  is  with  you  and  my  piayers  for  your  succe.ss  rise  to 
heaven.”  f u di  expressions  of  interest  and  sympathy  .abound  in  the  letters  from  the 
master  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  White  was  a liian  of  wuim  heart;  he  loved  his  family  and  his  friends;  and 
wa.s  kindly  and  generous  to  all.  Ills  faith  was  simple  and  unaflccted,  and  lie  died  in 
peace.  A widow  and  two  sous  mourn  his  loss. 
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Rev.  (t.  F.  Verbeck,  I).  IX 

Reprinted  at  the  request  of  the  Conference  witli  minor  eorrectioui  from  ^te 
Osaica  Conference  Report  of  1883. 

Introduction. 

Wiien,  in  the  year  1854,  it  became  known  tlsat  the  Empire  ot  Japan,  liaving 
concluded  treaties  of  amity  and  peace  with  several  ot  the  Western  Powers,  was  to  be 
re-opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  tlie  outside  world  generally,  and  friends  of  Christian 
missions  particularly,  took  a deep  interest  in  the  event ; for  now  at  last,  after  long 
ages  of  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  country  with  its  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants was  to  be  again  made  accessible  to  commerce  and  Christianity.  Had  not  the 
time  been,  wdien  fleets  of  argosie.s,  laden  with  untold  treasures,  came  home  to  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  ports  from  these  same  distant  shore.s  ? Was  it  not  a historical 
fact  that  Roman  missionaries,  three  centuries  ago,  had  here  met  with  remarkable 
success?  Had  not  Japanese  Christians  shown  a zeal  for  the  faith  they  had  then 
embraced  and  a perseverance  in  the  .same,  whit.di  have  at  all  times  been  a source  ol 
suj-prise  as  well  as  an  object  of  admiration  ? But  if  a corrupted  Christianity  had  once 
produced  such  marvellous  results,  what  might  not  now  be  hoped  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  ? ^ 

Such,  doubtless,  were  the  thoughts  of  many  at  the  time.  At  all  events,  some 
missionary  societies  at  once  set  on  foot  inquiries  with  the  view  of  a timely  occupation 
of  this  new  field.  As  early  a^  1854,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  oi  America  requested  one  of  its  representatives 
in  China  to  visit  Japan,  to  obtain  definite  information  in  order  to  the  sending  out  o 
missionaries;  but  no  progress  was  then  made,  probably  for  "the  reason  that  the  right 
of  the  permanent  residence  of  foreigners  was  not  secured  till  five  years  later.  As  soon, 
however,  as  this  right  was  secured  by  later  treaties,  some  of  the  American  Socie- 
ties took  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  zeal  of  the  Church  for  the  evangelization 
of  this  country  and  put  their  own  sanguine  hope  to  a practical  test,  by  sending  out  a 
number  of  missionaries.  The  result  was  that  before  the  close  of  1859,  the  year  of  the 
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actual  opening  of  the  countiy,  missionaries  under  tlie  auspices  of  tliree  I’rotestant 
churches  were  fairly  establislicd  on  this  virgin  soil. 

Missionary  successes,  however,  were  perhaps  not  so  early  in  showing  themselves 
as  had  been  generally  anticipated ; yet  the  promises  and  gradual  developments  ot 
the  work  were  all  along  such  as  to  encourage  and  cheer  both  the  missionaries  and 
their  constituents,  and  eventually  to  induce  other  churches  to  send  laborers  into  this 
harvest.  Thus  tlie  work  has  steadily  continued  to  grow  in  extent  and  importance, 
until  to-day,  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  we  are,  by  the  mercy  and  to  the  glory  of  God, 
permitted  to  report  18  societies  witli  a force  of  145  missionaries,  120  stations  and  out- 
stations,  03  organized  churches  witli  a membership  of  4,987  souls,  having  contributed 
for  all  church  pui-poses,  during  tJie  last  year,  the  sum  of  Yen  12,064.48. 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me,  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  this  Conier- 
cnce,  to  prepare  and  now  read  before  you  a history  of  this  work  from  its  beginning 
to  the  present  time.  The  subject  is  obviously  far  tco  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  satis- 
factorily in  a paper  to  be  read  ^vithin  a very  limited  time.  Discussions  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion  Iiave,  therefore,  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  special  attention 
having  been  given  to  facts  of  general  usefulness  and  interest.  Such  a course  will 
necessarily  render  this  paper  less  entertaining  than  otherwise  it  miglit  have  been, 
but  it  is  hoped,  on  the  otlier  hand,  more  serviceable  for  present,  and  especially  fur 
future  reference. 

Thi;  History. 

This  History  divides  itself  conveniently  into  two  periods  of  nearly  equal  length. 
The  first  period  extends  from  the  summer  of  1859  to  the  end  of  1872,  and  may  be 
called  the  period  of  preparation  and  promise.  The  second  period  runs  from  the 
beginning  of  1873  to  the  present ; it  has  been  a season  of  progressive  realization  and 
performance.  The  former  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  joyful  day  of  harvest  near 
its  close,  a time  of  learning  and  sowing ; the  latter  a time  of  reaping  as  well  as  oi 
sowing  for  future  harvests.  The  goodly  number  of  those  who  have  patiently  and 
hopefully  laliored  through  well-nigh  the  whole  or  large  poiTiuns  of  the  two  periods, 
well  know'  the  marked  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later. 

Tiik  First  Feriod. 

Previous  to  the  summer  of  1859,  wdien  four  ports  of  the  Empire  Were  declared 
open  to  foreign  commerce  and  permanent  residence  (on  .July  1st  by  the  English, 
and  July  4th  by  tlie  American  Treaty),  a few  missionaries  had  made  transient  visits 
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from  Cliina  to  Nagasaki  and  Kanagawa,  and  fonnd  opportunity  to  teach  elementary 
English  to  a limited  number  of  eager  students.  But  the  first  )nissionarie.s  sent  to 
J32)an  under  a regular  a2)2)ointment  were  the  Eev.  J.  Liggins  a)id  the  Bev.  0.  AI. 
Williams.  Tliey  had  been,  till  that  time,  members  of  the  China  Mission  of  tlie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and,  after  haYing 
labored  during  three  years  in  their  original  field,  were  transferred  thence  to  the 
newly  established  Jaijan  Mission  of  their  Church.  Mr.  Liggins  arrived  at  Nagasaki 
before  the  actual  opening  of  the  ports,  on  May  2nd,  and  was  joined  by  his  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Williams,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

On  October  18th  of  the  «ime  year,  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  L.L.,  D.  and  wife,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  arrived  at  Kanagawa. 

The  Kev.  S.  E.  Brown  and  D.  B.  Simmons,  M.  I),  both  of  the  Eeformed  Church 
in  America,  reached  Kanagawa  a fortnight  later,  on  November  1st.  The  Eev.  G.  F. 
Verbeck,  also  of  the  Eeformed  Church  and,  as  far  as  Shanghai,  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Simmons,  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  November  7th.  The  wives  and 
families  of  these  three  brethren  temporarily  remained  with  missionary  friends  at 
Shanghai,  and  then  rejoined  them  at  their  respective  stations  on  the  same  day,  De- 
cember 29  th. 

Thus  the  entire  force  of  the  above  three  Missions  was  on  the  ground  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1859. 

On  April  1st,  1860,  the  Eev.  J.  Goble  and  wife,  of  the  American  Baptist  Free 
Mission  Society,  arr  ived  at  Kanagawa.  Mr.  Goble  is  mentioned  in  Com.  Perry’s 
Expedition  (Vol.  I.  jr.  486)  as  “ one  of  the  marines  named  Goble,  a religious  mair.” 
He  joined  tire  expedition  with  the  cxirress  purpose  of  viewing  Jajran  as  a mission- 
field,  and  thus  visited  this  conntiy  30  years  ago.  *Vfter  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
Mr.  Goble  continued  his  studies  with  a view  to  being  sent  out  as  a missionary  to  this 
country,  and  finally  arrived  here  as  stated  above.  He  brought  with  Irirn  a Japanese 
by  the  iramc  of  Senlwo,  better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  “ Sam  Patch,”  a name  given 
him  by  the  sailors  who  had  saved  him  from  shipwreck.  This  man,  who  had  been 
entrusted  by  Com.  Perry  to  Mr.  Goble’s  care,  urrited  with  the  Baptist  Cluircli  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  awakened  a hoi>e  in  the  minds  of  Christians  in  America  that 
be  would  lead  many  of  his  countrymen  to  a knowledge  of  Christ.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  hope  was  never  realized. 

During  a jieriod  of  ten  years  the  above  four  Missions  were  the  only  ones  occupy- 
ing this  field  ; but  various  changes  took  jrlace,  in  the  mean  time,  within  these  Mis- 
sions themselves.  Mr.  Liggins,  having  been  ordered  to  return  home  on  account  of 
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sickness,  very  reluctantly  left  Nagasaki  on  February  24th,  1860.  In  April  of  the 
same  year  the  Episcofoal  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  E.  Schmidt,  M.  D. 
He  opened  a very  successful  work  among  the  natives,  but  was  obliged  to  return  home 
on  account  of  ill  health,  on  November  25tli,  1861.  In  186.3  Miss  Jeannette  E.  Conov- 
er (now  Mrs.  Elliot  H.  Thomson,  of  the  China  Mission)  was  appointed  a missionary 
teacher  and  went  to  Kanagawa ; hut  owing  to  the  unsettled  and  insecure  state  of 
things  there,  she  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  to  Shanghai,  her  former 
field  of  labor. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  Episcopal  Mission  was  left  temporarily  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Williams,  w'ho  had  been  called  home  in  order  to  be  consecrated 
(October  3rd,  1866)  as  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan,  lie  returned  to  China  in  1868, 
making  occasional  visits  to  this  country  in  connection  with  his  work,  but  did  not 
permanently  return  hither  until  1869,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Osaka.  The 
only  later  re-enforcement  receiveil  by  this  Mission  up  to  1872,  was  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Kev.  A.  K.  Morris  in  1871.  Mr.  Morris  joined  tlie  Bishop  at  Osaka  in  May. 

Dr.  Hepburn  was  the  only  representative  of  tl  e I'resliyterian  Church  at  Kana- 
gawa until  May,  1863,  when  he  was  Joined  by  the  Kev.  D.  Thompson.  By  the  end 
of  1862  (Dec.  29th)  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  changed  their  residence  permanently  from 
Kanagawa  to  the  neighboring  and  then  newlj’  opened  settlement  of  Yokohama.  The 
winter  of  1866-7  Dr.  Ilepiburn  spent  at  Shanghai,  China,  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  the  firet  edition  of  his  Dictionary  ; and  so  likewise  the  winter  of  1871-2,  to  bring 
out  the  .second  edition  of  the  same  valuable  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
the  Yokohama  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  received  considerable  re-enforcc- 
meiits.  In  1868  the  Rev.  E.  Comes  and  wife  arrived.  The  Kev.  C.  Can-others  and 
wife  reached  this  station  in  July,  1869,  but  two  months  later  removed  to  Tokyo.  Mr. 
Thomson,  too,  removed  to  that  city  before  the  close  of  the  same  year.  On  May  23rd, 
1872,  the  Kev.  II.  Loomis  and  wife,  and  on  June  21st  of  the  same  year  tiie  Kev.  E. 
E.  Miller  arrived  at  Yokohama. 

In  1870  an  accident  occurred  which  caused  tlie  Presbyteriair  Mission  a serious 
loss.  Since  the  early  part  of  that  year  Mr.  Comes  had  been  engaged  by  the  Edu- 
catioml  Department  as  a teacher  at  the  Kcmci  Gaklo  in  Tokyo.  Intending  to  siiend 
the  summer  holidays  with  friends  at  Yokohama,  lie  and  !ii,s  family  took  (lassage  on 
hoard  a small  local  steamer,  in  preference  to  going  Iiy  land,  on  account  of  rumors  of 
danger  on  tlie  roads.  1131611  the  steamer  was  about  to  leave  its  wharf  near  the 
loreigii  Concession,  the  lioiler  exfiluded,  killing  or  wounding  a largo  number  of  the 
passengers  and  crow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corues  and  a little  son  about  two  years  old  were 
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among  those  who  were  instantaneously  killed.  Their  infant  son  of  only  three  months 
escaped  with  serious  scahls,  and,  being  the  only  survivor  of  the  family,  was  a year 
later  sent  to  his  relations  in  America.  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Comes  were  young  people  of 
much  promise,  and  their  sudden  loss  was  deejdy  regretted  by  all.  Mr.  Tliompson 
eventually  took  Mr.  Comes’  idace  at  the  Kalsei  Gakko,  to  complete  the  remaining  six 
months  of  the  latter's  contract. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  of  the  lieformed  Mission,  resigned  tlieir  commissions  in 
the  autumn  of  1860.  The  Doctor,  however,  remained  at  A'okohama  as  a practicing 
physician  until  1S82.  Tlie  Kanagawa  station  of  tliis  itlission  was  strengthened  by 
the  Eev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  and  wife  on  Novcujber  lltli,  1861.  Dr.  Brown’s  family  had 
been  accompanied  by  Miss  C.  Adriance,  wlio  came  at  her  own  charges  in  the  ho[>e  of 
beginning  Christian  work  among  natives  of  lier  own  .sex.  In  doing  this  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  she  was  disappointed,  and  subsequently  joined  tlie  Beformed  Mission 
at  Amoy,  China.  After  a brief  season  of  useful  labor  tliere,  slie  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
in  I860,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  Dr.  Bnovn  and  ^Ir. 
Ballagh  also  left  Kanagawa  and  settled  at  Yokohama.  The  Nagasaki  station  of  the 
Ilefonncd  Church  remained  occupied  liy  Mr.  Yerbeck  until  the  spring  of  1869.  The 
Government  at  this  time  desired  him  to  remove  to  Tokyo,  where,  with  temporari- 
intermissions,  he  and  his  family  have  since  resided.  AVith  the  consent  of  the  Mission 
Board  in  New  York  and  without  severing  his  connection  with  its  Japan  Mission,  Air. 
A’crbeck  remained  in  the  service  of  the  old  and  new  Governments,  being  for  himself 
and  family  at  his  own  charges,  from  1864  till  1878.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  Air. 
Vcrbeck  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  Alission  at  Tokyo.  A few  days  previous  to  his 
departure  from  Nagasaki,  on  Alareh  20th,  1869,  the  Bcv.  II.  Stout  and  wife  arrived 
there  (Alarch  10th ).  AVith  the  exception  of  such  intermissions  as  are  incident  to 
missionary  life,  they  have  continued  to  occupy  the  Nagasaki  station  of  the  Kefonued 
Alission  since  that  lime.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  3-ear  ( August,  1869),  Aliss  Alary 
Kidder,  now  Airs.  E.  II.  AJillei-,  joined  this  Alission  at  the  Y'okohama  station.  Aliss 
Kidder  was  the  tirst  single  female  missionarx'  sent  directl}-  from  the  Lnitcd  States  to 
this  country.  The  Eev.  C.  II.  II.  AAYlff  and  wife  joined  the  Alission  in  Eebruar\-, 
1871,  and  were  separated  from  it  in  1876.  Aliss  S.  K.  AI.  Ilequembourg  joined  th» 
Y'okohama  station  in  1872,  but,  after  two  3-cars  of  service,  was  compelled  63’  illne.ss 
to  rclinipiish  her  useful  work. 

The  3-ear  1869  witnessed  an  important  enlargement  of  the  work  in  the  estalilish- 
menl  of  two  new-  Alissions.  In  Januarv  of  that  3'ear  the  Eev.  G.  Ensor  and  w ile,  of 
the  Church  Alission,  arrived  at  Nagasaki.  Two  years  later  they  -(vere  joined  by  the 
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.Kev.  H.  Burnside  and  wife.  These  brethren  entered  with  zeal  upon  tlieir  lahor.s,  and 
did  a good  2>ioneer  work  with  lasting  results. 

On  Noveniher  30th  of  the  same  year,  the  first  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rev.  I>.  C.  Greene  and  wife,  arrived  at 
Yokohama.  After  a brief  sojourn  in  Tokyo  they  removed  to  Kobe  (March,  1870). 

On  Marcli  3rd,  1871,  the  Kev".  O.  II.  Gulick  and  wife,  and  on  December  1st  of 
the  same  year  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  and  wife  joined  the  .American  Board's  IMission  at 
the  same  jdace.  This  station  was  fuiTlier  re-enforced  in  1872  by  tlie  arrival  of  J. 
C.  Berry,  M.  D.,  and  wife  on  .June  1st.  In  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick 
visited  Kyoto.  Tlie  [iresent  work  in  Kyoto  may  he  regarded  as,  in  an  important 
sense  the  fruit  of  tliat  visit.  In  the  following  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  moved  to 
0.saka,  where  they  were  joined  by  tlie  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  and  wife  on  their 
arrival  from  America  on  October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Thus,  before  the  chise  of 
(he  year  1872,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.’s  Kobe  and  Osaka  stations  were  well  occupied  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  extensive  work  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  was 
soon  to  be  develojied  in  that  ^JOpulous  part  of  tlie  Em^iirc. 

Female  education  had  alreadi"  been  successfully  initiated  at  Y'ukohama  by  Mrs. 
Heiiburn  and  IMiss  Kidder.  In  1871  this  branch  received  a very  considerable  en- 
largement b}'  the  arrival,  on  June  15th,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pruyn  and  her  co-laborers  Mrs. 
L.  IT.  Pienson  and  Miss  J.  X.  Crosby.  They  iveix;  sent  out  by  the  IVoman’s  Union 
Missionaiy  Society  of  America  for  Heathen  Ijands.  This  important  acces-sion  to  the 
missionary  forces  resulted,  in  October,  1872,  in  the  establishment  of  the  well-known 
“ American  Mission  Home,”  Xo.  212  Blufl)  Y’okohama.  In  Sejitember,  1872,  Miss 
L.  Al.  Guthrie  joined  this  mission.  This  “Home”  has  indeed  been  the  happy  home 
and  the  spiritual  birthplace  of  many  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  and  successfully 
continues  to  carry  on  its  good  work  to  the  present  da}-. 

This  eomidetes  a brief  account  of  the  missionaiy  Personnel  of  tlie  first  ^leriod  ot 
this  history. 

The  state  of  the  country  and  xico^dc  during  the  early  iiart  of  the  period  now 
under  review  was  exceedingly  peculiar,  perha^is  unique.  The  situation  of  the  first 
missionaries  was  often  a trying  one.  IVith  much  that  was  agreeable,  there  was  more 
tliat  was  tierplexing.  Danger,  too,  was  not  infrequently  imminent ; for  it  was  the 
time  of  attacks  without  either  provocation  or  warning,  and  of  assassinations  from 
patriotic  motives.  But  those  wlio  jiassed  through  these  early  experiences  were 
mercifully  helped  in  all  their  peculiar  situations  and  perplexities  and  delivered  from 
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all  thfir  dangei'S,  so  that  not  a few  of  them  are  permitted  to  be  here  to-day  to  testify 
in  person  to  tlie  goodness  of  the  Master  wlm  called  tliem  to  this  field. 

A striking  feature  in  all  tlie  histories,  as  well  as  private  accounts  of  those  early 
times,  is  the  re-iterated  mention  of  the  hatred  of  foreigners  and  Christiairity  wiiich 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  land.  To  give  a just  idea  of  this  state  of  things  and 
its  influence  on  mission  work,  it  will  suffice  to  quote,  almost  at  random,  a few  passages 
from  written  re[)ort.s  touching  that  period  : * 

“ The  )alssiouaries  soon  found  that  they  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion  and 
closely  watched,  and  all  intercourse  with  them  was  conducted  under  strict  surveill- 
ance.” “ Xo  teacher  could  be  obtained  at  Kauagawa  until  March,  1860,  and  then 
only  a spy  in  the  employment  of  the  Government.  A proposal  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  caused  his  frightened  withdrawal.”  “Tlie  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
for  several  years,  owing  to  the  surveillance  exercised  by  the  Government,  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language.” — Mr.  Verbeck,  in  an  old  letter  to 
ISIr.  Stout  on  the  same  subject,  sayr : — “ M'e  found  the  natives  not  at  all  accessible 
touching  religious  matters.  AVhen  such  a subject  was  mooted  in  the  presence  of  a 
Japanese,  his  hand  would,  almost  involuntarily,  be  applied  to  his  throat,  to  indicate  the 
e.vtreme  perilousness  of  such  a (0[uc.  If  on  such  an  occasion  more  than  one  happened 
to  be  present,  the  natural  shyness  of  these  people  became,  if  possible,  still  more 
apparent ; for  you  will  remember  that  there  was  then  little  confidence  between  man 
and  man,  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  abominable  system  of  secret  espionage,  which  we  found 
in  full  swing  when  we  first  arrived  and,  indeed.  Tor  several  years  after.  It  was 
evident  that  before  we  could  hope  to  do  anything  in  our  appropriate  work,  two 
things  had  to  be  accomplished  : we  had  to  gain  the  general  confidence  of  the  peoi)le, 

* la  tlie  autumn  of  1882,  the  author  requestBd  members  of  the  several  missionary  bodies  in  Japan 
to  supply  him  with  a historical  sketch  of  their  respective  Missions,  in  order  to  have  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  materials  requisite  for  the  oomiiilation  of  this  general  history.  Most  of  the  quotations 
(unless  otherwise  distinguished)  and  the  bulk  of  the  matter  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  these  his- 
torical sketches.  In  many  passages  the  phraseology  of  the  original  sketches  has  been  retained  ; but 
it  was  not  found  practicable  to  mark  every  word  and  sentence  thus  employed.  This  note  will,  to 
some  extent,  explain  the  almost  unavoidable  want  of  liomogeneity  apparent  in  the  style  and  termi- 
nology of  the  different  parts  of  this  liistory.  The  several  sketches,  too,  differed  widely  in  regard  to 
comprehensiveness  and  minuteness  of  detail.  These  differences  will  naturally  be  noticeable  tlirougli- 
oiit  the  history  ; for  the  antlior,  except  in  a few  instanci.'s,  did  not  consider  that  he  was  called  upon 
or  justified  to  go  beyond  the  sources  submitted  for  his  use.  The  above  remarks  apply  particularly 
to  the  later  period  of  this  history.  The  author  wishes  hero  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligation  to 
Che  writers  ot-the  historical  sketches  of  the  several  Missions. 
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aiicl  we  had  to  master  the  native  tongue.  As  to  the  first,  by  the  most  knowing  and 
suspicious,  we  were  regarded  as  persons  wlio  had  come  to  seduce  the  masses  of  tlie 
people  from  their  loyalty  to  tlie  ‘ God-country  ’ and  corrupt  their  morals  generally. 
These  gross  misconceptions  it  was  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  dispel  from  their  minds 
by  invariable  kindness  and  generosity,  by  showing  them  that  we  had  come  to  do 
them  good  only  and  on  all  occasions  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  whetlier  we  met  in 
friendship,  on  business,  on  duty,  or  otherwise, — a very  simple  Christian  duty, 
indeed.  As  to  the  other  essential  prerequisite  to  a successful  work,  the  acquisition  of 
the  language,  we  were  in  many  respects  not  favorably  situated  and  our  progress  was 
correspondingly  slow.”  A comparatively  late  report  makes  mention  of  “ communities 
which,  until  quite  recently,  regarded  Christianity  with  feelings  of  intense  hatred  and 
fear.”  And  statements  like  the  following  are  common  in  accounts  of  those  times  : — 
“ The  missionaries  shared  with  the  otlier  foreign  residents  in  the  alarms  incident  to  a 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  were  sometimes  exposed  to  insult  and  even  to 
assault.” — “ The  samurai  were  intensely  hostile.” — “ The  swaggering  samurai,  armed 
with  two  swords,  cast  many  a scowling  look  at  the  hated  foreigiiens,  whom  they  would 
gladly  have  expelled  from  their  sacred  soil.” 

Writes  Mr.  Adams  (History  of  Japan,  Vol.  H.  p.  150,  note)  : “ I went  up  to  Yedo 
for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1868,  in  the  gunboat  ‘Snap,’  Lieut.  Guidon, 
with  Mr.  Satow  and  Mr.  IVirgman,  and  in  the  course  of  a long  walk  through  the 
city,  where  we  were  almost  the  only  foreigners,  we  met  a number  of  these  rollicking 
blades,  with  one  very  long  sword,  whose  rowdy  demeanor  and  angry  scowl  made  us 
glad  that  we  had  taken  our  revolvers  with  us  and  were  accompanied  by  a guard, 
though  only  of  natives.”  In  1869  the  “jo-i-ka”  (barbarian-expeller.s)  rage  was  at  its 
height.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  having  been  shut  up  for  many  days  in  his 
house  at  Kaiseijo  and  feeling  an  absolute  want  of  air  and  exercise,  Mr.  Verbeck  at  last 
ventured  out  with  two  young  pupils  of  his ; these  being  samurai  themselves,  of  course 
had  their  swords  jauntily  stuck  in  their  belts.  But  he  rvas  advised  by  native  friends 
to  call  out  four  armed  guards  be.sides  to  accompany  him,  instead  of  the  two  usually 
allotted  at  that  time  to  a foreigner  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  city  and  on  the  road 
to  Oji  he  met  a number  of  the  “ rollicking  blades  ” described  by  Mr.  ,\dams,  and  was 
decidedly  conscious  of  relief  when  lie  was  safely  home  again. 

As  late  as  1869  one  report  sets  forth  that  “ the  Government  was  at  tliat  time 
confessedly  hostile  to  Christianity.  Not  long  before,  many  hundreds  of  E.  C.  Chri.s- 
tians  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  near  Nagasaki  and  were  tlien  closely  confined 
in  prisons  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.”  And  at  a much  later  date,'  “ when  iu“ 
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qairy  was  made  ol'  the  Goyeiaor  of  Kobe  whether  a native  bookseller  would  be 
permitted  to  sell  tlic  Ihiglisb  llible,  the  reply  was  given,  that  any  Japanese  bookseller 
w)io  sold  a Jlible,  knowing  it  to  be  a llible,  would  have  to  go  to  prison.” 

Similar  passages  might  be  multqdied,  but  the  above  will  suffiec  to  show  what 
forinidable  diHiculties  had  to  be  overcome.  To  the  very  end  of  the  period  under 
j’eview,  tlie  exi)nlsion  of  the  “ outside  barbarians”  continued  to  be  the  fiivorite  theme 
of  am))itious  jiatriots.  It  was  a powerful  element  in  the  movements  which  issued  in 
bringing  about  the  Kesto ration  in  1868,  and  remained  one  of  the  expressed  motives 
of  the  early  policy  of  the  new  Government. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  bitter  feelings  just  described  were  chielly 
conspicuous  among  the  higher  and  official  classes.  The  common  people  in  town  and 
country  hardly  ever  showed  this  animosity.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  regarded 
Christianity  \vith  fear  rather  than  hatred.  Yet  tlie  early  missionaries  hardly  ever 
witnessed,  what  used  to  be  so  common  in  China,  the  frightened  running  away  and 
hiding  of  women  and  children  at  the  mere  approach  of  a foreigner.  But  the  fear  of 
Christianity  was  doubtless  ver\'  wide-spread  and  deep-seated.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
must  be  sought  in  traditioas  of  the  sore  calamities  with  which  tlie  country  was  visited 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  three  centuries  ago.  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  unrela.ved  maintenance,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  of  the  old  edict 
against  the  “ evil  sect,  called  Christians.”  Xot  only  was  this  severe  decree  to  be  seen 
on  all  the  bulletin-boards  throughout  tlie  country  until  the  fall  of  the  Shogunatc,  but 
the  -sew  Government  re-enacted  it  and  endeavored  in  part  to  enforce  it  by  persecu- 
ting native  Christians.  Soon  after  the  Eestoration,  the  standing  laws  of  the  former 
Government,  which  were  pasted  on  boards  in  certain  conspicuous  places  in  every  town 
and  village,  were  removed,  in  order  to  be  replaced  liy  those  ot  the  new  Imperial 
Government.  Among  the  new  enactments  was  the  following  : — 

“Tlie  evil  sect  called  Christians  is  strictly  proliibited.  Suspected  persons  should 
be  reported  to  the  proper  officers,  and  rewards  will  be  given.”  The  re]irescutatives 
of  tlie  several  Treaty  Bowers  rc^ieatedly  brought  the  subjects  of  the  edict  and  the 
persecutions  before  the  Government  and  made  protest  against  them,  but  for  the  time 
being  with  little  avail.  The  ground  taken  by  the  native  authorities  wasthatthc.se 
were  matters  of  internal  policy,  rvitli  whicli  foreign  diplomats  had  no  rigid  to  inter- 
fere. 

The  following  sad  story  show.s  what  native  Cliristians  had  to  endure  in  some 
parts  of  Japan  as  late  as  1871 : — Mr.  O.  II.  Ctulick,  while  at  Kobe,  had  a teacher, 
formerly  Dr.  Greene’s  teacher,  called  Ichikawa  YYino-siike.  In  the  spring  of  the 
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year  named,  this  man  and  his  wife  were  “ arrested  at  dead  of  night  and  tlirown  into 
prison.  lie  had  for  some  time  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  and  had  expres- 
sed tlie  desii’e  to  receive  baptism,  but  had  not  been  baptized.  His  wife  was  not  then 
regarded  as  a Christian.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  liis  release ; but  neithei 
the  private  rcrpiests  of  tlie  missionaries,  nor  the  kindly  offices  of  the  American  Con- 
sul, nor  even  those  of  the  American  Minister  availed  anything.  Even  his  place  of 
coalinement  was  not  known  at  the  time.  It  was  at  length  learned  that  he  had  been 
confined  in  Kyoto  and  tliat  he  died  on  Kov.  25th,  1872.  His  wife  was  shortly  after- 
Avarils  released.  81ie  is  now  a member  of  the  Reinanzaka  Church  in  Tokyo.” 

It  is  .supijosod  by  many  that  the  people’s  fear  and  hatred  of  Christianity  were 
confined,  as  their  object,  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Probably  such  came  to  be  the  case 
at  a later  date  ; but  it  was  by  no  means  so  during  the  earlier  years.  The  more  intel- 
ligent and  official  classes  soon  discovered,  perhaps  partly  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
Protestant  missionaries,  tliat,  politically,  Protestantism  was  less  to  be  feared  than 
either  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  religion.  The  significance  of  the  anti-Roman  excite- 
ment which  latterly  moved  the  whole  of  the  newly  created  German  Em)ure  and 
eventually  took  form  in  the  so-called  “ I''alk  Laws,”  was  not  unappreciated  by  leading- 
men  here.  A certain  man  in  authority  probably  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  of 
his  class,  when  he  was  heard  to  say  •’  “I  like  the  Protc.stants  better  than  the  Roman- 
ists; not  that  I have  examined  their  doctrines;  but  Prote.stant  missionaries  don’t 
look  and  act  as  if  they  were  going  to  swallow  us  up,  country  and  all.”  But  the 
Buddhists,  as  late  as  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  made  no  such  distinctions  in  favoi 
of  Protestantism.  Air.  Adams  in  his  History  of  Japan  (Vol.  II.  p.  144)  notices  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '■  Tales  of  Nagasaki : The  Story  of  the  Evil  Doctrine.”  It  is  the 
work  of  some  Buddhist  priests  publislicd  in  1SC8,  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Aston  of  the  British  Civil  Service.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  also  appeared  in 
“ Good  News,”  New  York,  1858,  the  two  religions  are  compared  and  Protestantism 
held  up  to  execration  quite  as  much  as  Romanism.  The  authoi's  say  : “ Compared 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  this  (Protestantism)  is  a veiy  cunning  doctrine 
indeed  ; although  they  try  to  make  out  that  there  is  nothing  abominable  in  it,  they 
are  really  foxes  of  the  same  hole,  and  it  is  really  more  injurious  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  Doctrine.”  “Tlie  Jesus  Doctrine  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
(Protestantism  and  Catholicism)  are  the  same  in  origin  and  merely  branches  of  one 
tree.”  “The  Roman  Catholic  religion  proselytizes  from  the  middle  down  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  Prote.stant  religion  chiefly  proselytizes  those 
of  higher  position  rather  than  those  of  the  middle  class.”  In  the  same  pamphlet  Mr. 
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find  ^Irs.  Verl)ct'k  fire  mentioned  in  this  wise  : “ As  tlie  llom-.in  Catliolic  religion 

Imd  spread  so  widely,  it  behooved  those  of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  to  take  their 
measures  to  increase  tlie  circle  of  their  sect  also.  A person  called  Maria,  wife  of  one 
Verbeek,  a priest  of  Jesus,  left  iier  child  at  the  breast  and  went  to  China  in  a steamer. 
She  went  fis  ffir  as  Slmngliai  and  Ilong  Kong  for  the  purpose  of  getting  priests  resid- 
ing there  to  come  with  her  to  .Japan.” 

Having  made  reference  to  political  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  that  this  period  was  throughout  one  of  intense  political  excitement  and 
commotion,  since  it  embniced  the  closing  years  of  the  old  righne,  during  which 
the  Revolution  of  1808  was  contrived  and  finally  achieved,  as  well  as  the  early  years 
under  the  restored  Imperial  rule.  The  state  of  afJiiirs,  on  the  whole,  was  not  very 
unlike  what  has  been  witnessed  in  great  revolutionary  eras  in  other  lands;  it  could 
not  well  be  favorable  to  the  quiet  and  peaceable  work  of  evangelization.  Yef,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  breaking  loose  from  ancestral  traditions  and  the  very  subver- 
sion of  the  old  tbundfitions  of  society,  prepared  this  naturally  receptive  people  in  a 
remarkable  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel. 

As  regards  the  religious  and  monil  situation,  the  missionaries  found  the  minds  of 
this  people  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  Shintoism 
exerted  little  or  no  religious  influence.  Among  certain  classes  a good  deal  of  a kind 
of  agnostic  skeiRicism  prevailed.  There  was  little  in  the  outward  practice  of  Japan- 
ese paganism  that  would  shock  a foreigner  by  its  cruelty  or  atrocity, — nothing,  for 
instance,  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  Indian  Suttee  or  the  riles  of  Juggernaut.  More 
than  by  di.sagreeable  peculiarities  of  the  prevailing  idolatries,  ivere  new  comers  struck 
with  the  gross  immorality  of  the  peojile.  In  certain  directions  the  most  astounding 
moral  callousness  and  blindness  were  evinced.  The  gener.al  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
people  manifested  itself  most  consjiicuou.sh’^  in  two  features  : in  the  absence  of  truth- 
fulness, together  with  the  presence  of  all  its  obnoxious  contrarie.s,  and  in  a general 
ignorance  of  the  commonest  ethics  concerning  the  reflation  of  the  sexes,  with  perhaps 
the  one  exception  that  a wife  should  be  faithful  to  her  husband.  "With  reference  to 
this  general  subject,  many  painful  and  disgusting  spectacles  were  unavoidably  wit- 
nessed by  many  of  the  older  missionaries,  in  town  and  country,  in  the  shops  and  by 
the  wayside.  Gn  the  other  hand,  amid  the  general  wreck  of  morals,  many  pleasing 
remains  of  the  original  divine  workmanship  w'ere  also  met  with.  Among  these  m.ay 
be  mentioned  many  instances  of  warm  family  aflection,  of  genuine  kindness,  and  of 
real  synqiathy,  honesty,  and  .faithfulness,  the  general  peaceableness  of  the  common 
peoide,  and  the  politeness  and  suavity  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  down  to  the 
lowest  classes. 
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Looking  at  idoliitry  and  irntnorallty  in  the  light  of  obstacles  to  the  reception  and 
si>read  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  it  is  probably  quite  sale  to  say  that  tlie  latter  will 
prove  to  be  the  more  tenacious  and  formidable  of  the  two. 

Nothing  has  so  far  been  said  of  the  involuntary  confinement  of  the  missionaries  In 
their  work  to  the  few  open  ports.  This  hindrance  was  less  keenly  felt  in  the  early  years 
than  it  is  now  ; for  without  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  wdthout  qualified  native 
helpers,  and  without  books,  Bibles,  and  tracts  to  distribute,  extensive  country  work  was 
not  practicable  even  if  the  country  had  otherwise  been  accessible.  However,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  the  want  of  liberty  in  this  respect  was  felt  to  be  a serious 
disadvantage. 

In  presence  of  the  circumstances  now  described,  the  important  questions  arise;  AVhat 
could  missionaries  do  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  they  had  been  commissioned  to 
accomplish  ? What  real  missionary  work  conld  they  do  ? Had  it  not  been  i>remalure  to 
send  them  out  so  early  ? Such  questions  did  come  before  Boards  and  Churches  in  America 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  early  missions.  It  seems  that,  in  at  least  one  section  of 
the  Christian  community  in  the  United  States,  serious  donbts  were  at  one  time  enter- 
tained as  to  the  expediency  of  having  sent  missionaries  to  a but  partially  opened  country. 
These  doubts  made  themselves  lieard  in  public  and  called  forth  an  excellent  letter  from 
a returned  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins.  In  replying  to-day  to  the  qiie.stion, — what 
could  missionaries  do  in  tho.se  early  times?— I cannot  do  better  than  here  Insert  Mr. 
Liggins’  carefully  prej)arcd  letter.  It  appeared  originally  in  the  “Spirit  of  Missions,” 
New  York  ; then  in  the  “ News  of  the  Churches  and  Journal  of  Missions,”  Augu.st,  1861. 
It  is  a special  merit  of  Mr.  Liggins’  letter  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  missions,  and  is  therefore  uninllnenced  by  later  events  and  aspects  of 
their  work. 


Mn,  -Liggins’  LETrEit. 

" As  some  persons,  because  Japan  is  not  open  to  missionary  labours  to  tlie  extent, 
tliey  wish  it  was,  speak  as  if  it  were  not  opened  at  all,  it  seems  necessary  to  state  what 
missionaries  can  do  at  the  present  time  in  that  country. 

“ 1.  They  can  procure  native  books  and  native  teachers,  by  which  to  acquire  the 
language,  and  of  course  the  acquisition  of  the  language  i.s,  daring  the  first  few  years,  a 
principal  [lart  of  tlreir  duty. 

“ 2,  They  can,  as  they  are  able,  prepare  philological  w'orks,  to  enable  subsequent 
missionaries  and  otlters  to  acquire  the  language  with  much  less  labour  and  in  much  less 
time  than  they  themselves  have  to  give  to  it,  and  each,  in  tlie  course  of  a few  years, 
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may  make  liis  contribution  towards  a complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
J apanese  language. 

“ 3.  Tliey  can  furnish  the  Japanese,  who  are  anxious  to  learn  English,  with  suitable 
books  in  that  language,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  social  and  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  races. 

“ 4.  They  can  disjtose  by  sale  of  a large  number  of  the  Itistorical.  geographical,  and 
scientific  works  prepared  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  China. 

“Faithful  histories  of  C'hrLstian  countries  tend  to  disarm  prejudice,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  religion  of  the  Bible  ; while  works  on  true  science  are  very  useful  in  a country 
where  astrology,  geomancy,  and  many  false  teachings  on  scientific  subjects  generally,  are 
so  interwoven  with  their  religious  lieliefs. 

“ ir.  Tliey  can  sell  the  Scriptures,  and  religious  books  and  tracts,  in  the  C'hine'e 
language,  and  thus  engage  in  (/ii-ect  missionary  work.  As  books  in  this  language  are 
understood  by  every  educated  Japanese,  and  a.s  the  sale  of  them  is  jirovided  for  by  an 
article  of  the  treaty,  we  have  here  a very  available  means  of  at  once  conveying  religious 
truth  to  the  minds  of  the  Japanese. 

“ d.  They  can,  by  their  Christian  work  and  conversation,  by  acts  of  ’jenevoleuce  to 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  bs'  kindness  and  conrte.sy  to  all,  weaken  and  dispel  the  preju- 
dices against  them,  and  convince  the  observant  Japanese  that  true  Christianity  is  some- 
tb.Ing  very  diflerent  from  what  intriguing  Jesuits  oi  former  days,  and  unprincipled 
traders  and  jirofane  sailors  of  the  present  day,  wmuld  lead  them  to  think  it  is. 

“ Liring  epistles  of  Christianity  are  as  much  needed  in  Japan  as  written  ones ; and  it 
would  be  very  sad  if  either  were  withheld  through  a mistaken  idea  that  .Japan  ‘is  not 
open  to  mi.ssionary  labor.’ 

“Just  after  the  signing  of  the  Treatie.',  the  statement  of  some  was, — ‘ Japan  is  fully 
opened  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.’  This  the  writer  opposed  at  the  time  as  contrary 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  ; and  he  has  now  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  equally  erroneous 
to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  it  is  not  opened  at  all.  What  the  writer  has  said  on  the 
subject  is  not  the  result  of  hearsay,  or  of  a flying  visit  to  Japan,  but  of  an  experience  in 
the  work  during  the  ten  months  that  he  resided  in  the  country.  This  experience 
convinces  him,  that  if  missionaries  faithfully  embrace  the  openings  which  there  are 
already,  others  will  speedily  be  made ; and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  ‘ Japan  is  fully  opened  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.’ 

“But  perhaps  it  maybe  asked,  ‘Is  it  not  still  a law  that  a native  who  professes 
Christianity  shall  be  p it  to  death  ?’  To  this  an  affirmative  answer  must  lie  given  : but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  another  law  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  which  declared 
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tl.al  any  Japanese  who  returned  to  his  native  country,  after  having  been  for  any  cause 
whatever,  in  any  foreign  country,  should  be  put  to  death.  As  this  latter  law,  though 
unrepealed,  is  not  executed,  so  it  is  believed  that  the  law  against  professing  Christianity 
will  in  like  manner  not  be  enforced: 

“ In  conversing  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  United  States’  Minister  at  Yedo,  on  this 
subject,  he  stated  that  he  had  used  every  endeavour  to  have  this  obnoxious  law  repealed, 
but  without  success  ; a principal  reason  being  that  the  Government  feared  that  it  would 
form  a pretext  for  the  old  conservative  party  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  again 
get  into  power. 

“ ‘T  do  not  believe,’  said  Mr.  Harris,  ‘after  all  that  the  other  Foreign  Ministers 
and  myself  have  said  on  the  subject,  that  this  law'  will  ever  be  enforced  ; but  if  it 
should  be,  even  in  a single  instance,  there  will  come  such  an  earnest  protest  from 
myself  and  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  other  Western  Powers,  that  there  will  not  likely 
be  a repetition  of  it.’ 

“ The  non-repeal  of  this  law',  therefore,  while  it  is  a matter  of  regret,  is  neverthe- 
less not  to  be  adduced  as  a proof  that  Japan  is  still  closed  to  missionary  effort,  but 
only  as  a reason  for  a prudent  course  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries. 

“Hoping  that  the  Foreign  Committee,  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Church 
generally  will  continue  to  give  a generous  support  to  the  Mission  in  Japan,  I remain, 
reverend  and  dear  brother,  faithfullj'  yours  in  the  Lord.” 

Thus  Mr.  Liggins  wrote  in  1S61.  As,  however,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  native 
prejudices  and  feara  gradually  subsided,  the  sphere  of  the  missionaries’  opportunities 
W'as  much  enlarged,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Several  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  engaged  as  instructors  in  the  public  schools ; students  could  be 
induced  to  live  at  the  homes  of  the  missionaries  ; schools  established  and  conducted 
on  a Christian  basis,  could  be  opened  ; Bible-classes  could  be  formed,  and  even  strictly 
religious  meetings,  more  or  less  well  attended,  held  at  tlie  houses  of  missionaries  and 
private  individuals ; and  the  people  generally  came  to  be  in  a great  measure  acces- 
sible with  relation  to  various  directly  evangelistic  efforts. 

But,  in  coming  now  to  an  enumeration  of  the  actual  results  of  the  labor  of  the 
first  missionary  period  we  are  met,  at  the  outset,  with  a peculiar  difficulty ; for  the 
first  point  to  be  stated,  though  of  paramount  impu-tance,  cannot  be  either  accurately 
measured  or  expressed  in  precise  terms,  because  it  is  of  an  entirely  moral  nature.  It 
is  this : — 

1.  The  Protestant  Missionaries,  as  a body,  had  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people.  That  the  people’s  minds  had  become  genei-ally  liberalized,  that  their 
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prejudices  had  been  removed,  and  that  their  excessive  timidity  had  given  place  to  a 
desire  to  associate  with  foreigners,  were  results  to  the  production  of  which  many  non- 
missionary factors  had  co-opeiated.  But  this  gaining  of  the  people’s  confidence  was 
a consequence,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  the  patient  labor,  the  Christian  character 
and  conduct,  and  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  This,  too,  was  the 
case,  to  a large  extent,  wfith  reference  to  the  measure  of  confidence  and  liberty  w’hich 
the  Government  had,  in  latter  yeans,  accorded  to  Protestant  missionaries  in  their 
labors  among  the  people  in  tow'n  and  country.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  authorities  was  the  task  to  be  performed  before  any  further  progress,  except 
in  merely  literary  pursuits,  could  be  hoped  for.  If  missions  had  been  introduced  into 
this  country  five  or  ten  years  later  than  they  were,  the  first  laborers  then  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  to  enter  the  small  end  of 
the  wedge  at  this  very  point. 

2.  The  people  no  longer  regarded  Christianity  with  the  horror  and  aversion  of 
former  years,  but  rather  with  more  or  less  of  respect  and  interest.  Among  certain 
classes  even  a spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awrakened.  This  change  followed  in  close 
connection  wdth  the  first  point  stated,  if  not  in  natural  sequence  of  it,  the  nature  of 
Christianity  being  naturally  identified  by  the  Japanese  with  the  character  and  lives 
of  those  w'ho  had  come  to  bear  it  to  them. 

3.  Many  thousands  of  volumes  of  Chinese  Bibles  and  other  Christian  literature 
had  been  circulated.  These  were  mostly  obtained  from  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
London  Mission  Presses  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  The  faithful  authors  of  this 
literature  were  little  aware  that,  while  w'orking  for  the  salvation  of  China,  they  had 
been,  as  it  were,  writing  with  a double-pointed  pen  and  working  for  Japan  as  W'ell. 
They  had  unwittingly  been  doing  a work  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  was  to 
be  twice  blessed.  The  sale  of  these  books  was  very  suitable  employment  for  begin- 
ners, since  it  could  be  done  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language.  At 
Nagasaki,  on  one  occasion,  a shipment  of  four  large  cases  of  these  books  was  purchas- 
ed and  paid  for,  in  bulk,  as  it  arrived.  At  Yokohama,  and  later  in  Tokyo  also,  the 
demand  for  Chinese  Christian  literature  was  so  great,  that  Mr.  Can-others,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission,  found  it  expedient  to  establish  a Book  Depository  in  the  latter 
place.  Several  agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  books  had  also  been  established  at  other 
places.  Among  the  books  in  great  demand  from  the  first  and  eminently  useful,  Dr^ 
Martin’s  “ Evidences  of  Christianity  ” deserves  special  notice. 

4.  The  Japanese  language  had  been  diligently  studied  and  to  a good  extent 
mastered,  so  as  to  enable  the  missionaries  to  converse  freely  with  the  natives,  hold 
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EiLle-classes,  teach  and  preach  as  occasion  offered,  and  undertake  translations  and  the 
production  of  a Christian  literature. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  language  was,  in  those  early 
years,  a work  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  largely  a labor  of  exploration 
and  discovery,  unassisted  by  the  many  guides  and  helps  the  student  of  to  day  finds  him- 
self supplied  with. 

5.  Much  useful  literary  work  had  been  done.  The  writer  regrets  not  having  at 
hand  all  the  data  for  this  department.  He  can,  therefore,  give  the  most  important 
productions  only. 

Mr.  Liggins,  during  his  brief  sojourn  of  only  ten  months  at  Nagasaki,  prepared 
and  published  a useful  little  book,  entitled  “One  Thousand  Familiar" Phrases  in 
English  and  Romanized  Jajjanese.”  It  was  the  translation  of  a similar  work  in  Chinese. 
A few  copies  of  the  second  edition.  New  York,  1867,  are  extant. 

In  1863,  Dr.  S.  E.  Brown  published  a similar  work,  with  the  kana  writing  sup- 
plied ; and  subsecpiently  his  “ Mastery  System.”  Both  of  these  books  have  been  exten- 
sively used  by  beginners,  native  as  well  as  foreign. 

The  year  1867  witnessed  the  publication  of  by  far  the  most  important  literary 
production  of  the  missionary  body,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn’s  “ Japanese-English  and  English- 
Japanese  Dictionary.”  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  persevering  and  scholarly  labor. 
The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  in  1872  the  author  brought  out  the  second 
edition,  which  is  now  in  every  Japanese  student’s  hands.  In  order  to  render  the 
Dictionary  more  portable  and  convenient  in  size,  Dr.  Hepburn  also  issued  an  abridged 
Romanized  edition  of  the  same  in  1873. 

In  1867  Dr.  Hepburn  also  published  the  first  religious  tract,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  more,  prepared  by  him  and  others. 

6.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  well  initiated  and  under  way  befora 
the  close  of  this  period. 

Of  the  older  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  those  of  Doctors  Gutzlatf, 
Bettelheim  and  S.  W.  Williams,  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  their  early  existence 
testifies  to  the  Christian  zeal  and  industr}’^  of  these  worthy  men. 

The  first  Book  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  .lapanese  since  the  re-opening  of 
the  country  in  1859,  was  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  tiauslated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Goble,  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission.  This  was  published  in  1871. 

In  1865  and  1866,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  prepared  first  drafts  of  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament ; but  all  his  manuscripts  unfortunately  perished  in  the  fire  of  his  house 
in  1867. 
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Dr.  Hepburn  had  already  begun,  if  not  finished,  his  first  translation  of  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  John,  when,  in  1867,  he,  together  with  Mr.  Ballagh  and'  Mr.  Thompson, 
undertook  and  finished  a first  draft  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Early  in  1872,  Dr.  S. 
E.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hepburn  commenced  the  revision  of  this  version,  to  prepare  it  for 
publication.  But  before  it  was  finished.  Dr.  Hepburn  left  .Japan  for  the  United  States 
via  Europe.  Mr.  Thompson  subsequently,  took  Dr.  Hepburn’s  place  in  this  work  and 
with  Dr.  Brown  carried  it  to  completion.  Tills  book,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was 
printed  in  the  following  year  (1873). 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1871,  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hepburn  had  also  revised  the  latter’s 
translation  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John.  The  first  edition  of  these  two  Books 
appeared  in  1872.  * 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  above  succinct  account  of  this  work  quite  fails 
adequately  to  show  the  amount  of  persevering  and  faithful  labor  expended  upon  it  by 
the  translators.  In  the  wide  circulation  the  product  of  their  work  now  enjoys,  they 
have  the  best  satisfaction  that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  taken  in  hand,  but  the  further  progress 
of  this  work  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period.  But  before  the  close  of  1872,  an 
important  event  took  place  in  connection  with  this  work.  In  order  to  devise  means  for 
expediting  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  call  forth  an  active 
interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  all  the  missionaries  then  in  the  country , a Convention  was 
called,  to  meet  at  Yokohama  on  September  20th.  The  several  members  who  attended 
this  Convention  W'ere  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  the  Rev.  D.  Thompson,  C.  Can-others,  H. 
Loomis,  and  E.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  ; tlie  Eev.  Dr.  S.  E.  Brown,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  C.  H.  H.  Wolff,  and  H.  Stout,  of  tire  Reformed  Mission  ; the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  O.  H.  Gulick,  J.  D.  Davis,  J.  C.  Berry,  M.  D.,  and  the  Eev.  M.  L. 
Gordon,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Board’s  Mission ; and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  acting 
consular  chaplain  in  Y'okohama.  The  Rev.  H.  Burnside,  of  the  Church  Mission, 
Nagasaki,  communicated  with  the  Convention.  Upon  invitation  the  Eev.  R.  Nelson,  of 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  of  Shanghai,  sat  with  the  convention ; also 
Capt.  J.  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  W.  St.  G.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  Elders  of 
the  Union  Churches  of  Y’okohama  and  Y'edo  (Tokyo),  and  the  Elder  of  the  Native 
Church,  were  constituted  members  and  sat  with  the  convention.  Mrs.  Pruyn,  Miss 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Piereon,  Miss  Kidder,  and  the  wives  of  the  married  missionaries  also 
attended. 

The  Convention  adopted  resolutions,  among  others,  to  the  efiect  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Committee,  to  “ consist  of  one  member  from  each  Mission  desirous  of  co- 
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operating  in  this  work,”  for  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese 
language,  be  recommended ; also  “ that  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 
and  the  English  Church  Mission,  and  Pere  J^icolai  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  being  repre- 
rented  in  this  Convention,  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  constituting  this  Committee  ” upon 
the  proposed  plan.  “ The  secretaries  of  the  Convention  were  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  informing 
them  of  the  action  of  this  Convention  and  transmitting  to  them  a copy  of  the  above 
resolutions.” 

In  accordance  with  this  action  the  “ Yokohama  Translation  Committee,”  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  was  eventually  organized.  Its  first  members  were  Dr.  S.  E.  Brown  of 
the  Keformed  Mission,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  Dr.  D.  C. 
Greene  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.’s  Mission.  Afterwards  Dr.  E.  S.Maclay  of  the  Methodist 
Mission,  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  of  the  Baptist  Mission  (during  a period  of  eighteen  months 
only),  the  Eev.  H.  Burnside  and  J.  Piper  of  the  Church  Mission,  and  the  Eev.  W.  B. 
Wright  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospiel  joined  the  Committee.  The 
commencement  of  the  regular  sessions  of  this  Committee  and  a full  notice  of  its  valuable 
work,  belong  to  the  following  period. 

The  expense  of  printing  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
was  defrayed  by  Dr.  Elliot,  a resident  of  Yokohama.  Mr.  J.  Imbrie  Miller,  C.  E.,  at 
that  time  in  India,  contributed  the  funds  for  printing  the  Gospel  of  John.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  Bible  translation,  took 
an  active  interest  in  it,  donating  Chinese  Scriptures,  contributing  towards  the  support  of 
some  of  the  native  assistants,  and  supplying  some  of  the  missionary  societies  with  funds 
“ as  solicited  ” or  “ the  circumstances  required.” 

7.  Much  dispensary  work  had  been  done.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Kanagawa, 
besides  his  other  labors.  Dr.  Hepburn  had  opened  a dispensary,  which  found  favor  with 
the  people,  until  the  authorities  forbade  them  to  go  to  it.  Finally  it  was  found  expedi- 
ent to  close  it.  After  the  DoctoPs  removal  to  Yokohama  at  the  close  of  1862,  he  again 
established  a dispensary  there.  This,  with  brief  temporary  intermissions,  he  continued 
till  1878.  Thousands  of  poor  sufierers  were  there  relieved  of  their  ailments,  while  their 
spiritual  needs  were  at  the  same  time  attended  to,  in  several  cases,  with  the  happiest 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  benevolent  purpose  in  this  work  also  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  final  removal  of  the  people’s  bitter  opposition  to  Christian- 
ity. This  department  received  a great  extension  in  connection  with  several  of  the 
missions  during  the  following  years. 

8.  Although  the  large  schools  and  seminaries  now  'flourishing  at  the  several 
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stations  sprang  up  sonievvliat  later,  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  had  not  been 
neglected. 

During  her  brief  sojourn  at  Kanagawa,  Mrs.  Hepburn  taught  a cla  .s  of  Kvc  little 
boys.  Many  of  the  earlier  missionaries  liad  individuals  and  small  classes  studying 
English  and  other  branches  at  their  hou.ses,  in  not  a few  cases  with  very  good  results. 
A number  of  them,  also,  had  from  time  to  time  been  engaged  as  instructors  in  local  and 
Government  schools.  This  latter  was  not,  however,  from  a strictly  missionary  point  of 
view,  a profitable  employment  for  missionaries,  and  probably  none  would  have  engaged 
in  it  long,  if  more  direct  missionary  work  had  been  practicable  at  the  time.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  the  opening  of  the  Kumamoto  school  in  1872,  though  not 
under  any  missionary  society,  deserves  mention.  Capt.  Janes,  a graduate  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  invited  by  tlie  prince  of  Higo,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  to  open  a school  at  Kumamoto,  the  capital 
of  Higo.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  American  Board’s  Mission  makes  mention  of  the 
fruits  of  Capt.  Janes’  work,  under  the  head  of  “ Special  Helps,”  in  the  following 
terms : — “ The  preparing  of  a class  of  young  men  by  Capt.  Janes  in  Kumamoto,  and 
he  breaking  up  of  that  school  just  sa  our  school  in  Kyoto  was  ready  to  receive  them, 
the  consequent  graduation  of  our  first  class  .so  much  earlier  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  and  the  bringing  of  so  large  a number  of  young  men  of  marked  ability, 
well  equipped,  earnest,  and  strong,  into  the  work,  as  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers,  and 
editors,  has  been  a special  providence  for  which  we  must  be  profoundly  grateful.” 

The  first  school  which  deserves  the  name  of  a distinctly  missionary  institute  was 
that  begun  by  Mr,  Carrothers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Tokyo  in  1869.  Its  beginning  w.as  on  a small  scale,  but  in  1872  it  had  grown  into  a 
useful  institution,  producing  abiding  results. 

Comparatively  more  had  been  done  for  female  education.  In  1867  Mr.s.  Hepburn 
began  this  work,  now  grown  to  such  large  proportions,  by  forming  a little  class  for  girls 
and  boys  at  Yokohama.  She  continued  to  teach  it  until  1870.  In  Tokyo,  too,  Mrs. 
Carrothers  h.ad  begun  a small  girls’  school  in  1869,  which  by  the  end  of  1872  had  grown 
into  a prosperous  institution.  Miss  Kidder,  on  her  arrival  in  1869,  accompanied  Dr.  S. 
K.  Brown  and  family  to  Niigata.  Dr.  Brown  had  been  called  thither  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department  as  instructor  in  the  Niigata  school.  On  Miss  Kidder’s  return  to 
Yokohama  in  1870,  she  commenced  to  teach  a small  number  of  girls,  transferred  to  her 
by  ^Irs.  Hepburn,  whose  prupils  they  had  been  till  that  time,  and  soon  afterwards  oj)ened 
a girl’s  school  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Oye,  the  Governor  of  the  port.  This  school, 
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before  the  close  of  1872,  numbered  twenty-two  pupils.  These  faithful  beginnings  soon 
produced  good  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  a few  of  the  pupils,  and  eventually  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  leading  girl’s  schools,  the  “ Isaac  Ferris 
Seminary,”  at  Yohohama. 

The  good  work  of  Mr’s.  Pruyn  and  the  ladies  of  the  “ American  Mission  Home,” 
so  prominent  in  this  department,  has  already  been  noticed. 

Several  of  our  native  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  a number  of  Christian 
daughters,  wives  and  mothers  received  their  first  instructioirs  at  the  houses  of  the 
early  missionaries  and  at  the  several  schools  here  mentioned.  For  these  blessed  fruits 
we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful.  But  besides  these,  among  other  happy  results, 
were  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  education  generally,  the  introduction  of  the 
superior  methods  used  in  American  schools,  and  the  elevation  of  women  to  a vastly 
higher  level  than  had  been  accorded  them  heretofore.  These  various  improvements 
have  made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  country,  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  society 
generally. 

9.  The  foreign  communities  in  various  parts  of  Japan  had  been  regularly  sup- 
plied with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  all  the  Christian  ordinances.  The 
missionaries  also  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  union  and  other 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  among  the  foreign  population.  The  building  of  foreign 
churches  at  tlie  several  open  ports,  too,  was  much  furthered  by  the  eflbrts  of  the 
missionaries. 

10.  Many  earnest  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  salvation  of  this  nation  and 
the  divine  blessing  upon  the  means  thereto  had,  during  those  early  years,  been 
offered  up  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

An  interesting  incident,  with  relation  to  this,  should  be  specially  noticed  here. 
It  is  particularly  mentioned,  among  others,  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the  following  terms  : — “ The  commence- 
ment of  the  Society’s  Mission  in  Japan  was  closely  connected  with  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  who  entered  the  field,  immediately  after 
the  first  Treaty  Ports  were  opened.  Some  of  these  pioneer  brethren,  after  several 
years  of  preparation  for  vrork  and  patient  waiting  for  openings,  met  in  A'okaliama,  at 
the  beginning  of  1866,  for  united  prayer,  and  in  view  of  their  .special  circumstances, 
agreed  to  invite  the  Lord’s  people  in  other  lands  to  make  special  and  earnest  prayer 
for  Japan.  The  address  they  issued  was  published  in  the  C.  M.  Intelligencer 
for  June  of  that  year,  and  was  the  means  of  creating  much  interest  in  Japan 
amongst  the  friends  of  the  Society.  Hot  only  w?.s  the  call  to  prayer  heartily 
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responded  to  by  many,  but  within  a year  an  anonymous  donation  of  £4,000,  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a Special  Fund  for  Japan,  was  received.  A year  later.  He  who  had 
given  the  means  gave  the  Society  its  first  'Japan  missionary — the  Eev.  G.  Ensor — 
who  was  designated  to  the  work  as  the  first  Protestant  missionary  from  Christian 
England  to  Japan.” 

The  address  thus  referred  to  was  prepared  and  circulated  seventeen  years  ago,  in 
the  middle  of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  It  sets  forth,  with  much  detail, 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  work  at  that  time.  This  gives  the 
address  a permanent  value  and  a claim  to  be  inserted  here. 

“ Yokohama,  Japan,  14th  Jan.,  186G, 

“ Brethren  in  Christ  : 

“ A little  company  of  believers  of  several  natic^ialities  residing  here,  have  for 
the  last  seven  days  been  observing  the  concert  for  prayer  with  you  of  other  lands, 
and  whilst  assembled  this  evening  to  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  this 
heathen  nation,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  appoint  a committee  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  God’s  people  throughout  the  world,  asking  their  prayers  in  a special  manner 
for  Japan. 

“ In  order  that  the  ground  of  this  request  may  be  better  understood,  permit  us 
succinctly  to  state  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  here  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  now  Protestant  missionaries  representing  three  or  four  branches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country.  Two  of  these  are  at  Nagasaki  and  the  remain- 
der at  this  port.  Most  of  these  have  been  here  since  1859,  or  more  than  six  years. 

They  see  marked  changes  in  many  things  since  their  arrival. 

“ At  first  the  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  led  them,  for 
5ome  time,  frequently  to  send  posses  of  officers  to  the  houses  of  the  missionaries, 
ostensibly  as  friends  calling  upon  friends,  but  really  as  spies,  to  find  out  for  what 
object  these  non-trading  people  had  come  to  Japan.  But  for  more  than  three  years 
past,  such  domiciliary  visits  have  entirely  ceased.  The  first  decisive  symptom  of  the 
abatement  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  the  sending  of  about  a 
dozen  young  men  of  rank  from  Yedo  to  Kanagawa  to  be  taught  English  by  one  of  the 
missionaries.  More  recently  the  Governors  of  Nagasaki  and  of  this  place  authorized 
schools  to  be  opened  for  a similar  purpose  under  their  auspices,  and  the  Protestant 
missionaries  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  them.  One  missionary  at  Nagasaki  has, 
during  the  last  year,  devoted  three  or  four  hours  a day  to  the  school  there.  The 
school  at  Yokohama  has  over  fifty  members,  and  for  more  than  two.  years  past,  three 
and  sometimes  four  of  the  missionaries  have  been  engaged  in  it,  teaching  an  hour  or 
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two  each  day.  A large  supply  of  American  school-books  has  been  imported  by  the 
Governor  for  this  school,  and  the  teachers  have  in  no  wise  been  restricted  as  to  the 
manner  or  matter  of  their  teaching.  Through  the  use  of  these  foreign  school-books 
more  or  less  of  Christian  trutli  is  almost  daily  brought  into  contact  with  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  and  has  been  freely  made  the  subject  of  explanation  and  remark  in  classes. 
The  effect  of  this  is  manifest  in  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  the  pupils  make 
inquiries,  and  seek  information  on  religious  subjects,  and  in  the  frequent  expression 
given  to  Christian  facts  and  doctrines  in  their  school  exercise.  Four  years  ago,  when 
copies  of  a book  entitled  the  ‘ Christian  Reader,’  were  bought  of  a missionary  by 
some  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  learn  English,  they  at  once  erased  the  word 
‘ Christian  ’ from  the  title  page  and  cover,  for  fear  that  it  would  be  noticed  by 
others  and  bring  them  into  trouble.  Now  a considerable  number  of  those  who  have 
been  under  instruction  have  purchased  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  their  own  use. 
In  the  school-rooms  and  in  our  houses  there  is  no  reluctance  to  speak,  and  many  do 
speak  from  day  to  day,  of  God,  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  no 
longer  uttered  with  bated  breath.  Some  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  also  have  in- 
teresting classes  of  Japanese  boys  under  their  instruction  in  English,  with  great 
success. 

“ A medical  missionary  has  a dispensary  thronged  with  patients  from  day  to  day, 
where  the  Ten  Commandments  and  passages  of  Scripture  in  Japanese  are  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  read  by  the  patients. 

“ Again,  the  Gorojiu  or  Council  of  State  at  Yedo  is  now  making  arrangements  to 
erect  extensive  buildings  in  that  city,  for  a school  in  which  some  hundred  young  men 
of  the  higher  class  are  to  be  taught  in  an  English  and  a French  department,  and  the 
Protestant  missionaries  have  been  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  former.  These 
facts  will  enable  you  to  see  to  what  extent  the  Japanese  have  come  to  repose  con- 
adence  in  the  missionaries.  Meantime  the  members  of  the  several  missions  have 
Applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Japanese,  endeavoring  to  make  their  labors  in  this 
direction  available  to  those  w'ho  may  come  after  them,  by  publishing  works  for  this 
purpose,  and  a Japanese-English  Dictionary  containing  some  40,000  words  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  for  a good  while  past  been 
at  work  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  by  a few  months  of  cooperative 
labor  they  would  be  ready  to  publish  at  least  the  four  Gospels  in  Japanese. 

“ Contrary  to  the  general  expectations,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Japanese 
generally  do  not  entertain  a feeling  of  hostility  to  foreigners,  nor  are  they  bigoted  in 
religious  matters.  They  even  pride  themselves  upon  being  less  stiff,  and  more 
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liberal  in  the  latter  respect  than  the  Chinese.  Those  who  belong  to  the  class  called 
samurai,  who  alone  are  eligible  to  civil  or  militarv  office,  manifest  much  eagerness  to 
gain  a knowledge  of  Western  languages,  sciences,  and  arts.  Some  of  those  who  have 
been  or  are  now  studying  English  are  in  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  the  missionaries’ 
houses,  in  groups  of  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  seven,  to  read  the  English  Bible, 
preferring  this  to  the  study  of  school-books.  These  intelligent  young  men  frequently 
express  their  earnest  desire  that  the  day  may  soon  come,  when  all  their  countrymen 
shall  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  free  political  institutions  of  which  they  are 
the  basis.  They  despise  the  Buddhist  creed  and  the  Buddhist  priest. 

“ One  of  the  first  teacher’s  employed  by  the  missionaries  in  1860  recently  died  in 
the  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  be  with  Jesus.  He  had,  at  his  own  request,  been 
baptized  in  his  own  house  and  in  the  presence  of  his  owir  family,  with  their  full 
consent.  Thus  the  first  fruit  of  the  gospel  in  Japan,  at  least  in  our  time,  has  been 
gathered  into  the  garner  of  God. 

“ Here,  then,  we  are,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  heathen  population,  estimated 
by  .themselves  to  number  32,000,000,  and  you  may  ask,  ‘ what  hinders  the  Gospel 
from  being  freely  and  publicly  preached  ?’  This  is  the  question  that  presses  us  at  this 
moment,  and  urges  us  to  ask  your  prayei-s  for  this  people. 

“ This  Government  is  in  some  respects  a strong  one.  In  consequence  of  what 
occurred  with  the  Jesuits  and  monks  of  former  times,  it  took  the  most  stringent 
measures  to  efface  the  very  name  of  Christian  (Kiristan)  as  that  of  a crafty  dsurper, 
from  the  memory  of  its  subjects,  or  else  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  whatever  is  dangerous 
and  'detestable.  Unfortunately  the  Jesuits  did  not  leave  the  Bible  in  Japan  when 
they  were  banished  from  the  country,  else  the  condition  of  things  here  now  might 
have  borne  more  resemblance  to  that  in  Madagascar.  But  now,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  must  be  registered  at  some  Buddhist  or  Shinto  temple,  or  be  denied  a decent 
burial.  Thus  every  Japanese  is  in  the  grasp  of  an  iron  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  old  edicts  against  Christians  have  been 
revoked  ; no  proclamation  from  the  Government  as  yet  assures  the  people  that  they 
would  not  be  treated  as  criminals  worthy  of  the  death-penalty,  should  they  be 
suspected  of  favoring  the  Christian  religion.  The  missionary  might  or  might  not 
sufi'er  from  the  offence  of  preaching,  but  his  hearers  would.  Here  then  we  hesitate, 
and  desire  to  know  the  divine  will  and  our  duty.  We  would  neither  be  cowardly 
nor  rash.  We  call  upon  our  brethren  in  Christ  to  pray  that  this  last  obstacle  may  be 
removed, — that  the  Treaty  Powers  represented  in  Japan  may  be  inclined  to  do  what 
Christian  governments  ought  to  do  in  this  behalf, — that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  move 
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the  rulers  of  Japan  to  proclaim  liberty  to  their  subjects,  liberty  to  hear  and  lead  the 
Word  of  God, — and  thus  that  speedily  these  everlasting  doors  may  be  lifted  up,  and 
the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in.  May  we  not  hope  that  those  whom  this  address 
reaches  will  remember  this  object  in  their  families  and  closets,  and  meetings  for 
prayer,  and  that  it  will  be  specially  inserted  among  the  subjects  forming  the  pro- 
g amme  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1867.” 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  tliat  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the  above  address 
was  at  the  time  sent  forth  to  the  Christian  world.  And  as  regards  the  many  sujrpli- 
cations  made  here  and  abroad,  during  long  years  of  preparation,  for  the  removal  of 
the  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a successful  evangelistic  work,  it  is  a blessed 
thing  to  be  assured  that 

“ More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.” 

11.  In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  results  of  the  earlier  year  of  mission 
work,  we  now  arrive  at  the  one  joyful  day  of  harvest  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  A brief  account  of  that  day  will  fitly  close  this  section. 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles  and  books  had  been  imported  and  circulated 
and  much  faithful  labor  done  ; yet  up  to  1866,  the  year  of  the  address  just  read,  there 
had  been  but  one  Japanese  who,  being  justified  by  faith,  had  found  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  the  earlier  years,  however,  there  had  not 
been  wanting  a few  timid  but  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
multiplied,  their  timidity  subsiding  as  their  numbers  increased.  The  missionarie.s 
had  devoted  a good  deal  of  time  and  care  to  the  teaching  of  inquirers,  with  the 
Bible  as  text-book.  Thus  Bishop  Williams  at  Nagasaki,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Ballagh 
at  Yokohama,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Can-others  in  Tokyo,  and  others,  had  taughj; 
small  but  regular  Bible  classes.  Mr.  Yerbeck  at  Nagasaki  had  for  a long  time  such  a 
class  of  three  intelligent  Buddhist  priests,  and  also  for  several  years  a class  of  five 
men  living  at  the  distance  of  a two  day’s  journey.  These  men,  owing  to  feudal 
restrictions,  were  not  at  liberty  themselves  to  come  to  Nagasaki  to  study.  Hence, 
having  been  plentifully  supplied  with  Chinese  Christian  books,  two  messengers  were 
employed,  going  regularly  back  and  forth  between  teacher  and  pupils,  carrying 
inquiries  and  explications  as  they  came  and  went.  At  Yokohama  preaching  and 
prayer-meetings  had  been  attempted  on  a small  scale  at  the  missionaries’  houses. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  diverse  labors  was  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Ballagah’s  teacher^ 
Yano  Eyii,  in  October,  1864.  On  May  20th,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  1866,  Mr.  Yerbeck 
baptized  two  members  of  his  distant  Bible-class,  viz.,  Wakasa,  the  first  Karo  (Minister) 
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of  the  Prince  of  Hizen,  and  Ayabe,  his  younger  brother.  Of  Wakasa’s  later  history, 
chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Verbeck’s  removal  to  the  North  early  in  18G9,  little  was,  for  a 
long  time,  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he,  too,  bad  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  in  1872. 
Rut  happy  fruits,  gathered  after  many  days  (in  1889),  bear  witness  to  bis  earnest 
zeal  and  faithful  eflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  his  children,  friend.s,  and  servants.  In 
the  spring  of  1866  Bishop  Williams  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  baptized  Shinmura,  of 
Iligo.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Verbeck  had  three  urgent  applications 
for  baptism  made  to  him  ; but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  advise  delay  and  found  tlie 
advice  justified  by  later  developments.  In  the  summer  of  1868  he  baptized  a young 
Buddhist  priest,  Shimizu.  Tliis  man  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  faith  soon  after  Mr. 
Verbeck  was  called  away  from  Nagasaki  in  1869,  and  endured  much  suffering  in 
various  prisons  during  five  years.  lie  was  finally  released  and  is  now  a member  of 
the  Ivoji-machi  Church  in  Tokyo.  In  May,  1868,  Awazu  Kainei  was  baptized  by  Mr. 
Ballagh,  and  in  February,  1869,  Mr.  Thompson  baptized  Ogawa  Yoshiyasu,  at  present 
the  highly  respected  pastor  of  the  .Lsakusa  Church  in  Tokyo,  and  also  Suzuki  Kojiro 
and  an  old  lady.  This  sister  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  In 

1871,  Mr.  Ensor,  at  the  Church  Mission’s  Nagasaki  station,  baptized  a man  called 
Nimura,  whose  name  will  presently  be  mentioned  again. 

Previous  to  the  spring  of  1872,  but  five  persons  had  received  baptism  in  the 
North,  and  the  same  number  in  the  South  of  Japan.  To  many,  the  progress  appeared 
slow,  and  not  a few,  here  and  at  home,  felt  discouraged.  But  in  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,  the  day-spring  from  on  high  which  was  to  visit  this  people,  to  guide  their 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace,  was  at  hand.  Of  this  happy  event  the  Eev.  J.  M.  Ferris, 
D.  D.,  of  New  YVi-k,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  at  the 
Midway  Conference  (Oct.  1878)  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“ At  last  God’s  set  time  for  the  organization  of  His  Church  came.  In  January, 

1872,  the  missionaries  at  Yokohama  and  English  speaking  residents  of  ail  denomina- 
tions, united  in  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Some  Japanese  students, 
connected  with  the  private  cla.s3  taught  by  the  Mi.ssionaries,  were  present  through 
curiosity  or  through  a desire  to  please  their  teachers,  and  some  perhaps  from  a true 
interest  in  Christianity.  It  was  concluded  to  read  the  Acts  in  course  day  after  day, 
and  that  the  Japanese  present  might  take  part  intelligently  in  the  service,  the 
Scripture  of  the  day  was  translated  extemporaneously  into  their  language.  The 
meetings  grew  in  interest  and  were  continued  from  week  to  week  until  the  end  of 
February.  After  a week  or  two  t'ne  Japanese,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  were  on  their  knees  in  a Christian  prayer-meeting,  entreating  God  with  great 
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emotion,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  tlieir  faces,  that  He  would  give  His  Spirit  to 
Japan  as  to  the  early  church  and  to  the  people  around  the  Apostles.  These  prayers 
were  characterized  by  intense  earnestness.  Captains  of  men-of-war,  English  and 
American,  who  witnessed  tlie  scene,  wrote  to  us,  ‘ The  prayers  of  these  Japanese  take 
the  heart  out  of  us.’  A missionary  wrote  that  the  intensity  of  feeling  was  such  that 
he  feared  often  that  lie  would  faint  away  in  the  meetings.  Half  a dozen  perhaps  of 
the  Japanese  thus  publicly  engaged  in  prayer ; but  the  number  present  was  much 
larger.  This  is  the  record  of  the  first  Japanese  prayer-meeting.” 

As  a direct  fruit  of  these  prayer-meetings,  the  first  Japanese  Christian  church 
was  organized  at  Yokohama  on  March  10th,  1872.  It  consisted  of  nine  young  men, 
who  were  baptized  on  that  day,  and  two  middle-aged  men,  who  had  been  previously 
baptized,  viz.,  Ogawa,  by  the  Eev.  David  Thomson  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Yokohama,  and  Nimura,  by  the  Eev.  Geo.  Ensor  of  the  Mission  at  Naga- 
saki. Some  of  these  nine  young  men  had  previously  received  special  instruction 
from  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  of  the  Eeformed  Church  at  Yokohama.  Mr.  Ballagh, 
too,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ogawa  and  other  brethren,  was  chicfiy  instrumental,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  this  church.  Mr.  Ogawa  was 
chosen  an  elder,  and  Mr.  Nimura  a deacon  of  tlie  young  church.  The  members  gave 
their  chui  ch  the  catholic  name  of  “ The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ” and  drew  up 
their  own  church  constitution,  a simple  evangelical  creed,  together  with  some  rules 
of  church  government,  according  to  which  the  government  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  pastor  and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  members. 

Thus  is  brought  to  a close  the  inquiry  concerning  what  missionaries  could  do 
and  what  they  were  graciously  permitted  to  do  during  the  earlier  years  of  evangelis- 
tic enterprise  in  this  remarkable  and  originally  so  intensely  antagonistic  country. 
The  organization  of  the  first  Christian  church,  ere  long  to  be  followed  by  others  in 
Tokyo  and  elsewhere,  clearly  showed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  indeed  come  to 
Japan.  It  was  now  evident  that  a happy  transition  from  the  old  period  to  a new  and 
very  different  one  was  immineirt,  that  a new  era  of  Christian  work  was  about  to  be 
ushered  in.  The  expectations  of  the  missionaries  and  their  friends  were  great.  That 
these  were  not  to  be  disappointed  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 

The  Second  Period. 

The  opening  of  this  period  on  the  recently  inspirited  missions  was  exceedingly 
auspicious.  The  year  1873  will  ever  mark  a memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  their 
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growth  and  progress.  Several  important  events  concurred  to  assign  to  this  twelve- 
month a prominent  place  among  the  years  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

First  to  be  mentioned,  because  first  in  the  order  of  time,  though  not  of  impor- 
tance, is  the  reform  of  the  calendar.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  5th 
year  of  (December  9th,  1872),  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  style  of  Japanese  chronology,  founded  on  tlie  lunar  phases,  should,  on  account 
of  its  many  inconveniences  and  discrepancies,  cease  to  be  used  at  the  close  of  the  2nd 
d.ay  of  the  12th  month  next  coming  (December  31st,  1872)  : that  the  3rd  day  of  the 
same  12th  month  (January  1st,  1873)  should  be  called  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of 
the  6th  year  of  Meiji : and  that  thenceforth  the  computation  of  years,  months,  and 
days  should  be  based  on  the  mean  duration  of  the  solar  year.  The  happy  effect  of 
the  new  style  introduced  by  this  reform  was  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year, 
as  well  as  its  montlis  and  days,  were  brought  into  correspondence  with  those  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  In  this  respect  Japan  placed  herself  a step  in  advance  of  Eussia 
and  Greece.  Thsre  was  to  be  no  more  intercalary  month  in  about  every  third  year, 
no  more  confusion  in  the  annual  seasons,  and  seed-time  and  harvest  were  henceforth 
to  come  round  on  fixed  dates.  The  years,  however,  continued  to  be  designated  by  the 
aw’kward  contrivance  of  the  so-called  nen-go  (year-periods  of  irregular  length),  accord- 
ing to  which,  for  instance,  A.  D.  1873  corresponded  with  the  6th  year  of  Meiji:  or 
they  were  reckoned  by  the  era  of  Jinmu,  traditionally  the  first  mortal  ruler  of  Japan ; 
by  this  era,  A.  D.  1879  corresponded  with  the  year  2533.  The  above  reform,  aside 
from  the  conveniences  it  aflbrded  foreigners  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  was  of  great  significance,  considered  from  a missionary  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  its  having  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction,  at  a later  date,  of 
an  inestimable  boon  to  the  mitsionary  cause,  as  v/ill  be  noticed  in  its  time  and  place. 

The  next  event  to  be  recorded  is  the  removal  of  the  edict  against  Christianity 
from  the  public  notice-boards  throughout  the  Empire.  This  took  place  in  virtue  of 
a decree  of  February  19th,  1873.  It  was  an  event  of  the  vceightiest  consequence 
to  the  work  of  the  missions ; for,  although  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  edict 
was  finally  decreed,  because  the  authorities  might  presume  that  its  subject  mat- 
ter, having  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  more  than  two  centuries,  “ was 
sufficiently  imprinted  on  the  people’s  minds,”  and  although  the  Government  by  no 
means  intended  publicly  to  declare  by  its  action  that  the  prohibition  of  Christianity 
had  now  been  abrogated  and  religious  toleration  granted,  yet  the  event  it.self  convey- 
ed, in  the  general  estimate  of  the  people,  the  idea  that  liberty  of  conscience  was 
henceforth  to  be  allowed,  and  it  virtually  amounted  to  as  much.  It  was  especially 
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calculated  to  do  so,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  almost  entire  disestablishment 
of  the  various  Buddhist  sects  (by  decree  of  February  23rd,  1871),  the  release  of  many 
hundreds  of  Koman  Catholic  Christians  (in  March  and  April,  1878),  and  the  perfect 
immunity  practically  accorded  to  the  Protestant  church  recently  organized  at  Yoko- 
hama without  the  slightest  attempt  at  secrecy  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  generally  regarded  the  removal  of  the  edict  in  ques- 
tion as  being  equivalent  to  a repeal  of  the  laws  which  had  for  generations  prohibited 
Christianity  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
the  Government  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to  see  so  favorable  a construction  put  upon 
its  action,  especially  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  certainly  intended  to  be  a step  in 
advance  towards  a higher  civilization.  Hence  it  was  that  this  event  operated  most 
beneficially  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  the  work  of  the  missions.  The 
object  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  prayers  of  the  churches  abroad  had  been  so- 
licited seven  years  before  by  a special  address  and  supplications  so  often  made  here  on 
the  ground  during  long  years  of  trial  and  waiting,  was  at  last  realized.  The  work 
might  now  go  on  untrammeled,  as  far  as  direct  opposition  on  the  ]Dart  of  the  authori- 
ties was  concerned,  and  God  was  praised  for  the  boon.  The  cause  of  missions  had 
received  a new  and  powerful  impulse,  wliich  ere  long  made  itself  felt  in  a wide 
enlargement  of  its  operations. 

Another  incident  which  contributed  not  a little  to  determine  the  Government  still 
further  to  entertain  liberal  views  and  pursue  a liberal  policy  regarding  religious  as  well 
as  other  matters,  was  the  return  of  the  embassy  which  had  left  Japan  (jn  December  23rd, 
1871.  It  was  on  September  13th,  1873,  that  Ivvakura  Tomorni  and  his  suite  landed  again 
at  Yokohama.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  special  objects  of  the  embassy  and  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  have  fared  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,  the  general  outcome,  as 
far  as  the  tendency  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  was  affected,  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  than  highly  beneficial.^  Embassies  had  been  sent  abroad  in  former  years,  but 
they  had  been  sent  by  the.  Shogun  and  composed  of  men  not  distinguished  by  either 
iheir  high  rank  or  superior  abilit}^  On  tlieir  return  hither,  such  men  were  not  jsosses- 
sed  of  sufficient  personal  momentum  to  influence  the  nation’s  policy  by  the  intusion  of 
whatever  enlightened  views  they  might  have  gathered  on  their  foreign  travels.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  the  envoy  who  returned  home  after  a prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  (from  January  to  August,  1872)  and  after  having  leisurely  traversed  the 
better  part  of  Europe,  had  been  sent  by  the  31il:ado  himself,  and  was  the  second  or  third 
man  in  the  Empire,  a man  of  great  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  experience,  and  withal  a 
man  of  a strong  character  and  accustomed  to  lead.  To  give  additional  importance  to  the 
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eiiitiassy,  there  were  associated  with  the  chief  embassador  four  vice-ambassadors,  all  men 
of  ability  and  distinction.  And  not  only  did  the  ambassadors  enjoy  every  facility  for 
studying  themselves  the  institutions  of  the  civilized  wo-rld  while  sojourning  in  the  midst 
of  them,  but  they  were  accompanied  by  a numerous  staff  of  specialists  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  administration.  After  the  return  of  an  embassy  thus  constituted, 
retrogressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  was  out  of  the  question  ; a 
steady  advance  in  the  path  already  entered  on  could  be  the  only  result.  Such  political 
surroundings  could  not  but  react  favorably  upon  the  missionary  cause. 

This  year,  too,  saw  the  commencement  of  the  important  work  of  the  New  Testament 
Translation  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  in  September,  1872.  A full  account 
of  the  progress  of  this  work,  liowever,  will  find  a more  suitable  place  under  A.  D.  1880, 
in  which  year  it  was  carried  to  a happyc  onsummation. 

The  year  1873,  finally,  is  remarkable  for  h.aving  witnessed  the  arrival  of  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  missionaries  that  ever  came  to  Japan  in  any  one  year,  either  before 
or  after.  The  number  in  question  exceeded  by  one  the  whole  number  of  missionaries  then 
in  the  field,  and  was  only  iwo  less  than  the  whole  nnmber  of  missionaries  who  had  come 
here  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  country  in  1859  to  the  end  of  1872.  During 
these  fourteen  years  there  arrived  20  married  missionaries,  G single  female,  and  5 single 
male  missionaries,  making  a total  of  31 ; while  in  the  year  1876  there  arrived  16  mar- 
ried missionaries,  7 single  female,  and  6 single  male  missionaries,  making  a total  of  29. 
Tlie  year  coming  next  to  1873  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  arrivals  is  1877,  with  a total 
of  20  new  missionaries.  The  occasion  of  the  unprecedented  influx  of  missionaries  during 
the  year  under  review  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  unmolested  rise  and  growth  of  a 
native  Christian  church  at  Yokohama  unmistakably  announced  to  a grateful  Christen- 
dom that  God  had  indeed  opened  a door  of  faith  to  this  family  of  the  Gentiles  also;  it 
was  nothing  less  than  a Macedonian  call  to  the  societies  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
direction  of  the  evangelistic  operations  of  the  churches ; it  was  an  appeal  to  faithful 
men  and  woman  now  to  enter  tliis  new  field,  “ white  already  unto  harvest,”  and  devote 
themselves  heartily  to  the  promising  work.  The  Church  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gracious  indications  of  Providence ; the  animated  missionary  movement 
witnessed  in  1873  was  simply  a fruit  of  the  Church’s  endeavor  to  do  her  duty. 

Having  now  to  compile  the  history  of  the  several  missions  during  the  succeeding 
decennium,  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  arrange  the  abundant  and  miscellaneous  materials 
contained  in  the  historical  sketch  (see  note  p.  69)  under  their  respective  yeai-s.  It  is 
hojied  that  such  an  arrangement  will  afford  a more  satisfirctory  vie  v of  the  parallel  growth 
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of  the  work  of  the  various  missioas,  than  would  be  obtained  by  a separate  treatment  of 
the  history  of  each  mission  by  itself. 

A.  B.  1873. 

Am.  Eptc.  1873. — The  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (established  in  1859)  consisted,  by  the  close  of  1872,  of 
the  Bishop  to  China  and  Japan,  the  Et.  Eev.  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  and  the  Eev.  A. 
E.  Jtlorris  (arrived  in  May,  1871).  The  only  station  then  occupied  was  Osaka.  On  the 
last  day  of  1872,  the  above  small  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Eev.  J.  11. 
Quinby  and  wife  and  the  Eev.  G-.  B.  D.  Miller  and  wife,  and  still  further  by  the 
following  new  arrivals  in  the  course  of  1873  II.  Laning,  M.  D.,  in  July  ; Eev  C. 
11.  Newman,  in  October ; Eevs.  C.  T.  Blanchet  and  W.  B.  Cooper,  in  November. 

Owing  chiefly  to  a prolonged  absence  of  the  Bishop  in  China  and  the  United 
States  losses  occasioned  by  necessary  change  of  station,  and  the  smallness  of  the  force 
at  any  time  in  the  field,  but  little  progress  had  thus  far  been  made.  A good  deal  of 
literary  work,  however,  had  been  done,  and  important  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
translated.  A boys’  school  had  been  organized  in  Osaka  in  1872,  and  Sunday  services 
and  preaching  commenced.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  IMorris  baptized  one  convert.  By 
the  end  of  the  present  year  the  school  numbered  about  50  pupils,  and  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  service.  The  little  chapel  had 
been  reconstructed  and  enlarged.  In  November  of  this  year  the  Bishop  made 
Tokyo  his  place  of  residence.  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Cooper  were  stationed  in  Tokyo, 
the  remainder  of  the  force  in  Osaka. 

Am.  Presb.  1873. — The  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (established  in  1859)  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  was 
composed  of  three  married  and  two  single  male  missionaries.  The  stations  occupied 
were  Tokyo  and  Yokohama.  The  new  arrivals  during  the  year  were  INIiss  M.  C. 
Parke  (now  Mrs.  D.  Thompson) ; Miss  K.  M.  Youngman  ; Miss  A.  M.  Gamble  ; and 
the  Eev.  O.  M.  Green. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Hepburn,  together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Translation  Committee,  entered  upon  the  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  occupied  v/ith  it  until  1880,  the  year  of  its  completion.  For  the  steadiness 
and  diligence  with  which  this  great  work  was  carried  through,  we  are  largelv  in- 
debted to  the  Doctor.  He  also  continued,  with  slight  intermissions,  daily  attendance 
at  his  dispensary.  “ Dr.  Hepburn’s  influence  as  a physician  has  been  constantly 
increasing ; it  has  proved  to  be  of  much  service  in  aid  of  his  missionary  object.  A 
considerable  number  of  patients  attend  his  dispensary  at  stated  times  to  receive 
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medical  relief,  and  native  physicians  from  Yedo  (Tokyo)  have  come  to  consult  him 
in  professional  matters,  thereby  giving  excellent  opportunities  of  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Great  Physician.” 

Small  classes  of  boys  and  girls  continued  to  be  taught  at  Yokoliama  with  en- 
couraging results. — Two  substantial  missionary  liouses  had  been  [uiilt,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Carrothers,  at  Yo.  6 Tsukiji  (the  Foreign  Conce.ssion),  Tokyo. 
One  of  these  houses  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  iinmediatehv  rebuilt;  later,  a spacious 
school  room  and  a bpok  depository  were  added.  Largely  tlirough  the  exertions 
of  Sergeant  Bye  (constable  to  the  British  Consulate)  and  Mr.  Carrotliers,  and  under 
the  latter’s  superintendence,  a Union  Chapel  was  built  in  Tsukiji,  out  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  foreign  residents.  Mr.  Carrothers’  boys’  school,  Bible  and  evening- 
classes,  and  Mrs.  Carrothers’  girls’  school  continued  to  be  succo-ssfully  carried  on. 
Daily  religious  services  were  held  in  the  schools  and  many  young  minds  awakened. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a second  girls  school  was  begun  by  Dliss  Youngman  and 
Miss  Parke  ; this  also  rapidly  grew  to  be  a flourishing  institution  under  the  name  of 
“ Graham  Seminary,”  (opened  on  January  5th  1874). 

Since  his  removal  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo,  the  llcv.  D.  Thomp.son  had  been 
conducting  Bible  and  other  classes  at  his  house.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  he  had 
held  preaching  services  at  his  residence,  attended  by  a small  number  of  sincere  in- 
quireis.  In  the  earlier  part  of  September  he  baptized  the  lirst  convert  in  Tokyo, 
Takahashi  Toru,  afterwards  known  as  Yasukawa,  and  pa.stor  of  the  Eogetsu- 
cho  Church.  With  Takahashi  and  an  offset  of  seven  members  of  the  Yokohama 
Church  (the  Kaigan  Church),  Mr.  Thomp.son  organized,  on  September  20th,  the  first 
Protestant  church  in  Tokyo,  himself  temporarily  assuming  the  pastoral  charge.  Ot 
the  above  seven  brethren,  one  had  been  baptized  by  Dr.  S.  It.  Brown  (Takemura 
Koai);  one  by  Mr.  Thompson  (Ogawa  Yoshiyasu)  ; and  five  by  Dir.  BalLagh  (Awazii 
Komei,  [Mrs.]  Ogawa  Kin,  Fukuzawa  Kiyo,  Kitahara  Gido,  and  Momoe  Shokichi). 
This  church,  which  was  later  called  the  Shiu-sakaebashi  Church,  was  organized  as  a 
sister ehureh  to  the  Yokohama  Church,  on  the  same  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis. 
Dir.  Ogawa  was  elected  its  first  elder  and  Dir.  Takaha.shi  its  first  deacon.  The  young 
churcli  was  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  under  the  kin  1 fostering  care  of  the  pastor 
in  charge  rapidly  grew  in  membership  and  influence. 

The  establishment  of  this  first  church  in  the  Capl  al  was  very  opportune  at  this 
juncture  ; it  shovred  that  the  Yokohama  Church,  then  of  eighteen  months’  standing, 
was  by  no  means  to  be— as  some  had  incredulously  supposed — a solitary  daughter,  as 
it  were,  brought  forth  out  of  time,  but  the  happy  elder  sister  of  a growing  family. 
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Ou  December  SOtli,  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Yokohama  •and  Tokyo,  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  America,  organized  a Presbytery.  The  Japanese 
churches  which  during  the  next  three  or  four  years  were  organized  in  connection 
with  the  mission,  were  eventually  all  of  them  brought  under  the  care  of  this  Pres- 
bytery. 

Am.  lief  (I.  1873. — The  stall'  of  the  mission  of  the  Keformed  Church  in  America 
(established  in  1859)  ivas  at  this  time  composed  of  four  married  missionaries  and  two 
single  ladies.  The  stations  occuxJied  were  AYkohama  and  Nagasaki.  No  new  mis- 
sionaries arrived  this  year. 

The  young  church  at  Y'okohama  was  in  a prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Ballagb 
acted  as  pastor  in  charge,  there  being  as  yet  no  native  ordained  pastors.  On  March 
2nd,  Mr.  Okuno  Masatsuna  was  ordained  elder,  Mr.  Ogawa  having  removed  to  Tokyo- 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  was  baptized.  The  membership  numbered  this 
year-  62  communicants  and  13  baptized  children.  Seven  members  had  been  set  off  to 
fonn  a nucleus  for  the  new  church  in  Tokyo. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Brown,  as  a member  of  the  Scripture  Translation  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  was  largely  engaged  in  literary  work.  “ The  early  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  worship  in  English  at  Yokohama,  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  two  flourishing  churches,  composed  of  foreign  residents,  owed  much  to  the 
services  of  Di'.  Brown.  Besides  conducting  the  service  at  H.  B.  M.’s  Legation  at 
Yokohama,  he  was  well  known  to  take  a deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Church  at  this  place,  an  interest  evincing  itself  in  practical  services  rendered 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  present  church  edifice.” 

The  Eev.  H.  Stout  writes  from  Nagasaki  : — “ After  about  three  and  a half  years 
connection  wdth  the  Government  school  at  this  place  (till  October,  1872),  it  wa!j 
believed  the  way  was  opening  for  more  direct  mission  work.  A private  boys’  school 
was  therefore  established  at  the  mission  residence,  with  the  Bible  as  tlio  principal 
text  book,  but  with  othei-  English  studies  as  a farther  inducement  to  i>upils  to  attend. 

“ In  connection  with  teaching,  both  in  the  Government  end  private  schools, 
opportunity  had  offered  to  present  and  urge  the  subject  of  female  education  upon  the 
parents,  and  finally  a request  was  made  that  a school  for  girls  should  be  openc;l 
Mrs.  Stout.  This  was  gladly  acceded  to,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  the  school  was 
begun.  But  it  soon  overgrew  the  limits  of  private  rooms,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
both  schools  should  be  rem.oved  to  the  native  city.  It  was  a distinct  understanding, 
that  while  the  school  should  be  under  native  patronage,  the  teachers  should  have 
entire  control  of  all  inetruciionj  leaving  the  tvay  thus  clear  to  make  the  school  entirely 
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< Jiristitiii,  wlifu  the  time  should  come  to  do  so.  It  was  felt  that  this  could  not  be 
done  while  the  edicts  against  Christianity  were  in  force.  In  the  course  of  a few 
weeks  about  50  girls  and  30  boys  were  in  regular  attendance.  Common  Englisli 
branches  only  were  taught  in  the  city,  but  a Bible-class,  at  tlie  mission  residence,  was 
regularly  attended  by  a large  number  of  the  older  boys  in  the  evening.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  edicts  against  Christianity  were  removed,  and  it  was  believed  the 
time  had  come  to  make  the  school  openly  Christian.  The  Bible  was,  therefore,  in- 
troduced into  the  boys’  department.  An  attempt  at  intimidation  was  made  by  those 
wlio  had  been  most  active  in  establishing  the  school,  by  assuring  the  young  men,  that 
while  the  edicts  were  removed,  the  laws  against  Christianity  were  not  abrogated. 
They,  however,  seemed  to  be  but  little  disconcerted,  and  the  Bible-class  was  continu- 
ed. But  popular  sentiment  against  the  innovation  was  intensely  excited,  and  the 
only  remedy  left  the  patrons  was  to  close  the  school,  which  was  done  in  a summary 
manner.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  a number  of  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls, 
came  again  to  beg  for  instruction.  The  school  went  on,  therefore,  as  at  the  first,  at 
the  mission  residence,  with  the  best  elements  of  what  had  constituted  the  school  in 
the  city. 

“ Shortly  after  this,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bonnell,  the  teacher  in  the  Govern- 
ment school,  a Sunday  School  was  established,  consisting  of  young  men  both  from  the 
Government  and  private  schools.  For  the  work  thus  carried  on,  private  rooms  were 
found  too  strait.  But  by  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Janes,  a Christian  gentleman  teach- 
ing in  Kumamoto,  a commodious  school-house  was  built  in  1873  and  the  schools  car- 
ried on  there.  Tliis  building  was  well  filled  with  an  interested  school,  especially  on 
.Sundays.  There  also  the  first  baptisms  took  place,  in  1873,  the  first  native  prayer- 
meeting was  held,  and  the  Gospel  first  publicly  preached,  in  this  part  of  the  empire.” 

The  above  long  extract  has  been  inserted  in  full,  because  it  so  well  sets  forth  the 
aspect  and  first  opening  of  the  work  in  the  south,  and  contains  some  points  of  great 
interest  even  at  this  short  distance  of  time. 

American  Baptist,  1873. — The  opening  of  the  year  found  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  (established  in  I860)  completely  vacant.  The  Eev.  J.  Goble  had  returned  to 
America  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  and  as  the  denomination  had  no 
one  else  in  the  field,  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  almost  from  the  beginning  at  the 
point  of  time  where  we  now  take  it  up. 

“ It  was  in  May,  1872,  that  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  accepting 
the  charge  of  the  Japan  field  from  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  wel- 
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corned  to  tlie  list  of  its  own  missionaries  Dr.  Natlian  Browu  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Goble, 
who  were  already  under  appoinment  by  that  Society.  These  brethren  with  their 
families  started  for  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  and  arrived  here  in  Febru- 
ary, 1873.  Dr.  Brown  apijlied  himself  immediately  to  the  study  of  the  language 
with  special  reference  to  translation,  but  did  not  neglect  work  for  the  immediate 
ingathering  of  souls.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Yokohama,  composed  at  first  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  wives  was  formed  tire  next  month  (March  2nd),  and  the  first 
native  convert  was  baptized  and  united  with  it  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Within 
another  year  Dr.  Brown  was  regularly  condmliug  service  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  opened 
a girls’  school.  In  October  of  1873,  Eev.  J.  Hope  Arthur  and  wife  came  to  reinforce 
the  mission.  The  same  year  iMr.  Goble’s  connection  with  it  was  dissolved.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  Mr.  James  S.  Doyen,  who  in  1859  had  gone  with  Bishop  Boone 
to  assist  in  school  work  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Mission  in  China,  having  adopt- 
ed Baptist  sentiments,  united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  on  tire  7th  day  of  the 
month  was,  by  the  missionaries,  assisted  by  Rev.  M.  Ludlow,  ordained  in  Yokohama 
to  the  ministry.  On  the  9th  of  December  following  he  become  a missionary  of  the  A. 
B.  M.  U.  !Mi-.  Arthur,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  commenced  a Bible-class  with  some 
of  the  English  speaking  natives  in  h'okohama.  Mr.  Dojwni,  with  the  hope  of  more 
speedily  acquiring  the  language  and  of  doing  better  work  for  the  Master,  took  up 
his  residence  with  a native  family  at  Yoge,  Yokohama.” 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1873.  The  mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  (established  in  1869)  had  in  the  field  a force  of  five  married  mis- 
sionaries, two  of  whom  were  physicians.  The  stations  occupied  were  Kobe  and 
Osaka.  Arrivals  during  the  year  : — Miss  E.  Talcott  and  Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  on  March 
.30th ; Eev.  J.  L.  .Atkinson  and  wife,  on  September  2Stlr;  Eev.  G.  M.  Dexter  and 
wife,  and  Eev.  H.  H.  Le.avitt,  on  October  1st ; and  Miss  iM.  E.  Gouhly,  on  December 
8th. 

“In  December  (1872)  a school  numbering  40  students  was  opened  in  the  village 
of  Ujino  in  the  suburbs  of  Kobe,  in  order  that  more  systematic  instruction  might  be 
given  to  the  young  men  who  were  gathering  about  the  mission.  The  school  was  con- 
tinued through  the  winter,  and  instruction  in  the  Bible  was  given  dally  through  the 
week.  Certain  students  also  met  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  special  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  during  the  e.arly  months  of  this  year  (1873)  that  public  preaching  was 
commenced.  A building  on  the  principal  street  of  Kobe  was  secured,  the  front  of 
which  was  used  for  a Bible  and  Tract  Depository  and  the  rest  fitted  up  as  a chapel. 
At  the  outset  the  service  was  little  more  than  a Bible  class,  but  very  soon  the  audience 
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Increased  so  that  the  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Frequently  as 
many  as  200  were  in  attendance.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  no  churches  had  been  organized  in  tliLs  held,  and  the 
little  tract  “ Chika  ]\[ichi  ” was  the  only  Christian  literature  of  the  Mission  in  the 
.Japanese  language. 

“ The  medical  work  of  the  Mission  commenced  in  Kobe  in  1872,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Berry.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  (1873)  a class  of  10  students 
was  formed,  and  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Kanda  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  Central  Government  to  teach  anatomy  by  dissection  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Iliogo  Ken.  A building  for  this  purt)oso  was  opened  Xov.  8,  1873.  From  this  time 
the  number  of  students  greatly  increased.” 

C.  M.  S.  1873. — The  pasonnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Cluirch  Missionary  Societv 
(established  in  1869}  consisted  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  of  two  married  mission- 
aries, occupying  the  Nagasaki  station.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  year,  two  families 
joined  the  mission  : — Eev.  W.  Dening  and  wife,  arriving  at  Nagasaki  on  December 
14th,  and  Eev.  C.  F,  IVarren,  who  was  designated  for  Osaka  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  that  city  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Both  Mr.  Dening  and  Mr.  Warren  had  the 
-advantage  of  past  missionary  experience  in  other  fields ; the  former  in  Madaga.scar 
from  1870  to  1873,  and  the  latter  in  Ilong  Kong  from  1865  to  1868. 

“ When  Mr.  Ensor  arrived  in  Nagasaki  (1869),  in  common  with  all  the  earlier 
missionaries  he  had  to  encounter  the  special  difficulties  which  at  that  time  beset  the 
work.  The  edicts  against  Christianity  had  not  yet  lieen  removed  from  the  public 
notice  iwards,  and  tlie  deportation  of  tlie  Eoman  Catholic  Christians  from  Urakami 
(a  village  near  Naga.saki)  soon  after  Mr.  Ensor  s arrival,  showed  that  there  was  a 
power  ready  to  enforce  them  if  it  were  needful  or  politic  to  do  so.  Missionary  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  openly  in  chajiels  and  preaching  rooms.  But  the  Word  of 
God  W'as  not  bound,  and  during  his  four  year  yeais’  residence,  Mr.  Ensor  received 
many  visitors  at  his  house,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  in  duo  time  ivoeived  baptism.” 
i’ut  in  1873  IVIr.  Ensor  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  intCR-sting  work  and  return  to 
England  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  ^Ir.  Burnside,  who  w'as  irow  left 
done  to  occupy  the  station,  was  able  to  report  “•  that  there  was  a greater  dispo.sition 
to  be  tolerant,  and  that  a public  service  W'a,s  commcHced  at  his  hou.se  wliieh  was  at- 
tended by  the  few  Christians,  and  enquirers  and  their  friends.” 

Amcriettn.  Meihoilist,  1873. — The  General  itissionai  v Committee  of  the  MethcHlist 
Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  New'  York  City  during  the 
early  portion  of  November,  1872,  decided  to  commence  a Mission  in  Japan.  During 
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the  following  winter,  Bishop  J.  T.  Peck,  D.D.,  under  whose  supervision  the  enterprise 
had  been  placed,  appointed  four  ordained  ministers  to  be  the  first  missionaries  to 
Japan  of  this  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  appointees  were  the  Eev.  Messre. 
E.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.,  J.  C.  Davison,  Julius  Soper,  and  M.  C.  Harris,  all  of  w'hoiu 
p>roceeded  to  Japan  by  the  way  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1873.  Dr.  Maclay 
and  family  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  June  llth  ; iMessrs.  Davison  and  Soper  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  arrived  on  August  8th  ; and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  on  December 
14th.  The  Eev.  I.  H.  Correll  and  wife,  under  appointment  and  tn  route  to  join  the 
M.  E.  Mission  in  Foochow,  Cliina,  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  June  .30th,  being  detained 
at  this  port  by  Mrs.  Correll’s  serious  illness,  were  subsequently  transferred  (July  ‘22nd, 

J 873)  to  the  Japan  Mission.  This  transfer  increased  to  Jive  the  number  of  what  may 
be  called  the  first  corps  of  missionaries  to  Japan  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  U.  S.  A. 

On  August  8tli  and  9th,  a general  mission  meeting  was  held  at  Yokohama  for  the 
purpiose  of  determining  the  stations  to  be  occupied  and  organizing  the  work.  Bishop 
W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D.,  then  on  an  Episcopal  visitation  to  Japan,  presided  at  the  sessions 
of  the  meeting.  Tliere  were  also  present  on  the  occasion  some  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  United  States  and  India,  and  two  members  of  the  mission  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  The  places  selected  at  this  meeting  for  central  stations  were 
Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Xagasaki,  and  Hakodate.  Hakodate  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
central  stations,  because  up  to  that  time  it  had  not  been  occupied  by  any  Protestant 
Mission.  Bishop  Harris  distributed  the  working  force  of  the  Mission  by  assigning 
Dr.  Maclay  and  i\Ir.  Correll  to  Yokohama,  Mr.  Soper  to  Tokyo,  JMr.  Davison  to 
Xagasaki,  and  Mr.  Harris,  expected  shortly  to  arrive,  to  Hakodate.  “ This  assignment 
of  the  members  to  their  respective  stations  was  made  with  the  expectation  and  belief 
that  the  Tok3'o,  Xagasaki,  and  Hakodate  .stations  would  be  promptly  and  strongly 
re-enforced,  it  being  the  sentiment  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Alisslon  that  no  central 
station  should  have  less  than  two  missionaries,  and  that  the  operations  in  Tokj’o 
demanded  a corps  of  laborers  at  least  appi  oximatelj'  commensurate  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  with  this  Alission’s  proportion  of  responsibility 
for  its  accomplishn  en'.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  anaiige  nents  indicated  above.  Air.  Dav.sun  and  wife  sailed 
for  X'agasaki  and  readied  their  destination  on  August  30th.  Within  a period  of  less 
tlian  a month  after  his  arrival,  Air.  Dav  son,  ass  sted  by  Dr.  Alaclay,  who  visited  the 
station  at  that  time,  purchased,  on  behalf  of  the  Alission,  convenient  premises  and 
entered  at  once  on  his  duties.  Air.  Soper  and  wife  removed  from  Yokohama  to 
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Tokyo  on  September  9th.  Mr.  Harris  and  wife  arrived  at  Yokoliama  on  December 
34th,  but  did  not  proceed  to  Hakodate  till  the  following  month.  Dr.  Maclay  and 
Mr.  ( 'on-ell,  “ having  already  procured  in  Yokohama  temporary  quarters  for  their 
families,  were  able  to  commence  work  immediately  after  the  announcement  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  official  programme  for  the  Japan  Mission."  Dr.  Maclay  was  charged 
with  the  superintendency  and  treasurership  of  the  Mission. 

Can.  Mdh.  1873. — The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  was  inaugurat- 
de  this  }'ear  by  the  arrival  of  the  Eev.  George  Cochran  and  family  and  the  Eev.  D. 
Macdonald,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  They  remained  for  a short  time  in  Yokohama,  study- 
ing the  language  and  looking  for  an  opening  for  active  work. — The  fruitful  work 
done  by  these  brethren  naturally  falls  into  the  following  years. 

S.  P.  G.  1873. — The  oldest  members  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (established  this  year)  being  absent  on  furlough 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  materials  at  hand  concerning  its  operation  and  results  are 
very  incomplete.  The  Eev.  A.  C.  Shaw  and  W.  B.  Wright  arrived  in  this  country 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  (October).  They  immediately  occupied  the  Mission’s  first 
station,  Tokyo,  where  they  rented  a Japanese  house  in  Mita  Machi,  at  a considerable 
distance  from  tlie  Foreign  Concession.  Here  they  at  once  set  to  woi-k  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  duties  by  studying  the  language. 

A.  D.  1874. 

What  was  said  of  the  New  Testament  Translation  Committee  under  A.  D.  1873, 
properly  comes  under  this  year. 

Am.  Epise.  1874. — “ In  February  a school  was  established  at  Tokyo.  Only  five 
pupils  were  entered  at  first,  but  there  was  evidence  of  increasing  interest,  and  the 
Eev.  ^Ir.  Blanchet  reported  that  prospects  at  the  station  were  encouraging.  The 
Bishop  had  translated  the  re.sponsIve  portions  of  the  service ; also  the  h3^mn  ‘ Eock 
of  Ages.’  In  May,  the  Eev.  Blanchet  and  Cooper  were  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
at  Tokyo  by  Bishop  Williams.  Thus  was  the  first  ordination  ever  held  in  Japan. — 
In  Jul}’  the  Eev.  G.  D.  B.  IVIiller  was  transferred  from  Osaka,  Japan,  to  Shanghai, 
China,  for  the  jiurpise  of  taking  charge  of  the  foreign  congregation  there.  In 
August,  Bishop  MTlliams  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  a division  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  appointment  of  a separate  Bishop  for  China,  as  the  vast  distances  to  be  travelled 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  direct  such  widely  sundered  operations.  By  a 
singular  coincidence  the  matter  was  at  that  very  time  under  . dv  lement  by  the 
Foreign  Committee,  and  at  the  subsequent  mee  ing  of  the  General  Convention  (in 
Octolier)  the  Bishop’s  request  was  granted.— In  November  the  missionary  band  was 
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strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  Osaka  of  Miss  Ellen  G.  Eddy.  In  December  the  Ecv. 
Charles  11.  Newman  ceased  his  connection  with  tlie  Mission  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

“ During  tlie  year,  20  converts  liad  been  baptized  and  confirmed,  services  in 
Japanese  had  been  regularly  lield  on  Sundays,  the  demand  for  religious  books  had 
greatly  increased,  and  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  Christianity  was  mani- 
fested. The  heaviest  shadow  that  rested  on  the  Mission  was  the  want  of  a sufTitdent 
number  of  workers ; the  field  was  indeed  white  unto  harvest,  but  the  laborers  were 
all  too  few. — The  record  for  the  year  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
good  work  by  Dr.  Laning  at  the  dispensary  in  Osaka.  During  the  first  six  months 
after  its  opening  he  treated  more  than  one  thousand  patients  gratuitously,  and  sold 
and  loaned  many  Christian  books  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  English.” 

Am.  Fresh.  1874.— On  October  1st  the  Eev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  tills  mission,  although  he  continued  working  with  it  till  April  of  the 
following  year.  No  new  missionaries  arrived  this  year.  Early  in  the  autumn  the 
Sumiyoshi-cho  Church  was  organized  at  Yokohama.  This  church  was  organized  as 
a Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  October  6th,  1874,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  tlio 
Presbytery  which  Jiad  been  organized  in  December,  1873,  atid  was  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the  U.  S.  .V. 
About  a month  after  the  organization  of  this  church,  Z\Ir.  Carrothers  also  organized 
in  Tokyo  a Presbyterian  (hence  called  the  Choro)  Church.  It  was  taken  under  t;ic 
care  of  the  Presbytery  on  January  5th,  1875.  This  church,  in  a large  measure  an 
outcome  of  the  schools  under  Mr.  Carrothers  and  his  wife’s  charge,  was,  while  it  held 
together,  a very  active  body.  Connected  with  it  were  a Sunday-school,  a Bible-clat'.., 
the  beginning  of  a theological  class,  a debating  society,  several  preaching  places  in 
the  city,  and  out-stations  at  Shiuagawa  and  TIoden.  Shortly  after  its  formation,  the 
Mission  built  for  this  church  a cheap  but  comfortable  chapel  a few  blocks  to  the  north 
of  Tsukiji 

Am.  Eefd.  1874. — The  church  at  Yokohama  continued  to  prosper.  During  the 
year,  57  adults  were  added  by  baptism,  increasing  its  membership  to  1 19, 
besides  baptized  children.  — The  first  theological  class,  consisting  of  12  or 
13  members,  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown. — Mention  has 
already  been  made,  in  the  preceding  period,  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  E.  Rothesay 
Miller  in  the  department  of  female  education.  In  July,  1872,  she  had  removed  her 
girl’s  day-school  to  Ise-yama,  Yokohama,  under  the  patronage  of  th«  Governor  of  the 
province.  Althougn  this  school  was,  on  tire  whole,  satisfactory,  the  experiences  of 
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tliat  and  the  following  year  showed  the  great  need  of  a hoarding-school.  From 
a missionary  point  of  view,  “a  succeKsfnl  day-school  seemed  impossible;  pnpils  going 
and  coming  among  this  moving  people,  as  their  parents  went  hither  and  thither, 
■was  not  the  kind  of  school  to  he  desired.  Another  trial  w'as  the  failing  health  of  the 
efficient  helper  (Miss  TTequemhourg),  whom  the  Board  had  sent  out  in  November, 
1872,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  teach  in  the  autumn  of  1873.”  This  lady 
returned  to  the  United  States  early  in  1874.  “ The  summer  and  autumn  of  1874 
were  trying  in  regard  to  the  school.  The  Mission  Board  was  unable  to  furnish 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a desirable  lot  of  ground  and  put  up  a suitable  building 
foi'  a board 'ng-icliool.”  In  November,  however,  the  lease  of  the  land  so  long  sought 
was  obtained,  largely  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  local  Governor  and  the  U.  S. 
Minister  and  Consul-ocncral.  “ Miss  E.  C.  Witbeck  also  arrived  the  same  month,  to 
1)0  with  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  school,  and  the  w'hole  horizon  began  to  brighten.”  During 
the  long  months  of  waiting,  the  plan  for  the  school  building  had  been  matured,  “ so 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  ground  was  prepared  and  the  timber  was  on  the 
lot,  with  a contract  signed  for  the  completion  of  the  building  in  May,  187-0.”  For 
about  three  years  past,  Mr.s.  Miller  had  been  teaching  a class  in  a Sunday  school 
V,  hich  had  been  begun  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Hepburn.  The  scliool  had 
been  chief!}’’  composed  of  children  belonging  to  families  of  the  Tenth  Regiment 
(English),  while  stationed  at  Yokohama,  and  girls  of  her  Japanese  day-school.  In 
September,  1874,  she  withdrew  the  Japanese  pupils  from  the  foreign  Sunday  school, 
and  with  Mr.  Miller  opened  a school  at  Ise-yama,  in  the  house  w'here  she  taught  her 
day-school  during  the  week.  This  Sunday  school  was  cont.inned  for  several  years 
afterwards.  Mrs.  Miller  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  thus  far  two  of  her  best  scholars 
profess  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  receive  baptism:  Okuno  Iliza  in  1872,  and  Okada 
Ko  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

“ MTien  the  girls’  school  at  Nagasaki  was  first  opened,  urgent  requests  were  sent 
to  the  Board  for  ladies  to  be  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Only  indefinite 
encourgement  was  received,  but  the  school  was  continued  in  hopes  of  help  being  sent, 
till,  at  last,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  from  sheer  exhau.stion,  Mrs.  Stout  was  obliged  to 
al  ;andon  the  school,  wduch  she  had  kept  together  for  nearly  two  years.— The  time 
now  seemed  favorable  to  commence  mere  open  and  active  evangelistic  work,  and 
arrangements  were  made,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  to  erect  a chapel  at  Megasaki,  neai 
the  native  city  (Nagasaki).  In  view  of  the  known  hostility  of  the  people  to  Christi- 
anity, this  undertaking  was  begun  with  great  solicitude.  The  building  was  nearly 
finished,  when,  on  the  night  of  August  20th,  a terrific  typhoon  swept  over  the  place. 
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and  with  many  otlier  houses,  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  It  was,  however,  imme- 
diately recommenced  and  completed,  so  that  the  opening  service  was  held  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  December.” 

Atn.  Bapt.  1874. — On  June  1st.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  removed  to  Tokyo,  where 
they  shortly  afterwards  began  a girl's  school  in  a house  at  Surugadai,  which  they 
rented  of  Mr.  Mori,  late  Minister  of  Japan  to  Washington.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Doyen  also  removed  to  Tokyo,  and  “ at  the  suggestion  of  some  Buddhist 
priests  Vt'ho  expressed  a desire  to  hear  about  Christiauitj-,  took  up  his  abode  in 
quarters  offered  him  in  one  of  their  temples  in  Sliiba.  lie  was  attended  by  a recent 
convert  who  acted  also  as  interpietcr.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  Mr. 
Doyen  was  obliged  by  failing  eyesight  to  seek  a change,  and  accordingly  returned  to 
San  Francisco.  lie  there  became  interested  in  work  among  the  Chinese,  and  in 
August,  1875,  his  resignation  as  a missionary  of  the  Union  was  accepted  by  the 
Board.” 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1874. — The  following  re-enforcements  arrived  during  the  year  : 
Eev.  W.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  January  1st ; Miss  J.  A.  Gulick  June  2Sth  ; Eev. 
J.  II.  De  Forest  and  wife,  A.  II,  Adams,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  and  Eev.  Joseph  Hardy 
Neeshima  (corresponding  member),  all  on  November  26th. 

The  general  work  at  the  two  piincipal  centers  advanced  satisfactorily,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  missionaries  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  in  tlieir  part  of  the  field,  in  the  organization  of  two  churches 
namely,  one  at  Kobe  on  April  19th,  and  the  other  in  Osaka  on  May  24th. 

C.  M.  8.  1874. — Three  new  missionaries  arrived  this  year  : Eev.  J.  Piper  and 
wife  in  IMay  ; Eev.  P.  K.  Fyson  and  wile  on  May  28rd  ; and  Eev.  II.  Evington  and 
wife  in  the  autumn.  Two  new  stations  were  established  Mr.  Piper  commencing  the 
Mission  in  Tokyo  in  May,  while  in  tlie  same  month  Mr.  Dcning  occupied  Hakodate, 
the  Mission’s  most  northern  station. — IMr.  Evington  joined  ilr.  Warren  at  Osaka,  and 
Mr.  Fyson  temporarily  remained  in  Tokyo,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
language. 

Am.  M.  Home,  1874. — The  force  in  the  American  Mission  Home,  established  in 
October,  1872,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Missionar}-  Society  of 
America  for  Heathen  Lands,  numbered,  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  four  ladies. 
In  October,  187.3,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Benton  (now  Mrs.  .1.  C.  Ballagh)  came  to  join  this 
Mission  ; it  was  still  further  strengthened  a year  later  (Nov.  1874)  by  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  M.  T.  True.  During  the  same  month  Mrs.  Pruyn  had  a severe  attack  of  illness, 
the  effect  doubtless  of  the  climate,  wdiich  seriously  impaired  her  strength. — “ During 
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the  vriiiter  following  the  establishment  of  the  ‘Home’  on  its  present  site,  a neat 
seliool-house  was  erected,  and  the  number  of  boarding  scholars  steadily  increased,  so 
that  in  the  spring  of  1874  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  by 
putting  up  a separate  house  for  the  children,  and  a dining-room  as  an  addition  to  the 
main  building.” 

American  Mtihorliai^  1874. — The  first  candidates  for  Christian  baptism,  taught  by  a 
member  of  the  Mission,  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Correll  on  October  4th.  Mr.  Harris 
and  wife  sailed  for  Hakodate  on  January  24th.  They  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of 
t he  same  month,  and  forthwith  initiated  the  W’ork  of  this  Mission  in  North  Japan. 
< >11  April  20th,  Dr.  Maclay  also  sailed  for  Hakodate,  and  thence,  in  the  company  of 
Mr,  Harris,  paid  a visit  to  Niigata  and  Sado  Island  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan. 
Uetumiug  to  Hakodate  and  leaving  Mr.  Harris  there  in  charge  of  the  station.  Dr. 
Maclay  reached  Yokohama  on  May  8th. — On  May  19th  he  again  set  out,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Correll,  on  a visit  to  Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto,  spending  a few  days  at  each 
place. — ,On  October  28t]i,  i\Iiss  Dora  E.  Schoonmaker,  sent  out  by  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a girl’s  school,  arrived  at  Y^okohama.  Miss  Schoonmaker  first  opened  the 
school  in  a part  of  an  old  temple  in  Mita,  Tokyo,  and  there  conducted  it  alone  for 
nearly  two  years  before  help  came  and  better  accommodations  was  provided.  The 
Methodist  girls’  boarding-school  does  not  stand  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
^lission  ; but  since  it  is  practically  connected  with  this  Mission  and  substantially 
cooperative  with  it,  its  history  naturally  ranges  itself  under  the  head  assigned  to  i. 
here. 

Can.  J\Ieth.  1874. — “ Dr.  iMacdouald  responded  to  an  invitation  from  Shizuoka, 
the  capital  of  Suruga  Ken,  to  become  a teaclier  in  a school  of  that  city.  Entering 
on  his  duties  in  April,  he  labored  there  as  teacher,  as  physician,  and,  gathering  the 
l)eople  at  his  own  house,  as  preacher  of  the  Gospel. — Mr.  Cochran  also  began  his  direct 
Labors  in  a school,  Mr.  Nakamura’s  Academy  in  Tokyo ; he  also  had  religious  services 
in  his  own  house,  and  ere  long  gathered  a company  of  believers  around  him.” 

Eel.  Med.  1874. — Theobald  A.  Palm,  iSI.  -1..,  M.  B.,  and  w'ife,  sent  as  its  first 
reiiresentatives  in  Japan  by  the  Edinburgh  IMedical  Mission,  arrived  here  in  May. 
Dr.  Palm  temporarily  remained  in  Tokyo,  applying  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  language. 

U.  P.  C.  1874. — The  first  missionaries  of  the  newly  establislied  Japan  Mission  of 
the  United  Preshytei'ian  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  the  Eev.  Kobert  Davidson  and  Henry 
Faulds,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  arrived  on  March  5tli,  and  the  Ecv.  Hugh  Waddell  and 
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wife,  on  June  lOtli.  Mr.  Waddell  was  a missionary  in  Xorth  China,  under  tlie 
anspices  of  the  Irisli  Presbyterian  Church,  from  1869  to  1871,  when  loss  of  healtli 
obliged  him  to  retuni  home;  and  also  in  Spain,  under  the  same  auspices,  from  1872 
to  1874.  He  then  ie.signed  his  appointment  hi  Spain  and  accepted  a call  of  the  U. 
P.  C.  of  Scotland  to  go  to  Japan.  Tokyo  was  fixed  upon  as  the  principal  station  of 
the  Mission.  The  study  of  the  language  was  necessarily  all  that  could  at  first  be 
undertaken  by  the  mhsionaries,  and  to  this  they  applied  themselves  very  successfully. 
Dr.  Fanlds,  however,  began  a medical  dispensary  in  Tsukiji  in  May.  The  dispensary 
soon  became  very  popular,  and  the  Doctor  also  gathered  around  him  a number  of 
medical  students. 

A.  JJ.  1875. 

Am.  Episc.  1875. — “In  January,  the  first  marriage  between  Japanese  converts 
(in  connection  with  this  Mission)  took  place  at  Osaka.  During  this  month  a girls’ 
school  w'as  established  by  Miss  Eddy.  The  school  made  good  progress,  and  the 
number  of  converts  v/'as  considerably  enlarged.  As  before,  the  cry  was  for  help,  and 
especialH  were  the  services  of  active,  earnest  women  needed,  but  no  response  came  to 
the  Bishop’s  reiterated  appeals. 

“ The  first  break  in  the  Mission  circle  by  death  occurred  in  this  year.  Mrs. 
Quiiiby,  who  for  .some  time  had  been  failing  in  health,  left  her  home  for  the  United 
State.s  and  arrived  in  ifau  Francisco  on  October  25th  ; liere  she  failed  rapidly,  and 
entered  into  re.st  on  Xovemher  13th.” 

Am.  Predi.  1875.— On  September  26th,  the  itev.  William  Tmbrie  and  wile 
arrived  at  Yokohama,  and  remained  there  till  the  opening  of  the  following  year.  Mr. 
.J.  C.  Ballagli  also  joined  tlie  Mission  this  year,  and  took  charge  of  the  boys’  school  at 
Yokohama.  IMiss  Gamble’s  connection  with  the  Mission  closed  this  year.  Tlie 
Hoden  Church  was  organized,  as  a Presbyterian  clinrch,  at  a country  town  of  that 
name,  to  the  Fast,  of  Tokyo  ; it  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  on 
January  4tli,  1876.  Tlie  iShinsakae-bashl  Church,  which  had  thus  far  held  its 
Sunday  meetings  in  the  foreign  Union  Church  in  Tsnkiji,  completed  a spacious 
chapel  near  the  bridge  which  gave  the  Church  its  name,  and  dedicated  the  same  to 
the  service  of  God  on  June  19th.  At  this  time  this  Church  had  increased  to  78 
members. 

Am.  Bejd.  1875. — In  July,  tlie  Eev.  E.  Kothesay  Miller  joined  this  Mission,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  at  the  A'okohama  station. — “ Sj’stematic  evangelistic  labors,  iiinler 
the  care  of  the  Mission,  were  commenced  by  the  native  Christians  and  theological  stu- 
dents in  1875,  and  havfe  developed  into  a number  of  stations  and  organized  churches 
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•extending  from  Uyeda  in  Shin-sliu  to  Nagoya  in  Owari,  in  the  island  of  Nippon,  and 
from  Nagasaki  to  Kagoshima  in  the  island  of  Kyn-shyu.’  — The  new  building  for  the 
Ferris  Seminary  was  finished  in  May,  and  on  June  1st  the  boarding-school  was  formal- 
I3'  opened  by  a dedicatory  Japanese  service.  " Acommodat  ons  were  provided  for  40 
pupils ; provision  was  also  made  for  the  teachers  all  under  the  same  roof,  thus  alTord- 
ing  opportunities  for  intercoui’se  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  advantages  (f 
a Christian  home.”  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  June  was 
14,  all  of  whom  had  been  pupils  of  Mrs.  hliller’s  day-school  at  Ife-yama:  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  number  liad  increased  to  19.  From  the  beginning  the  intention  was 
not  to  make  it  a free  school ; “ boarders  pay  §3,  and  day  scholars  §1  per  montli.  The 
pupils  furnish  their  clothing,  bedding,  books  and  stationery,  while  rooms,  fuel,  lights, 
food,  tuition,  washing,  and  eare  of  health  are  given  them.  The  best  Japanese  food, 
such  as  the  girls  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  is  prepared  for  them  at  the  school.  It 
consists  of  rice,  fish,  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ; meat,  bread,  and  milk  are  not 
used.”  The  branches  taught  are  the  common  school  branches  in  English,  with  so 
much  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  is  indispensable  to  educated  women.  Daily  re- 
ligious services  are  held,  and  special  Bible-classes  and  praycr-me  tings  have  been 
j'o.’med  among  the  pupils.  “ The  missionaries  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  id(‘a 
that  they  were  educating  the  girls  to  become  good  wives  and  motliers  in  Japan.” 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  church  edifice  ne  ir  the  custom  house  lauding  in 
Yokohama,  known  as  the  Thiion  Church  and  also  as  the  Kaigan  Church,  was  fin 'sh- 
ed. It  is  probably  the  largest,  most  substantial,  and  finest  Protestant  church  in 
.lapaa.  It  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Eev.  J.  11.  Ballagh.  The  dedica- 
tion took  place  on  July  10th.  From  Dr.  S.  E.  Brown’s  address  on  that  occasion,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  amount  expended  on  the  church  building  and  the  Sunday- 
.school  room  attached  to  it  is  about  .$8,000.  Of  this  sum,  $andwicli  Island  Christians 
contributed  $1,000  (as  early  as  1859)  ; the  Hon.  Townse  id  Harris,  the  first  Minister 
of  the  ITiited  States  to  the  court  of  the  Shogun,  $1,000  (Dec.  1861);  the  Hon.  E.  H. 
I’ruvn,  Mr.  Harris’  successor,  $500  ; and  some  British  seamen,  $50.  Mr.  Ballagh 
contributed  $5-59,  which  he  had  received  as  tuition  fees  from  a native  school  at 
Yokohama.  Mr.  Ballagh  also  received  fro!n  friends  in  America,  during  his  visit 
there  in  1863  and  1869,  the  sum  of  $2,373.83  in  U.  S.  currency.  The  total  of  tlie.se 
various  contributions  amounted  to  $5,445.48  in  gold.  Tlie  difierence  between  tlie 
receipts  and  the  exiieuditures,  more  them  §2,500,  was  made  up  in  the  management  of 
tlie  funds  that  had  been  received  by  the  Trustees,  from  time  to  time,  since  ISGi.  A 
very  valiuible  contribution  to  the  new  church  came  from  T.  C.  Doreiuus,  Esq.,  of 
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]Sei\’  Yol-k  City,— a gentlemen  to  wliose  influence  and  liberality  the  appointment  of 
this  ilission  and  mueli  of  its  support  during  the  earlier  years  are  due — in  the  shape 
■of  stained  glass  windows,  the  same  that  now  adorn  its  casements.  This  church  has 
since  its  opening  served  as  the  place  of  worship  both  of  the  foreign  Union  Church 
and  of  the  Japanese  Church  of  Christ. 

This  latter  church  continued  to  grow.  From  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
1872  until  July,  1875,  106  converts  had  been  received  to  its  communion,  besides  19 
baptized  children. 

A»i.  Bapl.  1875. — “ In  February,  the  chapel  in  Yokohama,  erected  about  a year 
l)efore  on  the  site  on  which  the  pi-esent  one  now'  stands,  w'as  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
only  the  most  per.sistent  eflforts  of  our  missionaries  and  native  Christians,  kindly  and 
efficiently  aided  by  some  of  the  brethren  of  other  denominations,  succeeded  in  saving 
from  a like  fate  the  mission-house,  in  which  Dr.  Y.  Brown  was  then  living. — In 
November  of  this  j'ear.  Miss  Anna  TI.  Kidder  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Sands  joined  the 
mission,  the  former  to  work  in  Tokyo,  the  latter  in  Yokohama.  These  ladies  have 
each  been  engaged  in  school-work,  and  in  instructing  Bible-w’omen,  and,  in  compam" 
w'ith  the  latter,  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  starting  and  fostering  new  interests.” 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1875.  On  November  2Gth  the  following  new  missionaries  ar- 
rived : Kev.  E.  T.  Doaue  and  wife,  Bev.  D.  W.  Learned  and  wife,  Miss  F.  A.  Stevens, 
(now'  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gulick)  and  Miss  J.  E.  Wheeler.  The  Eev.  G.  M.  Dexter  and  witc 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  April  6th,  Mr.  Dexter  assuming  a pastorate  in 
< ,'alifornia.  Upon  Mr.  Neeshima’s  return  to  Japan,  his  plan  for  a Christian  College 
was  united  with  that  of  tlie  Mission  for  a training-school  for  preachers.  This  com- 
bination of  plans  re.sulted  in  the  opening  of  a school  iir  hired  buildings  in  Kyoto  in 
November.  This  w'as  the  beginning  of  the  now  so  w'cll  known  “Doshisha”  School 
Saine-purpose-society  ” School)  more  fully  described  under  A.  D.  1882.  A girls’ 
•school  was  opened  in  Kobe,  with  five  boarding  pupils  and  a few  day  scholare,  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Talcott  and  Miss  Dudley. — The  work  w'liieh  was  begun  in  Sanda 
in  the  summer  of  1873  by  visits  of  Dr.  Berry  and  others  of  our  missionaries,  and 
carried  on  thereafter  by  w'eekly  visits  by  missionaries  from  Kobe,  blossomed  into  a 
church  organization  on  July  27th.  The  labors  of  othei-s,  and  especially  of  the  Misses 
Talcott  and  Dudley,  among  the  w'omen  of  Hyogo,  w'ere  blessed  with  a similar  result 
on  August  6th,  1876.  In  this  year,  classe.s  in  Anatom}',  Chemistry,  Phy.siology,  and 
Materia  Medica  were  formed,  in  connection  with  the  hospital  of  Hiogo  Ken, 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Berry,  Dr.  Ni.shi,  and  Dr.  Kimura. — At  the  request  or 
the  physicians  in  Iliineji  (50  miles  west  of  Kobe),  a ho.spital  of  40  beds  was  organiz- 
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< il  by  Dr.  Berry  in  that  city  ; and  within  a radius  of  10  miles  from  Kobe,  dispeiLsaries- 
or  consulting  rooms  were  opened  at  Nishi-no-ruiya,  Ariina,  8anda,  Kakugawa,  Akashi, 
and  Nada.  To  these  points  monthly  tours  were  made,  meeting  from  500  to  TOO 
patients  each  month,  besides  many  of  the  physicians  residing  in  these  towns.” 

O.  M.  S.  1875. — “Mr.  Burnside  secured  a site  at  Deshima,  Nagasaki,  and  put  up 
a neat  little  church,  with  a view  to  extending  the  work  ; but  before  it  was  opened, 
he  was  compelled  by  failure  of  health  to  return  to  England.  This  was  in  April, 
1875.  During  the  sis  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  En.sor’s  arrival,  much  pioneer- 
work  had  been  done.  Pi-ejudices  had  been  remo-ved,  much  Gospel  truth  had  been 
disseminated,  and  many  enquirers  insti-ucted  in  the  way  of  God.  Shortl  v after  !Mr. 
Burnside’s  departure,  the  Eev.  H.  Maundrell  arrived.  He  came  with  the  advantage 
of  ten  years’  experience,  gained  in  the  Society’s  i\Iadagascar  Ylission  (18f)3'-73),  and 
liis  arrival  opened  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Xagasrdri  work.  "What  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  the  more  public  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  for  the  training  of  native  evangelists,  a work  to  which  Mr. 
Maundrell  early  gave  his  attention. — Mr.  Warren  made  his  first  attempt  to  conduct 
a service  in  his  own  house  at  Osaka  in  January,  and  from  that  time  one  or  more  of 
1 he  Society’s  missionaries  have  been  steadily  engaged  in  this  work.  A few  month.s 
later,  a small  room  was  opened  on  the  Foreign  Concession.  At  that  time  (May,  1875) 
there  was  no  other  missionary  residing  on  the  Concession,  and  this  was  the  first  at- 
tempt at  commencing  public  preaching  there.  Numbers  came  to  hear  and  some  few 
were  really  interested. — From  the  commencement  Mr.  Dening  was  assisted  by  a 
native  Christian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Nagas.akl  to  Hakodate,  and  so  was 
able  to  commence  a little  work  very  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  first  convert  was 
baptized  on  Christmas  day.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Dening  was  able  to  secure  a house 
in  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  to  commence  public  preaching  in  a way  and  with 
an  openness  which  were  altogether  new.  Opposition  was  aroused,  but  the  work  went 
on,  and  gradually  more  peaceful  times  came  in.  Niigata  was  visited  by  Mr  Piper 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  the  Mission  there  was  commenced  a few  months  later 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fyson,  who  had  spent  more  than  a year  in  Tokyo  in  studying 
the  language.” 

Am.  M.  Borne,  1875.  In  April,  Miss  A.  N.  Maltby  (now  Mi-s.  Blauchct) 
joined  the  “ Home.’'  Mrs.  Pruyn’s  illness  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  had 
“ so  impaired  her  health  as  to  necessitate  her  return  to  America  on  September  25th. 
In  this  year  an  extensive  outside  work  among  the  natives  was  begun.  “ This  was 
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carried  on  by  means  oi  Sunday-scliools,  neighborhood  prayer-meetings  and  Bit)le- 
readings,  house  to  house  visiting,  and  Biblical  instruction  in  Japanese  day-schooLs.” 

American  3Tethodisl  187b.  “ On  January  3rd,  Mr.  Soper  baptized  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Tsuda  Sen,  the  fruits  first  of  the  Tokyo  station.  On  October  2nd  he  organized  a clmrch 
and  held  his  first  quarterly  conference.  Tsnkiji,  Kanda,  and  Az:ibu  liave  been  the 
more  prominent  points  occupied  by  this  Mission  in  Tokyo.”  Tiie  Kanda  class  was 
organized  on  Sept.  16th  ; the  Azabu  class,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Tsuda’s  Agicultural 
School,  was  organized  on  October  12th,  and  on  the  same  day  a weekly  Bible-class, 
attended  by  the  students  of  the  above  school,  was  formed. 

S.  P.  O.  1875.  About  this  time  Miss  Alice  Hoar  joined  the  Mission,  having 
been  sent  by  a Ladies’  Association.  She  began  a girls’  school  near  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Mr.  Shaw  taught  for  some  time  in  Fukuzawa’s  school. 

Ed.  Med.  1875.  Dr.  Palm  removed  from  Tokyo  to  Niigata,  having  decided  to 
make  that  place  the  center  of  his  evangelistic  work.  Daily  preachings  service  were 
held  by  Mr.  Amenomori  (a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Wyekoff'  in  Fukui)  in  Dr.  Palm’s 
house  for  about  three  months,  and  much  interest  as  well  as  opposition  was  excited. 
By  the  end  of  1875,  “in  reply  to  a request  made  to  the  native  Christian  Church  in 
Yokohama,  Mr.  Oshikawa  Masayoshi  was  sent  to  Niigata  to  carry  on  the  work  liap- 
pily  commenced  there.  Mr.  Oshikawa  had  been  under  a course  of  study  for  the 
7ninistry  under  Dr.  S.  E.  Brown  and  Eev.  Jas.  Ballagh,  and  ordained  elder  of  the 
Church  in  Yokoliama. 

U.  P.  C.  1875.  The  Eev.  S.  G.  McLaren  and  wife  arrived  in  Japan  and  joined 
the  force  of  the  United  Presbyterian  (Scotland)  Mission  in  Tokyo  on  October  4tli. 
Miss  A.  M.  Gamble  (late  of  the  Am.  Presb.  Mission)  joined  this  Mission,  to  devote 
lierself  to  female  education.  Early  in  this  year,  Dr.  Faulds  opened  the  Tsukiji 
Hospital,  v/hich  ere  long  was  visited  by  large  numbers  of  in-and-out  patients. 
Successful  preacliing  places  were  opened  by  the  other  members  of  the  IMission  in 
different  districts  of  Tokyo. 

A.  D.  1876. 

Jiu-zen  ichi-roku-nichi  hiu-ka  no  lokoro  kitaru  shi-gwalsu  yori  nichiyu-nichi  wo  motle 
kiu-ka  in  sadamerare-sord  jb  kono  mune  ai-iasshi  sorb  koto.” 

“ Be  it  known  that,  as  regards  the  ichi-roku  (one-six)  holidays  heretofore  observed, 
it  is  decreed  that,  from  the  coming  fourth  month,  the  nichi-yo-nichi  (Sundays)  shall  be 
observed  as  holidays.” 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  an  imperial  decree  (No.  27),  issued  on  the  1 2th  day  of  the 
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3rd  month  (Maicli)  of  the  year  1876.  The  old  popular  holidays  had  been  kei)t  on 
the  1st  and  15th  days  (the  new  and  full  moons)  of  each  lunar  month,  and  in  many 
rural  districts  these  are  still  observed.  The  solar  calendar  had  been  adopted  in  1873’ 
but  since  the  Restoration  (1868)  up  to  the  date  tixed  in  the  .above  decree  (April,  1876), 
the  official  days  of  rest  were  the  1st,  6th,  11th,  16th,  21st,  and  26th  days  of  the 
month.  These  were  now  abolished  and  the  Sundays,  coinciding  with  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  substituted  for  them.  At  one  stage  of  it.s  progress,  the  measure  was  imperiled 
by  the  officiousness  of  a hot-headed  foreigner  who  had  rushed  to  head-quarters  with 
tlie  startling  announcement  that  the  Government,  in  adopting  the  Sunday  as  the 
official  lioliday,  would  be  bound  to  adopt,  together  witli  the  day,  the  Cliristian  system 
in  its  entirety.  But  more  sensible  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  measure  was  passed 
and  published.  Although  in  the  estimation  and  intention  of  the  Government  this 
reform  was  entirely  a civil  affair,!  it  was,  as  already  stated,  an  inestimable  boon 
to  the  missionary  cause.  To  many  native  believers  it  was  not  an  easy  duty  to 
“ remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy  but  now  that  this  day  had  been  explic- 
itly sanctioned  by  sovereign  authority  as  a civil  day  of  rest  and  all  public  business 
V as  to  be  suspended  on  its  weekly  recurrence,  there  was  no  more  any  extraneous 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  being  sanctified  by  Japanese  Christians  as  a day  of  relig- 
ious worship.  In  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness  and  universal  Sabbath  desecration, 
whoever  was  so  inclined,  now  could  religiously  observe  the  day  that  “ was  made  for 
man”;  the  Japanese  Christian  now  could  enjoy  those  “■  hallowed  ” days  which 
“ Like  way-marks,  cheer  the  pilgrim’s  path. 

His  progress  mark,  and  keep  his  rest  in  view.” 

Am.  Episc.  1876. — “This  year  opened  without  any  event  of  special  interest  in 
connection  with  Mission  affairs.  Miss  Eddy,  writing  from  Osaka  in  January,  men- 
tioned the  progress  of  the  girl’s  school,  which  then  numbered  14  members  ; and  Mr. 
Blanchet  reported  35  pupils  in  the  boy’s  school  at  Tokyo,  and  the  baptism  of  10 
converts.  He  also  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  single  women  as  missionaries.  On 
the  morning  of  Easter  Day  the  Bishop  confirmed  seven  pei-sons,  five  of  whom  were 

1 The  change  had  probably  much  to  do  with  convenience  in  the  working  of  various  public  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Foreign  Office,  the  custom-houses,  aud  the  schools.  The  postscript  toThe  decree 
('*  Tadashi  do~yo~nichi  wa  sh'yo  gojiu^niji  yori  kiu-ka-iaru  bekl  koto'^),  making  Saturday  afternoon 
likewise  a half-holiday,  shows  that  the  appointed  holidays  were  not  regarded  as  holy  days,  but 
simply  as  official  days  of  rest.  Hence  to  non-Christian  officials  the  Sunday  is,  of  course,  nohitng 
but  a day  of  rest  and  pleasure,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  a day  of  dissipation.  The  majority  of 
the  people  take  little  note  of  it  in  any  way. 
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nvomen,  ami  in  the  afternoon  baptized  seven,  five  of  them  pupils  in  the  school  at 
Tok.vo.— In  Xovember  of  this  year  occurred  a disastrous  fire  at  Tokyo,  destroying 
about  10,000  houses.  The  Mi-^sion  place  of  woi-ship,  school-room,  and  the  Bishop’s 
residence  were  burned,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  IVIission  library  and 
all  the  chapel  furniture,  including  the  organ.  The  loss  was  seriously  felt,  and  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  new  quarters.” 

Am.  Pieib.  1876.— Miss  B.  Marsh  (now  Mrs.  T.  P.  Poate)  and  :Miss  Fanny  Gulick 
(now  Mrs.  Jewett)  arrived  this  year.  INIrs.  M.  T.  True  (formerly  of  the  “Home”) 
joined  the  l^Iission  in  September.  Miss  Marsh  labored  at  Yokohama  in  connection 
witli  the  Mission’s  schools  there ; Miss  Gulick  taught  in  Graham  Seminary  ; and 
Mrs.  True  took  charge  of  a girls’  school,  grown  out  of  Mi-s.  Carrothers’  school  and 
then  carried  on  in  Ginza,  Tokyo,  under  the  patronage  of  a Christian  Japanese,  Mr. 
Kara.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Imbrie  removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo  early  in  January. 
IMr.  Loomis  and  family  were  obliged  to  return  to  America,  on  account  of  the  serious 
failure  of  Mr.  Loomis’  health,  in  April.  Mr.  Loomis  had  devoted  much  time  to  the 
■study  of  the  language,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  Sumiyoshicho  Church, 
organized  at  Yokohama  in  the  autumn  of  1874. — Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Carrothers 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  Mission  Board  ; this  being  accepted,  his  connection  witii 
the  Mission  terminated  early  this  summer.  Mr.  Carrothers  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  .Japanese  Educational  Department  and  continued  in  the  same  until  the  summer  of 
1882.  The  Chore  ( Presbyterian)  Church,  formed  under  Mr.  Carrothers’  care  two  years 
before,  divided  itself  into  tw'O  parts  ; one  part  establishing  a new  Church,  independ- 
ent of  foreign  support  and  supervision,  but  afterwards  connected  with  the  Presbytery 
of  the  L’nited  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  remaining  part  joining  themselves  to  the 
Pio-getsu-cho  (Shiba ) Church. 

Am.  Rfjd.  1876. — In  July  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Amerman  and  wife  arrived  at  Yoko- 
hama and  fixed  their  residence  there.  Mr.  IVolff  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  Mission  in  January,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Japanese  Educational  l)eparf- 
inent. 

Late  in  the  year  a church  was  organized  at  Ueda  in  Shinshu,  situated  about  115 
miles  to  the  Y.  W.  from  Tokyo.  Mr.  Miller  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  church  at  the  time,  from  which  the  following  facts  are  gleaned.  Having 
learned  that  a deep  interest  in  Christianity  had  spontaneously,  as  far  as  any  mission- 
ary agencies  were  concerned,  sprung  up  at  Eeda  and  that  a number  of  enquirert 
were  anxiously  looking  for  the  visit  of  a foreign  missionary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  ses 
cut,  early  in  August,  for  the  foot  of  the  great  smoking  volcano  Asama  Yaraa,  near 
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which  the  town  lies  in  a valley,  intensely  hot  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They  were- 
heartily  welcomed  on  their  arrival  by  those  who  had  been  awakened,  chiefly  through 
tlie  faithful  labors  of  Mr.  Suzuki,  a member  of  the  Yokohama  Church,  on  his  visit 
there  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  of  Mr.  Inagaki,  then  a resident  of  the  place  and 
since  1878  the  devoted  pastor  of  Yokohama  (Kaigan)  Church.  Mr.  Miller,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Yokohama,  at  once  set 
to  work,  opening  Sunday  preaching  services,  a Sunday-school,  and  two  daily  meeting.s, 
while  Mrs.  Miller,  in  the  intervals  of  these,  had  several  meetings  with  the  women. 
The  daily  and  Sunday  meetings  were  attended  by  from  50  to  100  attentive  hearers. 
On  his  second  and  last  Sunday,  Mr.  Miller  baptized  10  men,  two  of  tliem  men  in 
middle  life  and  the  remainder  young  men,  4 widows  past  middle  age,  and  1 young 
girl,— in  all  15.  They  had  been  examined  previously  and  all  did confess  a good 
confession  before  many  witnesses.”  On  the  same  day  they  joined  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supiper.  In  reference  to  the  springing  up  of  this  body  of  believers  in  such 
a remote  part  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Miller  writes  : “ I would  not  have  you  think  that 

this  work  in  Ueda  is  something  unprecedented.  It  is  only  an  example  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  come  under  our  own  obser- 
vation. and  it  is  a wonderful  illustration  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  often  does  in 
teaching  men  without  the  ordinary  means  of  preaching.  I am  confident  that  none  of 
those  whom  I baptized  had  ever  heard  a foreigner  preach  before  I went  there.  There 
were  in  Ueda  but  three  baptized  persons,  Inagaki,  whom  Mr.  Ballagh  had  received 
in  Y’okohama  ; Sakamaki,  who  had  gone  to  Tokyo  in  the  spring  and  been  baptized  by 
Mr.  Thompjson  ; and  a blind  man,  baptized  by  Dr.  Palm  at  Niigata.” — Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ballagh,  passing  through  Ueda  on  a return  trip  from  Niigata, 
baptized  a similar  company  of  believers,  and  with  these  and  the  former  company  o-f 
18.  organized  a church.  Jlr.  Maki  Shigeto  eventually  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Ueda  Church,  and  continued  to  labor  there  and  in  the  neighborhood  for  several 
years. 

When  the  chapel  at  Nagasaki  was  first  opened,  “ a good  deal  of  attention  was 
naturally  attracted  to  the  place,  but  the  people  seemed  quite  at  a loss  to  understand, 
at  the  outset,  whether  it  was  opened  for  entertainment  or  instruction.  But  its  object 
soon  became  pretty  well  understood,  and  for  the  first  two  years  large  numbers  were 
present,  whenever  there  was  preaching.  Even  after  the  novelty  of  hearing  a foreigner 
speak  wore  ofi;  generally  good  and  attentive  audiences  assembled,  especially  on 
Sunday  nights.  In  1874  those  who  had  been  baptized,  though  not  organized  into  a 
church,  secured  a house  in  the  city  to  make  it  a Christian  center'  and  their  spiritual 
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home.  Services  were  held  there  on  Sundays,  until,  on  account  of  the  young  men 
leaving  for  study  and  preaching  elsewhere,  they  were  necessarily  given  up.  Tlie 
subject  of  church  organization  was  considered  soon  after  the  first  baptisms,  and  after 
waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  Chiikmi  (Presbytery)  and  the  rules  of  that  body,  it 
was  finally  determined  to  organize  a church  with  a few  temporary  regulations.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1876.  Ten  adults  and  two  children 
constituted  the  membership.” 

Am.  Bapt,  1876. — “ It  was  Mr.  Arthur’s  great  ambition  to  organize  a Baptist 
Church  in  the  empire,  and  this  he  was  permitted  to  do.  The  first  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered in  November,  1875,  and  the  church  was  organized  May  14th,  1S76, 
numbering  by  the  end  of  that  year  20  members. — In  November,  the  Rev.  F.  f?, 
Dobbins  aud  wife  arrived  in  Yokohama  for  the  work  there,  but  the  protracted  and 
serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Dobbins  compelled  them  to  return  home  after  remaining  little 
more  than  a year.” 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1876. — Miss  M.  J.  Barrows  and  Miss  A.  J.  Starkweather  arrived 
at  Kobe  on  April  7th,  the  former  designated  to  Kobe  and  the  latter  Kyoto  ; on  the 
same  day  Mr.  H.  II.  Leavitt,  who  had  been  in  America  on  furlough  since  the 
previous  year,  returned  hither  with  his  wife. — In  the  month  of  December,  three 
churches  were  organized  in  the  city  of  Kyoto,  where  four  missionary  families  were 
located  in  connection  witli  the  school  established  there  in  the  previous  year.  C)f  the 
nearly  60  members  of  these  three  churches,  more  than  one-half  came  in  a body  as 
students  into  the  Kyoto  school  from  Capt.  Janes’  school  in  Kumamoto,  Kiushiu,  and 
most  of  the  other  members  were  also  students  of  the  school,  a few  only  being  citizens 
of  Kyoto. — By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Mission  had  seven' churches,  with  a total 
membership  of  about  200  under  its  care. — In  the  summer  two  buildings  for  the 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Training  School  (Doahkha)  in  Kyoto  were  erected,  and 
in  September  the  school  took  possession  of  its  permanent  home,  opening  this  term 
with  80  students.  The  girls’  school  at  Kobe  was  in  successful  operation."  “ In 
December  two  students  of  the  Theological  School  in  Kyoto  made  the  circuit  of  Lalce 
Biwa,  preaching  and  distributing  religious  tracts  as  they  had  opportunity,  sowing'' 
seed  that  in  two  places  brought  forth  fruit  in  after  days.  Some  beginnings  were 
made  at  touring  in  other  places,  but  such  was  the  fear  and  opposition  on  tlie  part  of 
the  people,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  settled  places  for  preaching.  Up  to 
this  time  no  native  pastor  had  been  ordained  over  any  one  of  the  native  churches. — 
The  Shichi  Tchi.  ZnppTi,  a weekly  religious  newspaper,  had  been  started  under  the 
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direction  of  iMr.  ().  H.  Gulick  of  Kobe,  and  a few  religious  tracts  had  also  been 
issued.”  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a dispensary  was  establi.slied  at  Hyogo. 

C.  M.  S.  1876. — “A  Kumamoto  (Higo)  man,  baptized  at  Nagasaki  in  1875,  was 
the  means  of  commencing  the  work  in  his  native  town.  lie  induced  three  friends  to 
go  to  Nagasaki  to  learn  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  They  did  so  and  were  all 
baptized  in  1876. — Of  those  who  came  to  hear  the  first  preaching  in  the  room  opened 
in  the  Foreign  Concession,  Osaka,  in  the  Summer  of  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Warren 
baptized  six  adults  in  July. — After  living  for  some  time  in  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  Mr.  Piper 
got  permission  to  live  outside  the  Foreign  Settlement,  as  a scliool  teacher,  and  in  the 
house  lie  occupied  a room  was  fitted  up  as  a small  chapel  and  preaching  was  com- 
menced in  187C.  In  that  room,  in  the  same  year,  the  first  converts  were  baptized,' 
and  for  two  years  it  w'as  the  centre  of  Mr.  Piper’s  work. — The  Rev.  .1.  Williams,  whoi 
was  for  a short  time  connected  with  the  Society’s  East  Africa  ^lission,  was  transferred 
to  .lapan  in  1876.  lie  joined  Mr.  Deniug  at  Hakodate  the  same  year,  and  was  in,, 
charge  of  that  station  during  the  latter’s  absence  the  following  year.  The  convert 
baptized  the  year  before  and  the  Christian  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Dening  from 
Nagasaki  were  soon  lost  to  the  ^Mission  ; but  the  second  convert,  baptized  tills  year, 
has  proved  a faithful  and  earnest  laborer  up  to  the  present  time  (1882),  and  has  done 
much  evangelistic  work  in  and  around  Hakodate. — Mr.  Fyson  commenced  public 
preaching  at  Niigata  in  January,  and  in  September  the  first  convert  was  baptized.” 

A.  M.  Home.  1876. — Miss  S.  B.  McNeal  joined  the  ladies  at  the  “ Home  ” in  .July, 
and  in  September  Mrs.  True  resigned  and  joined  the  Am.  Presbyterian  ^lission.  The 
■institution  was  in  a flourishing  condition. 

Amei'ican  Methodist  1876. — In  June  Miss  Olive  Whiting  (now  Mrs.  Chas.  Bisliop) 
arrived,  and  joined  Miss  Schoonmaker  in  the  school-work  in  Tokyo. — The  previous 
year  Mr.  Soper  liad  built  a parsonage  for  his  family,  and  tliis  year  he  erected  a neat 
church  edifice  for  the  congregation  which  grew  up  under  his  care, — both  house  and 
church  in  Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  On  .June  7tli  he  opened  a place  for  preaching  in  the'section 
of  the  city  called  Shiba,  and  held  services  there  for  nearly  two  years. — At  Yolcohama, 
Dr.  IMaclay  had  begun  preaching  in  Japanese ; he  and  Mw.  Maclay  had  also  taught 
Bible-classes,  mostly  in  English. 

Can.  MeJh.  1876. — In  this  year  the  Mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  G.  M.  !Meacham  and  wife,  and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Eby  and  wife.  The  former, 
according  to  a previous  arrangement,  immediately  (September  20th)  repaired  to  the 
town  of  Numazu,  in  the  Suruga  Ken.  as  teacher  in  the  academy  of  that  place.  For 
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nearly  two  years  he  labored  here.— Mr.  Eby  remained  in  Tokyo  until  the  spring  of 
1878.” 

S.  P.  G.  1876. — The  Osaka  station  of  this  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Eev.  II.  .1.  Foss  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Plummei . At  about  tliis  time  Mr.  Shaw 
ceased  teaching  at  Fukuzawa’s  school,  Tokyo  ; but,  liaving  been  appointed  Chaplain 
to  H.  B.  M.’s  Legation,  he  was  still  permitted  to  live  outside  of  the  Foreign  Conces- 
sion, and  accordingly  settled  down  near  Shiba,  which  locality  thenceforth  remained 
the  permanent  centre  of  his  work.  Miss  Hoar  also  worked  there  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Shaw’s  educational  enterprises. 

Rl.  Med.  1876. — “In  January  11  persons  were  baptized,  and  from  this  time  the 
number  of  Christians  gradually  increased.” 

Ev.  Asaoc.  1876.— At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of 
North  America,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  FT.  S.  A.,  in  October,  1875,  it  was 
resolved  that  a mission  be  e.stablished  in  Japan,  and  the  General  Board  of  Missions 
was  instructed  accord  ngly.  In  consequence  of  this  action,  the  first  mi.ssionaries,  the 
Eev.  F.  Krecker,  M.  D.,  and  family,  the  Eev.  A.  Ilalmhuber.  and  Miss  E.  J. 
Hudson  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  Octcbcr  18th  and  arrived  at  A’okohama  on 
November  loth.  They  established  themselves  for  the  time  being  at  Yokohama. 

A.  D.  1877. 

Am.  Epkc.  1877. — “In  April,  just  five  months  after  the  great  fire  in  which  the 
Mission  buildings  were  dsiti'oyed,  a new  chapel  was  completed.  The  boys’  school 
was  temporarily  abandoned,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  a suitable  building 
for  its  accomn  cdati  in. — In  this  month,  also.  Dr.  Laning  opened  a new  dispensary  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Osaka. — In  May,  Miss  F.  E.  Pitman  was  appointed  a mission- 
ary teacher.  She  reached  Tokyo  in  November,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  in  the 
girls’  school. — In  June  Mr.  Isaac  K.  Yokoyama  was  appointed  a missionary,  and  soon 
afterward  ordaim  d,  arriving  at  Yokohama  in  October.  He  had  been  in  the  United 
States  six  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  but  decided  to  enter  the  ministry 
and  become  a missionary  to  his  own  pieople. — The  additions  to  the  church  during 
tiiis  year  were  not  numerous,  but  the  missionaries’  hearts  were  often  gladdened  by 
such  evidences  of  increasing  desire  to  learn  the  truths  of  religion,  as  sustained  their 
zeal  and  gave  them  reason  to  hope  for  an  abundant  harvest  from  the  good  seed  which 
they  were  constantly  sowing.” 

Am.  Fresh.  1877. — The  Mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  of  the  Eev.  Geo.  M'm.  Knox  and  wife,  the  Eev.  T.  T.  Alexander  and 
wife,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Winn  and  wife,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Eldred  (now  Mrs.  R.  Davidson). 
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Mr.  Alexander  and  subsequently  Mr.  Knox  joined  the  Tokyo  station ; Mr.  Winn 
teniporalily  sojourned  at  Yokohama,  .studying  the  language  and  working  in  connec- 
tion with  that  station  until  187S.  Miss  Eldred  joined  Mrs.  True  in  the  Ginza  girl’s 
school,  Tokyo. — Four  churches  were  organized  during  the  year,  namely  : the  Shina- 
gawa  Church,  the  Gmori  Church,  the  Asakusa  Church  and  the  Ushigome  Church, — 
the  second  mentioned  being  in  the  country,  and  the  other  three  in  Tokyo.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Toda  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  other  three  in  Tokyo.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Toda  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Shinagawa  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogawa  of  the  two  last 
named  churches ; the  Omori  Church  has  no  settled  pastor  as  yet. — The  original  build- 
ing of  Graham  Seminary,  No.  6 Tsukiji,  being  by  this  time  quite  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  scholars,  a more  spacious  school-house  was 
built  at  No.  42  early  this  year.  On  May  16th  the  school,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  YYungman,  assisted  by  Miss  Gulick,  was  opened  in  the  new  jjremises. 

Very  early  in  the  work  in  Japan  the  idea  was  entertained  that  it  would  be 
‘a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished’  should  the  separate  mi.ssions,  although  re- 
presenting different  denominations  at  home,  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  one  native 
Church.  About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  church  in  Yokohama,  this 
subject  was  frecpiently  discussed  by  the  foreign  missionaries  as  well  as  by  the  native 
brethren ; and  when  the  Convention  already  referred  to  met  in  September  of  the 
Sinne  3'ear  (1872),  this  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  upon  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  the  native  church  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed 

“ Whereas,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one  in  Him,  and  the  diversities  of  denomina- 
tion among  Protestants  are  but  accidents  which,  though  not  affecting  the  vital  unity 
of  believers,  obscure  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  Christendom  and  much  more  in 
pagan  lands,  'where  the  history  of  the  divisions  cannot  be  understood  : and  \yhereas 
we,  as  Protestant  missionaries,  desire  to  secure  uniformity  in  our  modes  and  methods 
of  evangelization  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  arising  from  marked  difier- 
ences;  wo  therefore  take  this  earliest  opportunity  ofiered  by  this  Convention  to 
agree  that  we  will  use  our  influence  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  identity  of  name  and 
organization  in  the  native  churches  in  the  formation  of  which  we  maj'  be  called  to 
assist,  that  name  being  as  catholic  as  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  organization  being 
tliat  wherein  the  government  of  each  church  shall  be  by  the  ministry  and  eldership 
of  the  same,  with  the  concurrence  01  the  brethren.” 

After  tlie  organization  of  a second  church,  the  one  in  Tokyo,,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  1>.  Thompson  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  but  which  was  ecclesias- 
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tically  connected  with  the  one  in  Yokohama  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  H. 
Ballagh  of  the  Reformed  Mission,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thompson,  Loomis  and  Green 
were  appointed  a committee  b}'  the  Presbyterian  Mission  to  confer  with  the  Reformed 
and  Congregational  Missions  respecting  a union  with  those  bodies  in  mission  work 
(April  7,  1874).  This  Committee  subsequently  reported  that  no  definite  result  could 
be  reached. 

However,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Mission  held  at  Kobe, 
May  29  th,  1874,  the  following  action  was  taken:  ^'Resolved, — that  we  as  a mission 
declare  that  we  are  unequivocally  in  favor  of  union ; that  we  have  never  for  a 
moment  wavered  from  our  unanimous  desire  for  union  as  expressed  at  the  Convention 
in  AYkohama  in  September,  1872,  and  that  we  are  organizing  and  shall  continue  to 
•organize  our  churches  on  the  basis  adopted  at  that  Convention.”  And  an  expression 
of  what  they  considered  a concrete  form  made  on  the  basis  of  1872  was  drawn  up. 
In  July  of  the  .same  year  they  reiterated  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  and  sent 
oopies  of  the  same  to  the  Pre.sbyterian,  Reformed,  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  Missions. 

Later,  after  the  two  churches  above  referred  to,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ballagh 
and  Mr.  Thompson  were,  as  they  supposed,  united  with  the  Kobe  and  Osaka  Church- 
es, it  was  discovered,  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  the  church  members  and  mission- 
aries at  Y'okohama  and  Tokyo,  that  although  the  churches  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  had 
the  same  name  and  creed  as  themselves,  yet  they  had  adopted  different  rules  for 
church  government,  and  so  there  could  be  no  organic  union  between  them.  It  thus 
became  apparent  that  different  views  were  held  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  resolution  of  1872,  and  that  the  hope  entertained  by  many  of  the  union  of  all 
Protestant  denominations  in  a common  church  could  not  be  realized. 

When  this  was  thoroughly  understood,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  sever- 
al churches  under  the  care  of  the  various  Presbyterial  Missions  might  not,  with  much 
advantage  every  way,  be  made  to  form  but  one  organization.* 

A proposition  made  April  1st,  1876,  by  the  Reformed  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
to  cooperate  in  educational  work  having  been  temporarily  jX)stponed,  after  due  de- 
liberation and  private  conversation,  in  May,  1876,  a letter  was  addressed  by  the 

♦ For  the  account  of  the  cooperative  union  of  the  Missions  of  the  Pres.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  and  of  the  XJ.  P.  Church  of  Scotland,  to  establish  a single 
Presbyterian  Church  not  connected  ecclesiastically  with  any  foreign  body,  as  well  as  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Theological  School  under  the  care  of  the  same  three  Missions,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Rothsay  Miller,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  edit  the  proceedings  of 
Ahe  Osaka  Conference. 
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mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  that  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  in  which  it  was 
said  ; “ We  have  long  entertained  the  hope  that  a plan  might  be  devised  by  which 

our  respective  missions  could  become  fellow-laborers  in  a common  presbytery,  not 
connected  ecclesiastically  with  any  foreign  body,  and  which  would  receive  the  warm 
aijproval  of  the  Churches  which  we  represent.”  They  proposed  also  a conference  of 
the  two  missions  to  discuss  the  question  that  would  arise  in  connection  with  such  a 
union. 

To  this  latter  the  Reformed  Mission  replied  most  cordially,  and  on  May  16th  a 
meeting  was  held.  After  a free  and  full  interchange  of  views,  a committee  of  four 
was  appointed  to  prepare  standards  of  church  government  and  doctrine  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Missions  at  a future  meeting.  This  Committee  was  also  directed  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  the  IMission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  and  ask  it  to  delegate  two  of  its  number  to  act  on  the  Committee.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  instructions  the  committee  communicated  with  the  Scotch  brethren, 
and  was  gratified  to  find  them  very  willing  to  appoint  representatives.  In  due 
time  the  Committee,  now  composed  of  six  members,  held  a series  of  meetings,  and 
did  the  work  assigned  to  it.  The  body  formed  by  this  union  of  the  Missions  was 
afterwards  designated  as.  The  Council  of  the  Three  Missions,  viz.,  that  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States ; that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and 
that  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  (June  21,  1876j  the  three  churches 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  had  a complete  form  of  church  government 
translated  from  the  “ Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,”  by  a committee  of  which  Dr.  Hepburn  w'as  chairman  ; and  that  the 
two  other  Japanese  churches,  known  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  had  appointed 
a committee  to  draw  up  rules  of  church  government,  since  tho.se  which  they  then  had 
were  not  considered  sufficient.  The  foreign  members  of  this  latter  committee  were 
included  in  the  previously  mentioned  committee  of  six  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Three  Missions,  in  order  that  the  Japanese  brethren  might  be  consulted  through 
their  own  committee,  and  thus  their  opinion  and  wishes  be  taken  into  consideration.. 

These  rules  of  church  government  were  based  upon  those  used  by  the  home 
churches  and  agreed  with  them  in  the  main,  but  were  modified  in  many  particulars 
by  alterations,  additions  and  omissions  to  suit  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Ja})an : and 

* For  many  ye»r3  this  body  has  been  known  as  the  Council  of  Missions  Cooperating  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japaji. 
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afjer  being  accepted  by  the  three  missions,  they  were  given  to  a translating  commit- 
tee June  21st,  1876. 

On  the  missions  receiving  the  full  consent  ot  the  Boards  at  home  to  the  union, 
these  rules  were  submitted  to  the  Japanese  churclies  for  their  action,  and  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Council  held  September  17th,  1879,  were  finally  corrected  so  as  to  conform 
them  to  the  copy  adopted  by  the  Japanese  churches. 

The  standards  of  doctrine  recommended  were  the  Shorter  and  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chisms, the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faitli  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Japanese  cliurch  as  they  were  transLated. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  missionary  to  the  I’resbytery  was  one  that  re- 
ceived careful  consideration  in  the  Council.  There  were  some  who  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  missionaries  to  occupy  only  the  position  of  advisers;  but 
the  general  feeling  was  against  that  solution  of  the  problem.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  the  best  plan  was  to  leave  the  relation  of  the  missionaries  to  their  Churches 
at  home  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  privileges  of  full  mem- 
bership in  Presbytery,  not  as  presbyters  but  as  missionaries.  This  plan  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Japanese  Churches  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  Japanese  elders,  and  was  embod- 
ied in  the  following  section  of  the  Book  of  Government : — “ A presbytery  consists 
of  all  the  pastors,  acting  pastors  and  evangelists,  and  one  elder  from  each  session 
within  a certain  district.  Also  missionaries  who  assent  to  the  standards  of  doctrine 
and  rules  of  government  shall  be  ex  officio  members  i.  e.  in  virtue  of  their  position 
as  missionaries. 

The  choice  of  a suitable  name  for  the  united  churcli  presented  some  little  diffi- 
culty. The  cooperating  missions  bore  different  names,  and  Japanese  predilections 
Iwd  of  course  to  be  considered.  It  was  finally  agreed  simply  to  derive  the  name  of 
the  new  body  from  the  nature  of  its  formation  into  one  church;  this  was  brought 
about  by  the  union  of  elements,  which  otlierwise  would  have  gone  to  form  tliree 
distinct  churches.  Hence  the  word  United  was  added  to  “ Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,” 
the  name  already  borne  by  a part  of  the  Japanese  churclies  and  which  had  also  been 
suggested  by  the  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  1872.  This  name  was  accepted  by 
the  Japanese  bodies  as  ‘ Nippon  Kieisuto  Itchi  Kyokwai.’ 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Church,  .at  which  the  union  of  the  different  bodies  was 
consummated,  took  place  in  Yokoluama  on  October  3rd,  1877,  when  were  present 
twelve  foreign  missionaries  belonging  to  the  three  missions  and  eight  elders  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches.  Through  the  delay  of  the  steamer  from  the  .south.  Dr.  S. 
R.  Brown  of  the  Reformed  Mission,  the  oldest  clerical  missionary,  and  who  would 
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iiave  been  appointed  moderator,  did  not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  The  elder  of  the 
Nagasaki  Church  was  detained  in  the  same  way.  The  Rev.  D.  Thompson  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  was  chosen  moder.ator  and  preached  the  sermon  from  Acts.  9 : 
31  ; “ Then  had  all  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and 
were  edified  ; and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  were  multiplied.” 

The  eight  churches  represented  were  the  Kaigan  Church  of  Yokohama  ; the 
Shinsakae  Church  of  Tokyo;  tlie  Tsukiji  Church  of  Tokyo;  the  Sumiyoshi-cho 
Church  of  Yokohama  ; the  Hoden  Church  in  Shimosa  ; the  Ueda  Church  in  Sliinano  ; 
the  Shinagawa  Church  of  Tokyo  ; and  the  Omori  Church  in  Shimosa. 

They  reported  a membersiiip  of  623,  Avith  25  students  for  the  ministry  and 
■monthly  collections  taken  up  in  every  church. 

Requests  were  received  for  the  organization  of  new  churches  in  three  different 
iplaces. 

Three  candidates  having  completed  their  preliminary  examinations  for  ordination 
before  the  former  bodies,  presented  themselves  and  were  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  by  the  prayer  of  the  moderator  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery.  They  were  Okuno  Masatsuna,  Ogawa  Yoshiyasu,  and  Toda  Tadatsu. 
The  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagli  delivered  the'  charge.  In  the  evening  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  newly  ordained  ministers  at  the  Sumiyoshi-cho  Church.  Thus 
C'lo.sed  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

It  was  thought  an  important  part  of  tlie  union  to  have  one  theological  school, 
where  all  the  students  for  tlie  ministry  could  be  thoroughly  trained  without  over- 
burdening any  of  the  missions.  The  subject  was  accordingly  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  which  made  their  report  Sejitember  17,  1877.  This  report  was  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

“ To  the  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
in  Council  assembled: — Your  Committee,  appointed  June  21,  1877,  to  consider 
matters  pertaining  to  our  united  work  in  education,  respectfully  report : 

“ That  it  has  considered  so  much  of  the  matter  referred  to  it  as  pertains  to  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Japanese  ministry,  and  submits  the  following  plan  : 

“ I.  (1)  There  shall  be  a theological  school  in  Tokyo,  of  which  this  Council  of  the 
Three  Missions  shall  retain  the  general  oversight. 

“ (2)  The  Council  shall  appoint  three  permanent  instructors  for  said  school,  who 
shall  have  been  nominated  by  their  respective  missions;  and  thereafter  all  additions 
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to  their  number,  and  all  changes  therein,  shall  be  made  bj  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  missions. 

“ II.  (1)  The,se  permanent  instructors  shall  be  invested  with  the  responsibility  of 
managing  the  .same;  they  .shall  select  its  location,  arrange  the  course  of  study, 
attend  to  its  discipline,  and  in  all  other  matters  administer  its  affairs,  subject  however 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Council,  which  shall  be  competent  at  any  time  to  require 
full  information  on  all  matters  concerning  the  scliool. 

“ (‘2)  These  permanent  instructoi-s  may,  also,  from  time  to  time,  invite  other's  to 
give  lectures  to  the  students  or  assume  temporarily  the  instruction  in  any  certain 
branches. 

“ (3)  No  action  of  unusual  importance  shall  be  taken,  nor  shall  the  general  policy 
of  the  school  be  changed,  until  the  subject  shall  have  been  laid  before  the  Council  for 
its  approval. 

“(4)  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  work  and  condition 
of  the  School. 

“ III.  Any  person  may  become  a member  of  this,  school  who  shall  furnish  to  the 
permanent  instructors  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  Christian  character,  provided  that 
he  purpose  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  exhibit  satis- 
factorily his  ability  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  which  will  be  arranged. 

“ IV.  This  Theological  School  shall  be  entirely  separate  in  its  management  from 
any  preparatory  school.” 

It  was  resolved  that  the  school  should  be  called  “ The  Union  Theological 
Scliool.”  The  permanent  instructors  elected  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Jas.  L.  Amerman, 
S.  G.  McLiiren  and  William  Imbrie. 

It  was  hoped  that  thus  in  the  course  of  time,  besides  educating  a competent 
Japanese  ministry^  some  could  be  raised  up  who  could  take  part  in  the  instruction  in 
the  school.  This  hope  has  been  so  far  realized  that  the  Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  one  of  the 
former  graduates,  has  been  employed  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Faculty  and 
Council  and  entire  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  students  for  the  past  two  years- 
(1882)  as  assistant  professor  in  the  Theolgical  School. 

All  those  connected  with  this  Union  movement  feel  that  great  good  has  been 
already  acc»mplished  both  to  themselves  and  the  Japanese  Christians,  and  yet  tliat 
this  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  confidently  expected  in  the  future. 

Am.  Rejd.  1877. — A.t  Yokohama,  Mr.  ..Amerman  continued,  with  other  member's 
of  the  station,  the  instruction  of  the  Theological  Class  which  had  been  begun  by  Dr. 
S.  R.  Brown  ; he  also,  by  special  request,  acted  as  pastor  of  the  (foreign)  Unioiy 
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Church  at  Yokohama  until  October,  when  he  removed  to  Tokyo.  He  was  tlience- 
forth  permanently  located  in  the  capital,  where,  besides  doing  important  literary 
work,  he  discliarged  the  responsible  duties  of  a permanent  instructor  of  the  newly 
organized  Union  Theological  School. — The  Koji-machi  Church,  Tokyo,  was  organized 
this  year. — Having  been  assured  that  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  would  endeavor  soon  to  send  lady  teachers  to  Nagasaki,  and 
inquiries  for  instruction  being  also  frequently  made,  Mrs.  Stout  once  more  undertook 
the  charge  of  a class  of  girls  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Am.  Bapt.  1877. — “ During  the  past  year  Mr.  Arthur’s  failing  health  began  to 
interfere  sadly  with  his  work,  and  in  May  of  this  year  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  9th  day  of  December,  while  still  tarrying  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, his  spirit  took  its  flight.  Mr.  Arthur  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  industrious 
missionary,  and  has  left  an  untarnished  record. — Those  were  dark  days  for  the 
Mission.  Miss  Kidder  was  left  alone  in  Tokyo,  where,  despite  the  burdens  that 
necesairily  fell  upon  her  in  connection  with  her  work  and  the  annoyances  incidental 
to  living  out  of  the  Foreign  Concession,  she  kept  faithfully  at  her  post  and  did  more 
than  one  woman’s  work. — Dr.  Nathan  Brown  was  the  only  male  missionary  left  of  the 
five  who  had  been  here  during  these  five  years.  He  faithfully  attended  to  duties 
connected  with  both  of  our  churches,  continued  his  main  work  of  translation,  and 
superintended  the  printing  of  his  own  works.” 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1877. — The  new  arrivals  during  this  year  were:  Mr.  De  Wilt 
C.  Jeneks  and  wife,  on  April  1st ; Miss  Julia  Wilson,  and  Miss  II.  F.  Parmelee,  on 
October  3rd  : Rev.  Wm.  W.  Curtis  and  wife,  and  Miss  Y.  A.  Clarkson,  on  November 
23rd.  !Miss  Parmelee  joined  the  Kyoto  girls’  school,  and  Miss  Clarkson  the  school 
at  Kobe.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane  and  wife  left  the  Mission  on  May  19th,  and  joined 
the  Micronesian  Mission. — In  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Berry  went  to  America  on 
furlough.  His  Hyogo  work  came  and  thenceforth  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  being  mostly  carried  on  through  the  co-operation  of  some  Japanese  physicians 
residing  in  Kobe,  Dr.  Taylor  who  now  (1882)  resides  in  Osaka,  being  able  to  visit  it 
but  once  a week.  The  other  branches  of  the  Mission’s  medical  work  in  the  Ilybgo- 
ken  ceased  with  Dr.  Berry’s  departure. — “ The  Koto  girls’  school  wa.s  begun  this  year 
in  Miss  Starkweather’s  house  with  two  boarding  pupils  and  three  day  scholar's.” — The 
Doshisha  and  other  work  in  Krmto  went  on  prosperously. 

C.  M.  S.  1877. — In  April  of  this  year  Miss  M.  J.  Oxlad  arrived  at  Osaka,  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East.  Miss 
Oxlad  had  been  eng, aged  in  school  work  in  Ilong  Kong  since  1864,  and.  although 
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sent  by  an  independent  Society,  worked  in  connection  with  the  C.  M.  S.’s  Osaka 
Station. — The  work  at  this  and  the  other  stations  advanced  quietly  but  satisfactorily. 

Am.  M.  Home.  1877.— The  working  force  at  the  “Home”  was  this  year  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  A.  Viele  and  Miss  N.  Fletcher  in  August,  and  Miss  M.  Xelson 
(now  Mrs.  Quinby)  in  November.  Miss  Maltby  and  Mrs.  Benton  left  the  institution 
to  be  married,  the  former  in  April,  and  the  latter  in  July.— In  May,  Ume,  one  of  the 
scholars,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  at  tiiat  time  an  epidemic  at  Yokohama. 
“ She  died  in  faith.  A number  of  the  pupils  took  the  fever,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  disband  the  school  for  a time.  Accordingly  those  pot  allccted  were  sent 
to  their  homes,  and  others  taken  to  Tomioka  (a  sea-side  place  near  Yokohama),  where 
after  careful  nursing,  they  all  recovered.  This  is  the  only  time  that  the  .school  was 
broken  up  on  account  of  sickness. — Late  in  September  of  the  same  year  Miss  Crosby 
went  home  for  a visit,  leaving  Miss  Guthrie  in  charge.” 

American  Methodist,  1877. — The  first  re-inforcements,  sines  the  establishment  of 
this  Mision  in  1875,  arrived  this  year,  namely,  the  Bev.  J.  Ing  and  wife,  and  the 
Kev.  W.  C.  Davison  and  wife. — From  the  Yokohama  Church,  the  Gospel  was  carried 
to  other  parts  in  the  interior.  On  June  10th,  5 converts  were  bajitized  and  organized 
into  a church  at  Nishio,  Aichi-ken;  Ohara  Ekichi  was  appointed  its  pastor.  On 
October  4th,  Kudo  Tomonori  took  charge  of  a cla.ss  of  inquirers  at  Hachioji,  Kana- 
gawa-ken  ; some  of  this  class  were  subsequently  baptized  and  received  into  the  church. 
“ Towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  the  church  at  Yokohama  began  to  receive 
reports  about  a remarkable  religious  awakening  among  the  people  of  Shinshu.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year,  these  reports  continued  to  come,  accom- 
panied by  earnest  invitations  to  visit  them.  These  were  especially  addressed  to  Mr. 
Correll,  under  whose  direction  a colporteur  had  traveled  through  that  region.  He 
accordingly  visited  the  province  in  October  and  November.  On  this  tour  Mr. 
Correll  saw  abundant  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  late  reports,  and  he  succeeded 
in  forming  several  classes  for  religious  instruction  under  suitable  teachers  at  Matsu- 
nioto  and  other  places  visited.  The  same  work  was  later  extended  to  Matsushiro, 
lida,  and  other  important  points  in  the  province. — In  November  Mr.  Soper  accom- 
panied by  a Japanese  helper,  visited  the  province  of  Shimosa,  and  at  Ajiki,  a town 
about  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Tokyo,  formed  into  a class  12  candidates  for  baptism  and 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  the  native  helper  who  had  personally  instructed  them. 
— The  girls’  school  in  Mita,  Tokyo,  prospered  finely,  and  increased  accommodation 
soon  becoming  necessary,  a piece  of  ground  was  purchased  in  Tsukiji  and  a school 
building  erected,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  this  year.” 
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Can.  Meth.  1877. — On  January  15th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Meachatu  baptized  the 
principal  of  the  local  school  at  which  he  taught,  and  2 of  the  teachei-s  and  3 of  the 
pupils,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a church  at  IS'umazu  in  Sliizuoka  Ken. 

U.  P.  C.  1877. — Mr.  Davidson  very  soon  after  his  arrival  began  evangelistic 
work  in  Tokyo.  On  December  8th  of  the  year  he  organized  the  Riogoku-bashi 
Church,  which,  under  his  and  his  faithful  co-laborer,  Mr.  Mima’s  care,  soon  became  a 
useful  constituent  of  the  newly  formed  Presbytery. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1877. — On  July  18th,  Dr.  Krecker  and  family  and  Miss  Hudson 
removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo,  fixing  their  home  at  Surugadai,  about  three  miles 
from  Tsukiji,  arrangements  having  been  made  to  carry  on  a boys’  school  there. 
Eeligious  services  were  commenced  on  July  22nd,  and  an  encouraging  interest  being 
manifested,  two  meetings  were  held  on  Sundays  and  an  evening  meeting  during  the 
week  ; the  regular  evening  family  worship  was  also  well  attended  by  neighbors  and 
others.  A meeting  for  women  on  Thursdays,  a Sunday-school  and  a Bible-class  were 
established  at  about  the  same  time.  “ On  August  5th  one  man  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  church,  this  being  the  first  fruit  of  the  mission.” — In  September  Mr. 
Halmhuber  removed  from  Yokohama  ^to  Osaka,  to  make  that  city  the  centre  of  his 
work. 

Cumb.  Fresh.  1877 — “ In  1875  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  appointed  two  missionaries  for  the  work  in 
Japan.  0£  these  one  was  detained  by  order  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  medical 
studies ; the  other,  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Hail,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  reached  Japan  in 
February,  1877.  Osaka  was  selected  as  the  place  to  begin  prepat  ions  for  the  work.” 

A.  D.  1878. 

The  work  of  Scripture  translation  received  a new  impulse  in  the  summer  of  this 
year.  The  first  organized  measures  for  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
taken  about  two  years  previously  by  the  missionaries  of  Tokyo.  The  record  of  their 
meetings  is  fortunately  at  hand  ; from  it  the  following  facts  are  taken. 

A meeting  of  the  missionaries  of  Tokyo  was  held  at  Tsukiji  on  October  30th, 
1876,  to  enquire  whether  a committee  could  be  formed  for  the  the  purpose  of  translat- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  language.  There  were  present  the  Eev. 
Thompson,  Piper,  Wright,  Shaw,  Waddell,  O.  ]\1.  Green,  Imbrie,  E.  Davidson,  Eby, 
McLaren,  Soper,  Cochran,  and  Dr.  Faulds.  Mr.  Thompson  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  Mr.  Cochran  appointed  secretary.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
“ That  steps  be  taken  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  Tokyo  to  form  a Bible  transla- 
tion committee ; — that  this  meeting  do  resolve  itself  into  such  a committee,  with 
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power  to  add  to  tlie  number,  and  to  be  known  as  ‘ The  Tokyo  Bible  Translation  Coni- 
juittee  — and  that  this  committee  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Bible  Transla- 
tion Committee  at  Yokohama,  with  a view  to  fraternal  relations  and  co-operation  in 
tlie  work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  language.” — It  was  also 
resolved  that  a Committee  of  Revision  be  appointed,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
luittee  be  presented  to  Mr.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  to  Mr.  Lilley,  Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  for  their  kind 
ofler  of  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  Empire  of  Japan. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  November  12th,  1877,  there  were 
present  the  Rev.  Thompson  (in  the  chair).  Piper,  Amerman,  Waddell,  Wright,  Im- 
brie.  Cooper,  Cochran,  and  Dr.  Faulds.  It  was,  among  other  points,  unanimously 
resolved  “ that  this  Committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  permission  to 
print  and  publish  its  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” — An  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Committee  was  held  on  December  1st,  at  which  were  present  the  Rev.  Thompson 
(in  the  chair),  Wriglit,  Eby,  Amerman,  O.  M.  Green,  Waddell,  Imbrie,  and  Cochran. 
At  the  opening  of  business,  “ a letter  from  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the 
Yokohama  Translation  Committee,  was  read,  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Secretary  of 
this  Committee,  in  which  the  desire  for  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  was  hearti- 
ly reciprocated  by  the  Yokohama  Committee,  also  handing  over  to  this  Committee 
Mr.  Thompson’s  translation  of  Genesis  for  revision  and  publication^’  At  this  meet- 
ing, also,  Mr.  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  asked 
permission  to  print  and  publish  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Revision,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Tokyo  Committee  met 
regularly  opce  a week  for  translation. 

The  Committee  engaged  meanwhile  at  Yokohama  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  by  this  time  made  fine  progress.  In  view,  however,  of  the  number  of 
missionaries  of  various  denominations  being  much  increased  since  1872,  the  year  of 
the  Convention  which  created  that  Committee,  and  in  view  also  of  the  too  limited 
localization  of  the  Tokyo  Committee,  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  new  measure  be 
taken  and  arrangements  made  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament 
translation  also.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  two  circular  letters  issued  by  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.’s  Japan  Mission — dated  respectively ; Kobe,  January  23rd  and  April 
10th,  1878 — a Convention  assembled  at  the  Union  Church  in  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  the 
10th  and  13th  days  of  May  of  the  same  year.  By  previous  agreement  it  was  arranged 
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that  every  mission  in  the  field  was  to  be  entitled  to.  send  at  least  one  delegate  to 
represent  it  in  the  Convention,  but  that  any  mission  having  more  than  three  mem- 
bers on  its  staff  was  to  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  every  four  of  such 
additional  members.  It  was  also  undei-stood  that  the  deliberations  at  the  sessions 
were  not  to  be  limited  to  the  one  topic  of  Old  Testament  translation  ; for  it  had  been 
explicitly  recommended  in  the  later  circular  “ that  the  convention  be  free  to  discuss 
any  matters  of  common  interest  which  may  be  brought  before  it.” — There  were  present 
at  the  convention  41  missionaries.,  21  of  whom  (14  American  and  7 English)  were 
delegates  representing  10  missions ; a representative  of  each  of  the  3 Bible  societies 
then  in  the  field  ; and  3 honorary  members.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  chairman  and  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene  secretary.  At  the  opening  of  business, 
the  Rev.  William  Imbrie  presented  a series  of  resolutions  witli  reference  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  after  due  discussion  and  with  various  amendments 
and  some  additional  resolutions,  were  finally  adopted  in  tlie  following  form : — 

“ This  Convention  appreciates  and  takes  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
work  upon  the  Old  Testament  already  accomplished  by  the  Tokyo  Translation  Com- 
mittee. In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  in  Japan  generally  desire 
to  co-operate  in  labor  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  provide  a means  of  meet- 
ing certain  contingencies  which  may  arise,  be  it 

“ Resolved,  That  each  mission  represented  in  this  Convention  be  requested,  from 
time  to  time,  to  elect  one  of  its  members  who  shall  serve  upon  a Permanent  Com- 
mittee. 

“ That  this  Committee  shall  have  the  right  to  add  to  its  nuiuDer  a delegate  from 
any  Protestant  mission  not  represented  in  this  Convention  upon  application  to  it  from 
such  a mission. 

“ That  this  Permanent  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  select,  Jn  whatever 
way  or  ways  may  seem  best  to  it,  a committee  or  committees  for  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  whom  it  shall  assign  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  shall 
also  appoint  a General  Revising  Committee. 

“ That  any  difficulties  or  diflereuces  which  may  arise  in  the  translating  commit- 
tees may  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  Permanent  Committee,  who  may  [either 
settle  the  same  itself  or  refer  them  for  settlement  to  the  General  Revising  Committee. 

“ That  when  any  translation  shall  have  been  completed  by  any  committee  to 
whom  it  has  been  assigned,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Permanent  Committee,  and 
by  that  Committee  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Revising  Committee,  who 
shall  so  far  revise  the  names  and  terms  introduced  as  shall  make  the  trairslalion  uni- 
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form  in  these  respects,  and  upon  its  favorable  report  and  the  general  approval  of  the 
Permanent  Committee,  it  shall  be  published  by  arrangement  with  the  Bible  Societies 
represented  in  this  Convention,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Permanent  Committee, 
as  the  Authorized  Version. 

“ That  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Permanent  Committeee,  each  Bible  Society  represented  in  tliis  Convention  shall 
he  permitted  to  print  and  publisii  such  editions  as  its  agent  may  deem  desirable, 
provided  that  the  text  of  the  A\ithorized  Edition  be  not  departed  from,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  any  translations  put  forth  by  the  Permanent  Committee 
are  the  common  property  of  all  Protestant  missionaries. 

“ That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention  the  general  style  of  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  so  far  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
when  the  Bible  is  completed  it  shall  present  a uniformity  in  this  respect  corresjiond- 
ing  to  that  of  the  Aiithorized  Englisli  Version. 

“ That  all  matters  connected  with  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  are  under- 
stood to  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Permanent  Committee. 

“ That  this  Convention  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  to  our  common  mission  work  by  the  Yokohama  Translation 
Committee,  and  requests  it  to  continue  its  work  and  trusts  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to 
complete  the  translation  of  tlie  entire  New  Testament. 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment produced  by  the  Yokohama  Committee  ought  to  be  considered  the  common 
property  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  laboring  in  this  country,  and  that  tlie  Bible 
Societies  represented  in  this  Convention  ought  to  have  an  equal  right  to  publish  the 
same. 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  all  future  productions  of  the  Yokohama 
Committee  ought  to  be  published  jointly  by  the  Bible  Societies  represented  in  tliis 
Convention,  upon  the  motion  of  tlie  Permanent  Committee,  and  that  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  the  conservation  of  the  text  ought  to  be  vested  in  tlie 
Permanent  Committee. 

“ That  this  Convention  recommend  that  the  work  of  translating  and  publishing 
the  New  Testament  bo  brought  into  harmony  with  the  principles  now  adopted  in. 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  supervision  of  one  Permanent  Committee.” 

On  June  24th  of  the  same  summer,  the  Tokyo  Translation  Committee  met  for  tlie 
last  time.  It  was  resolved  “ That  this  Committee  request  the  Secretary  to  place  its 
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tranf-actions  and  records  at  the  disposal  of  the  Permanent  Committee  appointed  by 
the  late  General  Convention,’^  and  in  conclusion,  “That  in  view  of  the  arrangements 
which  the  General  Convention  of  missionaries,  recently  held  in  this  city,  has  made 
for  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Japanese  language, 
the  work  of  this  Committee  is  now  no  longer  necessary ; therefore  this  Committee  is 
hereby  dissolved  by  the  mutual  consent  of  its  members.” 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  May,  representatives  of  the 
various  missions  were  appointed,  and  the  Permanent  Committee  held  its  first  meeting 
for  organization  and  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Union  Church,  Tokyo,  on 
October  23rd,  1878.  Dr.  Hepburn  was  elected  chairman  and  iNIr.  Cochran  appointed 
secretary.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  14  missions,  that  is,  of 
all  the  Protestant  IMissions  then  in  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Missions.  Later  these  also  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Committee. — The  first  real  business  done  by  the  Permanent  Committee 
was  to  nominate  a dozen  or  more  local  committees  from  among  the  mi.ssionaries  of  all 
denominations  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  local  committee 
consisting  of  two  or  three  members,  and  assign  to  them  as  many  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  translation  into  Japanese.  A Revising  Committee  was  then  appointed, 
consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee.— Since  the  time  of  its 
organization,  the  Permanent  Committee  has  periodically  held  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  its  appointed  business,  and  has  worked  harmoniously  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  missions,  of  whom  it  is  the  representative  body  for  a specific 
purpose. 

Am.  Episc.  1878. — On  November  24th  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  and  wife  arrived  in 
Tokyo,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Osaka,  the  station  to  which  they  were  designated.  Mr.. 
Cooper  was  obliged  for  a season  to  leave  his  work  on  account  of  seriously  impaired 
health  ; he  accordingly  left  for  Europe,  en  route  to  the  United  States,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  in  March. 

“The  Church  Missionary  Society  having  advised  its  missionaries  to  hold  a 
conference  to  discuss  matter’s  of  Common  interest,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  meet 
in  May,  1878,  at  Tokyo.  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  asked  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meeting,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all 
Episcopal  missionaries  should  at  the  same  time  hold  a joint  conference.  The  sugges- 
rion  was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Committee.  A proposition  to  establish  a joint 
Theological  School  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  for  the  three 
Societies  was  referred  for  discussion  to  the  meeting  in  May.  The  Conference 
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-accordingly  met  in  that  month.  There  were  present  two  bishops  and  fifteen 
other  clergymen.  Their  deliberatioirs  wera  most  harmonious,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  have  but  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  Japanese  Christians.  Tire 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany  which  had  been  prepared  were  authorized, 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  translate  and  publish  the  Offices  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  Baptism,  and  Confirmation,  and  the  Catechism.  The  subject  of  the 
proposed  joint  Thecloglcal  School  was  not  discussed  but  after  the  adjournment  it 
was  resolved  to  form  such  a school,  the  students  to  live  with  Bishop  Williams  and 
to  receive  instruction  from  both  Enjis'i  and  Amedcan  missionaries.” 

“ In  July  Miss  Pitman  wrote  that  3 i ergons  had  been  baptized  and  7 confirmed 
at  the  chapel  in  Tykyo.  Mrs.  Blanchet  spoke  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings held  at  the  homes  of  converts.”  About  this  time  the  Divinity  Training  School 
was  established  in  Tokyo,  and  by  December  it  numbered  18  students.  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  the  Bisliop  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Shaw.  On  November  1st 
the  Bishop  also  opened  a school  for  boys  and  young  men,  'with  17  pupils  in  attend- 
ance.— •*  In  his  report  the  Bishop  mentioned  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Quinby  at  Osaka;  the  great  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Laning,  who,  during 
the  year,  had  treated  about  2,500  patients  at  his  two  dispensaries ; and  the  steady 
progress  making  in  the  girls’  schools  at  O.saka  and  Tokyo.” — In  the  missionary  statis- 
tics of  the  year  (up  to  July  1st),  3 organized  churclies  are  reported  for  this  Mission. 

Am.  Preih.  1878. — The  Mission  organized  three  churches  during  this  year, 
namely  the  Ilongo  Church  in  Tokyo ; the  Kirvn  Church  in  Gunma  Ken  ; and  the 
Sakura  Church  in  the  centre  of  Chiba  Ken. — Miss  Yonngmau,  who  had  carried  on 
much  outside  work  while  in  charge  of  Graham  Seminary,  leL  the  institute  in  July, 
to  devote  herself  entirely  to  that  work.  Establishing,  superintending  and  teaching 
day-schools  and  niglit-schools  for  youth,  a training  home  for  Bible  women,  Bible- 
classes  for  women  and  cliildren,  and  visiting  women  at  their  homes  : such  were 
tiienceforth  to  be  her  multifarious  duties. — In  the  following  September,  Mrs.  True 
and  Miss  Eldred  brought  over  their  school  from  Ginza  and  united  it  with  the  Graham 
Seminary.  This  Seminary  remained  then  in  tire  charge  of  tliese  two  ladies  and  Miss 
Gulick. — In  1876,  a Christian  Japanese  lady,  Mrs.  Sakurai,  had  established  an  in- 
dependent girls’ school  at  Bancho,  Tokyo.  She  had  begun  with  9 scholars;  but 
the  school  grew  rapidly.  In  1878  IMrs.  Sakurai  solicited  more  or  less  aid  from  the 
Mission,  and  thus  her  school  came  partly  under  its  care. — The  yeai^’s  statistics  record 
for  this  Mission  8 organized  churches  and  374  church  members. 

Am,.  RefcL  1878, — Miss  11.  L.  Winn  arrived  at  Yokohama  in  May,  and  soon 
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aftei  wai'ds  began  teacliing  in  the  Mission’s  boys’  school. — In  August  Miss  E.  F.  Far- 
rington and  Miss  !M.  J.  Farrington  arrived  at  Nagasaki.  They  were  sent  by  tire 
AVoiuan’s  Board  to  open  a girls’  school  at  that  place.  On  their  arrival  Mrs.  Stout 
passed  her  little  class  of  6 girls  over  to  them. — A church  was  organized  at  "Wado- 
mura,  a village  situated  about  .30  miles  X.  IV.  from  Tokyo.  The  country  work  was 
considerably  extended  this  year,  Mr.  Ito  Tokichi  began  work  at  MLshima  on  the 
other  side  of  Ilakcne  ; Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  paid  periodical  visits  from  Feda  to  Komoro 
and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood. — “ In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Kagoshima,  the 
old  capital  of  Satsuma,  was  occupied  as  a permanent  station  of  the  Mission.  Mr. 
Segawa  was  sent  there  to  carry  on  the  work.” — The  published  statistie.s  for  the  year 
show  4 organized  churches  and  251  church  members  for  this  Mission. 

Am.  Bapl.  1878. — “ In  the  month  of  December,  the  Rev.  Henry  II.  Khees  and 
wife  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Tokyo.  During  his  stay  in  this  city,  Mr. 
Rhees  had  three  preaching  places,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
work.  During  this  year  there  were  in  all  28  additions  to  tlie  two  churches  in  Vioko- 
liama  and  Tokyo.” — The  statistics  .show  the  Mission  to  have  under  its  care  two 
churches  and  57  church  members, 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1878. — The  working  force  of  tlie  Mission  was  increased  by  tlie 
following  arrivals : Rev.  Otis  Cary,  Jr.,  and  wife  on  March  3rd  ; Rev,  J.  T.  Gulick 
on  September  12th  ; and  Miss  F.  A.  Gardner,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
R.  II.  Davis  and  wife  on  October  26th. — Miss  Wheeler’s  conneetion  with  the  Mission 
ceased  on  May  31st,  on  whicl:  day  site  was  married  to  the  Rev.  C’.  Goodrich,  of 
China,  whom — alas ! — she  left  an  atllicted  widower  but  three  montlis  later,  on 
Septembr  4th. 

Three  new  churches  were  organized  this  year,  namely,  the  X'aniwa  Church, 
(Isaka,  on  January  20th  ; the  Annaka  Church,  Gunma  Ken,  on  March  30th  ; and  the 
.Vkashi  Church,  Hyogo  Ken,  on  October  loth.  Annaka  is  situated  75  mUes  X.  W. 
from  Tokyo.  It  is  tlie  home  of  Mr.  Xeeshhua’s  parents,  and  the  church  there  wa.s, 
as  regards  human  agencies,  “ a result  of  the  interest  awakened  by  Mr.  Xeeshima’s 
2)reaching  on  his  return  from  America,  followed  up  by  the  labors  of  students  from  tlie 
theological  department  of  the  school  at  Kyoto,” — The  Osaka  girls’  school  was  opened 
in  a hired  building  in  January  with  15  day  scholars.  “ This  school  is  especially 
under  the  patronage  of  our  churches  in  Osaka,  who  raised  the  funds  needed  for  the 
dormitory  and  school  building,  and  who  continue  to  meet  all  tlie  running  expenses, 
except  .the  maintenance  of  the  missionary  teachers.  The  first  move  in  the  matter  was 
on  the  iiart  of  the  native  Christians ; but  a large  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  led 
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them  to  undertake  and  to  carry  out  the  plan,  was  due  to  Mr.  Leavitt’s  remarkable 
faculty  for  inspiring  confidence  in  as,suming  the  burdens  which  Providence  imposes. 
To  the  faith  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Mr.  Naruse,  who  was  .several  years  the  Japa- 
nese teacher  in  the  school,  is  largely  due  the  success  in  realizing  these  plans.  For 
tlie  first  year  and  a half,  Miss  Stevens  was  the  missionary  teacher  connected  with  the 
school.” — The  statistics,  prepared  for  all  the  Missions  up  to  July  Ist  of  tliis  year,  put 
down  for  this  Mission  10  organized  churches  and  315  church  members. 

C.  M.  S.  1878. — -The  Eev.  W.  Andrews  and  wife  joined  Nagasaki  station  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Mandrel  gave  special  attention  to  the  training  of  native 
evangelists. — The  work  in  Osaka  had  grown  considerably  during  the  past  two  yeans, 
and  to  answer  its  requirements,  a large  building  was  put  up  and  opened  in  August. — 
In  this  year,  also,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Piper  to  abandon  his  quarters  outside 
of  tlie  Concession,  Tokyo.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Tsukiji  and  built  a small 
chapel  next  to  the  Mission’s  house,  which  lias  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  the 
Society’s  work  in  the  capital. — In  1877-1878  Mr.  Dening  was  On  a visit  to  England 
and  ab.sent  from  Hakodate  for  fifteen  months.  On  his  return  to  that  station,  he  built 
a church,  which  w as  opened  in  November  (1878).  and  there  regular  preaching  was 
thence-forth  carried  on. — No  statistics  for  this  IMission  had  come  in  this  year. 

Am.  M.  Home,  1878. — “ Early  in  the  spring  Miss  Guthrie’s  health  failed,  and  she 
was  laid  aside  for  a time  by  a stroke  of  paralysis.  iVlthough  she  recovered  sufficiently 
to  resume  her  duties  before  Miss  Crosby’s  return  in  May,  she  was  very  feeble,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  America  in  July.  In  October  Miss  McNeal  went  to  Tokyo  to 
open  a work  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  still  continuing  the  editorship  of  ‘ Glad 
Tidings,’  a monthly  newspaper  for  ivomen  and  children,  wdiich  she  had  started  two 
years  before  under  the  auspices  of  the  ‘ Foreign  Sunday  School  Association  of  Brook- 
lyn’ (New  York).” — The  school  at  Yokohama  was  in  a prosperous  condition.  In  the 
summer  this  Mission  reported  49  boarding-scholars,  20  day-scholars,  and  100  Sunday 
school  scholars.  The  outside  w'ork  of  the  Mission  had  by  this  time  grown  much ; 
besides  some  of  the  mi.ssionaries,  6 Bible-women  were  engaged  in  this  work. 

American  Methodist,  1878. — Mr.  Ing  and  wife  w'ere  obliged  to  return  to  America  on 
account  of  failing  health  after  eonnection  with  the  miasion  for  only  a year. — In 
February  Dr.  Maclay  accompanied  Bishop  Wiley  on  a visit  to  Hakodate.  During 
their  ten  days’  sojourn  there,  the  Bishop  dedicated  the  church  at  that  station  and 
ordained  Honda  Yoitsu  to  the  office  of  Deacon. — Since  1874,  Dr.  Maclay  was  a 
member  of  the  Yokohama  (Bible)  Translation  Committee  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  one  year  and  a half,  attended  its  sessions  four  days  each  week. — The 
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Tokyo  station  was  re-enforced  in  October  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  Mr.  Harris  and  wife 
from  Hakodate.  Mr.  Davison,  who  had  been  teaching  in  Hirosaki,  Aomori  Ken,  for 
nearly  a year,  succeeded  Mr.  Harris  and  took  charge  of  the  Hakodate  station. — “ On 
November  6th,  6 converts  W'ere  baptized  at  Nagoya,  Aichi  Ken,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a native  catechist.^ — During  April,  Mr.  Soper  made  a second  visit  to 
Shimosa,  baptizing  16  adults  and  1 child  ; and  in  October  he  again  visited  the  prov- 
ince, baptizing  14  adults  and  2 children,  and  organizing  the  converts  into  a church 
to  be  known  as  the  Chui'ch  of  the  Jbso  Circuit.” — Four  single  lady  missionaries 
arrived  in  October,  namely.  Miss  S.  B.  Higgin.s,  for  Yokohama,  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer 
and  Miss  M.  J.  Holbrook  for  Tokyo,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Priest  for  Hakodate.  The 
school-house  built  in  Tsukiji  the  previous  year  proving  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  work,  was  much  enlarged  this  year.— The  statistics  up  to  July  1st  record  for  this 
Mission  10  organized  churches  and  228  church  members. 

Can.  Meth.  1878. — Dr.  Macdonald,  after  working  for  four  years  at  Shizuoka,  left 
that  place  in  April  and  went  on  a visit  to  Canada.  “ The  tabtdated  results  of  his 
labors  showed  at  that  time  a net  ingathering  of  118  baptized  believers.” — In  June, 
Mr.  Meacham,  having  labored  two  years  at  Numazu,  left  that  town  and  removed  to 
the  Tokyo  station.  “ Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests,  which 
began  before  Mr.  Meacham’s  arrival  at  Numazu  to  neutralize  his  labors  and  were  kept 
up  unceasingly,  the  little  church  kept  on  increasing  till,  ere  he  left,  41  persons  were 
baptized  and  a happy  and  earnest  body  of  believers  were  gathered  out  of  the  world. 
The  members  of  the  church  were  mostly  students  of  the  school,  and  so,  when  by  in- 
cendiarism the  handsome  school  building,  houses,  etc.,  w'ere  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  school  authorities  were  involved  in  debt  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  school  on  the 
old  basis,  the  English  teacher  (Mr.  Meacham)  was  obliged  to  leave  and  the  majority 
of  the  church  membei-s  v;ere  scattered  over  the  land.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  occasion- 
ally of  one  or  another  in  his  sphere  letting  his  light  shine,” — In  the  sjjring  Mr.  £by 
removed  from  Tokyo  to  Kofu,  Yamanashi  Ken,  as  teacher  in  a private  school,  and  for 
nearly  three  years  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  own  hired  house.  Kofu  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a silk  growing  district  and  employs  thou- 
sands of  hands  in  the  reeling  and  weaving  of  silk. — Mr.  Cochran,  after  leaving  Mr. 
Nakamura’s  school,  lived  for  some  time  at  Surugadai,  and  eventually  settled  down  in 
Tsukiji.  By  his  faithful  labors  he  gathered  a little  church,  mostly  of  students  and 
their  friends,  to  the  number  of  41  baptized  believers, — By  the  statistics  of  the  year, 
the  Mission  reported  .3  organized  churches  and  148  church  members. 

S.  P.  G.  1878. — Mr.  H.  Hughes  joined  the  work  of  the  Mission  this  year,  labor- 
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ing  as  a lay  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Osaka  station.  MLss  Shaw  also  arrived 
about  this  time,  and  tanglit  a girls’  scliool  in  connection  with  the  Tokyo  station. — Mr. 
Wright,  wlio  had  thus  far  resided  in  various  parts  of  tlie  capital,  this  year  removed  to 
Tsukiji  and  made  this  tlie  center  of  his  work.  He  had  3 or  4 da3'-schools  in  the  city 
and  also  several  preaching  places. — The  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Bishop  in  charge  of  the 
English  Church  Mis.sions  in  Japan)  being  absent.  Bishop  Williams  was  requested  to 
act  in  his  place,  and  on  Balm  Sunday  confirmed  32  converts  at  Mr.  Shaw’s  chapel  in 
Tokyo. — About  this  time  Mr.  Plummer  paid  a visit  to  the  Bonin  Islands  and  created 
an  interest  in  Christianitj^  among  their  population,  which  later  produced  some  grati- 
fying results. — An  account  of  the  Conference  of  May,  in  which  this  Mission  took 
part,  is  given  under  the  head  of  the  Am.  Episc.  Mission. — About  100  church  members 
are  recorded  for  this  Mission  in  the  annual  statistics. 

Ed.  Med.  1878. — The  statistics  give  1 organized  church  and  28  church  members 
for  this  Mission. 

U.  P.  C.  1878. — Mr.  Waddell  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Tokj'o  commenced  a school 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  This  school  had  by  this  time  grown  in  size  and 
importance.  He  also  was  fully  engaged  in  preaching.  Mr.  Waddell  was  also  engag- 
ed in  preparing  a work  on  the  psychology  of  .Japan  the  chief  object  of  his  researches 
being  to  find  correct  Japanese  terms  for  “ spirit,”  “ Holy  Spirit,”  “ soul,”  etc.;  the 
terms  now  in  use  are,  according  to  his  views,  erroneous. — Tlie  statistics  show  for  this 
Mission  1 organized  church  and  .56  ciiurch  members. 

Ev.  Assoc.  1878. — “ Dr.  KreckePs  boys’  school  at  Surugadai,  Tokyo,  was  discontin- 
ued ; but  a preaching  place  was  secured  in  a good  location  near  by,  where  services 
were  continued  with  good  results.  11  adults  and  1 child  were  baptized  during  the 
year. — In  Osaka  the  first  regular  preaching  i^lace  was  opened  in  March,  services  being 
held  on  Sundays  and  ’Wednesdays  ; but  the  attendance  was  at  first  small. — The  annual 
statistics  give  for  this  Mission  1 organized  Church  and  13  church  members. 

Cumb.  Fresh.  1878. — In  November  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and  wife  arrived  at 
Osaka.  Mr.  Hail  at  once  set  to  work  studying  tiic  language  and  otherwise  qualiWing 
himself  for  usefulness. 

A.  D.  1879. 

Am.  Episc.  1879. — ‘‘  The  Divinity  School  in  Tokj’o  continued  to  receive  a consider- 
able share  of  the  time  and  labor  of  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Quinb}'  (the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  transferred  from  O.saka  to  Tokyo),  and  its  good  influence  was  perceptible. 
In  speaking  of  the  good  accomplished  by  this  school  during  the  year,  Mr.  Blanchet 
strongly  advocated  the  training  of  a native  ministry  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
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aiding  the  niissioiiaries.  To  use  his  own/ word=i : ‘The  people  are  actually  getting 
ready  for  Christianity  faster  than  we  can  cariw  it  to  them.’  Repeated  invitations 
came  from  interior  towns  and  villages  for  the  mi.s.sionaries  to  come  and  teach  them 
the  ‘ Keligion  of  Jesus,’  but  the  force  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it. — Mr.  Yokoyama,  who  had  been  rendering  efficient  service  among  his  people, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work  in  great  measure,  owing  to  ill-health.— Mrs.  Blanchet 
and  Miss  Pitman  worked  energetically  to  render  the  girls’  school  at  Tokyo  successful. 
— On  December  26tli  occuri-ed,  another  of  those  great’  fires  for  which  Tokyo  is  so 
famous.  The  Bishop’s  house  was  burned  and  much  of  its  contents  destroyed.” — The 
force  at  Osaka  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  ^IcKim  and  wife  in  March. 
“ Mr.  Tyng,  writing  from  Osaka  that  same  month,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  tlrat 
station  and  the  urgent  need  of  additional  teachers,  as  instruction  in  the  English 
language  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  Christian  education.— The  girls’  school 
at  ( )saka,  under  Miss  Eddy’s  charge,  made  encouraging  progress,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  25  pupils.” 

Presb.  1SV9. — Miss  Marsh’s  connection  wtth  the  Mission  ceased  this  year,  on 
account  of  lier  marriage  to  Mr.  Poate  of  the  Am.  Bapt.  Mission. — One  new  church 
the  Nihon  Bashi  Church,  wa.s  organized  in  Tokyo  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kitahara  called 
as  its  pastor. — In  this  year  work  was  begun  in  the  tvest  of  Japan  at  two  centres, 
Kanazawa  in  the  old  province  of  Kaga  and  Shimonoseki  in  Choshiu.  Mr.  Winn  and 
family  occupied  the  former  town,  and  there,  “ widely  .separated  from  other  foreigners 
repeated  some  of  the  experiences  of  earlier  days.  At  Shimonoseki  the  work,  from 
tiie  start,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  evangelists,  Messrs.  Hattori  and 
Aoyama.” — In  Se|)tember  Mre.  True  left  the  Graham  Seminary,  Tokyo,  and  joined 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  at  Kanazawa.  Miss  L.  A.  Leete,  who  had  come  on  a visit  to 
.Japan  in  September,  1878,  and  had  taught  in 'the  Mission’s  boys’  school  at  Yokoliama 
for  about  a year,  was  called  to  Tokj'o  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Graham  Seminary.  The 
j\Ii.s.ses  Eldred,  Gulick,  and  Leete  were  now  the  foreign  teachers  in  this  school. — 
The  ^substantial  building  for  the  Union  Theological  School  and  Library,  No.  17 
Tsnkiji,  was  completed  and  opened  in  the  autumn. — The  Mission’s  work  at  the 
several  stations  and  in  all  its  departments  was  vigorously  a)id  successfully  i)ro.secuted 
during  the  year. 

Am.  Refd.  1879. — Early  this  year  tiie  Misses  Farrington  were  obliged,  by  (he 
serious  failure  of  the  elder  sister’s  health,  to  abandon  the  work  they  had  but  just 
begun  at  Nagasaki.  “ After  only  five  months’  stay,  they  left  for  Yokohama  for 
better  medical  advice  and  attendance.”  The  following  summer,  (1879)  they  i-eturned 
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to  America.  On  October  24th  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  and  wife  arrived  at  Yokohama, 
and  on  December  8th  at  Nagasaki,  which  was  their  destination.  Mr.  Stout  and  family 
having  srone  on  a visit  to  America  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Mr.  Booth  on  his  arrival 
found  the  station  ni  the  charge  of  Japanese  helpers.  In  the  autumn,  on  his  return  to 
Japan  from  a yeai-’s  sojourn  in  California,  Mr.  Verbeck,  after  having  been  for  14 
}'ears  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  Government,  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  mission  at 
the  Tokyo  station.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  also  having  returned  on  a visit  to  America 
early  in  the  spring,  the  whole  charge  of  the  Ferris  Seminary  devolved  upon  Miss 
Witbeck ; but  in  September  following  Miss  Winn,  who  had  been  teaching  in  the 
boys’  school,  came  to  her  assistance. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Shitaya  Church 
was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  Tokyo,  the  Rev.  IM.  Uemura  being  later  calleil 
as  its  pastor.  A neat  chapel  was  built  for  the  Kojimachi  Church,  Tokyo,  but  was 
not  long  afterwards  burned  in  an  extensive  fire  in  that  neighborhood.  The  Rev.  K. 
Ibuka  had  succeeded  the  Rev.  M.  Okuno  as  jrastor  of  this  church.  After  the  fire,  the 
congregation  met  for  divine  worship  in  the  hired  house  where  its  services  had  been 
held  before  the  church  had. been  built. — The  Church  at  Nagasaki  had  at  this  time  22; 
names  on  the  roll. — In  the  spring  Mr.  K.  Banno  was  sent  to  open  work  at  Nagoya, 
Aichi  Ken,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ballagh,  who  had  repeatedly  visited  the  town 
on  his  evangelistic  tours. 

Am.  Bapl.  1879. — “ In  November,  Mr.  Kawakatsu  was  ordained  in  Yokohama. 
He  was  the  first  ordained  native  Baptist.  Earlier  in  the  same  year,  in  July,  Mr. 
Thos.  P.  Poate,  previously  a teacher  in  a government  school,  was  appointed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Union,  and,  on  December  30th  was  ordained  in  Tokyo.  On 
Decemljer  7th  of  this  same  year,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  wife,  and  Miss  E.  J. 
Munson  (now  Mrs.  M'.  J.  White)  arrived,  the  former  for  Yokohama,  the  latter  for 
Tokyo. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1879. — The  corps  of  lady  workers  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Miss  A.  M.  Colby  on  May  2lst,  and  Miss  A.  Y.  Davis  on  October  10th. 
The  Mission  sufiered  a great  loss  in  the  death  of  Arthur  II.  Adams,  M.  D.,  on 
November  23rd.  Having  labored  four  years  in  Osaka,  Dr.  Adams,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  went  on  a visit  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  and  it  was 
on  his  return  hither,  about  a week  out  from  San  Francisco,  on  board  the  “ City  fif 
Tokyo,”  that  he  was  called  home. — The  force  now  in  the  field  consisted  of  IG  families 
and  12  unmarried  women. 

Five  new  churches  were  organized  during  the  year.  One,  the  Temma  Church, 
was  organized  in  Osaka  on  January  30th.  “ The  seed  sown  in  Hikone  and  Yokaichi 
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by  the  two  students  above  referred  to  (under  A.  D.  1876),  followed  up  by  the  labors 
of  Dr.’  Taylor  and  others,  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  form  of  two  churches,  that  of 
llikone,  organized  on  June  4th,  and  that  of  Yokaichi,  organized  on  June  5th.  The 
first  gospel  light  had  been  kindled  on  the  island  of  Shikoku  at  Imabari,  the  home  of 
some  < )saka  Christians.  Mr.  Atkinson  .and  others  had  made  several  visits  to  that 
place,  and  students  from  tlie  Kyoto  school  had  spent  several  vacations  there.  Even- 
tually Mr.  Ise,  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  the  Theological  Department  at  Kyoto, 
was  called  to  Imabari,  to  become  pastor  of  a little  band  of  about  half  a dozen  Chris- 
tians, who  were  organized  into  a church  on  September  21st.  On  December  13th,  a 
company  of  members  of  our  churche,s,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Tokyo, 
were  organized  into  a church  with  Mr.  Kozaki,  another  graduate  of  Kyoto,  as  their 
p.astor.” — A new  station  was  opened  at  Okayama,  where  three  missionary  families 
were  stationed  in  the  midst  of  a very  promising  field.  Dr.  Taylor,  !Mr.  Atkinson 
and  others  had  worked  and  preached  there  on  occasional  tours ; students  of  the 
Kyoto  school  had  also  .sj^ent  vacations  in  preaching  at  this  phace.  In  April  of  this 
year  the  new  statiorf  was  occupied,  and  Dr.  Berry  began  medical  work  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  of  the  Ok.ayama-ken.  “ The  annual  number  of  patients  prescribed 
for  by  the  doctors  of  this  ho.spital  is  about  15,000.  Opportunities  for  evangelistic 
efforts  among  these  patients  have  not  been  as  full  as  they  were  in  Kobe ; but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  general  influence  has  been  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  give 
wider  opportunities  for  direct  missionary  work  outside  of  the  ho.spit.al.^ — Previous  to 
Dr.  Adam’s  coming  in  1874,  no  medical  work  had  been  done  by  our  mission  in  Osaka, 
with  the  exception  of  a limited  number  of  cases  treated  privately  by  Dr.  Gordon. 
Through  Dr.  Adams’s  efforts  a company  of  native  doctors  who  desired  instruction  was 
formed,  and  a dispensary  was  opened  in  one  of  their  offices.  The  attendance  at  first 
was  small,  but  it  gradually  increased.  In  the  present  year  (18/9),  when  Dr.  T.aylor 
removed  to  Osaka,  this  native  emnpany  was  reorganized,  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  government  to  open  a liospital.” 

“The  Kyoto  school  (DSsliisha  ) has  held  its  own,  in  spite  of  a local  opposition  which 
had  at  times  threatened  its  existence  and  which  had  prevented  it  from  receiving  stu- 
dents from  the  citv  or  province  of  K}’Oto.  The  first  theological  cl.ass  of  1 5 students  grad- 
uated this  vear  (1879.)  These  students  were  of  the  party  of  nearly  40  students  who  en- 
tered the  Kyoto  school  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  Capt. 
Janes’  Kumamoto  school.  This  gentleman’s  work  has  been  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
period.  Under  his  teaching  and  influence  many  of  his  pupils  had  become  Christians 
in  the  midst  of  severe  persecutions,  and  felt  a strong  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
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Christian  work.  From  them  our  Japanese  teachers  have  been  chosen,  and  they  liave 
naturally  had  much  inlluence  on  the  development  of  tlie  school.  Of  the  above- 
fifteen, 1 died  after  two  years  of  service  in  the  school  as  teacher  ; 5 are  teachers  in 
Christian  schools;  4 are  pastors  ; 2 are  evangelists  not  yet  ordained  ; 1 is  editor  of  a 
Christian  paper ; and  2 are  otherwise  employed.”  The  accession  of  a body  of  young 
men  so  well  prepared  as  Capt.  Janes’  pupils  were,  was  an  event  of  great  value  to  the 
Mission  ; it  put  the  educational  and  evangelistic  work  several  years  in  advance  of 
what  it  otherwise  would  have  been. — ^Tlie  girls’  school  at  Kobe  had  by  this  time  been 
enlarged  by  tlie  erection  of  another  building,  a part  of  the  funds  for  which  was 
given  by  tlie  natives.  The  girls’  school  in  Kyoto  had  also  ere  this  entered  its 
present  permanent  home.  The  Japanese  cliurches  had  acquired  a building  for  the 
Osaka  girls’  school,  which  was  occupied  in  November,  1879.  This  school  was  at  this 
time  in  the  charge  of  the  Misses  Gouldy  and  Colby. — “ A native  Home  IVIissionary 
Society  had  been  organized  by  this  time,  and  the  churches  had  pledged  themselves  to 
contribute  once  a mouth  to  its  treasury.  'The  ‘ Shichi  Ichi  Zapp5’  had  been  contin- 
ued with  an  increasing  circulation.’  Much  other  literary  work  had  been  done 
during  the  year. 

C.  M.  S.  1879. — “ The  out-stations  opened  in  connection  with  Nagasaki  present 
the  brightest  aspect  of  the  Society’s  work  in  Kiushiu.  Three  such  out-stations  have 
been  commenced,  at  Kagoshima,  Saga,  and  Kumamoto.  In  each  case  converts 
baptized  at  Nagasaki  were  the  means  of  preparing  the  way  for,  or  commencing  the 
work  which  was  done.  Some  of  the  Nagasaki  church  members  who  were  at  Kago- 
shima on  business  in  1878  made  such  representations  in  reference  to  the  openings  for 
work  there  as  induced  Mr.  JIaundrel  to  send  down  one  of  his  senior  students  in 
March,  1879 ; and  he  himself  visited  the  place  a month  later  and  baptized  12  adults 
and  6 children.  In  the  case  of  Saga,  the  occasional  visits  of  some  of  the  Nagasaki 
students  to  their  homes  were  the  starting  point.  They  told  their  friends  of  the 
Saviour  they  had  found,,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  manifested,  regular  work  was 
commenced.  In  November,  1879,  Mr.  Maundrel  visited  the  town  and  baptized  5 
adults.”  The  opening  of  the  Kumamoto  station  was  mentioned  under  A.  D.  1876. — 
This  year  Mr.  Williams  was  transferred  from  the  Hakodate  to  the  Tokyo  statiom 
where  he  was  asisociatcd  with  Mr.  Piper  until  the  lattePs  departure  for  England. — 
Mr.  J.  Batchelor,  who  arrived  here  from  Hongkong  during  iMr.  Dening’s  absence  in 
England,  was  this  year  appointed  a lay  agent  of  the  Society'  and  did  good  work  as 
an  evangelist  at  Hakodate  and  its  out-stations  for  about  three  years.  Services  were 
regularly  held  in  the  church  opened  late  in  the  previous  year,  until  the  disastrous  fire 
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of  1879,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed.  A smaller  building  has  since  been  erected  on 
the  same  site,  in  which  the  work  is  still  continued.  “In  addition  to  public 
preaching,  Mr.  Dening  has  frequently  given  lectures.  All  the  services  and  lectures 
are  well  attended,  the  church  being  in  a good  central  position.  Much  seed  has  been 
sown,  but  the  fruit  gathered  in  the  town  of  Hakodate  has  been  comparatively  little. 
There  are  several  out-stations.  The  first  that  was  opened  is  Ono,  a viliage  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  whose  occupations  are  chiefly  farming  and  silk  manufacturing.  In  1877 
a building  was  erected  for  preaching,  and  a catechist  from  Hakodate  holds  two  or 
three  services  there  every  Sunday.  The  attendance  is  small  and  the  believers  are  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  them  to  do  much  towards  self-support.”  Then  there 
are  Nanaye,  w'here  the  Government  has  established  a model  farm;  Kikujo  with  two 
Christian  familie.s  seven  miles  from  Hakodate  ; and  the  small  village  of  Kamida,  three 
miles  from  Hakodate,  with  one  Christian  household.  “ Not  only  has  steady  and  per- 
sistent work  been  carried  on  at  the  places  named,  but  longer  journeys  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  Sapporo  (the  seat  of  extensive  Government  enterprises  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Yezo)  has  been  visited  in  this  way.  In  1876  Mr. 
Dening  baptized  the  first  convert  there,  a young  man  who  W'as  brought  to  God  by  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Dennis,  a lady  who  formerly  had  charge  of  a gilds’  Normal  School  there.” 

Am.  M.  Home.  1879. — By  the  marriage  of  Miss  Nelson,  in  June,  the  force  at  the 
“ Home  ” was  reduced  to  four.  The  schools  and  other  departments  of  t lie  work,  how- 
ever, were  vigorously  conducted,  and  from  time  to  time  a goodly  number  of  the  pupils 
and  others  professed  faith  in  the  Saviour. 

American  Methodist  1879. — The  mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival,  in 
September,  of  the  Eev.  Chas  Bishop  and  the  Eev.  M.  S.  Vail.  Mr.  Bishop  was 
stationed  in  Tokyo  ; Mr.  Vail  at  Yokohama,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Theological 
and  Training  School.  From  March  5th  to  April  9th,  Dr.  Maclay  made  a tour 
through  Kiushu,  accompanied  (from  Nagasaki)  by  Mr.  Davison.  They  spent  ten  days 
at  Kagoshima,  where  Mr.  Davison  baptized  and  organized  into  a church  44  adults  and 
15  children.  Thence  they  went  overland  to  Kokura  and  Shimonoseki  and  returned  to 
their  respective  stations. — Dr.  Maclay  was  this  year  relieved  from  the  treasurersliip  ot 
the  Mission,  Mr.  Soper  being  charged  witli  the  same.— “ During  the  spring  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Soper  visited  the  castle-town  Mito,  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Tokyo,  baptized  3 
adults  and  stationed  a native  preacher  there.  The  Shinto  priests,  however,  stirred 
up  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  and  the  helper  retired  from  the  city.  IVe  hope  to 
resume  our  efforts  in  Mito.  In  May  Mr.  Soper  dedicated  a small  chapel  on  the  island 
of  Fukama  in  the  Tonegawa.  The  Japanese  members  contributed  about  one-third  of 
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the  cost  of  the  building.  The  -work  of  our  mission  iu  the  Yamagata  Ken,  2-50  miles  N.E. 
of  Tokyo,  was  formally  commenced  by  Mr.  Harris  in  November,  1879.  The  province 
had  been  visited  during  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Correll,  of  the  Yokohama  station.’’ 

The  mission  experienced  a sad  loss  by  the  decease  of  Miss  Higgins,  on  July  ord, 
only  nine  months  after  her  arrival  in  Japan  ; and  on  July  18th  it  was  again  afflicted 
by  the  death  of  Mre.  Henrietta  Caroline  (Sperry)  Maclay.  In  October  Miss  E. 
Eussell  and  Miss  .1.  M.  Gheer  arrived,  being  designated  for  the  girls’ school  at  the 
Nagasaki  station.  Miss  Sclioonmaker,  the  pioneer  worker  of  the  Tokyo  girls’  school, 
after  five  years  of  faithful  work,  returned  to  America  in  November.  The  school 
had  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  year  until  December  26th,  wlien 
the  school  building,  together  with  the  church  and  Mr.  Soper’s  house,  tvas  totally 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  that  da}^ 

Can.  Mdh.  1879.— In  the  spring  Mr.  Cochran  returned  to  Canada,  his  family 
having  preceded  him  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  This  same  year  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald returned  to  Japan  fi-om  a j'ear’s  visit  at  home  and  established  themselves  in 
Tokyo. 

(S’.  P.  6.  1879. — Mr.  Plummer  returned  to  England  on  account  of  serious  illness. 
— About  this  time  Mr.  Wright  opened  a preaching  place  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Tokyo,  near  Kyobashi.  The  services  were  generally  well  attended. 

U.  P.  C.  1879. — The  mission  built  a chapel  for  the  Kiogoku-bashi  Church  on  one 
of  the  liveliest  thoroughfares  of  Tokyo.  The  chapel  was  opened  with  an  appropriate 
and  well  attended  service  on  January  18th.  As  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Waddell  and  his 
Japanese  helpers’  persevering  labors,  another  new  church  was  organized  in  Tokyo  on 
March  29th  ; this  church  was  called  the  Fukide-clio  Church,  like  most  of  the  Japanese 
■churches,  after  the  locality  where  its  members  resided  and  its  services  were  held. 
Mr.  McLaren’s  time  was  fully  occupied  with  theological  education,  occasional  preach- 
ing, and  literary  -work.  The  Tsukiji  Hospital  engaged  Dr.  Faulds’  zealous  care 
continuously  and  prospered  well  under  it. 

Ev.  Assne.  1879. — “This  year  was  aiiiroiched  with  hopeful  expectations,  but  the 
health  of  the  mis.sionary  in  charge  (Dr.  Krecker)  failed,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  all  work  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  he  was  not  able  to  resume  it 
during  the  year.  There  were  as  yet  no  native  helpers,  but  the  ladies  of  the  Mission 
held  general  jjrayer-meetiugs  and  iincti  igs  for  women,  and  also  did  much  visiting, 
while  the  Sunday  School  continued  in  a ^ cry  flourishing  co  idition.  Various  foreign 
and  native  brethren,  not  members  of  our  Miss'on,  also  preached  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  the  services  were  kept  up  with  considerable  regularity.  5 adults  were 
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baptized  during  the  y.ear.— In  Osaka  Mr.  Halniliuber  opened  a Sunday  School  in 
January,  15  persons  being  present,  3 converts  were  baptized  this  year  at  that 
station.” 

Cumb.  Presb.  1879. — “ This  Mission  opened  its  first  preaching  place  in  Osaka  this 
year.” 

Eng.  Bap!,  1879.— The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (London)  commenced  its  opera- 
tions in  Japan  in  February,  1879.  Their  agent,  the  Ilev.  W.  J.  Wliite,  landed  at 
Yokohama  hy  the  end  of  1878,  but  it  was  not  until  the  date  mentioned  above  that  the 
Mission  actually  commenced  its  operations.  Mr.  White,  who  had  already  spent 
several  years  in  the  country  as  a teacher  both  in  private  and  government  schools,  felt 
called  of  God  to  resign  all  secular  work  and  devote  himself  to  missionary  labour. 
Early  in  1876  Mr.  White  had  left  Japan  and  sailed  for  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a course  of  Theology  and  laying  before  the  Missionary  Society  the  claims  of 
Japan.  Ilaving  completed  his  college  course,  he  was  successful  in  inducing  the 
Society  to  open  its  commission  in  Japan,  and  was  in  due  course  appointed  their  mis- 
sionary to  Tokyo.  Having  some  acquaintance  with  tlie  language,  Mr.  White  was 
able  to  commence  work  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
the  first  two  converts  were  baptized,  and  in  August  following  a Churcli  was  formed 
consisting  of  5 members. 

Rejd.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  1879. — The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States'-,  pre- 
vious to  this  year,  had  done  but  little  foreign  missionary  work.  Its  charities  had 
been  chiefly  used  to  secure  church  homes  for  their  German  brethren  from  the  Father- 
land.  The  Church,  however,  had  contributed  towards  the  support  of  two  missionaries, 
one  in  Syria  and  one  in  India,  under  the  auspices  of  other  American  churches.  But 
in  1873,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  of  this  Church  resolved 
that  a mission  should  be  begun  in  Japan ; and  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  the  Rev.  A. 
D.  Gring  was  elected  missionary  and  designated  to  this  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gring  reached  Yokohama  on  June  6th  and  for  a time  remained  tliere,  applying 
. themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language.  Mr.  Gring  was  generously 
allowed  three  years  of  uninterrupted  study  before  being  expected  to  begin  work 
among  the  Japanese. 

A.  D.  1880. 

“A  meeting  of  unusual  interest,  because  such  meetings  must  necessarily  be  rare 

® It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  there  are  two  Reformed  Churches  in  the  United 
Slates  ; the  one  being  called  the  Ref.  Ch.  in  America,  and  the  other  the  Ref.  Ch.  in  the  United 
States.  The  former,  having  its  centre  in  New  York,  traces  its  descent  from  the  Netherlands,  whil^ 
the  latter,  having  its  centre  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  is  of  German  origin. 
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ill  any  country,  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19th,  in  the  Shinsakaye  Bashi 
Church,  Tokyo.  The  building  was  tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a highly  attentive 
audience.  The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  on  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Japanese  language. 
Two  handsomely  bound  volumes  containing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
in  Japanese,  lay  side  by  side  with  a large  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  on  the 
speaker’s  desk, — fit  emblem  of  the  true  accord  that  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  main- 
tained between  the  Japanese  and  English  speaking  peoples. 

“ Kepresentatives  of  fourteen  American  and  English  missionary  societies,  besides 
a large  representation  of  all  the  Protestant  Japanese  churches  in  the  capital  were 
present.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Japanese.  The  Kcv.  r>r.  N.  Brown,  senior  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission,  very  appropriately  read  Psalm  XIX  in  English.  He  was  followed  in 
prayer,  also  in  English,  by  the  Bcv.  J.  Piper  of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Then  followed  an  address  in  Japanese  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Verbeck.  The 
most  important  address  of  the  day  was  next  delivered  by  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
senior  member  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  and  of  the  N.  T.  Translation 
Committee ; to  his  indefatigable  labours  the  present  work  largely  owes  its  early 
completion.  The  Doctor’s  address  is  hap)pily  e.xtant  in  print  and  available  for 
giving  some  extracts  here  below.  This  address,  which  was  in  English,  was  followed 
by  one  in  Japanese  by  the  Ecv.  Okuno  Alasatsuna,  based  on  the  text,  ‘ This  is  the 
Lord’s  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.’  The  meeting  was  closed  with  pra3'er  in 
Japanese  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogawa  and  the  benediction  by  the  chairman.”* 

After  an  interesting  introduction,  and  having  given  a full  account  of  the  several 
early  attempts  at  Scripture  translation,  of  rvhat  had  been  done  in  the  same 
department  from  1859  up  to  the  time  of  the  Yokohama'Convention  of  September 
20th,  1872,  and  also  of  that  Convention  and  its  action,  I)r.  Hepburn  went  on  to  say  : 

“T1  le  Translation  Committee  appointed  at  the  Convention  of  September,  1872, 
did  not  commence  its  sittings  until  June,  1874,  when  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac-lay,  D.  D., 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mi.ssion ; the  Rev.  N.  Brown,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  ; the  Rev.  J.  Piper,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Wright,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  invited  to  meet  and 
participate  in  its  work.  Mr.  Piper  and  i\Ir.  Wright,  owing  to  their  residing  at  such 
* The  -whole  of  the  above  and  what  follows  is  taken,  considerably  abridged,  from  the  report  of 
this  meeting  which,  together  with  Dr.  Hopburn’s  address,  appeared  in  the  Jojnan  Gazette  of  April 
2-itl!,  1S80.  The  parentheses  are  the  compiler’s. 
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an  incouveilieiit  distance  (in  Tokyo),  could  not  meet  the  Committee.  Dr.  Nathan 
Brown  sat  with  the  Committee  about  18  months,  until  January,  1876,  when  he- 
resigned  and  continued  the  work  of  translation  alone. 

“ The  four  remaining  members  of  the  Committee  (Drs.  S.  B,.  Brown  J . C.  Hep- 
burn, D.  C.  Greene,  and  R.  S.  Maclay  ) continued  at  the  work  of  translation  and 
revision,  with  but  slight  interruption.  Dr.  Maclay  being  absent  about  18  months, 
owing  to  other  duties,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  l)eing  compelled,  through  ill  health,  to 
cease  work  in  July,  1879. 

“ The  Committee  finished  their  translation  and  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
on  November  3rd,  1879,  about  5 years  and  6 months  after  they  had  commenced. 
Their  w'ork  was  cut  on  blocks  and  published  in  the  following  order : 

Luke  in  Aug. 

Romans 

Hebrew.s,  and  Matthew  (revised) “ Jan. 

Mark  (revised) 

Epistles  of  John  “ June 

Acts  “ Sept. 

Galatians  

Gospel  of  John  (revised)  

1 Corinthians  

2 Corinthians  “ Sept. 

JEplicsi&ns.  Pliilippi^xis  ")  T 

1 Ld  2 Thessalonkns  | 

Pliilemon,  James,  1 and  2 Peter  "( 

Jude.  Collossians,  and  Revelation  / 

“ It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Yokohama  Translation  Committee,, 
appointed  and  organized  by  the  Convention  of  1872,  complied  with  tire  recommend- 
ation of  the  general  Convention  held  in  Tokyo  in  May,  1878,  to  confer  especially  with 
reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  since  that  time  brought  out 
their  work  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  Convention  (see  p.  97*) 
and  under  its  authority.  To  that  body  (i.  e.  the  Permanent  Committee,  which 
represents  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  the  department  of  Bible  translation)  the  last 
portions  of  their  work  from  Ephesians  to  the  end  were  submitted ; and  the  standard 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  now  in  the  press,  has  had  the  benefit  of  passing 
through  the  careful  revision  of  the  Revising  Committee  of  that  body,  and  thus  comes 
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forth  under  the  authorization  of  all  Protestant  missionaries  in  this  country.  The  fact 
of  these  repeated  revisions  also  accounts  for  the  delay  in  its  publication. 

“ In  this  country,  where,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Cliinese  language  and 
literature  have  had  such  a powerful  influence  upon  the  cultivation  and  language  of 
the  people,  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  a matter  of  considerable  anxiety  in  what  literary 
style  our  w'ork  should  be  brought  out,  to  make  it  most  acceptable  and  useful.  The 
conclusion  it  was  desirable  to  arrive  at,  was  not  difficult  to  be  determined  : avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  quasi  Chinese  style,  intelligible  to  the  highly  educated  only, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a vulgar  colloquial,  which,  though  easily  understood  (in  the 
locality  where  it  is  indigenous),  might  make  the  Scriptures  contemptible,  we  should 
choose  that  style  which,  while  respected  even  by  the  so-called  literati,  was  easy  and 
intelligible  to  all  classes.  We  thus  adhered  to  the  vernacular  or  pure  Japanese,  a 
style  which  may  be  called  classical  and  in  which  many  of  the  best  books  intended  for 
the  common  reader  are  written.  And  our  enlarged  experience  has  given  us  no 
reason  to  regret  our  first  determination,  but  rather  to  be  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
it,  and  to  believe  that  in  this,  as  w'ell  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  have  been  under 
the  guidance  of  a kind  and  all-ruling  Providence. 

“Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  Japanese  w'ho  have  assisted  the  Committee 
in  its  work,  at  various  times.  The.se  have  been  : Mr.  Okuno,  whom  you  all  know ; 
he  has  had  more  to  do  in  assisting  in  the  first  work  of  translation,  than  perhaps  any 
other.  He  continued  with  the  Committee  a little  more  than  two  years,  when  press 
of  other  work  forced  him  to  leave.  Mr.  Takahashi  (Goro)  was  with  us  until  the 
revision  of  the  last  book  and  aided  the  Committee  irot  a little.  Mr.  Miwa  also,  bnt 
only  for  a short  time.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  only  of  Mr.  Matsuyama.  lie  was 
with  the  Committee  from  the  first,  and  throughout  its  whole  work.  He  was  our  chief 
dependence,  assistant,  and  arbiter  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Whatever  virtue  there  is 
in  our  Japanese  text,  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether  owing  to  his  scholarly  ability,  the 
perfect  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  language,  his  conscientious  care,  and  his  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  work.  As  a Committee  we  feel  under  especial  obligation  to 
him,  and  extend  to  him  our  hearty  thanks. 

“ It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  foreigner  in  this  country  who  has  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  qualify  him  alone  to  bring  out  an  idiomatic  and 
good  translation,  without  the  aid  of  a native  scholar.  And  the  literary  merit  of  a 
translation  will  depend  principally  upon  the  ability  and  scholarship  of  the  native 
assistant. 

“ It  may  also  be  asked,  how  it  happened  that  not  until  twelve  years  after  mission; 
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aries  arrived  in  tliis  ountry,c  vra-s  any  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  published  ? 
This  was  owing  to  the  traditional  hostility  of  the  Government  to  Christianity,  and 
the  impossibility  of  getting  native  printers  to  undertake  the  work.  The  ancient  edict 
against  Christianity  was  not  removed  fr  mi  the  public  notice-boards  until  1873. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  not  to  this  day  been  officially  abrogated,  but  only 
suflered  to  fall  into  disuse  ; and  might  be  revived  and  enforced  still  as  the  law  of  the 
Empire,  if  the  Government  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

“ .Although  we  have  met  to-day  more  especially  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  translating  and  publishing  the  Xew  Testament  by  the  Committee  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  this  country,  I cannot  suffer  the  occasion  to 
pass  without  congratulating  our  Baptist  brethren  assembled  here  to-day.  They  have 
an  especial  cause  also  for  rejoicing  at  the  completion  of  their  version  by  that  veteran 
missionary  and  our  friend.  Dr.  X.  Brown,  who  having  accomplished  a similar  work 
for  the  natives  of  Assam,  has  the  honor  also  of  having  completed  the  translation  of 
t lie  Xew  Testament  into  this  language,  and  publishing  it  some  months  previous  to 
this  committee. 

“ Not,  however,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  this  nation,  ought  the  Christian  missionaries  in  this  country  to  give  them- 
selves any  rest  or  feel  satisfied  with  any  other  work  thej^  may  do.  Our  only  regret 
to-day  is  that  instead  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  work  of  translating  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  not  rejoicmg  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  Bible  is  translated 
and  published — not  until  that  day  can  our  joy  be  full.  The  New  Testament  alone  is 
doubtless  sufficient  for  salvation  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
this  land.  But  without  the  Old  Testament  it  is  incomplete,  and  much  of  it  unin- 
telligible without  the  living  teacher.  Happily  the  Chinese  version,  with  the 
scholarly  portion  of  the  nation,  serves  in  some  measure  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ; 
but  when  we  consider  how  very  small  is  the  prop  )rtion  of  those  who  can  use  this 
version,  we  must  see  how  little  it  can  supply  tlie  want  of  a version  in  their  own 
1 mguage. 

“ May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  sliall  meet  -togetlier  to  celebrate  this  most 
desirable  event.” — Amen  ! 

Since  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  had  l>een  suggested  repeatedly  by  leading  men 
among  the  Japanese  Christians,  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  making  some  kind  of 
a public  demonstration,  in  order  to  place  tlie  truths  of  the  Gospel  before  tlie  people 
at  large  and  to  show  the  uninformed  what  progress  Christianity  had  already  made  in 
the  capital.  Some  of  these  men  and  a few  foreigners  advocated  the  holding  of  open- 
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air  meetings  after  the  manner  of  American  camp-meetings.  The  outcome  of  all  this 
■was  that,  on  a fine  day  in  autumn,  October  13th,  a highly  Interesting  and  edifying 
spectacle  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Tokyo.  The  spacious  rooms  and  gardens  of 
the  rural  restaurant  “ Sei-yo-ken,”  on  the  border  of  the  “Ueno”  public  park,  hud 
been  rented  for  the  day.  These  premises  are  situated  on  the  very  ground  where  the 
last  bloody  battle  of  the  Eestoration  had  been  fought,  in  this  part  of  the  Empire, 
twelve  years  previously.  Japanese  and  foreign  Christians  and  preachers  assembled 
here  at  an  early  hour  on  the  appointed  day.  Music  had  not  been  left  unprovided 
for ; an  organ  and  a choir  of  .Japanese  school-girls  and  their  foreign  teachers 
were  punctually  on  the  spot,  and  their  melod  ions  strains  added  variety  and  cheerful- 
ness to  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

The  occasion  having  been  widely  advertised  beforehand,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
number  of  hearers  and  sight-seers  began  to  gather  around.  In  the  forenoon,  moderate- 
ly sized  audiences  were  addressed  in  the  rooms  of  the  restaurant ; but  towards  noon 
the  rooms,  though  pretty  large,  were  found  insufficient  to  hold  the  crowd  of  visitors 
then  on  the  ground.  The  wide  front-veranda  of  the  ground-floor  was  now  converted 
into  a platform,  the  pretty  gardens  furnishing  abundant  room  for  the  growing 
audience.  The  whole  of  this  made  up  an  impressive  scene.  In  full  view  in  front 
were  the  miniature  lake  of  Shinobazu  and  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  cit}^ ; on 
a little  island  in  the  lake  stood  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Benten  ; within 
hailing  distance  towards  the  left  might  be  seen  the  temple  of  the  thou,sand-hauded 
goddess  of  mercy  ; within  a stone’s  throw  to  the  rear  sat  a bronze  image  of  Buddha, 
twenty  feet  high ; and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  a large  and  orderly  crowd  stood 
attentively  listening  to  the  pixclamition  of  the  Gospel  by  a number  of  zealous  preach- 
ers. While  the  principal  work  was  done  on  the  novel  platform  just  described,  a 
few  preachei-s  held  overflow-meetings  under  the  summer-houses  standing  in  different 
parts  of  the  gardens.  It  is  calculated  that  several  thousand  people,  as  they  came  and 
went,  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  tliera,  for  the  first  time  on  that  day. 
It  was  gratifying  to  notice  among  the  crowded  audience  the  attendance  of  several 
representatives  of  the  higher  and  the  official  classes  resident  in  the  capital  and  tJie 
pre.sence  of  a number  of  Buddhist  priests ; the  respectful  bearing  of  all  present,  too, 
was  a pleasing  feature  of  the  the  day’s  performances.  The  next  day’s  local  papers 
(Japanese),  also,  in  tlieir  reports  of  the  meeting,  generally  spoke  of  it  with  respect 
and  approval.  The  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  For  moatlis  afterwards  one  could  hear,  in  -Japanese  churches. 
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allusions  made  to  the  happy  event,  and  thanks  given  to  God  for  the  blessings  voueh- 
safed  on  the  memorable  day. 

Am.  Epuc.  1880. — The  force  of  the  Mission  was  this  year  re-enforced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Woodman  and  wife  on  September  21st,  and  Mr.  J.  McD. 
Gardiner  on  October  12th.  Mr.  Woodman  joined  the  force  at  the  Tokyo  station ; 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  appointed  missionary  teacher,  also  to  be  stationed  at  Tokyo.  ISIr. 
Coopei-’s  health  having  been  re-established  while  on  a visit  abroad,  he  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  capital  on  July  9th ; Mr.  Quinby  having  been  eight  years  in  the  field, 
was  permitted  to  take  a vacation  and  left  Tokyo,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Quinby,  on 
August  27th.  “ The  service  of  Mr.  Yokoyama,  which  opened  with  bright  promise, 

was  brief,  since  at  his  own  request  he  was  deposed  from  the  sacred  ministry 
early  in  this  year.  In  the  opinion  of  physicians,  his  mental  powers  were  impaired 
by  over-study. — On  Easter  Day  the  Bishop  baptized  7,  and  Mr.  Blanchet  11 
converts. — Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr.  Tyng,  the  boys’  school  at  O.saka 
continued  to  flourish,  the  number  of  pupils  in  May  being  about  50.  The  girls’ 
school  at  the  same  station  also  prospered,  and  4 of  the  pupils  were  baptized.  Dr. 
Lauing’s  work  continued  to  enlarge,  and  its  importance  can  be  judged  from  the 
Bishop’s  statement  that  one-half  of  those  baptized  during  the  year  were  led  into  the 
Church  through  their  connection  with  him.  The  project  of  building  a hospital  was 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Doctor,  and  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  requisite  funds. 
The  Committee  on  Work  for  Foreign  Missionaries  (women  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York)  undertook  to  raise  the  needed  amount.  With  some  contributions  from  others 
they  had  nearly  redeemed  their  pledge  at  the  date  of  this  writing.” 

Am.  Presb.  1880. — The  missionary  corps  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the 
arrival  of  Miss  C.  T.  Alexander,  Miss  A.  K.  Davis,  Miss  S.  C.  Smitli,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
i\I.  ^McCauley  and  wife.  Mr.  McCauley  had  been  a missionary  to  Siam  for  about 
three  years,  when  loss  of  health  forced  him  to  leave  his  work.  It  was  on  his  home- 
ward way  that  he  came  to  Tokyo,  a brief  sojourn  at  which  place  helped  to  re-establish 
his  strength.  lie  then  received  a call  from  this  Mission,  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
appointed  teacher  in  tlie  Mission’s  flourishing  boy.s’  school  and  college  in  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo.  Miss  Alexander  was  designated  to  the  school  at  Yokohama ; Miss  Davis, 
after  a brief  sojourn  .at  Yokohama,  taught  in  the  girls’  school  in  Tokyo ; and  Miss 
Smith  also  joined  tlie  ladies  in  the  Graham  Seminary.  In  July  the  connection  of 
MissGulick  (married  to  Prof.  Jewett),  and  in  October  that  of  Miss  Eldred  (married 
to  the  Rev.  R.  Davidson)  with  the  ^Mission  ceased. — Two  new  churches  were  organ- 
ized, one  at  Yanagawa,  Fukuoka  Ken,  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hattori,  and 
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one  at  Shiiiioiio-seki,  Chosliu,  in.  charge  of  Mr.  Aoyama.  The  Shinsakaye-bashi 
church  v^as  removed  from  its  former  site  to  a more  central  lot  within  the  limits  of 
Tsukiji.  This  church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tshiwara,  was  growing 
rapidly. — The  boys’  school  at  Yokohama,  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ballagh  and  the  assistance  of  others,  had  grown  into  a large  and  very  successful 
institution.  It  was  this  year  removed  to  Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  It  has  commodious  build- 
ings, used  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  for  school-rooms  and  the  accommodation  of 
of  boarding  students.  In  the  autumn  Graham  Seminar}^  was  again  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  True,  who  had  this  summer  returned  from  Kanazawa.  Miss  L.  A.  Leete  and 
Miss  S.  C.  Smith  were  associated  with  her  at  this  time. — “ In  this  year  the  Eev. 
William  Inibrie  printed  his  English-Japanese  Etymology,  an  indispensable  book  to  all 
students  of  the  colloquial.”  , 

Am.  Refd.  1880. — Although  all  the  departments  of  the  work  were  in  a prosperous 
condition,  the  year  was  not  an  eventful  one  for  this  Mission.  Permanent  work  was 
begun  at  Okazaki,  some  20  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nagoya,  by  Mr.  Yamamoto ; and  Mr. 
Maki  gave  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Ueda  Church,  Shinshu,  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  evangelistic  work  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Komoro  and  outlying  villages. 
— In  Jul}'  a church  was  organized  at  Kagoshima  in  Satsuma  with  20  members,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Segawa.  In  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stout  returned  from  a visit  xo 
America  to  their  work  at  Nagasaki. 

“ In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Mission  suffered  a grievous  loss  by  the  death, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  of  the  Eev.  S.  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  at  Monson,  iMass. 
This  place  was  his  native  village,  where  a pious  mother,  rarely  endowed  by  nature 
and  grace,  had  reared  him  '"in  the  ‘ nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.’  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Monson  Academy,  an  institution  animated  with  a 
zeal  for  missions.  After  graduating  from  Yale  College  and,  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  for  appointment  as 
a missionary.  That  Board,  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  1836-38,  was  compelled  to 
postpone  the  time  of  his  departure,  until  it  finally  released  him  altogether  in  favor  of 
a nomination  which  lie  received  from  the  Morrison  Education  Society,  an  English 
organization,  to  begin  a boys’  school  at  Hong  Kong,  China.  For  nine  years  Dr. 
Brown  taught  this  school  with  marked  success.  Yung  Wing,  the  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  others  who  later  rose  to  influential  positions,  had 
been  under  Dr.  Brown’s  training.  Owing  to  the  impairment  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  health, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  work  in  the  Hong  Kong  school  and  to  return  to 
America.  Soon  after  his  return  home.  Dr.  Brown  and  family  settled  down  at  Owasco 
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Oiitlet,  a village  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  there  established  a prosi)erous  school 
to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  while  he  at  the  same  time  held  the  i>asiorate  of  a 
Eeformed  Church  in  the  village.  It  was  from  this  place  that  he  was  called  by  tlie 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Eeformed  Church  as  its  first  missionary  to  Japan.  He 
arrived  at  Kanagawa  on  November  1st,  1S59,  and  remained  in  the  field  until  July, 
I 1879.  During  these  twenty  years  he  returned  home  once  on  furlough.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  review  the  whole  of  his  useful  labors  in  Japan.  Dr.  Brown  was, 
from  its  organization  in  1874  until  he  left  Japan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese.  Ills  last  work  on  this  Committee 
was  the  first  draft  of  the  translation  of  The  Revelation,  but  he  was  not  able  to  join 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  same.  Dr.  Brown  wa.s 
a man  of  a very  amiable  disposition,  a good  linguist  and  successful  educator,  and 
above  all  a conscientious,  prayerful,  devout  follower  of  Christ.  His  .life  was  pro- 
longed to  see  the  results  of  his  work.  He  lived  to  ‘ see  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power’,  and  saw  some  of  his  pupils  in  Japan  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  others  in  influential  situations.  He  also  saw  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
completed.  It  was  a kind  and  laeautiful  Providence  which  led  this  Christian  scholar 
and  teacher — a pilgrim  for  so  many  years  in  heathen  lauds — to  his  birth-place  to  die 
aniiil  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  where  his  kinsfolk  had  their  resting-place.  He  fell 
asleep  without  a struggle — in  the  presence  of  his  beloved  wife  who  had  shared  with 
him  all  his  joys  and  sorrows — on  a summer  Sab'oath  morning,  June  20th,  1880.  Our 
sorrow  over  the  loss  is  almost  obliterated  by  our  joy  and  rejoicing  over  so  eminent  a 
Christian  career.” 

This  summer,  also,  shortly  after  the  great  meeting  at  Uyeno,  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished Japanese  Christian  was  called  to  his  rest.  Mr.  Awazu  Komei  was  baptized 
by  Mr.  Ballagh  in  May,  1808  ; and,  although  not  connected  with  any  foreign  mission 
or  with  any  church  under  foreign  missionary  care, — his  faith  being  trace  and  strong, 
but  apparently  not  broad  enough  to  carry  him  across  the  barrier  of  national  exclu- 
siveness, so  as  to  dispose  him  to  cooperate  with  foreign  work  or  workers, — he  gave 
years  of  devoted  service  to  his  Lord,  built  up  an  independent  church  in  Tok}^,  and 
ministered  faithfully  to  the  flock  of  Japanese  Christians  whenu  he  was  instrumental 
in  gathering  into  it.  He  fell  asleep  honored  and  regretted  by  the  officials  of  the 
Government,  in  whose  employ  he  had  been  engaged  as  a teacher  and  an  officer  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  A few  days  after  the  LTmo  meeting  and  before  his  decease,  Mr. 
Okuno  went  to  give  him  a full  account  of  the  exercises  of  that  meeting.  “This  is 
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indeed  a liappy  event,”  said  Mr.  Awazu ; “ soon  I shall  be  with  the  Lord,  and  shall 
thank  him  for  this  striking  proof  of  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  in  our  country.” 

Am.  Bapt. — “ In  the  winter  of  1879-80,  a work  was  commenced  in  the  North, 
which  has  been  rich  in  results.  A resident  of  Morioka  and  member  of  the  Greek 
Cliurch,  while  on  a visit  to  Yokohama,  fell  in  with  one  of  our  members,  attended 
several  services,  and,  on  his  return  home,  took  with  him  a number  of  copies  of  tlie 
Scriptures.  He  and  his  friends,  on  reading  these  and  conversing  about  them,  were 
induced  to  write  repeatedly  to  Y’okohama  that  some  one  might  be  seirt  to  explain 
them.  In  obedience  to  this  Macedonian  call,  Mr.  Poate,  accompanied  by  a native 
assistant,  started  northward  in  January,  1880.  Three  visits  were  made  during  this 
year,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  Morioka  in  January,  the  Sendai 
Church  iir  October,  and  the  Hauamaki  Church  in  November.” 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1880. — Miss  E.  L.  Kellogg  arrived  at  Kobe  on  September  2‘2nd ; 
Miss  Wilson  returned  to  America  on  June  20th  and  retired  from  the  Mission.  On 
October  12tb,  the  Mission  expei'ienced  a sad  less  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curtis  ; she  was 
buried  at  Kr)b(j,on  the  14th. — On  October  12th  a new  church  was  organized  at  Oka- 
yama in  the  southern  part  of  Okay:  ma-ken. — The  foreign  missionary  perso?)?!eZ  was 
unchanged,  if  not  decreasing  ; but  the  Mission’s  extensive  work  in  all  its  departments 
Avas  carried  on  energetically  throughout  the  year. 

C.  M.  S.  1880. — Mr.  Piper  and  wife  returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving 
Mr.  Williams  the  sole  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Tokyo  station.  Mr.  PipePs  connec- 
tion with  the  Mission  ceased  from  that  time.  Before  leaving  this  work,  he  finished 
the  translation  of  three  of  the  lesser  Prophets,  viz.,  Jonah,  Ilaggai,  and  Malachi,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Permanent  Committee ; and  prepared  independently,  for  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  a .lapanese  Reference  New  Testament. — The  work 
which  had  been  begun  at  Kumamoto  by  a native  of  that  town,  was  followed  up  by 
others,  and  in  July  Mr.  Maundrel,  during  his  second  visit,  baptized  12  adults  and  4 
children. — Mr.  Warren  was  absent  on  a brief  visit  to  England  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  year  ; :ind  bj'  the  end  of  the  year  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  whole  Mis- 
sion. 

Am.  Method.  1880. — The  Mission’s  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
C.  S.  Long  and  wife,  for  the  Nagasaki  Station,  in  March ; the  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  and 
wife,  for  Y'okohama,  on  March  20th  ; and  INIiss  J.  Vail,  for  Y'okohama,  on  May  25th. 
For  the  department  of  female  education,  also  Miss  Kate  Woodworth  arrived  in  Octo- 
ber, designated  to  Hakodate.  Miss  Priest,  of  the  same  station  and  department,  was 
obliged  on  acoount  of  ill  health,  to  return  to  America. — Since  1874,  Dr.  Maclay  had 
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teen  in  charge  of  a circuit  whicli  at  first  embraced  only  a portion  of  Yokohama,  hut 
subsequently  included  Nishiwo  and  Nagoya  in  Aichi  Ken.  During  these  yeai-s  he 
baptized  59  adults  and  2 children. — The  girls’  sclsool  in  Tsukiji  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  new  quarters  had  to  be  provided.  Through 
the  kind  offices  of  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Bingham,  U.  S.  Minister,  resident  in  Tokyo,  permis- 
sion was  obtained  to  rent  a suitable  building  on  the  Ginza,  a street  outside  of  the 
Foreign  Concession,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1880,  the  school  was  rc-opened 
there,  and  continued  there  for  more  than  a year,  during  which  time  a new  building  was 
erected  in  Tsukiji. — The  members  of  the  Mission  took  a prominent  part  in  the  open 
air  Ueno  meeting.  Although  tlie  year  was  devoid  of  striking  events,  the  work  was 
none  the  less  energetically  and  successfully  prosecuted  in  all  its  branches  and  locali- 
ties. 

S.  F.  G,  1880. — The  Mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Eev.  E.  C. 
Hopper,  designated  to  the  Osaka  station.  About  this  time,  also.  Miss  Shaw  went 
to  Niigata,  her  connection  with  the  Mission  being  severed.  The  work  at  Osaka  was 
diligently  carried  on. — Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Shaw,  in  Tokyo,  held  regular  Sunday 
and  week-day  services  in  their  churches  and  various  preaching-places,  and  their  schools 
prospered. 

Ed.  Med.  1880. — Until  September  of  this  year,  Mr.  Oshikawa  continued  to  labor 
as  an  evangelist  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Palm,  the  preaching-place  being  used  also  a-s 
a dispensary.  “ In  the  month  named,  Mr.  Oshikawa  removed  to  Sendai  and  com- 
menced a separate  work  in  that  region.  He  had  during  a previous  evangelistic  tour 
met  with  much  interest  and  encouragement  in  that  part  of  the  country  which,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  inertia  of  the  people  of  Echigo  (the  province  of  Niigata), 
seemed  to  constitute  a call  to  labor  there.  He  was  accordingly  set  apart  with  prayer 
for  the  work  in  Sendai,  and  took  with  him  Mr.  Yoshida  as  fellow-laborer  and  colpor- 
teur.— The  evangelistic  work  at  Niigata  and  in  its  neighborhood  was  actively  contin- 
ued ; but  the  medical  work  was  interrupted  in  J uly  by  a fire  which  destroyed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  town. 

U.  P.  C.  1880. — On  June  24th  the  Rev.  E.  Welsh  and  wife  arrived  in  Tokyo, 
but  the  following  January  Mr.  Welsh  was  obliged  to  resign,  on  account  of  ill  health; 
and  returned  home.  Miss  Gamble’s  connection  with  the  Mission  being  discontinued, 
she  also  returned  to  England. — For  several  winters,  in  connection  with  the  Tsukiji 
Hospital,  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  bearing  on  religion  were  delivered  with  good 
results.  Dr.  Faulds  had  also  prepared  a special  type  for  the  printing  of  books  for  the 
blind,  and  a library  for  the  blind  was  instituted. 
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^4ss9c.  1880. — “On  May  24th  the  Mission’s  force  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  .Jacob  Hartzler  and  wife,  Mr.  Hartzler  having  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Mission. — The  commencement  of  the  year  found  Dr.  Krecker’s 
health  restored,  so  that  lie  was  able  to  resume  preaching,  and  favorable  openings 
presenting  themselves  in  the  spring,  several  new  preaching-places  were  taken  up. 
Four  Sunday  Schools  and  an  equal  number  of  meetings  for  women  were  sustained 
•on  week  days,  and  a children’s  day-school  was  also  established.  Several  young  men 
having  expressed  a desire  to  be  prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry,  arrangements 
were  entered  into,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
Mission,  for  jointly  conducting  a Theological  School. — Nine  persons  were  baptized  in 
Tokyo  during  the  year. — In  February  a women’s  meeting  was  established  in  Osaka, 
and  in  October  an  additional  preaching-place  was  opened.  Prayer-meetings  w'ere  also 
held  in  private  houses  every  Tuesday  evening,  invitations  being  often  received  from 
persons  who  were  not  Christians.” 

C'umh.  Piesb.  1880. — The  first  cases  of  the  administration  of  baptism  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  when  two  young  men  received  the  sacrament. 

Pefd.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  1880. — On  June  28th,  Mr.  Gring  and  family  removed  from 
Yokohama  to  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Meth.  Prot.  1880. — The  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  an  American  Church 
founded  in  1828  and  differing  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  polity  only, 
this  year  established  its  Japan  Mission,  which  is  its  only  mission.  Miss  L.  M. 
Guthrie  was  sent  out  as  its  first  missionary  ; but,  while  on  her  W'ay  out  and  staying  at 
San  Francisco,  “ she  wms  suddenly  called  from  labor  to  reward.”  Miss  Guthrie  had 
for  several  years  been  a devoted  member  of  the  staff  of  the  “ Home  ” at  Yokohama. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Board  secured  the  services  of  Miss  H.  G.  Brittan,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  many  years  of  missionary  experience  in  India.  She  reached  Yokohama 
on  September  23rd  and  located  herself  and  her  work  at  this  port.  The  objects  of  the 
Mission  are  educational  and  evangelistic  w'ork.  Miss  Brittan  transferred  a few  girls 
whom  this  church  had  for  a number  of  years  supported  at  the  “ Home  ” to  her  new 
establishment,  and  with  these  began  the  work,  which  under  her  energetic  manage- 
ment soon  grew  to  considerable  proportions. 

A.  D.  1881. 

Am.  Episc.  1881. — On  February  9th,  Miss  B.  T.  Michie  arrived  at  Osaka,  and 
began  immediately  to  aid  Miss  Eddy  in  the  girls’  school  in  that  city.  In  April  Aliss 
Eddy,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  tljis  school  for  nearly  seven  years,  resigned  in  ol  der 
to  assume  the  care  of  her  aged  mother  at  her  home  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  U.  S.  In 
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June  Miss  M.  L.  Mead  (now  Mrs.  Hopper)  arrived  at  Osaka,  being  assigned  to  dutj 
tliere  as  an  associate  with  Miss  Micliie  in  conducting  the  girls’  school. — “ In  his  annual 
report  the  Bishop  again  referred  to  the  great  need  of  teachers  for  educational  work, 
and  the  still  more  pressing  necessity  for  clergymen  to  carry  on  the  direct  missionary 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  a letter  from  Mr.  Blanchet,  dated  July  23rd,  were 
mentioned  four  indications  of  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  in  Japan:  ‘1,  the 
establishment  of  a number  of  religious  papei-s  with  the  Government’s  approval — one 
of  these,  the  Dendo  Za^shi  (the  Evangelist),  by  members  of  the  Mission  ; 2,  the  greater 
demand  for  and  the  rapidly  increasing  suisply  of  Christian  literature  ; 3,  the  renewed 
energy  put  forth  by  the  Buddhists  in  trying  to  bolster  up  their  system,  which  was- 
daily  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people  ; 4,  the  tacit  allowance  by  the  Government  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  of  selling  the  Holy  Scriptures  openly  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  at  the  open  ports,  irrespective  of  the  protestations  of  the  Buddhists  against  the 
same.’  These  facts  constituted  a strong  app?al  to  the  Church  for  prompt  and  liberal 
assistance  of  the  missionary  cause. 

“ In  March  Mr.  Tyng  reported  the  Osaka  (St.  Timothy’s)  school  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  number  of  pupils  was  upward  of  40,  and  new  applications 
were  made  daily.  Many  were  refused  as  being  too  young,  but  it  "was  hoped  that  a 
primary  department  might  be  established.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gardiner  w'rote 
from  Tokyo,  giving  an  account  of  the  progres.s  of  his  school.” 

Am.  Presh.  1881. — The  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Porter ; and  of  Miss  I.  A.  Leete  (in  August)  and  Miss  M.  L.  Reade  (in  the  autumn). 
— .Yt  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa-ken,  where  lilr.  Winn  was  stationed,  a new  church  was 
organized. — Mrs.  Sakurai  conducted  the  Sakurai-jo-gakko  at  Bancho,  Tokyo,  till  June 
of  this  year.  At  this  time  there  W'ere  40  pupils  in  the  main  school  and  about  as  many 
in  two  blanch  schools.  A commodious  building  had  been  erected  near  the  old 
school  ; this  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises  on  July  10th.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sakurai  being  about  to  leave  Tokyo  to  take  charge  of  new  work  at  and  near  Hako- 
date, Mrs.  True  left  the  Graham  Seminary  to  take  charge  of  this  popular  girls’  school, 
assisted  by  Miss  Davis.  The  Graham  Seminary  was  then  placed  in  the  charge  of  Miss 
I.  A.  Leete  and  Miss  Smith,  with  Miss  L.  A.  Leete,  and  Miss  Reade  as  assistants. 
- — The  boys’  college  under  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  the  Luiion  Theological  School,  both 
in  Tokyo,  were  in  a prosperous  condition. 

Am.  Refd.  1881. — The  working  force  of  the  Mission  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  Miss  C.  E.  Ballagli,  in  June,  and  Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff  and  family,  on  September 
25lh.  On  April  2.5th  Mr,  and  Ylrs.  Miller  returned  to  Japan  from  a r isit  in  America, 
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lemoved  to  Tokyo  on  July  1st,  and  thenceforth  resided  and  labored  there.  Miss 
Witbeck,  who  had  been  eight  yeai’S  in  the  field,  returned  to  America  on  furlough  on 
December  4th. — This  year  the  Koji-machi  Church  was  rebuilt  by  the  Mission  ; the 
Shitaya  Church  also  erected  a church-building  of  its  own  this  year,  with  money 
loaned  by  the  Mission. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Okuno,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent, 
cond>itted  for  about  two  years  weekly  preaching  services  in  a forced  labor  prison  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tokyo.  His  audiences  usually  numbered  from  800  to  1000  criminals. 
Owing  to  Buddhistic  machinations,  however,  this  interesting  work  was  eventually 
discontinued.  Besides  conducting  numerous  services,  Mr.  Okuno  continually  assisted 
in  the  work  of  Old  Testament  translation. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  who  earl}'  in 
November  had  come  from  Nagasaki  in  search  of  health  in  the  more  bracing  air  of 
Yokohama,  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Ferris  Seminary  on  December  15th, 
efliciently  assisted  by  Miss  H.  L.  Winn  and  Miss  Ballagh. — Having  been  Mr.  W.  E. 
Griflis’  successor  in  the  school  at  Fukui,  Yechizen,  (1872),  and  then  for  several  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Educational  Department,  Mr.  Wyckoff  had  the  benefit  of  coming 
to  a field,  with  whose  people  and  language  he  was  familiar.  A little  more  than  a 
week  after  his  arrival,  on  October  3rd,  he  opened  a boys’  school  with  13  pupils  at  No. 
48  Bluflj  Yokohama.  The  number  of  pupils  soon  increased,  and  happy  results  were 
not  long  in  showing  themselves.— Mr.  Stout,  having  returned  from  a visit  to  America, 
was  again  in  sole  charge  of  the  Nagasaki  station.  “ In  the  autumn,  the  Rev.  A. 
Segawa  was  called  from  Kagoshima  to  asfist  in  teaching  the  theological  class  at 
Nagasaki.  He  was  requested  also  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  the  same  place. 
Three  men  were  then  studying  for  the  ministry.”  Work  was  began  at  Saga,  Hizen, 
in  the  spring ; it  has  not  been  practicable  to  carry  on  this  work  consecutively,  but 
frequent  visits  are  made  to  the  place  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Am.  Bapl.  1881.— “Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins  and  family  reached  Japan  a second  time 
on  November  16th,  and  entered  into  the  work  in  Tokyo,  from  which  Mr.  Rhees 
removed.  Mr.  Dobbins’  health  failing,  however,  his  stay  was  destined  again  to  be 
short,  and  in  November,  1882,  he  returned  home,  after  a stay  of  a little  less  than  a 
year.”  The  work  in  Tokyo  and  at  Yokohama  pr  )gressed  favorably  during  the  year. 
—“In  July  Mr.  Rhees,  hearing  through  one  who  had  the  previous  month  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Tokyo,  that  there  was  a favorable  opening  in  Tokushima 
in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  went  to  visit  that  place  with  a view  to  commence  work 
there.  Assisted  by  a native  convert  whom  he  took  with  him,  he  held  meetings  there 
every  evening  for  a number  of  week-!,  and  on  August  28th  formed  a church  there  of 
five  members.  This  number  has  since  increased  to  nine.” 
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A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1881. — -Miss  Gouldy,  having  been  eiglit  years  in  the  field,  went 
on  a visit  home  on  January  10th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  left  Japan  on  April  12th, 
Mr.  Leavitt  taking  a pastorate  in  North  Andover,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Gulick 
also  were  on  a visit  home  in  1880-81.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  after  having  been  in  the  field 
eleven  years,  six  of  which  he  had  given  to  the  work  of  New  Testament  translation  in 
connection  with  the  Yokohama  Committee,  went  to  America  with  his  family'  early  in 
1880.  At  the  end  of  1881  lie  returned  to  Japan,  and  being  thenceforth  located  in 
Kyoto,  the  Doshisha  School  had  the  advantage  of  having  now  four  foreign  teachers 
giving  their  whole  time  to  the  School.  Dr.  Greene  had  special  charge  of  the 
Vernacular  Depaitment. — The  Kyoto  girls’  school,  commenced  by  Miss  Starkweather 
in  1877,  w’as  in  a fiourishing  condition.  Miss  Parmelee,  who  was  connected  with 
this  school  for  several  years.  Was  now  absent,  but  Miss  Davis  joined  it  this  year.  The 
churches  and  schools  at  this  and  the  other  stations  made  good  progress  during 
the  year. 

C.  J/.  S.  1881. — The  Rev.  G.  H.  Pole  and  wife  joined  the  Mission  at  the  Osaka 
station  this  year.  Mr.  Evington  was  absent  on  a visit  home  during  ten  monthi.  The 
church  was  removed  to  its  present  site  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  to  meet  the 
increased  wants  of  the  work.  “ This  church  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  Mission’s 
Osaka  work.  The  missionaries  have  spent  much  time  in  pereonally  conversing  with 
the  people  on  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  of  them  attends  almost  daily  in  the 
chapel  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  native  Christians  has  at  times  assisted  in  this 
work  with  encouraging  results.  Thousands  have  in  this  way  heard  the  Truth  and 
carried  away,  both  in  their  memories  and  in  the  tracts  they  have  received,  many  of 
its  precious  grains,  whilst  some  have  been  led  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord.  Public 
preaching  was  constantly  carried  on,  Bible  classes  and  classes  for  catechumens  were 
regularly  held ; and  a special  class  for  women  and  a weekly  pra3-er-meeting  under 
Miss  Oxlad’s  superintendence  have  been  the  means  of  much  good.  There  are  two  out- 
stations  connected  with  Osaka : Tokushima  in  the  province  of  Awa  in  Shikoku,  and 
Watazu  in  the  province  of  Iwami  in  the  far  west  of  the  main  island.  The  work  in 
Tokushima,  a town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  was  begun  at  the  request  of  two  members 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  more  light  and  teaching  from  the 
Word  of  God.  The  missionaries  were  ultimately'  disappointed  in  these  men,  but  the 
work  there  has  gone  on  and  is  growing.  Mr.  Warren  visited  the  place  several  times 
in  1881,  and  during  one  of  his  visits  baptized  the  first  three  converts. 

“ The  first  attempts  to  reach  the  -A.ino  aborigines  must  not  be  omitted.  From  the 
first  the  Society  has  been  desirous  of  doing  something  to  reach  them,  and  it  was  this 
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desire  that  influenced  them  in  some  degree  in  locating  missionaries  at  Hakodate. 
Mr.  Dening  on  one  occasion  spent  some  weeks  amongst  these  people,  living  in  an 
Aino  hut,  and  collected  a vocabulary  with  a view  to  further  efforts.  In  1878  he  paid 
another  visit,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much  from  a missionary  point  of  view.  In  1881 
Mr.  Batchelor  spent  four  months  amongst  them  and  commenced  the  study  of  their 
language,  in  which  he  made  some  progress.  He  is  now  (end  of  1882)  in  England, 
but  hopes  soon  to  return  to  resume  this  work.” 

Am.  M.  Home,  1881. — The  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission  went  on  favor- 
ably during  the  year  and  the  school  was  regularly  carried  on,  except  for  a few  weeks 
in  the  autumn,  when  ophthalmia  prevailed  among  the  scholars  which,  though  of  a. 
mild  form,  caused  considerable  irregularity  in  the  classes. 

American  Mdhodist.  1881. — The  Hakodate  station  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival, 
on  October  6th,  of  the  Eev.  L.  "VV.  Squier  and  wife  from  the  United  States. — Dr. 
Maclay  was  a member  of  the  Permanent  and  Revising  Committees  which  had  charge 
of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  until  his  return  to  America  on  April  2nd  on 
a health  furlough.  In  the  autumn  he  visited  England  and  attended  tihe  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  which  met  in  London  September  7th-20th. — “In  June  Mr. 
Soper,  aeeompauied  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  (of  the  Reformed  Church  in  tlie  U.  S.), 
visited  tie  Yamagata-ken,  baptizing  33  adults  and  si.x  children,  and  organizing  a- 
chnrch  at  Tendo,  a large  town  about  eight  miles  north  of  Yamagata  city.  During 
the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  he  made  another  visit  to  the  province  in  the  interest 
of  the  work  there.” 

The  working  force  in  the  department  of  female  education  was  increased  by  tlie 
arrival  of  Miss  M.  S.  Hampton,  in  June,  designated  to  Hakodate,  and  Mrs.  C.  "VV 
Van  Petten,  in  October,  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  Tokyo  girls’  school.  The  school 
building,  which  was  erected  in  Tsukiji  while  the  scliool  was  temporarily  carried  on  in 
Ginza,  was  dedicated  and  school  work  resumed  there  on  September  13th  with  about 
50  pupils.  The  new  building,  which  cest  about  |10,000.,  is  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  will  acconmrodate  80  pupils. 

Can.  Mdk.  1881. — “After  laboiiig  nearly  three  years  in  Kofu,  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  his  house  and  in  many  places  throughout  the  province,  result- 
ing in  an  ingathering  of  44  souls,  Mr.  Eby  returned  to  Tokyo.  Since  this  time,  the 
three  foreign  missionaries  have  lived  in  the  capital,  teaching  a number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  serving  the  churches  in  the  city,  and  from  time  to  time  visiting  tlie 
country  congregations  on  evangelistic  tours.  The  work  begun  by  each  of  the  four 
missionaries  having  been  in  schools,  it  was  natural  that  from  among  the  converted 
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students  many  should  desire  to  become  preachers  of  the  Word.  Such  indeed  was  the 
case,  and,  as  far  as  means  allowed,  a number  have  been  carefully  trained.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  four  of  the  most  advanced  were  solemnly  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
since  which  time  each  one  has  wrought  nobly  at  his  appointed  post.  Besides  these 
there  are  now  five  candidates  on  probation.” 

S.  P.  G.  1881. — The  work  in  Tokyo  was  considerably  extended  by  this  time- 
Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  Mr.  Wright  built  and  opened  a chapel  in  one  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  and  N.  W.  of  Kyo-bashi. 

Ed.  Med.  1881. — In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a new  building  was  erected  for  liospi- 
tal  and  dispensary  purposes,  and  this  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  large 
fire  in  July,  1880,  was  recommenced  in  the  new  premises.  Preaching  in  and  near 
Eiigata  had  been  successfully  continued  w'ith  but  little  interruption. 

27.  P.  C.  1881. — Mr.  Waddell’s  boys’  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  capital  was 
interrupted  the  whole  of  this  spring  and  .summer  on  account  of  his  removal  to 
Tsnkiji ; but  late  in  the  autumn  he  returned  to  the  former  premises  and  re-opened 
the  school.  !Mr.  McLaren  was  continually  engaged  as  one  of  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  Union  Theological  School,  and  in  literary  work  and  occasional  preaching.  Mr. 
Davidson,  after  having  been  in  the  field  about  eight  years,  Vi^ent  home  on  furlough  on 
December  15th.  The  Tsukiji  Hospital  was  uninterruptedly  conducted  by  Dr.  Faulds 
with  a marked  degree  of  success. 

Ev.  ^sfsoc.  1881. — The  work  in  Tokyo  was  concentrated  and  maintained  during 
the  year  at  the  three  most  promising  preaching  places.  The  day-school  already  refer- 
l ed  to  was  abandoned,  but  two  others  were  opened  in  more  favorable  localities.  11 
persons  were  received  into  church  fellowship  this  year.- — On  April  12th  a society 
consisting  of  13  native  members  was  organized  at  Osaka  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Halmhuber. 

Curah.  Preah.  1881. — The  tw'o  missionaries  and  their  wives  had  thus  far  labored 
alone  at  Osaka,  but  this  year  they  received  re-enforcements  with  a view  to  enable  the 
Mission  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  conduct  the  important  branch  of  female  education 
more  efficiently.  In  1880,  the  M^oman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  fust  missionaries  sent  out  under  its  auspices,  Mi.ss  A.  M. 
Orr  and  Miss  Julia  Leavitt,  arrived  at  Osaka  in  November,  1881. 

Meth.  Proi.  1881. — In  September  Miss  A.  McCully  arrived  at  Yokohama,  having 
been  appointed  as  an  assistant  to  Miss  Brlttui.  The  educational  work,  which  was  at 
this  time  limited  to  girls  and  small  boys,  was  successfully  conducted  during  the 
year. 
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Am.  JSpisc.  1882. — On  October  lltli,  1881,  the  Foreign  Committee  appointed 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Riddick  as  missionary  teacher,  to  be  sent  to  Miss  Pitman’j  assistance 
in  the  girls’  school,  Tokyo;  she  arrived  at  this  station  in  April,  1882. — Mr.  Cooper 
and  wife  left  .Japan  in  March,  owing  to  the  serious  failure  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  health. 
After  rendering  efficient  service  in  presenting  the  work  of  the  Mission  to  a number  of 
parishes  at  home,  his  connection  with  the  Board  terminated  December  31st. — “ On 
February  14th,  occurred  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  FT.  Quinby,  at  that  time  visiting 
friends  in  Florida.  Mr.  Quinby  had  been  a member  of  the  Mission  for  nearly  ten 
years,  a faithful  worker,  and  his  death  was  a sad  loss  to  the  Mission. — The  close  of 
the  mission  year  brought  little  change  in  the  .state  of  affairs  in  the  field.  On  New 
A'ear’s  Day  Mr.  IMcKim’s  infant  and  three  Japanese  children  were  baptized  at  Osaka. 
The  schools,  the  dispensary,  and  the  chapels  in  the  same  city  were  in  efficient  order, 
though  the  absence  of  Dr.  Laning,  who,  after  a .service  of  more  than  eight  years, 
returned  home  on  a visit  in  November,  1881,  affected  the  attendance  at  the  dispen- 
sary. It  was  designed,  upon  his  return,  to  open  a hospital  and  generally  to  enlarge 
this  most  useful  branch  of  the  W'ork.  Dr.  Laning  was  again  at  his  post  on  November 
1st,  1882.— The  boys’  school  in  Tokyo,  now  known  as  St.  Paul’s  School,  continued  to 
ffourish  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  A spacious  brick  building  for 
this  school  was  finished  and  opened  in  Decembei-,  1882. — In  June  the  entire  cliarge 
of  the  girls’  school  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who,  as  Miss  Pitman, 
had  been  connected  with  it  almost  from  its  beginning. — Mr.  Blanchet  reported  that 
of  the  35  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  school,  20  were  baptized  and  12  confirmed. 
There  were  7 chapels  and  preaching  places  in  Tokyo,  and  it  was  expected  that  2 or  3 
more  would  soon  be  added  to  tlie  list.”  For  further  stati.stics  of  this  Mission,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  table  subjoined  to  this  history. 

In  addition  to  all  the  care  and  responsibility  of  superintending  the  evan- 
gelistic work  of  the  Mission  in  Japan  and  for  some  time  in  China  (involving  much 
traveling),  the  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  expended  much  time  and 
labor  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  teaching  theological  students,  and  literary  work. 
This  last  mentioned  consisted  partly  of  the  translation  of  large  portions  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and,  in  co-operation  with  another  missionary,  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  Mr.  Blanchet,  too,  partly  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wright,  finished  a first 
ti-anslation  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

“ It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  labors  of  those  who  are  in  the  field  are  scarcely  appre- 
ciated at  their  true  value.  There  is  ant  to  be  a feeling  of  impatience  at  the 
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apparently  slow  progress  made.  This  is  unjust;  it  should  be  remembered  that  at 
least  two  years  of  the  most  assiduous  study  are  necessary  in  order  to  attain  tolerable 
familiarity  with  the  language.  The  missionaries  are  few,  but  they  have  not  been 
idle,  nor  is  the  value  of  their  work  to  be  measured  by  immediate  and  visible  results. 
Tliey  may  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their  labors,  but  they  arc  clear- 
ing tlie  way  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  and  the  good  seed  they  are  plant- 
ing is  the  living  germ  which  will  some  day  develop  into  complete  maturity.  Here- 
in lies  our  hope  for  tije  future. 

“ 111  the  distant  field  of  Japan  our  brave  baud  of  missionaries  have  prayed  and 
labored,  in  loneliness  and  discouragement,  ofttimes  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 
burden,  yet  still  toiling  on  with  an  ardor  that  would  not  recognize  defeat.  They 
have  been  gradually  making  impressions  upon  flinty  natures,  uprooting  deeply  seated 
prejudices,  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treasure  of  genuine  worth,  and  in  all  their 
trials  have  been  sustained  by  the  conviction  that,  with  God’s  blessing,  the  darkened 
hearts  of  fellow  beings  were  slowly  but  sureh'  being  moulded  and  fashioned  into  fair 
temples  meet  for  the  dwelling-place  of  His  Holy  Spirit.” 

Am.  Presb.  1882. — ^The  Mission  was  re-enforced  during  the  year  by  the  arrival 
of  Miss  M.  K.  Hesser  and  Miss  A.  E.  Garvin,  both  designated  to  Osaka ; Eev.  E.  1). 
Eryan  and  wife,  now  stationed  at  Tokyo  ; ^liss  T.  Porter,  for  the  Kanazawa  station  ; 
and  ^liss  M.  E.  Henry.  Miss  Henry  met  with  a serious  accident  during  rough  weath- 
er on  the  voyage  out  and  in  consetnience  was  invalided  for  several  months  at  Yoko- 
hama ; when  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  the  physicians  advised  her  not  to  remain 
in  Japan,  and  she  accordingly  returned  to  Ajnerica  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  Miss  Y’’oungman,  who  had  gone  on  a visit  home  in  the  previous  year,  returned 
to  Japan  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  at  once  resumed  her  useful  work  among  the 
families  and  women  of  the  capital.  In  the.summer  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  wife  went 
home  on  a visit  to  recruit  their  health. 

The  ^Mission  experienced  this  year  a sad  loss  through  the  decease  of  Mr.  Green. 
Tire  Eev.  O.  M.  Green  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  June  22nd,  184.5,  and  died  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  November  17th,  1882,  aged  thirty-seven  years.  He  entered 
Princeton  college  in  August,  1864,  and  Princeton  Seminary  in  October,  1867,  and 
remained  there  till  January,  1868,  when  he  had  to  return  home  on  account  of  im- 
paired health.  In  May,  1872,  he  graduated  at  Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina. 
He  now  fully  decided  to  engage  in  foreign  mission  work  and  offered  himself  to  the 
Board,  but  owing  to  financial  embarrassment,  was  not  sent  until  the  autumn  of  1873, 
after  he  had  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  one  year  with 
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great  acceptance.  He  arrived  in  Japan  on  December  1st.  Mr.  Green  at  once  began 
the  study  of  the  difficult  Japanese  language,  and  made  such  progress  that  very  soon 
he  commenced  preaching  to  the  people.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  first  Japanese  Presbytery.  At  first  he  was  stationed  at  Yokohama,  and  after- 
ward in  Tokyo.  He  also  was  stated  clerk  of  Presbytery  nearly  all  the  time  lie  w.as 
in  Japan.  He  made  a number  of  translations  of  small  Christian  books  and  tracts. 
His  industry,  fidelity,  and  amiability  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  co-lahorers 
and  the  Japanese  Christians.  His  incessant  labors  and  an  uncongenial  cliniate, 
however,  having  impaired  his  naturall}'  delicate  constitution,  he  contracted  chronic 
rheumatism,  which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  work.  He  left  Japan  in  July, 
1880,  and  returned  home  in  very  feeble  health.  He  visited  among  relatives  and 
friends,  hut  was  able  to  make  but  few  public  addresses.  All  medical  assistance  proved 
of  no  avail,  and  after  a lingering  sickness  he  passed  to  his  reward.  His  memory  is 
embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends.  (After  the  Foreign  3Iimo7mrij.) 

Osaka  was  this  year  occupied  as  a station,  Jfr.  Alexander  being  transferred 
thither  from  Tokyo,  that  the  work  in  the  east  and  the  west  might  be  brought  into  one 
connected  system. — -The  following  new  churches  were  organized  during  the  year  : the 
Yamaguchi  Church,  Y’amaguchi  Ken ; the  Dai-machi  Church,  Tokyo,  with  Mr.  Toda 
-as  pastor;  the  Honjo  Church,  Tokyo,  (Jan.  1883)  with  Mr.  Shinowara  as  evangelist ; 
and  the  Adachi  Church,  at  Take-no-tsuka«mura,  a few  miles  K.  W.  of  Tokyo.  Those 
of  the  churches  under  the  Mission’s  care  that  have  neither  pastor  nor  evangelistic- 
supply,  are  in  the  charge  of  their  elders  and  are  visited  by  missionai  ies  and  ministers 
or  evangelists  as  often  as  opportunity  allows. 

.411  the  departments  of  the  Mission  are  in  successful  operation  at  the  close  of  this 
period,  and  every  missionary  fully  occupied,  each  one  in  his  or  her  appointed  sphere. 
The  Gospel  is  continually  preached  in  numerous  places  in  town  and  country  ; new 
churches  are  springing  up  here  and  there,  and  the  old  ones  advancing  with  a healthy 
growth.  “ Six  Jajranese  have  been  ordained,  and  fifteen  othei-s  licensed  to  preach  the 
Crospel.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  labors  of  some  of  these  men. 
They  have  proved  themselves  of  no  mean  gifts — adaptability  to  circumstances,  per- 
severance, fertility  of  resources,  and  piety.  Some  of  them  have  endured  much  for 
Christ’s  sake,  and  in  years  of  work  have  shown  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  love.” 
— Numerous  meetings  are  held  for  M omen,  primary  and  Sunday-Schools  are  establish- 
ed and  Bible  classes  taught  wherever  the  Mission’s  ageirt.s  go.  All  the  varied  work 
for  women  and  children  employs  the  time  and  labor  of  seven  ladies.  To  mention  .v 
•case  of  successful  work,  a school  for  girls  begun  at  Yokohama  in  1875  has  so  prospered 
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as  to  grow  into  three,  bringing  200  children  under  religious  instruction.  Some  boys 
asked,  in  the  year  of  its  opening,  to  join  this  girls’  school ; a separate  class  was  form* 
ed  for  them,  and  this,  too,  soon  became  a school.  Eemoved  to  Tokyo  in  1880,  it  has 
now  commodious  buildings,  the  beginning  of  a library,  a faculty  of  four  foreign  and 
several  native  teachers,  and  an  extended  course  of  study.  Above  a hundred  students 
are  in  attendance.  The  students’  fees  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  school,  the  salaries 
of  the  foreign  professors  excepted. — Graham  Seminary  in  Tokyo  has  47  pupils,  16  of 
whom  are  Cliristians;  28  pupils  are  supported  with  foreign  money,  and  19  by  parents- 
and  friends.  The  Sakura-jo-gakko,  also  in  Tokyo,  has  40  boarders  and  80  day-schol- 
ars, a goodly  number  of  whom  are  Christians. — A number  of  tracts,  and  books  have 
been  written  or  translated  by  members  of  the  Mission  and  the  Japanese  ministers. 
— The  evangelistic  work  in  and  around  the  Mission’s  chief  centre,  Tokyo,  is  carried 
on  under  the  efticient  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Knox.  — “ The 
foreign  missionary  force  in  the  field  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  a body  of  nearly 
thirty  Japanese  is  prepared  for  service,  besides  a number  of  women  trained  for  school 
and  Bible  work.”  The  numerical  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Mission’s- 
work  and  of  their  results,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  table  of  statistics  appended  to 
this  history. 

“ How  great  the  contrast  in  all  these  things  with  ten  short  years  ago  ! Then 
the  Mission  was  at  the  beginning  of  aggrtssive  work  with  insufficient  forces  and 
appliances.  Now  the  preliminary  work  is  done,  the  organization  is  complete,  and 
with  the  Lord’s  help  the  Mission  is  prepared  for  its  future  work.  But  what  maj'  be 
expected  of  the  future?  Surely  not  a mere  repetition  of  the  past.  As  the  past  ten 
years  show  advance  beyond  belief  on  the  work  of  the  first  fourteen  years,  so  we  may 
anticipate  a like  advance  in  the  ten  yeai-s  to  come ; and  this  not  alone  in  the  adding, 
of  names  to  the  rolls  of  the  Church  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  community. 
YV'ith  God’s  help  we  look  for  that  indeed,  but  also  for  much  more.  The  Christian 
community  must  be  trained  to  work  for  Christ.  The  self-support  and  self-propaga- 
tion of  the  Native  Church  are  the  watchwords  of  the  future.  To  put  proper  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Japanese  Church,  to  teach  it  to  undertake  the  work  no  foreign  mis- 
sionary can  perform — the  turning  of  Japan  to  Christ, — this  is  the  Mission’s  work. 
Already  much  lias  been  done.  A plan  has  been  matured  looking  toward  self-support. 
Already  some  churches  do  much  for  themselves.  Last  year  the  .Japanese  (under  the 
care  of  this  Mission)  gave  3,000  Yen  to  the  Church.  A Home  Missionary  Society  has  ■ 
been  formed.  To  carry  on  this  work  to  completion,  to  naturalize  the  Church  in 
Japan  and  transform  foreign  Missions  into  home  IMissions,  is  the  work  of  the  future- . 
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i^'oreigii  ^lission  wcirk  can  never  convert  a nation.  Its  work  is  done  when  an 
•efficient,  consecrated,  working  Cliurcli  is  formed.  Witli  God’s  blessing  in  tlie  future 
as  in  the  past,  those  w]io  waited  long  years  in  faith,  their  hopes  stayed  on  Him  wiio 
moveth  the  hearts  of  kings,  may  live  to  see  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan — no  longer 
needing  foreign  props — erect,  complete,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
Tealing  to  those  still  in  ignorance  and  tlie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  His  truth 
and  glory.” 

Am.  Refd.  1882. — The  teachers’  staff  in  the  Ferris  Seminary  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  Miss  M.  L.  Winn.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  .Amerman  went  on  a visit  to 
America,  whither  Mrs.  Amerman  had  preceded  him  the  year  before,  her  health  hav- 
ing been  seriously  impaired.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Amerman’s  return  home,  the  Rev. 
Kimura  Kninaji  (in  August)  and  Ogimi  Motoichiro  (in  November)  arrived  from 
America,  and  desiring  to  be  located  in  Tokyo,  thenceforth  have  labored  in  connection 
with  that  station.  These  brethren  having  been  more  than  ten  years  in  .America, 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  best  Christian  influences,  and  being  moreover  graduates  of 
Hope  College  and  Rutger’s  Theological  Seminary  (institutions  of  the  Reformed 
Church),  the  hope  is  entertained  that  they  will  prove  preeminently  useful  and  success- 
ful in  the  work  for  the  salvation  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Kimura  entered  on  edu- 
cational and  evangelistic  Avork,  Avhile  Mr.  Ogimi  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Kfji- 
machi  Church. 

The  evangelistic  tvork  of  the  Mission  in  Tokyo  and  nortiiward  as  far  as  Ueda  in 
Shinshu  is  superintended  hy  ^Ir.  E.  R.  Miller,  while  Mr.  J.  H.  Ballagh  conducts  the 
field  southward  of  the  capital  as  far  as  Nagoya  in  Owari,  and  Mr.  11.  Stout  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Kiushiu. 

The  Yokohama  (Kaigan)  Church,  the  first  Christian  church  in  Japan  (1872),  of 
which  the  Rca'.  Air.  Inagaki  has  now  been  pastor  for  nearly  live  years,  continues  to 
work  and  grow  prosperously.  It  is  quite  independent  of  foreign  pecuniary  support 
and  has  been  so  for  several  years  past.  On  Alarcb  10th  (1881)  the  Church  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  a visit  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kalakaua,  in  tlie 
church  to  the  building  of  which  his  subjects  had  sent  the  first  contribution. — Mr. 
Furuzawa  Kinji  opened  new  work  at  Yoshiwara  in  the  province  of  Suruga  late  this 
year,  and  a church  was  organized  at  Mishima  (Jan.  24th,  1883)  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ito  Tokichi.  The  .Wadomura  Church  built  a chapel  with  slight  help 
from  tlie  Alission. 

Ferris  Seminary  at  Yokohama  continued  to  do  Avell  under  the  efficient  care  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  assisted  by  Aliss  Ballagh,  Miss  Winn,  and  Japanese  teachers. 
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On  June  29tli  Miss  Kashi  O.  Kawa  graduated,  having  passed  a successful  exainiuation 
she  entered  the  scliool  as  a child  and  grew  up  with  it,  and  will  he  retained  in  it  as 
principal  of  the  Japanese  department.  On  September  15th  the  school  reopened  with 
24  pupils,  some  new  pupils  being  daily  expected.  About  one-fifth  only  of  the  pupils 
in  attendance  receive  a partial  sui)port,  while  other  schools  more  frequently  sui)port 
four-fifths  of  their  scholars.  The  present  accommodations  of  the  Seminary  being 
insufficient  to  allow  of  the  enlargement  of  the  school,  it  is  intended  to  erect  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  old  building.  (This  was  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year). — The  boys’  School  at  Yokohama,  opened  by  Mr.  "Wyckoff  in  October, 

1881,  continued  to  be  succes,sfully  conducted  by  him.  “Since  that  time  64  pupils 
representing  21  dlfierent  provinces  have  entered  the  school.  Some  of  these  remained 
only  a few  days.  The  greatest  actual  attendance  at  any  time  was  33.  The  studies 
tlius  far  pursued  have  been  quite  elementary,  but  the  progress  of  the  scholars  in 
these  has  been  satisfactory.  Owing  to  uncertainty  about  the  school  remaining 
permanently  at  Yokohama,  very  few  day-scholai-s  have  attended  since  September, 

1882.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the  school  is  especially  gratifying.  Since  the 
school  was  opened,  8 of  the  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  membei-ship  of  the 
Kaigan  Church  and  3 liave  applied  for  baptism.  There  are  now  14  Christians 
in  the  school,  inc4uding  the  above.  They  all  give  evidence  of  genuine  convemion, 
are  earnest  in  searching  the  Scriptures  and  in  doing  their  part  in  the  school  prayer- 
meeting, which  has  been  held  weekly  by  the  students  since  the  beginning  of  1882. 
Tliis  meeting  is  well  sustained  and  a means  of  great  good  to  all  connected  with  the 
schof)!.  There  is  also  a Sciii)ture  lesson  every  morning  and  evening,  at  which  all  the 
Ixxading-scholars  attend,  and  a Sabbath  School  on  Sunday  afternoons,  at  which, 
besides  tlie  pupils,  a number  of  young  boys  of  the  native  town  attend.”  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Mission  decided  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  school 
and  its  objects  to  remove  it  to  Tokyo,  in  order  to  unite  it  with  the  school  which  has 
been  conducted  there  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission  for  several  yearn  past.  (This  re- 
moval and  union  were  effected  after  the  summer  holidays  in  1883.) 

“ The  church  at  Nagasaki  has  56  names  on  the  roll.  In  the  Sunday  School  there 
are  alx)Ut  20  pupils.  There  are  15  scholai-s  under  constant  instructi<jn  in  various 
branches  in  English  and  Ja[)anese.  Itinerary  preaching  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nagasaki  especially  at  Omura  and  Isahaya  has  been  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  but 
thus  far  without  apparent  results.  At  Saga,  for  the  time  and  labi>r  expended  the  results 
have  been  most  encouraging.  A large  number  of  those  whose  names  are  on  the  roll  of 
the  Nagasaki  Church,  reside  in  or  near  Saga.  They  have  a Sunday  School  of  about 
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15  pupils  and  meet  regularly  for  worship.  What  has  been  recently  accomplished 
there  is  largely  tlie  outcome  of  the  intercourse  of  Mr.  Verbeck  with  some  officials  of 
the  place,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.” — After  Mr.  Segawa  left  Kagoshima  (in  1881), 
the  station  was  put  in  the  charge  of  a lay  helper  ; but  he,  from  some  unpraise  wort  by 
motive,  influenced  the  cliurch  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  its  members  to  seek  associa- 
tion with  the  “ Independent  Church  of  Ja^ian  ” (the  late  Mr.  Awazu’s)  in  Tokyo 
Most  of  the  members,  however,  subsequently  returned  to  their  original  connection. 
This  church  now  numbers  18  members.  “ A day-school  has  been  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  Kagoshima  for  the  jiast  two  years,  and  has  about  40  pupils 
in  it.  These  pupils  attend  the  Sunday  School,  and  many  of  them  the  preaching 
services  also.  Soon  after  occupying  Kagoshima  as  an  out-station,  evangelistic  work 
was  undertaken  in  Sendai,  a town  some  20  miles  north  of  the  city.  This  has  been 
continued,  and  3 persons  have  been  baptized  there.  The  Eev.  J.  Tomegawa  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Satsuma. 

“As  regards  the  field  in  which  this  branch  of  the  Mission  is  operating, — the 
island  of  Kiushiu  contains  a population  of  more  than  five  millions,  and  Nagasaki  is 
the  open  port  from  which  at  present  missionary  operations  can  be  earned  on.  For 
most  of  the  time  since  the  establishment  of  Missions  in  the  country,  there  have  been 
three  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  place,  representing  as  many  different  churches. 
The  impression  on  the  masses  has  been  small.  The  central  field  at  Nagasaki  is  a 
difficult  one,  owing  largely  to  the  local  prejudice  against  Christianity,  excited  by 
Jesuit  influence  in  former  times  and  by  the  presence  of  large  communities  of  Roman- 
ists in  the  vicinity.  But  away  from  Nagasaki,  the  field  is  perhaps  not  different  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  For  altliough  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
unpromising  one,  the  results  of  Mission  work,  as  compared  with  those  in  other  places 
and  estimated  according  to  tlie  outlay,  are  not  materially  different.  There  is,  indeed, 
everv  reason  to  believe  that  even  here  abundant  labors  would  secure  a rich  harvest 
for  the  Lord.” 

Tlie  publications  in  connection  with  the  iSfission,  besides  those  of  Dr.  S.  R 
Brown  already  referred  to,  have  been  confined  to  a few  tracts  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  .Tapanese ; but  a work  which  requires  special  notice  is  Mr.  Amermau’s 
Japanese  edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  ^hm  Oosterzee’s  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, published  in  1879.  This  book  has  been  used  as  a text-book  in  the  Union 
Theological  School,  as  also  largely  in  similar  schools  of  other  missions.  The  first 
edition  of  500  copies  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a new  edition,  with  a glossary  and 
other  improvements,  is  ready  for  the  ju’ess.  The  American  Bible  Society  also  publish- 
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etl  tlie  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  colloquial  style,  prepared  by  !Mr.  Tbuka  under  Mr. 
Amerinan’s  supervision.  This  too  is  very  widely  used. 

' “ The  growing  sentiment  among  the  churches  of  Christendom  respecting  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  pagan  lands  is  that,  in  order  to  develop  the  energies  of  the 
churches  founded  there  and  to  do  work  that  shall  last,  the  churches  raised  up  among 
the  lieatheu  must  be  taught  and  trained  to  be  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and 
self-perpetuating.  To  bring  the  Japanese  Church  to  that  condition  is  the  aim  of  this 
INlission.  Thus  far,  of  the  seven  churches  under  the  care  of  the  Mission,  only  two 
are  quite  self-supporting.  Three  are  without  pastors,  being  dependent  on  supplies 
from  Tokt’o  and  Yokohama.  The  remainder  have  pastors  or  acting  pastors,  mostly 
supported  by  the  Mission.  Three  have  furnished  their  own  Church  buildings  with 
little  or  no  help  from  the  Mission.  All  these  churches  are  united  with  those  under 
tbe  care  of  the  Am.  Pres,  and  the  U.  P.  C.  Missions  in  the  General  Assembly  (Dai 
Kwai)  and  the  Presbyteries  (Cliu  Kwai)  of  ‘ The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan’. 
The  entire  number  of  churches  in  their  connection  Ls  26  {Am.  Presh.  16,  Am.  Refil.  7, 
U.  P.  C.  2,  Independent  1),  and  the  membership  is  1914  {Am.  Pnsb.  1178,  Am.  Eefd. 
49.3,  U.  P.  C.  153,  Indejrendent  90).”  The  further  statistics  of  the  ^Mission  will  be 
I'ound  in  the  table  appended  to  this  history. 

.4/;(.  i’apt.  1882. — -“On  January  10th,  Mr.  Toriyama  was  ordained  in  Tokyo, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Surugadai.  On  January  11th,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phees  removed  to  Kobe,  to  be  near  the  new  interest  in  the  island  of  Shikoku.  In 
March,  ^Ir.  Rhees  formed  a Church  in  Kobe,  which  now  numbers  10  communicants. 
In  November,  Miss  Munson,  who  had  assisted  ^liss  Kidder  in  her  school  and  had  also 
had  a boys’  school  under  her  care,  was  manied  to  Rev.  Mr.  IVhite  of  the  English 
Baptist  iilission,  and  her  connection  with  the  Union  ceased.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Dobbins’  return  home,  it  was  thought  best,  on  account  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  quarters  for  Miss  Kidder  and  her  school  in  Surugadai,  that  they 
should  remove  for  a while  to  Tsukiji  ; IMlss  Kidder,  however,  entertained  the  hope 
ere  long  to  be  able  to  secure  a suitable  place  in  the  former  locality  and  again  to 
carry  on  the  school  there.”  Earl}'  in  the  following  year  this  hope  was  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  continued  to  reside  and  work  at  Yokohama  since  his  arrival  in 
1879.  For  about  two  years  past  he  has  been  regularly  instructing  a small  class  of 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Besides  superintending  the  colportage  of  his 
mission  and  doing  various  evangelistic  work,  mostly  assisted  by  Mr.  Suzuki,  Mr. 
Bennett  also  has  charge  of  the  church  at  Ilachioji,  whither  he  miikes  periodical  visits. 
A native  bel[)er,  however,  is  stationed  at  Ilachioji  and  works  continuously  in 
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connection  with  the  churcli  there. — “ Miss  Sands’  work,  efficiently  aided  by  Mrs. 
Poate,  had  been  for  some  time  enlarging.  More  than  200  pupils  had  been  gathered 
in  the  schools  under  her  care,  and  Biblewomen  were  receiving  constant  instruction. 
She  had  herself  followed  up  auspicious  openings  with  prayer-meetings,  and  this  work 
seemed  esiDecially  blessed  in  the  village  of  Chogo,  situated  about  13  miles  from 
Yokohama.  On  April  9th,  a church  was  formed  there  with  2.5  members,  who  had 
been  previously  baptized  at  Yokohama  or  Chogo” — The  church  at  Yokohama  contin- 
ued to  prosper  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kawakatsu. 

“ During  the  year  1882,  three  new  churches  were  organized  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Poate’s  work  in  the  north.  These  were  respectively  at  Yanaiji  (or  Yanaijitsu)  in 
April,  Sakata  in  May,  and  Hachi-no-hei  in  December.  Mr.  Poate  ascribes  his 
success,  under  God,  largely  to  the  extensive  colportage  which  he  employs.” 

Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  Dr.  Hepburn’s  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Japanese  New  Testament  (p.  117),  of  Dr.  N. 
Brown’s  extensive  and  expeditions  work  in  the  department  of  Scripture  translation. 
“ This  work  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  care  he  had  to  bestow  upon  the  printing, 
since  he  had  sole  supervision  of  the  press.  More  than  30,000  portions  of  Scripture 
of  the  size  of  one  of  the  Gospels  and  large  editions  of  tracts  and  of  fragments  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been  published  by  him.” 

“In  March,  1883,  the  Rev.  C.  II.  D.  Fisher  and  family  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  in  Tokyo.” 

For  statistics,  see  the  Table. 

A.  B.  C.  F- M.  1882. — On  November  12th,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  and  wife 
arrived  for  the  Osaka  station,  and  on  the  2()th  of  the  same  month  Miss  E.  M.  Brown 
reached  Kobe  to  join  the  stafl'  of  the  girls’  school  at  that  port.  On  January  29th 
Aliss  Clarkson  returned  to  America  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  on  September 
29th,  Miss  Kellogg’s  connection  with  the  Mission  ceased  on  account  of  her  marriage 
to  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Taft,  of  the  Am.  Meth.  Mission  in  China.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  force  in  the  field  was  slightly  smaller  than  it  luul  been  tliree  years  previously  ; it 
consists  now  of  15  men,  all  but  one  married,  and  ten  single  women. — Two  new 
churches  were  organized  this  year  : that  of  Shima-no-uchi,  Osaka,  March  18th,  and 
th.at  of  Takahashi,  an  out-station  of  Okayama,  in  the  autumn.  “ An  out-station  has 
been  established  and  preaching  sustained  for  more  than  two  3’ear.s  at  Fukuoka, 
Kiushiu,  where  a small  compau\'  of  believers  have  been  baptized.  Outstation  wmrk 
has  also  been  done  on  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Fukui.  Most  of  the  churches  have 
been  gaining  numbei-s  and  strength  ; five  of  them  are  provided  with  houses  of  worship, 
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all  built  without  auy  aid  from  the  Board,  and  all  but  one  built  entirely  by  native 
funds,  except  as  members  of  the  Mission  and  others  have  made  small  private  contri- 
butions to  aid  in  their  erection  ; the  value  of  the  church  property  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000  Yen.  The  little  band  of  half  a dozen  Christians  at  Imabari  in  Shikoku 
(organized  in  1879)  have  increased  to  over  100,  have  built  a house  of  worship  to- 
accommodate  400,  and  are  doing  out-station  work  with  commendable  zeal.” 

Each  of  the  churches  of  this  Mission  has  a Sabbath  School  in  connection  with  it, 
usually  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  preaching  services.  At  the  out-stations  where 
evangelists  reside  or  missionaries  regularly  go,  there  are  likewise  Sabbath  Schools  or 
Bible  Classes.  The  statistics  of  tliese,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  the  work,  will 
be  found  in  the  table  appended  to  this  history. 

The  three  girls’  schools,  in  all  oi  which  English  studies  have  a prominent  place, 
are  in  a prosperous  condition.  “ In  the  Kobe  school  there  has  been  from  the  fii-st 
(1875)  a gradual  increase  in  attendance,  until  now  there  are  52  boarding  and  10  day- 
scholai-s.  For  the  building  first  occupied,  the  Japanese  contributed  nearly  $1000.  In 
1877  an  additional  building  was  erected,  to  which  they  also  contributed  liberally. 
The  course  extends  over  three  years  preparatory  and  live  years  seminary  studies. 
A class  of  12  girls  graduated  in  1882,  all  of  whom  are  professing  Christians.  Several 
of  these  remain  as  teachers.  Of  the  pupils  in  the  present  classe.s,  14  are  Christians. 
Mr.  Uno  has  for  several  years  been  a highly  valued  teacher  of  this  school,  both  in 
English  and  Japanese  studies. — The  school  in  Kyoto,  which  wras  opened  in  1877  ia 
]\.'iss  Starkweather’s  house  with  two  boarding  and  three  day-scholars,  entered  the- 
commodious  buildings  erected  for  it  in  1879,  and  since  then  the  pupils  have 
iiicie.ascd,  till  they  now  number  53.  The  course  covers  four  years.  The  first  class  of 
eight  girls  graduated  iu  1882.  Some  of  these  remain  in  tlie  school  as  teachers.  Miss 
Parmelee,  now  absent  for  a period  of  rest,  has  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
several  years,  and  Miss  Davis  since  1881.  Messre.  Miyagawa  and  Kato,  graduates  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  were  also  teacher.s  in  the  school  for  two  or  three  years.” — 
Of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  girl’s  school  in  Osaka  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Miss  Gardner  took  Miss  Gouldy’s  place,  when  the  latter  went  on  a visit  home  in 
January,  1881.  The  school  coui-se  covei-s  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  is  47, 
28  of  whom  are  boarders.  A class  of  4 girls  graduated  in  1882. 

“ The  Doshisha  School  was  opened  in  hired  buildings  in  Kyoto  in  Xovember 
1875.  The  management  of  the  school  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Neeshima  and  Mr.  J.  D 
Davis,  who  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Learned.  Mr.  Doane  and  Dr.  Taylor  were  also 
connected  with  the  school  for  one  and  a half  and  two  years  respectively.  Since  then 
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Dr.  Gordon  and  Dr.  Greene  have  joined  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  coui-se  of  study 
in  the  English  and  Scientific  department  has  hitherto  covei’ed  five  years,  but  it  is 
intended  to  lengthen  it  at  once  to  six.  The  first  two  years  will  be  preparatory, 
devoted  chiefly  to  instruction  in  English ; then  will  follow  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  in  science.  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  voluntary.  For  graduates  who  desire  to 
study  Theology,  there  is  a Theological  Department  with  a course  of  3 years.  For 
those  who  show  fitness  for  Christian  work,  but  cannot  go  through  the  English  course, 
a Vernacular  Theological  Department  has  been  provided.  The  school  property  is 
held  by  a Japanese  company,  called  the  Doshisha,  of  which  Mr.  Neeshima  is  the 
head.  The  decision  of  matters  involving  the  expeirditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the 
appointment  of  Japanese  teachers,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neeshima  and  the  foreign 
teachers.  The  internal  government  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  the  whole  body  of 
teachers.  The  faculty  and  the  departments  of  study,  as  far  as  decided  on  and 
assigned,  are  as  follows  : 

Rev.  J.  H.  Neeshima,  President. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D., — Theology. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  Ph.D., — Church  Plistory,  Exegesis  (in  part).  Political  Economy, 

Astronomy. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D., — Mental  Philosophy,  Homiletics,  Christian  Evidences, 

Physiology,  Music. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D., — Exegesis,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  special  charge  of  the 

Vernacular  Department. 

Mr.  Icliiliara,— History. 

Mr.  Morita, — Geology,  Rhetoric. 

Mr.  Shimomura, — physics.  Mathematics. 

“ The  number  of  students  attending  at  the  end  of  1882  is  158,  130  of  whom  are 
in  the  English  and  Scientific  course,  18  in  the  English  Theological  course,  and  10  in 
the  Vernacular  Theological  course.  Most  of  the  students  pay  their  own  board  and 
tuition.  Of  the  130  students  in  the  English  and  Scientific  department,  only  16  are 
receiving  aid  from  the  Mission  ; most  of  these  to  a small  e.xtent  only,  and  some  doing 
work  in  return.— The  school  equipment  consists  of  five  larger  buildings  and  one 
smaller  one  for  recitation  and  students’  rooms,  a chai>el,  a gymnasium,  a dining-room 
and  kitchen,  a library  of  nearly  800  volumes,  and  astronomical  and  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  whole  and  of  the  land  has  been  about  $0,000.  The  first 
theological  class  of  15  graduated  in  1879  (see  under  tliat  year).  P’rom  the  English 
ind  Scientific  department  three  classes  have  graduated,  numbering  28.  Of  these,  17 
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are  now  in  the  Theological  department.  All  but  one  of  these  28  graduates  are  church 
■•inembers.  Besides  the  theological  graduates  mentioned  above,  4 others  who  were  in 
the  school  have  become  ordained  pastors;  and  a number  of  others  who  have  from 
time  to  time  been  attendants  at  the  school,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  valuable 
“service.” 

“ The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  government  at  Kyoto  has  ceased,  so 
that  for  two  years  past  large  monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
other  topics  have  been  held  in  the  largest  theatres  in  the  city.  P’ear  among  the 
people  generally  has  given  place  to  a desire  to  hear  about  the  new  way,  so  that  ” — as 
has  been  the  case  with  .all  the  other  missions — “during  the  last  three  years  the 
Mission  has  not  had  half  the  native  w’orkers  needed  to  send  in  response  to  calls, 
which  have  come  from  far  and  near,  for  some  one  to  preach  the  Gospel.” 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  medical  work  done  at  the  several  stations 
and  out-stations;  as,  however,  opportunities  for  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
opened  and  multiplied,  more  prominence  w.as  given  to  this,  and  medical  work 
gradually  assumed  a more  subordinate  and  legitimate  position.  Thus  the  medical 
work  which  was  at  one  time  extensively  carried  on  at  such  places  as  Ilikone,  Naga- 
hama,  and  Yokaichi,  is  now  for  the  most  part  discontinued.  The  work  begun  in 
Osaka  by  Dr.  Adams,  prospered  greatly  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  removal  to  that 
city  in  1879,  when  the  government’s  permission  to  open  a hospital  was  obtained  by  a 
native  comp.any.  “ P'rom  that  time  the  attendance  of  patients  rapidh-  increased, 
though  the  ward  for  in-patients  was  not  opened  till  a year  later,  and  even  now  the 
cases  treated  are  chiefly  dispensary  cases.  Medical  work  is  now  c.arried  on  in  three 
different  places  in  the  city.  In  two  of  these  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
churches,  but  the  third  has  no  such  connection.  The  Christian  work  carried  on  in 
the  former  two  dispensaries  is  satisfactory.  As  the  patients  usually  pay  for  their 
medicines  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  little  hospital  are  met  by  the  Japanese, 

.A  ... 

the  work  is  in  a large  measure  self-supi)orting.  But  the  weight  ot  the  surgical  work 
and  some  other  expenses  must  be  met  from  other  sources.  'J'lie  numlier  of  individual 
patients  seen  per  year  ranges  from  3,.500  to  4,000.” — In  187d,  largely  through  the  kind 
offices  of  the  Minister  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Bingham,  Dr.  Berry  received  the 
government’s  permission,  which  he  had  applied  for  two  years  previously,  to  visit  the 
prisons  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  report  upon  [their  condition  and  to  ofler 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.  “ The  inspection  was  at  once  begun  and  followed 
bj-  a report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Government  with  grateful  acknowlegments, 
and  published  and  sent  to  all  the  prisons  in  the  country.  1\'hat  influence  it  may 
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have  had  in  the  reforms  adoj^ted,  is  not  known  ; but  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  that  nearly' 
all  the  reforms  recommended  in  the  report  are  noyv  qbsery'ed  in  the  management  of  ^ 
Japanese  prisons,  even  that  of  making  use  of  moral  instruction  to  reform  the  crim- 
inals. Buddhism,  however,  is  relied  upon  rather  than  Christianity.” 

Printing  was  begun  by  this  Mission  about  ten  years  ago,  “ the  earlier  works 
being  small  tracts  ex|)ounding  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  These 
were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  and  most  of  them  cost  but  one  cent  apiece.  Seven 
years  ago  the  Mission  established  a printing-press,  and  type  began  to  take  the  place 
of  blocks.  50  diflerent  works  have  now  been  printed  by  the  Mi.ssion,  of  various 
descriptions,  from  the  leaflet  of  4 pages  to  volumes  of  several  hundred  pages.  Of 
these  various  works  there  have  been  printed  343,853  copies,  amounting  to  9,278,028 
pages."  In  addition  to  these,  the  Japanese  firm  known  as  the  Fukuinsha,  or  Gospel 
Society,  which  works  in  harmony  with  the  Mission,  have  printed  of  the  above- 
mentioned  works,  upon  the  mission  press  but  on  their  own  account,  26,120  coiiies, 
amounting  to  1,007, .500  pages,  thus  making  a total  of  369,973  copies  printed,  amount- 
ing to  10,286,128  pages. 

“During  the  past  five  years,  the  principal  agency  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Mission’s  literature  has  been  the  Fukuinsha,  a Japane.se  firm  of  Christian  men.  The 
sales  of  books  and  tracts  are  now  effected  entirely  by  this  firm,  which  has  branch 
stores  or  agents  in  10  or  12  of  the  centers  of  the  Mission’s  yvork.  The  sales  to  this 
firm  during  the  past  year  have  averaged  per  month  over  100  Yen  worth  at  the  cata- 
logue or  retail  price.  An  the  firm  meet  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  this  busine.ss,  a . 
liberal  discount  is  alloyved  them  on  all  wholesale  purchases.  The  attainment  of  an 
entirely  self-supporting  business  in  Christian  books  througli  native  channels  is  an 
end  greatly  to  be  desired.  Until  the  appointment,  two  years  ago,  of  a Representive 
Committee  of  that  body,  the  American  Tract  iSociety  contributed  liberally  for  tlie 
carrying  on  of  this  part  of  the  Mission’s  yvork.” — Gratuitous  distribution  has  been 
limited  to  cheap  little  tracts  and  Christian  -Ylmanacs,  perhaps  100,000  of  the  former 
and  50,000  of  the  latter.  The  whole  value  of  these  probably  amounts  to  but  one-tenth 
of  that  of  books  sold.— At  present,  8 colporteurs  are  in  the  field  occupied  by  the 
Mission,  some  of  these  are  in  the  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  “ The  work 
of  the  Mission  has  received  very  great  a,ssistance  through  the  preparation  and 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  this  Society. — The  weekly  newspaper  named  ‘ Shield 
Ichi  Zappo,’  or  IVeekly  Miscellany,  issued  by  the  Mission  for  the  past  seven  years., 
was  the  first,  and  for  a time  the  only,  religious  neyvspaper  in  the  laud.  It  is  an 
eight  page  journal  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  Christian  families,  and  to  be  an 
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enlightening  and  instructive  friend  to  those  who  desire  to  approach  the  light  thati'' 
now  beginning  to  till  all  lands.”  It  has  a wide  circulation  and  is  read  by  niany 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  900  copies  are  printed  weekly,  while  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers numbers  7G0.  Twice  the  number  of  subscribers  is  reqtiired  to  meet  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  paper  will  become  self- 
sustaining  and  may  then  be  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  coworkers. 
The  annual  subscription  price  is  Yen  1.40,  or  with  the  postage,  Yen  1.70. 

As  regards  the  Mission’s  plans  and  methods  of  work,  “ in  the  beginning  mission- 
aries were  necessarily  the  only  preachers  ; but  it  was  held  even  then  as  a cardinal 
principle,  that  their  chief  work  was  rather  to  raise  up  a native  ministry  who,  as 
evangelists  in  new  fields  or  as  pastors  over  independent  and  self-governing  churches, 
should  bear  the  main  part  of  the  burden  in  building  up  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that,  while  tlie  various  members  of  the  Mission 
have  been  busily  engaged  (in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  language)  as  teachers, 
physicians,  and  editors,  or  in  preparing  books,  in  advising  and  assisting  the  Japanese 
pastors  and  evangelists,  and  in  making  occasional  preaching  tours  into  the  interior, 
l)Ut  few — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  too  few — of  their  number  give  their  strength  to 
formal  and  stated  preaching.  The  restrictions  upon  travelling  in  the  interior,  the 
efficiency  of  the  native  helpers,  and  the  great  needs  in  other  departments  of 
labor,  have  also  had  an  influence  in  this  direction. — A considerable  part  of  the 
Mission’s  evangelistic  work  is  done  through  the  Japanese  Missionary  Society.  This 
has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  .several  years  and  is  strictly  under  Japanese 
■control.  Some  assistance,  however,  in  the  support  of  evangelists  is  given  from  the 
funds  of  the  Board,  when  it  is  clearly  needed  and  the  workers  and  their  work  are 
approved  by  the  Mission.  At  present  the  Japanese  Society  pavs  at  least  four-tenths 
of  the  whole  expenses.  The  special  advantages  of  this  method  of  work  are  that  it 
leaves  with  the  Japanese  the  responsibility  of  evangelizing  their  own  people,  thus 
stimulating  them  to  give  and  work  for  that  purpose  ; and  that,  by  the  considei'able 
proportion  of  the  funds  required  from  them,  it  secures  their  careful  and  most  valuable 
assistance  in  the  choice  of  men  to  be  employed  and  of  fields  of  labor  to  be  occupied. — ■ 
Needy  students  in  the  Vernacular  Theological  School  are  supported  on  the  same 
plan,  though  the  proportion  from  Japanese  funds  is  not  so  large.” 

In  the  important  matter  of  the  self-support  of  the  native  churches,  “ Clod  has 
given  this  Mission  great  success.  Of  the  19  churches  formed  in  connection  wdth  it, 
10  have  pastors  (all  but  two  ordained),  w’ho  give  their  whole  time  to  tlreir  work  and 
are  wholly  supported  by  their  churches.  Another  church  wholly  supports  its 
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pastor  elect,  who  still  attends  the  Theological  School.  Four  others  are  self-support- 
ing in  the  sense  that  they  receive  no  outside  aid;  their  pastors  do  not,  however, 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  these  churches  apd  have  other  means  of  support. 
The  remaining  4 churches  receive  some  assistance  in  paying  the  salaries  of  their 
pastors.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  Mission,  however,  with  perhaps  a single  excep- 
tion, the  running  expenses  are  borne  by  the  churches  themselves.  The  Board  makes 
no  appropriation  for  church  building.  But  beyond  this,  the  Mission  makes  contri- 
butions for  medical  work  among  the  poor,  for  needy  pupils  in  the  girls’  schools,  and 
for  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  large  public  meetings  which  have 
been  so  frequently  held  during  the  past  two  years. 

“ No  feature  of  the  Mission’s  work  is  a cause  for  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
Native  Pastorate.  Many  of  its  Japanese  workers  bring  to  their  work  great  ability, 
natural  and  acquired ; and  they  show  in  it  such  faith,  zeal,  tact,  and  self-denying 
devotion  as  not  only  makes  their  work  successful,  but  gives  an  earnest  of  an  able  and 
faithful  pastorate  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  rise  up  to  carry  to  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  .Japan  the  offer  of  salvation  through  Christ  to  every  one  wlio 
believeth,  long  after  the  work  of  foreign  missionaries  among  the  Japanese  shall  have, 
come  to  an  end. 

“ Under  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  some  very  faithful  fem.ale 
helpers  have  also  arisen  and  are  now  carrying  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  homes 
■of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  membei'S  of  their  own  sex.  Woman’s  ivork  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Mission  as  one  of  great  importance ; and  from  the  first 
It  has  received  a large  share  of  attention  from  its  female  workers.  Many  families 
have  been  reached  through  their  visits  ; and  through  Bible  readings  held  in  private 
houses,  numbers  of  men  and  women  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Truth  and  finally  led  to  confess  Christ.” 

This  Mission  has  been  specially  favored  in  the  men  that  have  been  providential- 
ly sent  to  it.  Bepeated  mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  accession  of  that  fine 
band  of  highly  qualified  young  mem  from  the  Kumamoto  School  (1876).  “ The 

peculiar  circumstances,  too,  that  led  Mr.  Neeshima  to  America  for  an  education  and 
there  brought  him  into  the  family  of  a member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  ; the  relations  which  he  there  came  into  with  the  Japanese  Embassy 
then  visiting  America  and  Europe,  putting  him  on  so  favorable  a footing  with  the 
Japanese  Government ; and  his  return  hither  with  a burning  desire  to  establish  a 
Christian  School,  just  as  this  Mission  had  decided  to  attempt  a training  school,” — all 
these  contributed  much  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Mission.  “ Again,  the 
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education  in  America  of  Mr.  Sawayama  ; liis  giving  up  his  purpose  of  entering  the 
government  service,  that  lie  might  take  a grander,  though  a lowly,  place  with  poor 
compensation,  as  a pastor  of  a Christian  Church  ; his  endowment  with  that  office 
considerably  previous  to  the  time  that  men  educated  in  Japan  could  be  qualified  foi 
it  (he  being  the  fii-st  man  installed  as  pastor  over  a Japanese  Churchj ; and  the  spirit 
of  self-denial  which  he  has  manifested,  the  earnest,  loving  zeal  with  which  he, 
though  in  feeble  health,  has  trained  his  Church  so  as  to  become  an  example  to  others, 
— these,  too,  ^ive  cause  for  deep  gratitude. 

“ The  contiguity  of  the  several  stations  of  the  Mission  is  another  feature  that 
has  been  very  helpful.  As  Kobe  and  Kyoto  are  but  50  miles  apart  and  Osaka  lies 
between  them  (all  being  connected  by  railway  and  telegraph),  the  greater  part  of 
this  Mission  can  be  assembled  in  either  of  these  places  within  three  hours.  Okayama, 
the  newest  station,  is  connected  by  a daily  line  of  steamers  with  Osaka  and  Kobe, 
and  distant  from  the  latter  place  only  seven  or  eight  hours  in  time.  M'ith  such 
facility  of  communication,  consultation  is  easy,  aid  is  easily  rendered  when  needed, 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  MLssion  is  easily  secured,  and  the  work  is  kept  practical- 
Iv  one.  This  contiguity  of  the  fields  in  which  most  of  its  churches  lie,  is  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  churches  than  to  the  Mission ; for  it  gives  them  the  strength 
that  comes  from  union,  the  enthusia.sm  of  numbers,  and  the  stimulus  of  emulation  in 
good  works.  It  has  enabled  them  to  cooperate  in  organizing  a Home  Missionary 
Society,  which  has  been  to  them  a means  of  education  and  of  growth  in  grace,  as  well 
as  an  agency  for  extending  their  work.  It  has  enabled  them  to  come  together  in 
fellowship  for  the  organization  of  churches,  the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  dedication 
of  buildings,  the  conducting  of  mass-meetings,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  has  also  enabled  the  body  of  missionaries  to 
come  into  closer  contact  with  the  churches  as  a body,  and  helped  them  to  keep  nearer 
to  the  hearts  of  their  Japanese  brethren  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done. 

“ Nearly  70  baptized  believere,  connected  with  the  Missions  churches,  have 
passed  into  rest ; many  of  these  have  added  to  earnest  Christian  lives  the  witness  of 
a triumphant  Christian  death,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

“ Such,  in  brief,  is  a survey  of  oui-  work.  Had  our  faith  been  deeper  and  strong- 
er, we  should  doubtless  have  seen  broader  and  deeper  results.  AVe  are,  how^ever, 
grateful  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  has  permitted  us  to  share  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  spiritual  temple  in  tliis  land.” 

(It  would  have  been  very  desirable  and  useful,  if  the  historical  sketches  of  some 
others  of  the  leading  missions  had  given  as  full  an  account  of  their  operations  as  that 
which  has  served  as  a basis  for  the  above.) 
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(7.  M.  S.  1882. — Mr.  J.  Batchelor  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
year,  for  change  and  further  training.  Mr.  j\.ndrews  was  transferred  from  Nagasaki 
to  Hakodate  in  May,  and  remains  now  in  charge  of  that  station.  Tlie  Eev.  A.  B. 
Hutchinson,  who  was  connected  with  the  Society’s  China  Mission  at  Hongkong  fi-om 
1871  to  1879,  joined  the  Nagasaki  station  and  is  there  iissociated  with  Mr.  Maundrell. 
Mr.  Tyson  was  transferred  from  Niigata  to  Yokohama  in  June,  to  take  part  in  the 
tran.slation  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  request  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  hlr. 
Dening  left  Hakodate  and  proceeded  on  a visit  to  England  in  October  ; his  connection 
with  the  Society  ceased  since  the  beginning  of  1883  ; but  he  returned  to  Japan  early 
that  year,  to  pro.secute  his  evangelistic  labors  in  Tokyo  under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie 
“Japan  Special  Mission,”  a society  recently  formed  in  England. 

The  work  at  Tokushima  in  the  province  of  Awa  in  Shikoku,  begun  the  previous 
year,  had  somewhat  advanced,  there  being  now  eight  adult  church  membei-s,  one 
having  passed  away. — In  the  spring  of  1882,  a native  physician,  while  on  a visit  in 
Osaka,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  missionaries  and  their  people  ; he  and  his  wife 
appeared  to  be  earnestly  inquiring  after  the  way  of  truth,  and  frequently  came  to  the 
regular  services.  On  their  return  to  their  home  in  Iwami  (see  under  A.  T).  1881), 
they  sent  a request  for  an  evangelist.  During  the  sunmier  vacation  two  theological 
students  visited  them,  one  of  these  remaining  there  till  December.  In  that  monlh 
Mr.  Evington  visited  Iwami  and  baptized  4 adults  and  2 children.  This  little  com- 
}>any  of  believer's  are  standing  alone,  and  one  of  them  has  been  cut  oft’  by  his  pai'ents, 
forsaken  by  his  old  friends,  and  twice  obliged  to  chairge  his  residence. — “At  Niigata 
regular  Suirday  services  have  been  held  ; there  has  been  week-day  preaching  at 
various  places  in  the  town;  itinerating  has  been  carried  on  in  the  country  districts 
adjoining ; and  Bible-classes  have  been  coirdueted  for  the  instruction  of  Christians 
and  enquirers.  But  notwithstanding  the  patient,  persevering  and  prayerful  eftbi'ts 
made  for  nearly  severr  years,  the  number  of  baptisms  has  been  small,  only  teir  adults 
altogether.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Fysotr  to  Y'okohama  has  left  that  station  without  a 
Europeair  missionary,”  and  the  IMission's  work  there  has  been  practically  discontin- 
ued. 

“ Of  native  helpers  there  are  8 at  Nagasaki,  2 at  Osaka,  1 at  Hakodate,  and  1 at 
Niigata  (now  withdrawn).  With  the  exception  of  3 or  4 who  are  studying  at  Naga- 
saki, all  the  helpers  are  engaged  in  regular  evangelistic  work.  Some  of  them  are  in 
charge  of  oat-stations  or  do  duty  as  acting  pastoi-s  of  the  little  congregations  that 
have  been  gathered. 

“ The  educational  elibrts  made  are  far  below  what  might  have  been  expected 
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from  tlie  number  of  missionaries  employed.  This,  as  well  as  some  other  branches  of 
tlie  work,  has  however  been  hindered  by  the  occupation  of  too  many  stations  ; a policy 
which  has  rendered  a division  of  labor  practically  impossible.  At  Nagasaki  there  is 
a small  girls’  boarding  school  with,  at  present,  only  6 pupils.  This  has  been  begun 
and  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Goodall,  wlio,  tliough  not  connected  with  the  Society,  works 
heartily  in  connection  with  its  Nagasaki  station  as  an  honorary  missionary.  Mention 
has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  girls’  school  at  Osaka.  At  Nagasaki  and  its  out- 
stations,  Kagoshima  and  Kumamoto,  there  are  3 day-schools,  the  regular  attendance 
at  whicli  is  about  sixt}',  35  boys  and  25  girls.  At  Tokyo  and  Niigata  there  are  two 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  poorest  class,  the  former  attended  by  25  boys  and  20 
girls,  and  the  latter  (now  discontinuedj  by  18  boys  and  22  girls. 

“ There  are  Sunday  Schools  at  all  the  stations.  At  Osaka  the  adult  members  of 
the  congregation  form  one  large  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  younger 
are  divided  into  classes  for  regular  instruction,  the  total  average  attendance  being 
over  50.  The  Tokyo  Sunday  School  is  attended  by  40  children. 

“ At  each  of  the  stations  where  catechists  are  employed,  the  missionaries  in 
charge  have  given  them  more  or  less  instruction  and  training.  Mr.  IMaundrell  at 
Nagasaki  h.as  made  this  a special  work.  In  November,  1877,  he  opened  this  depart- 
ment with  3 students.  The  work  has  been  steadily  carried  on,  and  the  catechists  now 
at  work  in  Kiushiu  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  efiort.  There  are  now  7 students  under 
training.  At  Osaka,  whilst  those  now  engaged  as  catechists  received  instruction 
with  a view  to  their  future  work,  no  regular  class  was  formed  until  1882.  Two  students 
were  admitted  on  the  formation  of  the  class  ; at  present  there  are  five,  two  of  whom 
have  been  admitted  at  their  own  charges. — At  Nagasaki  English  has  been  taught 
to  a certain  extent,  and  at  Osaka  it  is  taken  as  a classic  by  some  of  the  theological 
students,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  English  commentaries  and  theological  works. 

“ The  information  at  hand  is  too  indefinite  to  give  any  satisfactory  statement  in 
reference  to  self-support.  At  all  the  stations  and  out-stations  the  native  Christians  are 
taught  to  give  as  God  has  prospered  them.  The  contributions  at  Nagasaki  and  its 
out-stations  are  given  as  |61.  At  Osaka  and  its  out-stations,  the  bona  fide  native  con- 
tributions have  exeeeded  ye7i  100.  The  amounts  for  the  other  stations  are  : lokyo. 
Yen  53.20  and  Hakodate,  Yen  20.  At  Niigata,  where  a weekly  collection  was  made, 
the  contributions  were  used  for  church  expenses  and  for  the  itinerating  expenses  ot 
the  native  evangelist.  At  Osaka,  the  preaching-room  in  the  city  is  entirely  support- 
ed from  the  oflerings  of  the  church. 

“ The  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  not  been  able  to  give  so  much  time  to 
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literary  work  as  they  might  have  done  had  there  been  more  men  at  each  station. 
Tlie  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  they  have  prepared  : 


Life  of  Christ,  pp.  120  Eev.  J.  Piper.* 

The  True  God,  pp.  6 

’ 7)  57 

The  Eesurrection,  pp.  16  

Scripture  Catechism,  pp,  182 Rev.  C.  F.  Warren.' 

Prayers  for  Families  and  Schools,  pp.  40  „ 

The  Gospel,  pp.  8 „ „ 

Translation  of  Joshua,  pp.  89  Rev.  P.  K.  Fvson. 

The  Commandments,  with  Xotes,  pp.  12  ,, 

Pinnock’s  O.  T.  Analysis,  Gen.  to  Deut.,  pp.  164  Rev.  11.  Maundrell. 

Shindo  So-ron,  3 vols.,  pp.  500 Rev.  W.  Ileniug. 

Mozley  on  Miracles,  3 vols.,  pp.  300  „ „ 

Hymn  Book,  90  Hymns  „ „ 

Xumbers  (Kunten)  iSIr.  Ogawa. 

Jeremiah  (Kunten)  Mr.  Aoyama. 


“In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Revs.  J.  Piper  and  C. 
F.  M arren  have  taken  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
membei’S  of  a joint  committee  of  English  and  American  Episcopalians.  Tlie  whole,  so 
far  as  published,  comprises  500  pages.” 

The  ordinary  means  of  conducting  missionary  work,  such  as  preaching  in  church- 
e.s,  chapels  and  rooms  in  town  and  country,  holding  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible-classes 
for  Christians  and  enquirers,  establishing  and  conducting  schools,  itinerating  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  stations  and  out-stations,  the  training  and  employment  of  native  catecliists 
and  other  helpers,  etc.,  have  been  used. 

The  preparatory  stages  having  been  passed,  the  members  of  the  Mission,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  hopefully  anticipate  the  further  development  of  their  part  of  the 
great  work  of  evangelizing  this  people.  “ The,  future  policy  of  the  Society  is  still 
mtder  consideration,  but  before  the  year  closes,  it  will  probably  result  in  the  concen- 
tration of  its  work  at  fewer  stations.” 

A)/i.  M.  Home,  1882. — In  October  Mrs.  Viele  returned  to  America,  after  five 
years  of  service.  The  staff' of  the  Mission  w'as  now  reduced  to  three  ladies.  Mrs.  L. 
II.  Pierson  and  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby,  two  pioneers  of  the  earlier  period  (1871),  and  Miss 
IN.  Fletcher,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1877. 


• Kt  lijeiioe  has  made,  under  C\  .V,  N.  to  Mr.  Piper’s  further  work  in  this  department. 
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“ To  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  work  accomplished  would  be  impossible. 
During  the  eleven  and  a half  years  of  its  existence,  the  Seliool  has  beeir  steadily 
jnogressing,  while  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  to  make  the  ‘ Home,’ 
to  all  its  inmates,  as  nearly  as  possible  what  its  name  implies. 

“ Wlien  the  work  was  commenced  in  1871,  no  ‘Keaders’  or  other  school-books 
had  been  translated  into  the  Japanese  language,  and  it  was  considered  best  to  use 
English  as  t be  medium  of  instruction.  On  this  basis  the  school  is  still  conducted, 
while  there  is  also  a thorough  course  of -Japanese  .studies  pursued  by  every  scholar. 

“ The  ‘ Home  ’ was  established,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  benefit  of  Eurasian 
children;  but  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have  been  gathered  into  it  have 
belonged  to  that  class,  while  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
attended  as  day-scholors,  have  been  Japanese. 

“ Besides  this,  the  outside  work  lias  been  entirely  among  the  natives.  This  has 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  neighborhood  pray'er-meetings  and  Bible 
readings,  house  to  house  visiting,  and  Biblical  instruction  in  Japanese  day-schools. 
As  no  record  has  been  kept,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  reached  in  these  diflerent  ways  during  the  past  eight  years  ; for  previous 
to  that  time  much  outside  work  could  not  be  accomplished  for  want  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  The  work  above  alluded  to  has  been  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  two  or  three  missionaries  and  some  of  the  older  scholar's,  twelve  of  whom  have 
served  as  Bible  Eeaders.  There  are  at  present  eighteen  meetings  of  different  kind.s 
held  every'  week  in  connection  with  the  ‘ ITonre.’  Besides  these,  four  women  are 
employed  as  Bible  Eeaders,  who  devote  several  hours  a day  to  visiting  and  teaching, 
and  their  labors  have  been  much  blessed.  The  scholars  have  also  a Missionary  Society 
which  meets  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  each  month.  It  has  been  well  sustained  ever 
since  its  organization  in  1874,  appropriating  its  funds,  which  have  amounted  to  over 
Yen  SO,  to  various  objects. 

“ As  already  stated,  no  regular  record  has  been  kept  of  the  Mission’s  outside 
work,  but  as  far  as  memory  serves,  some  30  pei-sons  have  been  brought  into  the  church 
through  it,  and  8 or  9 more  are  candidates  for  admission  ; while  from  its  immediate 
faniilv  of  scholars  and  servants,  70  have  received  baptism.  The  number  of  pupils 
who  have  been  inmates  of  the  ‘Home’  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  is  161,  and 
about  50  others  have  attended  as  day -scholar's.  Many  of  the  former  are  married  and 
have  homes  of  their  own,  where  they  are,  with  few  exceptions  exerting  a C'hristiaa 
intluence,  and  some  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  the  Way  of  Life. 
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“ 111  addition  to  all  the  other  mercies  with  which  the  Lord  has  so  abundantly 
crowned  this  work,  is  the  great  measure  of  healtli  whicli  the  school  has  enjoyed. 
Only  three  pupils  have  been  removed  by  death. 

“ In  closing  this  sketcli  of  the  L'nion  Society’s  Mission  in  .Japan,  there  is  still 
one  feature  of  it  that  claims  a passing  notice, — that  is,  its  work  among  foreigners. 

“ Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  ‘ Home,’  two  Union  prayer-meetings 
were  begun  on  the  Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week,  and  to  the.se  many 
have  testified  that,  under  God,  they  owed  their  conversion.  For  several  years  tliese 
were  the  only  evening  meetings  held  in  Yokohama  and  were  well  attended,  not  by 
residents  only,  but  also  by  seamen  and  soldiers,  there  being  at  that  time  a British 
regiment  stationed  at  this  port.  In  this  way  the  missionaries  at  the  ‘ Home  ’ became 
much  interested  in  these  two  classes  of  men  and  in  laboring  for  their  spiritual  welfare„ 
Several  of  the  ladies  took  a very  active  part  in  forming  a Temperance  Society,  and 
inducing  the  men  to  join  it.  They  visited  the  hospitals  to  read  and  pray  with  those 
laid  aside  from  their  usual  duties,  and  the  jails  likewise  received  a share  of  their  at- 
tention. Yor  were  these  labors  in  vain,  for  through  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were 
the  means  of  leading  a number  of  souls  to  Christ.  The  Sabbath  evening  meeting  at 
the  ‘ Home’  is  still  well  sustained. 

‘‘  The  foregoing  is  but  a brief  outline  of  the  work  of  a little  over  eleven  years. 
This  might  be  filled  in  with  many  interesting  incidents  that  have  occurred,  and 
spiritual  experiences  which  would  give  a warmth  of  tone  and  beauty  to  the  picture 
that  bare  facts  can  never  supply  ; but  want  of  time  and  space  prevent'  their  being 
added.  . 

, “ Tlie  present  aspect  of  the  work  is  most  encour.aging,  and  whatever  of  good  has 

been  accompli.shed  in  the  past  has  been  through  the  loving  favor  and  gracious  aid  of 
the  blessed  Master  for  whom  the  service  has  been  rendei-ed,  and  to  whom  belongs  all 
the  praise.” 

American  Methodiii,  1882. — In  February  Mr.  Draper  and  wife  returned  to  America 
on  account  of  Mr.  Draper’s  illness.  Owing  to  his  wife’s  failing  health,  Mr.  Harris 
was  obliged  to  accompany  her  home  in  the  spring;  and  in  June  Mr.  J.  C.  Davison, 
for  a like  reason,  was  also  compelled  to  return  with  his  family  to  the  United  States. 
The  Hakodate  station  was  re-enforced  on  September  3rd  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  Eev. 
C.  W.  Green  and  wife,  and  on  September  5th  ]Mr.  aud  Mrs.  AV.  C.  Davisson  removed 
from  Hakodate  to  take  charge  of  the  A'okohama  station.  The  force  at  Nagasaki  was, 
increased  in  October  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  AV.  C.  Kitchin  and  wife,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  the  Rev.  Jas.  Blackledge  joined  the  Tokyo  station.  The 
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Woman’s  For.  Miss.  Soc.’s  department  was  strengthened  in  November  bv  the  arrival 
of  MLs-s  A.  P.  Atkinson  at  Tok}^,  and  of  Miss  E.  J.  Benton,  also  in  November,  at 
A'okohama.  iSlLss  Woodworth’s  connection  with  this  department  (at  Hakodate) 
ceased  on  account  of  her  marriage  in  February,  1883. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  liave  continued  to  live  and  work  at  Tokyo  since  Mr. 
Bishop’s  arrival  there  in  1879.  He  has  taught  fiom  time  to  time  at  more  than  one 
of  the  Mission’s  schools  in  the  capital  and  assisted  in  tlie  church  work.  Mr.  Bishop 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  treasurership.  On  .June  25th,  1882,  Dr.  Maclay,  accompanied' 
by  Mrs.  3[aclay,  arrived  at  T’okohama  from  his  visit  home,  and  resumed  his  place  in 
the  Mission  at  tlie  Tokyo  station.  “ During  his  stay  in  the  T’liited  States,  the  Eew. 
.John  F.  Goucher  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  placed  .$5,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Missionary 
Society  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Tokyo  for  an  institution  of  learning  to  be  called' 
,The  Auglo-Japanese  ^University  of  Tokyo.’  The  Japan  Mission  cordially  accepted 
the  gift,  and  through  a Japanese  committee  purchased  a tract  of  25  acres  of  land  hi 
the  western  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  is  now  erecting  buildings  on  it  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Mission.”  The  Theological  and  Training  School,  wliich  had  been 
conducted  at  Yokohama,  was  accordingly  transferred  to  Tokyo  in  tlie  summer  of 
1882,  to  be  thenceforth  carried  on  in  the  new  premises  prepared  for  it  there.  Rev. 
Milton  S.  Vail,  who  had  charge  of  the  above  school  at  Yokohama,  after  having  suc- 
cessfully labored  in  it  for  about  two  years  and  a half,  also  removed  to  Tokyo  in  July. 
Miss  A^ail,  too,  removed  to  Tokyo  about  the  same  time,  to  resume  her  duties  in  the- 
Training  wSchool  at  its  new  location. 

The  church  at  TTokohama  numbers  69  members;  100  members  are  connected  with- 
tlie  Mission’s  charges  in  Tokyo ; the  church  at  Nagasaki  comprises  24  membei'S,  and 
that  at  Ivagoshima,  41  ; the  church  at  Hakodate  numbers  26  membei'S ; the  out-station 
and  country  churches  sum  up  alxiut  250  members.  Besides  these  tliere  are  113  proba- 
tioners and  75  baptized  children.  During  the  past  year  107  adults  and  16  infants 
received  baptism.  There  are  16  native  preachers,  of  whom  7 have  been  ordained  to 
the  office  of  Deacon,  and  21  teachers.  During  last  year  $244.94  were  paid  towards^ 
self-support,  and  $128.97  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  property  owned  by  the 
Mission  comprises  7 church  editices,  3 school  buildings,  and  9 par.sonages,  the  estimat- 
ed value  of  all  of  which,  together  with  the  grounds,  is  $38,000. — The  eduaitional 
department  includes  one  Theological  School  with  9 students  ; tlu'ee  High  Schools- 
w'ith  142  students  ; fifteen  day-schools  with  424  pupils  ; and  nineteen  Sunday  Schools- 
with  598  scholars.  For  further  statistics,  see  the  Table  at  the  end. 

As  regards  the  litei-ary  work  done  by  the  membeisi  of  the  Mission,  liesides  the- 
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Eev.  J.  Soper’s  fir's!  translation  of  I.  Kings  and  tire  part  taken  by  Dr.  Maclay  in 
Scripture  translation  committee-work,  it  includes  the  translation  of  the  Book  ot 
Discipline  and  the  Catechism  of  their  Church,  the  translation  of  the  International 
Bible  Lesson  Serial,  and  the  translation  or  composition  of  a number  of  Christian 
tracts.  “ Eecognizing  the  printed  page  as  second  only  to  the  living  preacher  among 
the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  Cliristian  evangelization ; the  Mission 
has  from  the  first  endeavored  to  subsidize  the  press  in  the  interest  of  its  evangelistic 
efforts.  It  has  cooperated,  according  to  its  ability  and  opportunity,  with  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  circulating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Japan.  The  Mission 
acts  as  the  agent  in  Japan  for  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  funds  received  from  which  Society  liave  been  used  in  the  tract  department  of  the 
Mission.  The  latest  published  report  of  tlie  Mission  states  that  during  the  twelve- 
month preceding  July  1st,  1881,  the  number  of  pages  printed  by  the  Mission  in  its 
tract  department  was  308,700. 

“ The  agencies  employed  by  tiie  Mission  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  have 
Ijeen  in  the  main  only  those  common  to  all  the  Protestant  missions  operating  in 
Japan.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  publicly  and  in  more  private  ways,  the  plant- 
ing and  training  of  Christian  churches,  the  education  and  employment  of  a native 
ministry,  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  literature,  the 
instruction,  both  secular  and  religious,  of  the  young  ut  schools,  the  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrines  and  the  exhibition  of  Christian  virtues  by  living  examples  in  tlie 
pei'sons  and  families  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  native  believers,  have  been  tlie 
more  prominent  channels  through  which  it  has  been  endeavored  with  the  Divine 
blessing  to  reach  and  elevate  the  Japanese  brought  within  the  Mission’s  influence.  In 
the  ministrations  of  teaching,  the  Mission  has  aimed  to  be  Biblical  rather  than  Theo- 
logical, being  persuaded  that  wJiile  Creeds  and  systems  of  Theology  are  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  nuiturer  development  of  Christian  churches,  it  is  extremely  desiralde, 
if  not  absolutely  essential,  that  at  least  the  first  and  earlier  converts  from  heathenism 
should  always  be  able  to  give  a ‘ thus  saith  the  Lord’  as  a rea.son  for  every  item  of 
the  faitli  they  have  received. 

“ As  to  methods  of  work,  while  not  overlooking  the  existence  and  power  of  race 
idiosyncracies  and  national  aspirations  among  the  Japanese,  nor  in  any  way  seeking 
to  become  ecclesiastical  martinets,  and  while  recognizing  and  seeking  to  emphasize 
the  essential  unity  in  Christ  of  all  Christian  believers  and  anticipating  the  day  when 
the  watchmen  of  Zion  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  the  Mission  has  nevertheless  felt  that  for 
the  present  at  least,  it  could  best  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  and  at  the  same  time 
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subserve  its  own  denominational  interests  by  retaining  its  ecclesiastical  identity  and 
relation  ; and  by  organizing,  tvith  their  consent  and  approval,  the  congregations  com- 
mitted to  tile  care  of  the  Mission,  under  the  general  title  by  wliich  the  branch  of  the 
Church  of  (,'hrist  with  whicli  it  is  connected  is  designated  in  the  I’nited  States  of 
America. 

“ The  question  of  self-support,  witli  special  reference  to  tlie  congregations  under 
the  Mission’s  care,  has  received  earnest  attention,  and  tliougli  the  success  of  the  efforts 
in  this  direction  has  not  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  it  affords  considerable 
satisfaction  to  know  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  in  Japan,  this 
subject  has  been  persistently  urged  on  the  attention  of  those  under  its  care,  and  that 
the  gratifying  results  already  apparent  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  confidence  in 
regard  to  the  future.  The  Mission’s  theory  and,  so  far  as  possible,  its  practice 
touching  this  important  matter  have  been  to  induce  every  member  of  the  church  and 
every  candidate  for  baptism,  according  to  ability,  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  church.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  missionaries  and  native  preachers, 
by  means  of  sermons  and  other  suitable  methods,  endeavor  to  supply  the  people  with 
appropriate  information  on  this  important  subject ; more  direct  and  personal  exhor- 
tation is  given  in  the  class-meetings  of  the  congregations;  reports  from  the  financial 
stewards  are  regularly  made  at  every  Quarterly  and  Annual  Meeting ; and  by  tlie 
use  of  these  agencies,  together  with  others  of  a less  formal  but  perhaps  equally  effec- 
tive character,  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  educate  all  within  the  Mission’s  influence 
in  regard  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christian  beneficence.  The  church  at  Sapporo 
in  the  island  of  Yezo,  is  the  only  one  of  the  native  churches  under  the  Mission’s  care 
that  has,  from  the  first,  been  entirely  self-supporting.  The  first  membei-s  of  this 
church  received  their  Christian  training  from  Mr.  Clark  and  the  gentleman  associat- 
ed with  him  as  professors  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  that  place,  and  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  church  have  been  students  of  the  College.  The  church  remained  in 
connection  with  the  Mission  during  a period  of  about  four  years  and  then,  December 
13th,  1881,  severed  this  connection  to  form  a new  church  organization,  carrying  with 
it  the  Mission’s  entire  confidence  and  earnest  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. The  church  at  Ilirosaki,  Aomori  Ken,  has  been  partially,  and  at  times  wholly, 
self-supporting ; at  present  • it  receives  some  financial  assistance  from  the  Mission. 
Kone  of  the  churches  at  present  connected  with  the  Mission  are  entirely  self-sustain- 
ing, though  all  are  doing  something,  and  some  are  making  very  encouraging  progress, 
in  this  direction.  Their  contributions  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1882,  amount- 
ed to  374.21. 
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“ The  subject  of  education  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Mission  and 
from  the  beginning  of  its  operations  it  has  expended  in  this  direction  a considerable 
portion  of  time  and  money.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  educational 
programme  of  the  Mission  comprises  at  least  one  day-school  in  connection  with  each 
native  congregation,  a school  of  higher  grade  at  eacli  of  the  central  stations,  and  at 
Tokyo  a literary  Institution  of  as  high  a character  as  it  is  in  its  power  to  establish. 
The  instruction  in  this  department  is  communicated  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
the  Japanese  language ; at  the  same  time  the  Mission  has  felt  at  liberty  to  employ 
the  English  language  whenever  the  use  of  it  promised  to  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purpose.” 

The  work  of  female  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  initiated  by  ^liss  Schoonmaker 
in  1874,  now  occupies  a staff  of  nine  ladies,  viz.,  four  in  Tokyo,  two  at  each  Nagasaki 
and  Hakodate,  and  one  at  Yokohama.  The  property  owned  by  the  Society  comprises 
four  ‘ Homes  ’ (one  at  each  station),  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  about  §2.5,000. 
The  ‘ Home  ’ or  girls’  school  in  Tokyo,  although  the  largest  of  the  four,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  othei-s.  “There  are  in  it  at  present  65  boarding  and  4 day- 
scholars,  of  whom  38  are  Christians.  There  are  three  outside  Sunday  Schools,  with 
over  100  scholars,  one  da}'-school  of  17  pupils,  and  five  women’s  Bible-classes.  Fifty 
scholarships  of  §40  each  are  provided  by  the  Society,  to  furnish  means  of  educating 
capable  but  destitute  girls.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  English  course 
of  study,  a full  Japanese  and  Chinese  course  is  provided,  follow'ing  the  plan  of  the 
best  government  schools.  The  English  course  is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  cover- 
ing a period  of  six  yeai-s.  Girls  to  be  supported  are  taken  on  trial  for  three  months; 
if  they  prove  themselves  fit  to  be  retained,  the  parents  sign  a contract  promising 
that  they  shall  remain  in  the  school  a certain  number  of  years  as  pupils,  and  two 
additional  years  as  helpers  if  their  services  are  required.  Five  of  the  older  girls  now 
assist  in  teaching,  and  seven  native  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  Christians,  are 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

“The  efforts  of  this  Mission  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  there  opens 
before  it  the  prospect  of  a career  of  distinguished  usefulness.” 

Can.  Meth.  1882.— Towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Miss  M.  C’artmell,  sent  by  the 
Ladies’  Society,  joined  the  Tokyo  station.  She  was  appointed  to  develop  the  sclnwl 
department  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  besides  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
-among  the  women  of  the  capital. 

“The  work  in  Tokyo  has  grown  until  there  are  now  two  regularly  appointed 
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church  organizations  with  church  buildings,  as  well  as  several  out-stations.— The 
majority  of  the  baptized  members  in  Shizuoka  were  students,  who  were  scattered  at 
the  end  of  their  school  terms.  But  since  Dr.  Macdonald’s  removal  to  Tokyo,  the 
church  ha.s,  under  Japanese  pastoi-s,  held  her  own,  gained  new  accessions,  and  e.xerted 
a marked  influence  for  good.  In  1882  a new  church  was  built  in  a highly  favorable 
position,  and  the  work  is  still  progressing.  The  church  at  Numazu  also  holds  her 
ground,  though  most  unfavorably  situated  in  the  midst  of  a very  objectionable  neigh- 
borhood and  otherwise  beset  with  opposition.  In  Kofu  and  its  outlying  stations,  the 
work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  by  native  pastoi-s  and  students,  and  some  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  church.  Altliough  the  tabulated  number  is  not  large,  there 
is  a marked  diflerenee  in  the  way  in  which  Christianity  is  viewed  in  the  province, 
since  the  church  was  first  planted  there.  Antipathy  has  given  place  to  respect, 
though  the  moral  requirements  of  church  membership  deter  many  from  deciding  to 
become  Christians  in  deed. 

“ The  general  plan  of  work  adopted  by  the  Mission  is  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
the  itineracy  as  far  as  practicable,  and  as  the  native  churches  and  ministers  acquire 
.strength  and  expei  ience,  to  give  the  local  control  into  their  hands.  The  aim  of  the 
ilission  from  the  outset  has  been  to  encourage  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of 
the  native  churches,  with  a view  to  their  financial  independence.  A small  amount 
has  been  contributed  annually  by  each  of  the  churches,  but  greater  developments  in 
this  respect  are  looked  for.” 

The  Jlission  speaks  with  affection  and  great  praise  of  its  Japanese  ministers  and 
helpers,  such  especially  as  the  Rev.  Hiraiwa,  who  has  been  working  successfully  in 
Kofu  since  the  spring  of  1882,  and  the  Rev.  Asegawa,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Shitaya,  Tokyo,  since  about  the  same  time. 

There  are  Sunday  Schools  in  connection  with  each  of  the  congregations.  One 
small  day-school  has  been  in  operation  in  Tokyo  for  about  a year,  with  an  attendance 
of  30  .scholars  of  both  sexes.  In  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  theological  training  has  been  given  to  the  probationer's  for  the  ministry. 

From  January  6th  to  April  I4th,  188.3,  Mr.  Ebv,  a.ssisted  by  a few  others, 
delivered  a .series  of  14  English  and  Japanese  lectures  of  an  apologetic  ehai-acter  at 
the  Meiji  K’waido,  the  most  capacious  hall  in  the  capital,  to  large  audiences.  The 
lectures  were  afterwards  printed.  The  general  eflect  of  this  enterprise  was  very 
salutary  and  happy. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mi.ssion  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

S.  P.  (1.  1882. — The  Rev.  Messr<.  Shaw  and  Wright,  tire  oldest  missionaries  of 
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the  Society  in  Japan,  heiiig  ah, sent,  accurate  information  in  reference  to  the  Mission’s 
operations  is  very  deficient.  Early  in  the  year  Mr.  \Vright  and  family  returned  to 
England.  The  Rev.  M'ni.  F.  II.  Garratt,  formerly  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Yoko- 
llama,  ()877-S01  though  not  a member  of  the  Propagation  Society’s  Mission,  tempor- 
arily undertook  the  charge  of  Mr.  'Wright’s  work.  While  Chaplain  at  Yokohama 
and  on  his  return  (after  a brief  absence)  to  that  place  in  1881,  Mr.  Garratt  had  done 
a good  deal  of  independent  missionary  work,  having  baptized  in  all  about  70  converts. 
In  January,  1883,  owing  to  serious  illness,  he  was  compelled  again  to  leave  Japan. 
Immediately  after  Mr.  Garratt’s  departure,  Mr.  Hopper,  who  since  1880  had  been 
laboring  in  connection  with  Mr.  Foss  at  Kobe,  removed  to  Tokyo  to  take  charge  of 
this  part  of  the  Society’s  work.  In  January,  1883,  Mr.  Shaw  and  family,  accompani- 
ed by  Miss  Hoar,  also  went  on  furlough  to  England. 

The  work  in  Tokyo  has  been  chiefly  evangelistic.  There  are  now  3 churches^ 
1 school  church,  S primary  schools,  and  12  preaching  places  and  out-stations.  Mr. 
Wright  also  taught  in  the  theological  school,  which,  though  the  property  of  the  Am. 
Episc.  Iklission,  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  English  and  American  Episcopalians. 
The  country  work  in  this  vicinity  is  not  far  advanced,  yet  there  are  about  20  baptized 
Cliristians.  Mr.  Shaw  confined  his  work  to  one  centre,  viz.,  Sliiba,  Tokyo.  Here  he 
lias  a flourishing  work,  with  a boys’  and  girls’  school,  the  latter  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Hoar  ; but  these  schools  are  suspended  during  the  absence  of  the  missionaries. — 
The  Kobe  station  has  throughout  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Foss.  Tliere  is  a 
prosperous  boys’  school  with  Mr.  H.  Hughes  as  school-master.  There  is  an  outstation 
on  the  island  of  Awaji ; at  Sumoto,  the  chief  town,  two  native  evangelists  are  working 
successfully. 

There  are  11  evangelists:  7 at  Tokyo  (3  under  Mr.  Shaw’s  charge  and  4 under 
Sir.  Hopper’s),  and  4 at  Kobe  (generally  2 at  Kobe  and  2 in  Awaji).  Practically 
these  catechists  are  entrusted  with  powers  equivalent  to  tliose  of  a deacon  at  homej 
i.e.,  thev  undertake  e%'ery  part  of  a regular  service,  except  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  missionaries  visit  their  out-stations  periodi- 
cally. 

Not  much  advance  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  self-support  of  the  native 
congregations.  The  school  of  Kobe,  however,  is  gi'adually  getting  to  be  self-support- 
ing, and  the  general  expenses  of  the  church  in  Tokyo  are  borne  by  the  native  mem- 
bers. The  idea  has  been  expressed,  that  the  lack  of  self-support  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  not  so  much  a matter  of  unwillingness  as  of  real  inability. 

There  are  several  Rible-elasses  held  at  all  the  stations.  The  attendance  at  the 
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several  schools  of  the  Society  numbers  about  200.  Eurasians  are  admitted  to  the 
Kobe  school,  from  7 years  of  age. 

Since  Mr.  Plummer’s  visit  to  the  Bonin  Islands,  no  foreign  mi.ssionary  has  gone 
there  in  the  interests  of  this  Mission  ; but  in  consequence  of  that  first  visit,  some  10 
or  12  of  the  islanders  have  since  attended  its  various  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
these  return  to  their  island  home,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  evangelizing  their 
people. 

The  literary  work  in  respect  of  publication  of  books  and  tracts  has  been  incon- 
siderable. Mes.srs.  IVi  ight  and  Shaw  have  published  two  or  three  Church  and  other 
catechisms.  The  former  also  in  part  prepared  a first  translation  of  the  Projihet 
Isaiah.  The  .statistics  of  this  Mission  in  the  Table  below,  though  very  incomplete, 
may  aflbrd  a few  additional  items. 

Ed.  Med.  1882. — “ -Vt  the  present  time  the  entire  number  of  church  members  in 
connection  with  the  Mission,  is  60  (5  having  been  received  from  other  churchesj,  of 
whom  31  are  resident  at  Niigata  and  29  in  the  country  around.  The  entire  number 
baptized  from  the  first  is  88,  of  whom  7 liave  died,  14  have  removed  to  other  churches, 
and  12  have  been  excluded.  The  number  of  stations  at  which  preaching  has  been 
maintained  with  more  or  less  regularity  is  13,  the  most  remote  of  which  is  Yi Ri  dis- 
tant. Many  of  these  have  been  abandoned  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  at  the 
))re.sent  time  only  three  places  in  the  country  have  regular  services.  Several  of  these 
stations  were  in  the  first  instance  opened  through  the  agency  of  medical  work.  In 
many  places  the  prejudice  against  Christianity  is  so  strong  that  no  one  can  be  found 
ivilling  to  let  a room  for  preaching  purposes. 

” Niigata  has  a population  of  46,000.  The  most  iiourishiug  institutions  in  the 
place  are  its  houses  of  ill-re)mte.  It  is  notorious  even  among  the  Japanese  for  its 
immorality.  Other. vise  it  presents  no  special  claims  as  a missionary  station.  Bather 
the  indifierence  of  its  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  after  it  has  heen  fully  set  before 
them  for  some  years,  constitutes  a reason  for  abandoning  it.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
treaty  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan. 

“ Self-support  does  not  yet  exist.  The  entire  sum  of  money  collected  by  Christ- 
ians in  Niigata  in  the  past  year  amounts  to  Yen  102.94. 

“ Two  native  helpers  have  been  employed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Oshikawa. 

“ During  two  years,  though  Mr.  Oshikawa  (see.  1880)  was  for  some  time  laid  aside 

by  sickness,  a church  of  73  members,  wdiich  has  to  a large  extent  become  self-support- 

ing, has  been  formed  in  Sendai.  The  amount  subscribed  by  them  during  the  i ast 
twelvemonth  was  Yen  127.-')3. 
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“ Xo  educiitional  work  lias  been  attempted  by  the  Mission,  except  some  private 
instrnctioii  on  medical  subjects  to  hospital  assistants. 

“ The  medical  work  was  commenced  on  a small  scale.  Cooperation  with  native 
jnactitionei-s  was  found  imi)racticable.  When  later  a dispensary  was  opened  in  a 
central  position  in  the  town,  the  attendance  increased,  and  a house  was  erected  for  the 
reception  of  in-patients.  Kegular  monthly  visits  were  also  made  in  the  country,  at 
which  patients  were  treated  in  cooperation  with  native  25r^ctitioners.  .The  number 
of  j^atients  registered  in  the  Dispensary  during  1882  was  2950,  the  number  of  in- 
liatients  151,  and  the  number  seen  in  consultation  in  the  country  162.  The  medical 
work  is  more  than  self-supporting,  jiaying  also  for  a considerable  portion  of  the 
evangelistic  expenses.  The  amount  of  (missionary)  success  is  difficult  to  gauge. 
Several  persons  have  been  brought  into  the  church  through  the  Hospital,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  more  have  received  some  measure  of  Christian  truth,  and  have 
had  misconce  lit  ions  and  prejudices  removed  or  mitigated. 

“ Xo  literary  work  has  been  done  beyond  the  publication  of  a little  book  on  the 
duties  of  church  members,  a translation  from  the  English  by  Mr.  Oshikawa,  and  the 
publication  of  a little  tract  on  Luke  XV.” 

TJ.  P.  C.  1882. — On  December  9th  the  i\Iisslon  was  re-euforeed  by  the  arri\  al  of 
the  Rev.  Ths.  Lindsay  and  wife ; they  joined  the  Tokyo  station.  Dr.  Faulds  and 
family  returned  home  on  furlough  on  October  20th. 

“The  attendance  of  out-door  patients  at  the  Tsukiji  Hospital  until  last  year 
reached  14,000  annually  ; but  owing  to  the  number  of  free  dispensaries  opened  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  a somewhat  stringent  paying 
system  in  the  Hospital  itself,  this  attendance  has  at  present  very  much  decreased. 
A large  number  of  operations  on  the  eye  have  been  performed,  besides  many  of  the 
major  operations  of  general  surgery.” 

Besides  his  city  work,  Mr.  Waddell  has  o^joned  and  conducted  (since  1880)  some 
jiromising  out-station  work  in  the  jirovince  of  Idzu,  and  likewise  at  Tatebayashi  in 
Joshiu,  to  which  jjlaces  he  from  time  to  time  makes  itinerary  visits.  Mr.  'Waddell 
also  li;us  been  for  some  yeai-s  a member  of  the  Bible  Revising  and  the  Permanent 
Committees.  “ During  the  jiast  three  yeai-s,  he  has  from  time  to  time  read  before 
the  Tokyo  Missionary  Conference  some  valuable  and  suggestive  papers  on  the 
psychological  terminology  of  Ja2>an. 

“ Mr.  McLaren  has  been  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  Cliair  of  iSacred  History 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  School  in  Tsukiji  since  its  opening 
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in  1877.  He  is  about  to  publish  a work  on  Old  Testament  History,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a volume  of  critieal  introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  Bible.” 

Mr.  Davidson,  besides  his  extensive  evangelistic  labors  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  prepared  a Japanese  translation  of  II.  Kings. 

At  Nakabashi,  Tokyo,  a congregation  was  organized  and  a chapel  opened  on 
May  25th,  1882.  This  church  numbers  21  members ; the  Riogoku  Church,  under  the 
-pastorate  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Miura,  55  members  ; and  the  Fukide-cho  Church  (at  present 
Kev.  Mr.  Wada  pastor  elect),  133  members.  Of  these  last,  17  members  reside  at 
'Fatebayashi  in  Joshiu  and  5 in  Idzu.  On  July  13th,  1883,  the  Fukide-cho  Church 
opened  a new  church  edifice  neai-  the  Tora-no-mon,  Tokyo. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Mission  is  one  of  the  three  missions  cooperating 
in  connection  with  the  extensive  organization  of  the  Hnited  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  that  body  early  in  1881.  Provision  had  been 
made  in  its  Constitution  (1877 J for  the  organization  of  a Dai  K’wai  (Synod)  ; but  up 
to  the  time  stated,  one  Chu  K’wai  ( Presb3’tery)  had  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  churches.  But  by  that  time,  their  number  having  considerably 
increased  and  some  of  them  being  situated  at  a 'great  distance  from  the  original 
center  (Tokyo),  it  was  considered  expedient  to  divide  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
work  of  the  cooperating  missions  into  three  presb3^terial  districts,  to  divide  the 
original  Chiu  K’wai  into  three,  and  to  establish  the  Dai  K’wai.  This  was  accordinglv 
carried  into  effect  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Chu  K’wai,  on  Apj-il  5th,  1881,  although 
the  Dal  K’wai  was  not  formally  organized  till  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  in  the 
following  autumn  (Nov.  1st,  1881).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Okuno  was  elected  the  new  Synod’s 
first  modei'ator.  The  three  I*resb3'teries  were:  the  1'6-bu  (Eastern)  Chu  K’wai, 
comprising.  8 churches,  situated  in  one  part  of  Tok3'o  and  southward  ; the  Hoku-bu 
(Northern)  Chu  K’wai,  comprising  12  churches,  also  partly  in  Tokyo  and  northward  ; 
and  the  Sei-bu  (IVestern)  Chu  K’wai,  comprising  5 churches,  situated  in  the  island 
of  Kiu-shu  and  the  western  provinces, — numbering  25  churches  in  all.  The  three 
Chu  K’wai  assemble  in  their  respective  districts  twice  a year,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
while  the  Dai  K’wai  meets  but  once  in  two  3’ears,  in  the  autumn.  At  its  .second 
meeting  (Nov.  13th,  1883),  the  churches  in  its  connection  numbered -31  .—The  past 
two  years’  experience  shows  the  new  order  of  things  to  work  admirable,  greatlv  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tlie  Japanese  as  well  as  the  forei.gn  members. 

Ev.  A.csoe.  1882. — After  five  3’eai's  of  labor  at  Osaka  and  a brief  sojourn  in  Tokyo, 
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Mr.  Halmhuber  and  wife  were  compelled  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Hulmhnber’s  health 
to  leave  Japan  on  .June  24th. 

“During  the  year  1882,  the  membership  of  the  church  in  Tokyo,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  5 members  by  death,  dismissal  and  expulsion,  was  nearly  doubled,  number- 
ing now  61,  40  males  and  21  females.  There  were  also  7 children  baptized  during 
the  j'car. — At  Osaka  the  year  was  commenced  with  an  organized  native  society  of  15 
adults,  3 baptized  children,  a Sunday  School,  a weekly  meeting  for  w'omen,  and  a 
kindergarten  school.  But  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  missionary  in  charge  of 
this  work,  Eev.  A.  Hulmhuber,  owing  to  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  all  work  and  go  elsewhere  for  rest  and  restoration.  With  the 
small  force  in  the  field  it -was  found  impossible  to  supply  his  place,  and  hence  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  Osaka  and  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  in  Tokyo. 
Four  members  of  the  Society,  including  two  young  men  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  united  with  the  work  in  Tokyo,  while  twelve  were  dismissed  with  certificates 
to  other  Missions. 

“ The  self-support  of  the  native  church  has  not  made  as  much  progre.ss  as  is  to  be 
desired,  yet  progress  is  being  made  and  its  place  as  a Christian  duty  is  becoming 
more  appreciated. 

“As  regards  the  Mission's  native  helpers,  one  man  has  received  a license  as  an 
itinerant  preaclier  on  probation,  and  two  others  have  been  recommended  to  the  annual 
Conference  for  license.  There  is  also  one  licensed  local  preacher.  Three  Bible 
women  are  connected  with  the  Mission. 

“ In  reference  to  special  helps,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past  few  years 
protr.acted  meetings  have  annually  been  held  at  each  of  our  present  appointments, 
each  of  these  meetings  continuing  three  or  four  weeks,  with  generally  two  addresses 
every  evening,  the  result  being  an  increased  attendance  and  the  awakening  of  an 
interest,  the  benefits  of  which  have  been  manifest  long  after. 

“ The  .records  of  the  Mission  would  be  incomplete,  if  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
ladies  connected  with  it  were  not  recognized.  This  portion  of  the  Mission’s  force 
consisted  (including  Mrs.  Halmhuber,  since  returned  home)  of  three  married  ladies, 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  and  one  single  lady.  To  them  has  been  committed  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  Sunday  and  day-schools.  Special  meet- 
ings for  the  instruction  of  and  prayer  with  women  have  formed  a prominent  feature 
of  their  work,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  train  native  w'omen  for  .special  w'ork 
among  families,  have  been  greatly  blessed.  The  attention  given  to  visiting  in  private 
families  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  women,  has  resulted  in  inducing  many  to 
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attend  the  meetings  and  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  One  of  tlie  present  preach- 
ing places  and  a flourishing  Sunday  and  day-school  were  some  of  the  direct  results 
of  such  a visit. 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  Boys’  English  day-sclioo!  sustained  during  the  firs 
year  in  Tokyo  tlie  work  in  secular  education  has  been  confined  to  primary  scliools, 
both  boys  and  girls,  attending.  The  course  of  study  laid  down  for  government 
schools  of  the  same  grade  is  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.  English  does  not  form 
part  of  their  studies  proper,  but  a number  of  pupils  are  receiving  special  instruction 
in  English.  Special  attention  is  given  to  catechetical  and  Biblical  instruction, 
a portion  of  each  day  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  There  are  about  50  children 
in  attendance  at  the  two  schools. 

“ In  the  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  conducted  conjointly  with -the  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Canada  Mission,  the  course  of  study  covers  a period  of  four  years.. 
Two  students  from  this  Mission  have  completed  the  first  year’s  course  and  are  engaged 
on  the  second,  while  two  others  are  passing  through  the  first  year.  In  the  mean 
time  they  are  also  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

“ Sunday  Schools  have  from  the  beginning  taken  a prominent  place  in  the  work 
of  this  Mission,  the  aim  being  to  make  them  true  Bible-schools,  into  which  not  only 
children,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  church  should  be  gathered,  and 
the  Word  studied  ; consequently  a good  proportion  of  those  in  our  Sunday  schools 
are  adults.  The  attendance  at  the  three  schools  at  present  aggregates  about  150. 

“ A weekly  medical  clinic  was  sustained  for  several  months  in  Tokyo  at  the 
office  of  a native  physician,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties  it  was 
discontinued.  J’requent  calls,  either  in  consultation  with  native  physicians  or  in 
.special  cases,  have  been  received  and  responded  to,  while  among  those  brought  under 
the  Mission’s  influence  in'connection  with  its  churches  or  through  its  schools,  consid- 
erable medical  work  has  been  done.  No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of 
patients  treated.” 

On  April  2Gth,  1883,  the  Mission  suffered  a heavy  loss  by  tlie  decease  of  its 
senior  member,  the  Rev.  F.  Krecker,  M.D.  Those  of  the  Tokyo  members  of  the 
Osaka  Conference  who  returned  to  their  homes  directly  after  the  close  of  its  sessions, 
arrived  in  Tokyo  just  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral.  “ Dr.  Krecker  was  born  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31st,  1843.  In  1861  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  finished  his  studies  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  During  the 
American  civil  war  he  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Dr.  Krecker’s  career  in 
Japan  was  short  (1876-1883)— only  6 years  and  a few  months, — and  yet  he  accom- 
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plislied  mucli.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  assigned  him  and  his  success 
in  it,  under  the  divine  blessing,  was  correspondingly  great.  He  fell  at  his  post, 
faithful  and  zealous  in  the  Masters  service  to  tlie  end,  victorious  in  death.  He  has 
found  rest  from  his  labors,  after  bearing  burdens  beyond  his  strength,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him.”  (After  the  Evangelical  Messenger.) — “ While  endeavoring  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  a (Japanese)  patient  attacked  by  a virulent  fever  (typhus),  and 
belonging  to  a class  so  humble  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  other  reward  tlian  that  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  performing  an  act  of  humanity.  Dr.  Krecker  contracted  the 
disease  which  terminated  fatally  on  Thursday  last.  If  it  were  possible  for  those 
nearest  to  him  to  feel  a momentary  consolation  in  the  first  hours  of  their  affliction, 
they  might  find  it  in  the  knowledge  that  during  his  life  he  won  the  sincerest  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  who  observed  the  fidelity,  the  generosity,  and  the  tender  sympathy 
with  which  he  pursued  his  honorable  career,  and  that  in  the  outward  circumstances 
of  his  death  he  earned  a still  loftier  title  to  the  respect  and  honor  of  his  fellow-men.” 
(Japan  Mail,  April  28.) 

Cm)b.  Presb.  1882. — Since  the  autumu  of  1880,  when  the  first  two  cases  of  baptism 
took  place,  20  adults  have  been  baptized  and  received  into  the  church,  and  10  have 
joined  it,  from  the  little  church  gathered  by  the  faithful  labors  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Halmhuber  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  the  church  in  question  having  been 
disbanded  on  account  of  tb.at  missionary’s  departure  from  this  field  (see  Ev.  Assoc. 
1882). 

The  members  of  this  Mission  occupy  Osaka,  laboring  chiefly  in  that  city  and  in 
the  province  of  Ki-shu  (Wakayama-Ken),  to  whicli  they  and  their  heljjers  make 
occasional  tours.  The  places  of  most  promise  in  this  province  are  Muyabi  and 
Tanabe. 

“ The  IVIission  has  not  been  long  enough  on  the  ground  to  be  able  to  write  defin- 
itely of  its  methods  of  work.  The  leading  idea  which  it  strives  to  realize  is:  The 
respansihility  of  the  native  church  for  the  conversion  of  Japan.  This  is  the  principle  sought 
to  be  made  prominent,  and  which  has  thus  far  determined  the  missionaries’  plans  of 
work.  It  has  been  their  endeavor  to  follow  this  idea  in  defining  the  relation 
of  the  foreign  Church  to  the  rising  Church  in  Japan.  (1)  It  determines  the  at- 
titude of  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  native  Church  to  be  that  of  co-laborei's 
and  advisers,  as  being  helpers  of  their  joy  and  not  as  having  dominion  of  their 
faith.’  While,  therefore,  they  are  here  as  representatives  of  a church  that  has  a 
polity  and  system  of  doctrine  of  its  own,  yet  they  do  not  seek  to  impose  these  things 
upon  their  converts  by  any  exercise  of  authority.  They  encourage  any  movements 
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on  their  part  towards  any  kind  of  unity  (union?)  with  their  native  brethren,  which 
will  aid  them  most  elFectively  in  carrying  out  the  responsibility  which  devolves 
upon  them; — that  is,  any  unity  within  the  limits  of  essentially  orthodox  doctrines 
and  of  liberal  forms  of  church  government.  (2)  The  missionaries  have  tried  to  regulate 
the  use  of  foreign  money  for  native  purposes  by  the  same  principle.  Believing  that 
the  practice  of  self-sacrifice  and  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  are  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  a true  missionary  spirit,  the  use  of  foreign  money  has  not  been  encour- 
aged. When  used,  it  has  been  as  an  exception  only.  The  Mission,  therefore,  has  no 
schedule  of  salaries  of  native  helpers,  no  definite  rules  as  to  aid  granted  to  those  de.sir- 
ing  to  be  educated  as  evangelists  or  lay-workere.  In  instances  where  aid  is  granted, 
work  other  than  directly  evangelistic  duty  is  required  as  a compensation.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  hire  preaching-places,  in  neighborhoods  where  no  Christians  live  the 
native  brethren  are  expected  to  aid  in  their  financial  maintenance.  In  localities 
where  there  are  native  Christians,  they  are  encouraged  to  rent  a small  preaching- 
place  within  their  own  means  (sometimes  aided  by  private  contributions  of  the 
missionaries),  or  else  to  open  their  own  houses.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  little 
clmrch  in  Osaka  sustains  the  rent  and  all  the  running  expenses  of  its  own  preaching- 
place,  contributes  every  Sunday  towards  the  other  places,  while  its  members  open 
their  own  houses  for  preaching  and  other  services.  And  thus  far,  in  the  province  of 
Ki-shu,  those  most  interested  in  Christianity  have  rented  halls  or  opened  their  own 
houses  for  preaching  and  Sabbath  Schools,  without  asking  for  financial  aid.  There 
has  been  no  reason  thus  far  to  regard  this  course  as  evil  in  its  effects  upon  the  native 
church.  (For  the  statistics  of  this  Mission,  see  Table.)  (3)  The  same  formative  idea 
we  expect  to  be  governed  by  in  any  other  phase  of  the  work  that  may  arise.  Our 
experience  in  the  work  as  thus  conducted,  encourages  us  to  hope  with  reference  to 
ultimate  results.  Our  experience  thus  far  may  prove  to  be  only  the  iwexperience  of 
a young  mission,  yet  we  shall  continue  to  follow  out  the  present  principle,  subject  to 
further  light. 

“ The  (two)  women’s  meetings  have  been  modelled  upon  the  same  idea.  In  one 
of  these,  intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  the  female  membei's  of  the  church, 
no  native  Bible  woman  has  been  employed  by  foreign  money,  one  of  the  members 
having  supplied  time  for  personal  Bible  study  and  assistance.  In  the  other  meeting 
there  is  a combination  of  Bible  study  and  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  other 
practical  western  arts.  The  articles  made  are  sold  for  the  defrayment  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  house  and  for  its  adornment.” 

“ The  Mission  has  no  schools  at  present.  S?everal  .scholars  have  been  placed  at 
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the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.’s  schools  in  Kyoto.— The  Mission’s  only  native  helpers  have  been 
such  of  the  members  of  the  church  as  have  a talent  for  public  speaking  and  enough 
spare  time  to  take  a course  of  Biblical  exegesis.  There  are,  however,  several  young 
men  now  taking  a course  of  study  preparatory  to  a regular  theological  couree. 

'•  The  Mission  has  no  organized  medical  work.  All  that  has  been  done  in  this 
department  has  been  desultory  and  insignificant. 

“ The  publications  of  the  Mission  are  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  ; its  Shorter  Catechism  ; a catechism  for  children  ; an  expository 
tract  on  Luke  xv  ; and  a tract  giving  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity. — The 
Mission  has  one  bookstore  and  eniploys  one  colporteur. 

Engl.  Bapf.  1882 — From  the  time  that  this  Mission’s  first  church  was  organized 
(August,  1879)  to  the  present  (March,  1883)  converts  have  been  added  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  church  now  numbers  28  members,  including  the  missionary  (Mr. 
\Vhite)  and  his  wife. 

“ Four  preaching  stations  have  been  opened  in  and  around  Tokyo,  and  native 
helpers  have  sometimes  been  sent  into  the  interior.  The  missionary  himself,  feeling 
under  the  present  system  of  obtaining  passports  to  travel  in  the  interior,  by  which 
they  are  only  granted  either  for  the  object  of  health  or  scientific  research,  and  that 
on  neither  of  these  grounds  could  he  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  them,  when  his 
real  object  would  be  to  go  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  obliged 
to  confine  his  evangelistic  work  to  Tokyo. 

“ Through  the  more  urgent  demands  made  upon  the  Society  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  missions  in  India  and  China,  and  especially  in  Africa,  the  Home  Committee 
have  not  been  able  to  strengthen  their  mission  in  Japan.  From  information  recently 
received,  however,  Mr.  White  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  send  re-enforcements  immediately.” 

Under  date  of  April  19th,  1883,  Mr.  White  published  a work  entitled  “ Sen  Ji 
Mon.”  It  is  a collection  of  about  1000  Chinese  characters,  so  arranged  and  accompan- 
ied with  definitions  and  explications  as  to  materially  aid  the  student  in  this 
department. 

Refd.  C’li.  in  the  U.  S.  1882. — After  three  years  of  diligent  application  to  the  study 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  on  June  1st,  1882,  Mr.  Gring  rented  a Japanese  house 
on  the  Kudan,  Tokyo,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a suitable  place  to  hold  services,  and 
to  preach  and  teach  as  occasion  offered.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  enterprise 
appeared  highly  encouraging ; but  after  a few  months,  when  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  the  audiences  decreased  considerably.  A regular  Sunday  School,  how'ever,  as 
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well  as  preaching  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  was  continued  with  the  assistance- 
of  Mr.  Gring’s  faithful  teacher  and  other  helpers.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
Air.  Gring  obtained  permission  from  the  local  authorities  to  open  a Christian  school 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nihon  Bashi.  A school-room  was  purchased  and  a Japanese  teach- 
er engaged,  and  on  January  8th,  1883,  the  formal  opening  of  the  school  took  place 
under  very  favorable  ciicumstances.  The  attendance  now  numbers  35  scholai-s,  all  of 
whom  pay  a small  tuition  fee,  graded  according  to  the  books  they  read. 

Air.  Gring  has  prepared  a conveniently  arranged  edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism in  Knglish  and  colloquial  Japanese,  now  ready  for  the  press. 

A missionary  to  re-enforce  the  Alission  (Eev.  J.  P.  Aloore)  is  under  appointment 
soon  to  be  sent  out. 

Melh.  Pi  ot.  1882. — “ Aliss  AIcCully,  after  performing  her  labors  satisfactorily,  for 
reasons  good  and  sufficient,  returned  home  in  October,  1883.  Aliss  Emily  Cooper  has 
been  employed  as  an  assistant  since  September  of  the  same  year.  On  Sept.  23rd,  1883, 
the  Kev.  F.  C.  Klein  and  wife  joined  this  Alission,  Air.  Klein  having  been  aiipointed 
its  general  superintendent.  The  Board  has  purchased  eligible  property  situated  on 
the  Bluti'  (No.  120-a),  Yokohoraa,  where  the  work  is  now  carried  on.  There  are  now 
f)4  scholars  in  the  school  and  the  outlook  is  promising.  There  have  been  several 
conversions  among  the  lai-ger  girls.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the 
work  and  to  organize  a deirartment  for  large  boys.  Ee-enforcements  are  expected.”  . 

Independent  Native  Churches. — The  independent  church  which  had  been  foimed  by 
the  late  Air.  Awazn  {Am.  Rejd.  1880),  having  recently  (1883)  joined  the  A.B.C.F.Al.’s 
Tokyo  Church,  there  are  now'  but  two  such  churches.  To  one  of  these  reference  is 
made  under  Am.  Aleth.  1882.  It  is  situated  at  Sapporo  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Since 
it  severed  its  connection  with  the  Aleth.  Episc.  Alission  (Dec.  1883),  it  is  not  known 
to  have  united  with  any  other  ecclesiastical  body.  The  other  indeirendent  church  is 
mentioned  under  Am.  Fresh.  1870.  This  church  was  organized  on  April  4th,  1876, 
with  28  members.  Its  first  place  of  worship  was  in  Ginza  (Tokyo),  whence  it  took 
the  name  of  Ginza  Church  ; in  1880  it  purchased  a house  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyobashi 
and  assumed  this  for  its  name.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  at  which  time  it  numbered  65 
members,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  Air. 
Okimo  becoming  its  acting  pastor.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Eev.  Tamura 
Naomi  .was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  soon  afterwards  installed  as  its  pastor. 
Air.  Tamura  held  this  office  until  August  1882,  when  he  went  to  America;  he  is  now- 
in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  Kyobashi  Church  has 
at  present  about  100  members.  Its  indepciqicnce  consists  chiefly  in  its  receiving  no- 
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pecuniary  aid  from  aiiv  foreign  mission.  It  possesses  its  own  house  of  worship,  but 
is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  sustain  a pastor  who  has  no  other  sources  of  support. 
Hence  tlie  cliurch  is  dependent  on  ministers  of  other  churclies  for  the  supply  of  its 
pulpit  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  an  active,  hardworking 
church. 

Miscellanea. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that,  the  space  allotted  having  already  been  exceeded 
beyond  measure,  a history  cannot  also  be  given  of  the  work  of  those  indispensable 
auxiliaries  of  the  labors  of  the  missions,  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  operating  so 
efficiently  in  this  field.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  services  of  Bible  Societies 
on  heathen  ground  has  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  an  eminent  churchman  when  he 
declared  that,  if  the  choice  were  ever  to  lie  between  the  Bible  without  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher  without  the  Bible,  he  would  unhesitatingly  elect  the  former.  For- 
tunately the  workers  of  the  Japan  missions  are  not  on  tlie  horns  of  any  such  dilemma, 
and  there  should  be  no  reason  why  these  missions  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies 
of  America  and  Europe  working  side  by  side  with  them,  should  not  work  together  in 
harmony.  The  following  facts  and  numbers  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  these  societies.  The  pioneer  society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  took 
an  early  interest  in  Bible  work  in  Japan  (p.  44).  “The  Eev.  L.  11.  Gulick  was 
appointed  Agent  of  this  Society  for  Japan  and  China  in  1875  and  arrived  at  Yoko- 
hama in  January,  1876.  From  that  date  until  August,  1881,  he  continued  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  conducted  the  same  with  consummate  energ}'  and  wisdom.  Under 
his  direction  a Depository  was  opened  at  Yokohama  in  l\Iay,  1878,  and  the  same  year 
also  a sub-depot  at  Kobe.”  Since  1881  the  Society’s  affairs  in  this  field  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  able  management  of  the  Eev.  II.  Loomis,  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Japan  IMission  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiich.  {Am.  Pre^h.  1876.)  The 
Society  printed  (in  1882)  12,941  Xew  Testaments  in  Japanese,  and  9,900  parts  of  the 
same.  The  Society  circulated  (i.e.,  sold  or  consigned  to  colporteurs  and  other  agents) 
10,043  Yew  Testaments,  28,211  parts  of  the  same,  and  185  Bibles  (mostly  Chinese). 
The  value  of  the  volumes  sold  is  given  as  amounting  to  $3,175.59. — The  Yational 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  “Commenced  operations  in  Japan  in  1875,  Mr.  E.  Lilley 
being  its  first  Agent.  In  1879  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson,  who  began  at 
once  to  travel  in  the  interior,  selling  Scriptures  and  opening  new  agencies.  In  1881 
IMr.  Lilley  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  land  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
Mr.  Thomson  was  appointed  to  the  Agency.  Th/  Society  (in  1882)  sold  5,151  Yew 
Testaments  and  Bibles,  and  28,171  parts  of  the  same,  of  the  value  in  Sterling  of  £396, 
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4s.  2Jrl. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  operated  in  Japan  since 
.January,  1876,  through  a committee  of  missionaries,  which  committee  was  relieved  of 
its  responsibility  in  March,  1881,  when  the  Society’s  first  Agent,  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Taylor 
(now  absent)  arrived.  The  Society  (in  1882),  sold  1,140  New  Testaments,  7,2.57  parts 
of  the  same,  and  59  Bibles,  at  a value  in  Sterling  of  £93.  9s.  5d. — All  the  above 
numbers  have  very  much  grown  since  1882.  Each  of  the  Bible  Societies  employs  a 
large  number  of  colporteurs  and  several  depository  agents. 

The  American  Tract  Society  has,  since  1881,  committed  all  its  business  in  tliis 
field  to  two  committees  of  missionaries,  one  for  Xorth  Japan  and  one  for  South  .Japan, 
and  makes  all  its  grants  of  money  to  these  committees  only.  The  committee  for 
lYorth  .Japan  has  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  issued  20  books  and  tracts 
amounting  in  all  to  152,090  copies,  containing  more  than  3 million  pages.  The  busi- 
ness done  by  the  southern  committee  probably  does  not  fall  flir  short  of  this. — The 
London  Religions  Tract  Society,  also  working  through  a committee  of  missionaries, 
reports  (for  1882)  a total  circulation  of  48,690  volumes  of  the  value  of  Yen  1,431.33,  of 
which  34,773  volumes  were  sold  and  13,917  volumes  given  away. 

There  are  some  other  matters  that  have  been  but  slightly  touched  upon,  which 
it  would  have  been  desirable  if  tliey  could  liave  been  treated  of  more  at  length.  Such 
are,  among  others,  tlm  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Japan  by  the  Roman  mission- 
aries in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  its  extirpation  by  the  supervening  2)ersecutions, 
and  the  persecutions  visited  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  not  many  years  ago. 
They  have  not  been  omitted  for  lack  of  a deep  interest  and  sympathy. 

The  Permanent  Committee  has  done  its  work  quietly  and  successfully.  L'nder 
its  auspices  there  have  hitherto  (Jan.  1884)  been  published  by  the  Bible  Societies: 
the  Books  of  Joshua,  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  Kings,  Proverbs,  Jonah,  Il.aggai,  and  Mala- 
chi.  The  following  have  been  translated,  some  of  them  being  now  undergoing 
revision  to  prepare  them  for  publication  : Genesis,  Judges,  Rutli,  II.  Kings,  Psalms, 
Isaiali,  .Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. — -Two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to 
modify  the  mode  of  representation  or  of  voting  a‘  present  practiced  in  the  Committee. 
As  it  is  now  constituted,  each  mission  is  represented  by  one  member’,  and  the  vote  of 
each  of  the  15  members  counts  alike.  It  may,  therefore,  happen — and  that  on  the 
weightiest  questions  that  may  arise — that  8 member’s,  representing  a constituency  of 
but  20,  carry  it  over  the  remaining  7 members,  representing  a constituency  of  69.* 

♦ Ani— place  aux  dames! — counting  in  the  lady  workers  of  the  respective  missions,  the  above  3 
members  vote  for  a oonstitueney  of  27,  while  the  defeated  7 members  do  so  for  a constituency  of  111. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  ladies  are  not  apt  to  have  much  to  do  with  Bible  translation  ; yet  they  are  a* 
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It  liappens,  too,  that  the  8 smaller  missions*  are  also  the  youngest  in  the  field.  Many 
hold  that  there  is  here  a want  of  equilibrium,  if  not  of  justice.  A representation  pro 
raia,  as  used  in  the  Conference  which  created  the  Permanent  Committee  and  as  in 
use  in  some  representative  bodies,  or  a vote  pro  rala,  as  used  in  some  other  representa- 
tive assemblies,  would  be  a ready  expedient  to  remove  the  want  of  parity  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  foreign  missionaries  in  the  work  of  Bible  transla- 
tion, not  as  mere  assistants,  but  as  real  collaborators,  had  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  by  Japanese  Christians,  especially  by  membei-s  of  the  ministry.  A plan  to  meet 
this  wish  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  after  conference  had  with  some  of  those  most 
interested,  by  the  Permanent  Committee  and  submitted  to  the  Japane.se  breihren. 
It  was  tlierein  proposed  and  recommended  tliat  they  appoint  a Japanese  Permanent 
Committee,  representative  of  the  various  denominations  that  might  desire  to  cooperate  ; 
that  this  Committee  elect  three  Japanese  translators  ; and  that  these,  together  with 
an  equal  number  of  foreign  translators,  be  formed  into  a new  translation  committee. 
The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Japanese  brethren,  and  by  the  end  of  1888  they  had 
succeeded  in  organizing  their  Permanent  Committee.  As  to  the  appointment  of 
three  Japanese  tran.slators,  everybody  was  agreed  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Matsuyama,  who 
took  such  a chief  part  in  the  translation  of  tlie  New  Testament,  sliould  be  one  of  these.; 
but  some  difficulty  has  presented  itself  in  fixing  upon  two  colleagues  who  would  be 
at  the  same  time  properly  qualified  and  willing  to  serve.  It  is  hoped  that  this  diffi- 
cultv  will  ere  long  be  overcome,  and  that  the  new  committee  will  be  conducive  to  tlie 
production  of  superior  and  more  expeditious  work  than  it  has  been  found  practicable 
to  do  heretofore. 

A Japan  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  early  organized,  and  the  Week 
of  Prayer  has  been  annually  observed.  Altliougli  the  Japanese  Christians,  with  rare 
individual  exceptions,  are  not  as  yet  members  of  the  Alliance,  they  faithfully  observe 
this  refreshing  season  of  prayer.  The  Japanese  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
several  societies  quite  independent  of  tlie  foreign  missions  ; such  as  the  Shinbok’kwai 

valid  exponents  as  men,  of  the  magnitude  of  a mission's  interests  and  operations  in  any  field.  A 
count  of  the  churches  and  church  member  under  the  care  of  the  respective  missions  would  equally 
show  the  disparity  referred  to.  By  the  former,  the  disparity  would  be  as  17  to  74  ; and  by  the  lat- 
ter as  870  to  3990.  Measured  by  male  missionaries,  the  proportion  stands  as  1 to  3.45  ; by  male  and 
single  female  missionaries!  as  1 to  4.11  ; by  churches,  as  1 to  4.35  ; and  by  native  membership,  as  1 
to  4.12. 

♦ Among  the  15  members,  there  are  three  who  represent  unit  missions  and  who  therefore  bring, 
in  their  own  individual  persons,  their  whole  missions  into  tlie  committee,  whenever  they  attend  its 
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(a  kind  of  Christian  fraternization  society),  wliich  consists  of  members  of  the  various 
denominations  and  holds  periodical  meetings  for  mutual  edification  ; the  Seinen-kwai 
(or  “ Green-age  Society  ”),  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  (in  Tokyo  only  ?)  ; 
and  the  Sekkyo  and  Enzetsu-kwai,  preaching  and  lecturing  assemblies,  which  from 
time  to  time  institute  large  public  gatherings  in  town  and  country  for  tlie  purposes 
indicated  by  their  names.  In  May,  18S3,  soon  after  the  Osaka  Conference,  a number 
of  the  able  and  zealous  preaeher.s  (Japanese)  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.’s  Mission  having 
gallantly  come  to  aid  the  Tokyo  brethren,  a large  and  succe.ssful  meeting  of  this  kind 
was  held  in  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  capital. — In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that,  in  May,  1882,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  did  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  missions  by  delivering  a number  of  stirring  lectures  before  crowded  native 
and  foreign  audiences  in  the  capital  and  at  other  missionary  stations. 

At  most  places  where  a number  of  foreign  missionaries  are  stationed  sufficiently 
near  each  other,  monthly  conferences  are  held,  which  have  been  found  very  useful 
for  the  discu-ssiou  of  topics  concerning  their  work  as  well  as  for  cultivating  a fraternal 
spirit  between  members  of  different  missions. 

There  are  at  present  four  religious  journals  in  the  Japanese  language.  The 
“ Shichi  Ichi  Zappo  ” or  Weekly  Miscellany  (the  name  has  since  been  changed  to 
“ Fukuin  Shimpo”)  published  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.’s  mission  was  mentioned  on  page 
147.  The  “ Yorokobi  no  Otozure  ” or  Glad  Tidings,  which  was  started  by  Miss  MeXeal 
in  1876  (see  Am.  M.  Home,  1878),  but  has  since  1881  been  edited  by  Mrs.  E.  K.  Miller, 
assisted  by  the  Eev.  Miura  Torn,  has  an  issue  of  3,100  copies  monthly,  besides  500 
leaflets  for  children.  The  “ Rikugo  Zasshi,”  a monthly  magazine  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  edited  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kozaki  and  colleagues,  has  a circulation  of  800  copies. 
And  the  “ Maishu  Shimpo”  or  M’eekly  Xew.s,  lately  started  tinder  Japanese  auspices, 
has  also  a circulation  of  about  800  copies. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  (see  under  A.  C.  F.  M.  1882)  that  the  50  works 
stated  to  have  been  printed  by  the  mission  press,  were  mostly  prepared  by  the  male 
and  female  members  of  the  Mission  and  (a  few)  by  its  Japanese  ministers  and  assist- 
ants. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  want  of  space  does  not  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the 
whole  list,  which  certainly  represents  the  results  of  a great  amount  of  persevering 
literary  work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. — 
Under  S.  P.  G.  1878,  Mr.  II.  Hughes  is  put  down  as  a teacher  “ in  connection  with 
the  Osaka  station  this  should  read  : in  connection  with  the  Kobe  station,  (see  under 
S.  P.  G.  1882.) — Under  A.  D.  1880  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  Aliss  !McXeal, 
after  a sojourn  of  about  15  months  in  Tokyo,  returned  to  America  in  January  of  that 
year. 
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The  Japanese  Churches  and  the  Foreign  Missions  must  acknowledge  themselves 
mucli  beliolden  to  the  Government  of  Japan  for  the  liberal  policy  it  has  during  tlie 
past  ten  or  twelve  years  pursuerl  witli  regard  to  Christianity  and  Christian  Missions. 
The  only  obstacle  the  native  Christians  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  all  that  pertains 
to  their  new  faith,  is  in  connection  with  the  interment  of  deceased  believers. 
Japanese  burial-grounds  being  mostly  within  the  precincts  or  under  the  control  of 
Buddhist  temples,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  priests  of  these  temples  ai'e  loth  to 
relinquish  their  prescriptive  right  to  certain  ceremonies  and  dues  in  all  cases  of 
Japanese  burial.  Tliis  is  really  a question  of  temple  revenues  rather  than  of  politics, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  a question  that  will  ere  long  be  settled  in  a liberal  spirit. 

The  cause  of  missions  in  Japan  has  also  been  highly  favored  in  having  inva- 
riably enjoyed  the  general  support  of  the  Ministers  who  have  from  time  to  time 
represented  their  countries  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado.  The  American,  British  and 
French  Ministers  have,  as  opportunities  presented  themselves,  repeatedly  rendered 
valuable  and  effective  services  in  behalf  of  persecuted  native  Christians,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  other  Christian  interests  of  moment. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  table  of  the  Protestant  missions 
appended  to  tliis  history  was  prepared,  the  work  has  steadil}-  advanced.  The  whole 
number  of  Japanese  Protestant  Christians  is  there  given  as  4987  ; it  is  estimated  that 
this  number  has  in  that  year  grown  to  6-500.  In  all  the  educational  and  literary 
departments  a corresponding  advance  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made.  And' as 
regards  the  future,  with  all  these  blessings  and  solid  facts  before  their  eyes,  the 
missionaries  prayerfully  and  trustfully  commit  the  work  they  have  been  called  to  do 
to  the  care  of  their  Lord  and  IMaster. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  justice  to  the  writers  of  the  historical  sketches  from  which  the  above  history 
has  been  compiled,  I ought  to  state  that  in  most  places  where  the  quotation  marks 
have  been  retained,  the  originals  have  been  more  or  less  abridged  or  their  phrase- 
ology altered,  so  as  to  harmonize,  in  at  least  some  measure,  each  part  with  the  rest. 
Sometimes  these  changes  have  been  so  insignificant  that  the  said  marks  might  have 
been  retained  where  they  liave  been  dropped,  and  in  other  pas.sages  they  should  have 
been  dropped  where  they  have  been  retained.  A number  of  long  passages  originally 
written  in  the  fir»t  person  have  been  changed  .so  as  to  read  now  in  the  Ihinl.  The 
most  delicate  part  of  the  work,  however,  consisted  in  the  making  of  a fair  selection 
from  the  abundant  materials  at  hand,  and  the  most  laborious,  in  arranging  and 
chronologizing  matter  composed  on  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  different  principles  of 
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division.  It  cannot  be  but  that  errors  have  crept  in  unawares, — errors  of  omission 
and  commission,  which,  though  perhaps  not  seriously  afiecting  the  drift  of  the  wliole, 
ought  to  be  corrected  if  ever  the  opportunity  ofiers.  I iiou'd  llitrefore  especially  i-equest 
all  members  of  missions  to  point  out  to  me  such  errors,  that  they  may  be  put  on  file  for 
future  use. 

Frequently  I had  occasion  to  regret  the  paucity  of  .Japanese  names  in  some  of 
the  sketches.  "Whenever  practicable  I have  remedied  the  defect,  not  seldom  having 
to  make  special  inquiries  for  the  purpose.  Some  Japanese  critic  may  say  that  this, 
in  many  of  its  parts,  is  a history  of  missionaries  rather  than  of  missions.  I would  ask 
in  reply : without  the  missionaries,  where  would  the  missions  and  their  work 
appear?  Of  this  I am  sure,  that  in  the  history  of  the  next  missionary  period, 
Ja23anese  will  greatly  outnumber  foreign  names. 

My  late  experience  induces  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a serviceable  measure 
if  each  mission  charged  one  of  its  member’s  (^rerliaiJs  its  secretai'y)  with  keeiring,  year 
by  year,  a succinct  but  complete  record  of  such  matter’s  as  would  presumably  go  to 
form  ^Jroper  material  for  the  next  period  of  the  Japan  missions. 

On  a irerusal  of  this  history,  it  mar’  be  asked  : All  this  is  well  enough  ; but  are 
there  no  strings  that  have  been  left  untouched  for  fear  of  evoking  some  discordant 
rrotes  ? Have  there  been  no  disturbing  elemerrts  at  all,  no  collisions  of  interest,  no- 
faults  committed,  no  failures  rrret  with,  rro  unprofitable  outlays  or  ill-advised  appoint- 
ments made,  no  disappointmerrts  ? — It  must  be  acknowledged  that  doubtless  some 
arrd  several  of  these  have  irot  been  altogether  wanting;  but,  oir  the  other  hatrd,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  human  pursuit  is  entirely  free  from  such  or  similar 
infelicities.  Xor  can  it  be  exijected — perhaps  no  more  than  that  water  should  rise 
above  its  source — that  missionaries,  individually  or  collectively,  should  be  vastly  suireri- 
or  and  wiser  and  better  than  their  constituencies,  the  home  churches  who  joroduce  and 
commission  them.  On  the  whole,  discrepancies  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  been  few 
and  exceptional,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  at  no  time  during  the  later  jreriod 
of  the  work  of  missions  in  Japan  has  there  been  a better  understanding  or  greater 
liarmony  or  more  willing  cooperation  among  the  difierent  missionary  bodies  in  this 
field  than  at  the  present.  Such  a state  of  things  is  highly  desirable,  since  it  makes 
itself  most  favorably  felt  in  the  carrying  on  and  the  progress  of  the  work.  There 
is,  however,  room  for  further  advances  in  this  direction.  May  they  soon  be  made  ! 

There  is  yet  one  point,  which  I approach  with  some  hesitancy,  but  cannot  leave 
quite  untouched.  Disparagers  of  all  missionary  enterprise  are  sometimes  heard  to 
maintain,  that  the  returns  of  this  work  do  not  justify  the  outlay ; that  the  home- 
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cliui'clies  expend  far  too  much  money  on  the  convei-sion  of  a few  heathen  ; tliat  one 
convert  costs  them  a little  fortune ; etc. — Now  from  a careful  calculation  it  appears 
tliat  all  the  missionary  work  hitherto  done  by  Protestants  in  Japan,  from  1859  up  to 
the  end  of  1882,  amounts  to  the  work  of  one  married  missionary  during  671  consecu- 
tive years;  plus  the  work  of  single  male  missionary  during  116  years ; pliis  the 
work  of  one  single  female  missionary  during  328  yearn.  Allowing  $2250  a year  for  the 
supiport  and  other  expenses  of  one  married  missionary,  and  $1100  a year  for  those  of 
one  single  male  or  female  missionary,  we  arrive  at  a sum  total  of  (1.509.750 -(-127.600 
-f  360.800)  $1,998,150  expended  for  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan, — say  $2,000,000 
or  £400,000.  The  Japanese  Christians  up  to  the  same  date  numbering  5000,  we  find 
an  average  expenditure — it  is  said  without  disrespect — of  $400  on  each  individual 
convert.  Now  this  is  not  a fabulous  sum;  and  what  is  it,  when  measured  by  the 
standard  the  Saviour  himself  has  set  us  ? Even  assuming,  within  reasonable  limits, 
a higher  ratio  for  the  annual  support  of  missionaries,  the  result  per  individual  convert 
will  not  be  greatly  enhanced  and  by  no  fair  estimate  can  be  made  to  amount  to  a small 
fortune.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  of  course,  the  result  was  not  so  favorable. 
Up  to  1864,  when  but  one  convert  had  been  baptized,  about  $60,000  had  according 
to  the  same  method,  been  expended  in  the  work.  Up  to  1872,  when  there  were  but 
10  Japanese  Christians,  $180,000  had  been  expended.  Prom  this  it  appears  that  in 
1864  one  Japanese  Christian  came  to  stand  the  home  churches  in  $60,000  ; in  1872,  in 
$18,000 ; and  in  1882,  in  $400.*  Here  we  have  two  parallel  series  competing  with 
each  other  in  sucli  a manner  as  to  make  for  cheapness  of  production.  Thus  the  cost 
of  a convert — I mean  no  disrespect  to  any  one — will  decrease  with  the  growth  of 
the  work,  until  eventually  the  glorious  day  will  come  when  the  consumers  will  in 
their  turn  become  producers,  and  will  transmit  the  light  and  the  blessings  that  have 
come  to  them  from  abroad,  still  onward  towards  the  setting  sun  to  illuminate  the 
gross  darkness  which  still  covers  the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  Will  the  home  churches 
then  regret  the  outlay  ? 

The  statistical  tables  have  been  supplied  from  various  sources.  The  table  of  the- 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  one  of  the  leading  membei’s  of 
the  Tokyo  station,  and  hence  may  be  considez'ed  official.  The  Greek  Mission’s  tables 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Rev.  Pere  Nicolai.  These  tables  are  prepared 
annually  by  the  native  Greek  Christians  themselves.  The  table  of  the  Protestant 

* “ The  first  steel  rail  rolled  in  Amer;'c>i  wsis  rolled  at  the  North  Chicago  Rollin"  Mill  Company’s - 
works  on  May  Soth,  186.r.  It  cost  those  who  made  it  over  $500,000  m experiments  and  outlay 
To-day  steel  rails  are  quoted  at  $40  and  even  loss  per  ton.” 
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Missions  was  prepared  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  Japan  Brancli  of  tlic  Evan- 
^'elieal  Alliance.  For  the  table  of  the  arrival  and  witlidrawal  of  missionaries,  I am 
responsible. 

It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  ray  obligations  to  the  Publication  Committee 
of  the  0.saka  Conference’s  Proceedings,  for  its  indulgence  in  allowing  me  considerably 
to  exceed  my  allotted  limit  of  space;  to  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Miller  for  assisting  me  in 
reading  nearly  all  of  the  lirst  proofs  and  for  supplying  much  valuable  matter  under 
the  heads  of  the  Am.  Pred).  and  Am.  Refd.  Missions  ; and  to  Mrs.  Verbeck  for  having, 
Irom  her  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  matters  of  detail  relating  especially  to  the 
earlier  period,  supplied  many  data  of  which  full  record  was  wanting. 


ADDENDUM. 

“ The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Japan  took  place 
at  2.S0  p.m.  on  Jan.  10th,  1884,  in  the  Union  Church,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  There  was  a 
large  representation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  members,  and  a few  native  gentlemen 
present.  The  President,  Eev.  H.  AVaddell,  called  the  Alliance  to  order  by  a fervent 
prayer  for  the  purity  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
and  all  the  world.  This  was  followed  by  a Hymn  and  the  President’s  address.  The 
latter  was  based  upon  a review  of  the  statistics  of  the  advance  of  Chidstian  work 
during  the  past  year  in  Japan.  These  statistics,  he  said,  though  incomplete,  were  such 
as  might  well  fill  all  hearts  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  encouragement  to  wait  more 
earnestlv  upon  God,  in  the  time  to  come.  The  statistics  given  were  as  follow : — In 
1 859,  number  of  converts,  0;  1876  (17  years  later),  1,004;  1879,2,965;  1882,4,987; 
1883,0,698.  Amount  of  contributions,  1859,  0 ; 1879,  l«?i  3,189  ; 1882,  12,344; 

1883,  Yen  16,166.  In  1859,  copies  of  Scriptures,  or  parts,  0;  1876,  21,000;  1883, 
57, -593  ; of  Bibles  or  Testaments,  20,368.  1859,  religious  books  and  tracts,  0 ; 1876, 

volumes,  6,000  ; 1883,  in  Yokohama,  American  Tract  Society,  37,357  ; London  Tract 
Society,’ 80,450  ; Christian  and  various,  31,620;  total,  149,427.  Two  weekly  papers, 
circulation,  2,000  ; two  monthly  papers,  circulation,  2,700.”  (Japan  Mail.) 
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SIONARIES. 

MTTHDRAWAL  OF  MIS- 
SIONARIES. a 

Mar- 

Single 

1 Single 

1 Mar- 

Single 

Single 

In  the 

ried. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 ried. 

Female. 

Male. 

Xuliti 

1 

Field. 

1859... 

4 

<> 

6 

6 

1860... 

1 

• •f 

1 

i 

1 

2 

5 

1861... 

1 

1 

6 b 

1862... 

... 

6 

1863... 

1 

i 

t 

1864... 

... 

... 

7 

JS6o... 

1 

1866... 

... 

i 

1867... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

1868... 

i 

i 

«•« 

• •• 

8. 

1869... 

4 

i 

0 

13 

1870... 

i 

i 

12 

1871... 

4 

o 

o 

i 

8 

20 

1872... 

5 

2 

1 

8 

28 

1873... 

16 

7 

6 

29 

2 

2 

55 

1874... 

10 

5 

2 

17 

1 

2 

3 

6 

66 

1875... 

6 

7 

1 

14 

3 

3 

1 

7 

73 

1876... 

7 

8 

2 

17  ■ 

2 

1 

3 

87 

1877... 

11 

9 

20 

3 

2 

3 

8 

99 

1878... 

8 

9 

2 

19 

1 

2 

3 

115o 

1879... 

5 

5 

2 

12  1 

2 

7 

i 

10 

117 

1880... 

9 

i 

1 

17 

3 

7 

2 

12 

122 

1881... 

5 

10 

1 

16 

2 

2 

4 

134c 

1882... 

7 

9 

1 

17 

4 

7 

2 

13 

138® 

104 

82 

23 

209  i 

25 

33 

13 

71 

1.38 

a The  minibers  under  this  head  include  those  who  by  death  or  otherwise,  were 
actually  lost  to  their  respective  missions  in  the  years  opposite  which  they  stand,  as 
well  as  those  who  simply  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  e.g.,  from  the  single  to  the 
married,  or  from  one  mission  to  another.  So  likewise,  though  with  some  differences, 
with  the  numbei-s  under  the  head  of  the  arrival  of  missionaries.  IVIany  of  the  ariivals 
and  withdrawals  noted  in  this  table,  therefore,  do  not  involve  any  travelling  e.xpen- 
diture. 

bDr.  E.  Schmidt’s  arrival,  April  1860,  and  departure,  Nov.  1861,  were  inadver- 
tently omitted  ; but  the  omission  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  result. 

c The  slight  discrepancy  between  these  numbers  (and  jierhaps  some  others)  and 
the  corresponding  numbers  published  in  the  tables  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
missionary  statistics  under  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  is  probably  due,  if  not  to  de- 
fective reporting,  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  tables  are  usually  preiJared  up  to  some 
other  term  than  the  end  of  the  year. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GREEK  MISSION  IN  JAPAN. 


Up  to  July, 
1882.  ■ 

Up  to  July, 
1883. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Vrip-Sts  

1 3>i 

14b 

1 

Foreign  Teachers  

2 

Unordained  Evangelists  

'I3C 

1064 

13 

J^el  levers  

7,61 1 

8 863 

1,252 

llaptized  during  the  year ;.. 

1,255 

1,391 

136 

Scholars  i 

422 

395 

27 

Christian  Marriages  during  the  vear... 

25 

26 

1 

Christians  deceased  during  the  year  ... 

177 

1.30 

38 

Oi'^^anized  Churches  

131 

148  • 

17 

Church  Edifices 

90 

110 

20 

Preaching  Places  

277 

•-’81 

4 

Fixed  Contributions  (in  Yen) 

142.19 

148.69 

6..50 

School  Contributions 

130  96 

98.12 

32.84 

Church  Contributions  

7,809.77 

4,373.39 

3,436.38 

a 4 foreign  and  9 native, 
b .3  foreign  and  11  native. 

c 26  of  the  lir.st,  48  of  the  .second,  19  of  the  third  grade, 
a 23  of  the  first,  57  of  the  second,  26  of  the  third  grade. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  iSIISSION  IN  JAPAN- 


1881. 

1882. 

South- 

ern 

Vicarkd. 

North- 

ern 

Vicarkd. 

Total. 

South- 

ern. 

T7cariat, 

North- 
ern Total. 
Vicariai. 

.Tapanese  Catholic  Population 

22,086' 

25,6.33 

4,094-  

Bapli.sms  duriup*  t.lie  vear 

2,036 

659 

2,695 

971  

f Paf?an  adult, 

.842 

.383 

1,225 

649  

Viz  -j  Children  of  Pagans  

195 

548 

251  

( Children  ot  Christians  ... 

841 

81 

922 

...... 

71  

Converted  Protestants  & Greeks  ... 

1 

2 

O 

8 

2 

1 

1 

21 

22 

43 

23  

Churches  or  Chapels 

59 

21 

80 

Seminaries  

1 

3 

1 

Students  in  i.hese  ...  

60 

11 

71 

12  

Catecliists  

162 

40 

2^ 

.•16  

S('.hools  a.nd  Orphanacrps  

44 

30 

74 

29  

Scliolars  in  these  

1,717! 

1 

1,203 

2,920 

1 079  

Kindly  furnished  by  tlie  Abbe  Paulin  Vigroux.  Pixt-Vicar  Aposl. 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMEETS  TO  THE  GENEKAL 
HISTORIC  REVIEW,— Second  Paper,  pp.  101—116. 

I.  NIPPON  SEI  KO  KWAI. 

(Episcopalian  Group) 

The  Vex.  Archd.  A.  C.  Shaw. 

An  account  of  the  mission  included  in  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  for  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  General  Conference  of  1883  will,  in  its  main  features, 
be  a history  of  the  development  of  the  episcopate  and  the  organization  under  synodi- 
cal action  of  the  communion  during  that  interval.  At  the  date  of  the  Conference  the 
only  portion  of  the  three  missions,  representing  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England 
and  America,  under  direct  Episcopal  control  was  the  mission  of  the  American  Church 
— then,  and  for  many  years  previously,  presided  over  by  the  Eight  Reverend  Bisliop 
Williams.  The  missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  consisting  of  the  S.  P.  G.  situated 
in  Tokyo  and  Kobe ; and  of  the  C.  ]\I.  S.  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  were  nominally  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Bunion  of  Victoria,  resident  in  Hong-Kong.  In  contrast 
with  this  there  are  at  the  present  date  six  Bishops,  exercising  diocesan  authority  in 
the  field,  while  Bishop  Williams  himself,  after  an  Episcopate  extending  over  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  having  resigned  his  jurisdiction,  still  continues  his  labors 
as  an  honorary  missionary  of  the  American  Church. 

In  1883,  the  very  year  of  the  Conference,  the  two  English  Societies  had  ari-anged 
to  provide  the  stipend  of  a bishop  for  Japan  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Poole,  nominatecl 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  consecrated  on  October  the  18th,  as  the  tirst 
bishop  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Japan.  His  Episcopate  was  of 
very  brief  duration.  In  little  more  than  a year  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave 
Japan  and  resign  a work  of  great  promise.  He  was  called  to  his  rest  in  July  of  the 
following  year,  1885.  Bishop  Poole  was  succeeded  in  1S86  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
Bickersteth,  whose  consecration  took  place  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  on  Feb.  2nd 
1886.  The  new  bishop  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Henry  Bickemteth,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  the  well  known  writer  and  poet.  He  had  already  had  as  founder  and  head 
■of  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi,  some  years’  experience  of  mission  work  and  its 
problems.  Together  with  this  experience,  he  brought  to  his  new  field  of  labour  great 
powers  of  organization  and  of  industry.  The  bishop  landed  in  Japan  on  April  the 
18th  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  mental  activit}'  that,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Williams,  he  should  have  called  together  a Conference  of  missionaries  at  Tok}'!)  in  the 
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Ibllowing  month.  The  Conference  met  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  chief  business  of  tlie 
Conference  was  to  take  into  consideration  a resolution  passed  at  a C.  M.  S.  Con- 
ference lield  in  Osaka  on  the  old  of  the  month,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to 
weld  together  into  one  body  the  various  scattered  congregations  of  our  respective  mis- 
sions.” In  accordance  with  this  resolution  it  was  decided  to  call  together,  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  a general  conference  of  delegates  from  the  three  missions.  In  the  mean 
while  the  two  bishops  prepared  the  draft  of  a constitution  and  of  canons  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  coming  conference.  This  conference  presided  over  by  Bishop  WilUaJiis. 
was  opened  in  Tokyo  on  July  the  8th.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  and  canons  was 
amended  and  adopted,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  bishops  should  summon  a First 
Synod  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  of  the  English  and  American  Missions  to  he  held 
in  Osaka  on  February  the  Sth  1887.  At  this  First  General  Synod  Bishop  Williams, 
as  senior  bishop,  presided.  The  Synod,  in  addition  to  the  bishops,  composed  all  or- 
dained missionaries,  whether  foreign  or  Japanese,  belonging  to  the  three  missions, 
together  with  a certain  number  of  lay  delegates,  elected,  according  to  a proportional 
principle,  by  the  various  congiegations  in  the  missions.  At  this  S3'nod  the  Japanese 
Church,  in  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and  America  was 
organized  and  its  constitution  and  canons  agreed  upon.  Of  the  constitution  the  chief 
articles  are  as  follows  : 

Article  I.  The  Church  shall  be  called  the  rS^ij^pon  Sei  K5  Kwai. 

Article  II.  This  Church  doth  accept  and  believe  all  the  canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  as  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  dotli  profess  the  faith  as  summed  up  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  that  commonly  called  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

Aiiide  III.  This  Church  will  administer  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  and  dis- 
cipline of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  will  maintain  inviolate  the  three 
orders  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  in  the  sacred  miuistr}’. 

Other  articles  of  the  constitution  deal  with  the  times  of  meeting,  the  composi- 
tion, the  methods  of  voting  and  the  powers  of  the  Svnod,  while  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  constitution  can  he  amended  only  after  a notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  has  been  given  in  a previous  regular  Svnod  and  the  amendment  shall 
have  been  duly  carried  b}'  a majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  members. 

The  canons  deal  chief! with  the  admission  of  candidates  for  hoh'  ordei-s  and 
their  training,  and  ordination;  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church;  with  diocesan 
councils;  with  the  organization  of  the  Missionarv  Societv,  and  with  the  question  of 
man  iage  and  divorce. 
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TJie  canons  have  been  amended  and  such  (jnestious  as  the  delimitation  of  dioceses 
settled  by  General  Synods  held  in  the  years  1889-91-93-94-96  and  -99. 

The  Prayer  Book.  The  importance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  Com- 
munion, botli  as  a standard  of  doctrine,  and  as  a rule  of  devotional  life,  justify  in  this 
record,  a few  words  as  to  the  history  if  its  translation  and  revision,  and  its  final 
adoption  as  the  service  book  of  tlie  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  The  first  draft  translation 
of  the  earlier  services  was  made  by  Bishop  ’Williams  previous  to  1872.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  1873  a revision  of  the  translation 
of  these  services  was  begun  by  a Committee,  consisting  with  Bishop  Williams  as 
Chairman,  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Sliaw  of  the  S.  P.  G.  and  Mr.  Piper  of  the  C.  M.  S. 
At  a first  conference  of  the  members  of  tlie  missions  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  two  English  Societies  held  in  1878  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Tsukiji  under  the  pi-esidency  of  Bishop  Burdon  of  Ilong  Kong,  a printed  copy  of  the 
service  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany,  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Shaw  who  had  carried  it  tlirough  the  press.  The  principle  of  a 
common  book  for  the  members  of  the  two  Churches  was  accepted  by  the  Conference, 
and  this  action  had  undoubtedly  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  eventually  bringing 
about  tlie  union  of  these  various  missions  in  tlie  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  The  first 
translation  and  revision  of  the  whole  book  was  carried  through  b}^  a Committee  ap- 
pointed under  Synodical  Author!  y,  and  its  use  made  compulsory  on  the  whole 
Church’ from  January  1st,  1896.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  this  book  that  it  excels 
in  some  respects  that  in  use  by  any  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

hwrease  of  (he  Episcopate.  A direct  result  of  the  organization  of  the  missions  of 
the  English  and  American  Churches  in  one  body  was  the  rajiid  increase  of  the 
episcopate.  In  1889  the  Eight  Eeverend  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  nomen  venerabile 
in  the  history  of  missions  in  Japan,  resigned  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  as  bishop  of 
Yedo  or  Tokyo.  After  an  interregnum,  extending  from  various  causes  until  1893, 
during  a portion  of  which  time  however  Bishop  Hare  of  South  Dakota  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Mission,  the  Reverend  John  McKim,  who  h:id  already 
for  ten  years  been  engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  city  of  Osaka,  was  consecrated  in 
New  York  on  June  the  14th  as  Bishop  ’Williams’  successor.  On  March  the  14th,  1894 
the  Eeverend  Henry  Evington,  a missionary  of  20  years  standing  in  the  Osaka 
district  was  consecrated  in  London  as  the  first  bishop  of  Kyushu.  On  November 
the  29th,  1896  the  Reverend  P.  K.  Fyson  who  also  had  been  a missionary  of  the  C.  M. 
S.  in  the  Tokyo  district  since  1874  was  consecrated  in  London  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Hokkaido.  In  the  same  year  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Awdry,  holding  at  the 
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time  the  appointment  of  suffragan  bishop  of  Southampton  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
was  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  the  first  bishop  of  Osaka,  These 
appointments  were  all  made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  Church  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Bishop  Bickersteth.  The  remaining  diocese  of  Kyoto,  the  boundaries  of 
wliich  liad  been  delimited  by  resolution  of  the  Synod  of  1849,  remained  vacant 
until  the  beginning  of  1900,  when  the  Reverend  S.  C.  Partridge  wlio  had  been  for 
some  years  a missionary  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  China,  was  consecrated 
on  the  25th  of  January  in  the  Catliedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Tsukiji  as  the  first 
bishop  of  this  diocese.  This  consecration  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  fir-st  instance  of 
the  consecration  in  Japan,  of  a bishop  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  This  appoint- 
ment completes  the  history  of  the  growth  and  organkation  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko 
Kwai  up  to  the  present  time.  The  only  changes  that  have  since  taken  place  are  those 
necessitated  by  the  death  on  August  the  5th,  189V  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Bickersteth,  to  w’hose  distinguished  ability  and  power  of  organization  this  communion 
owes  so  much.  In  consequence  of  this  death  Bishop  Awdry  was  translated  from 
Osaka  to  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Tokyo,  and  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Foss  for  26  years 
S.  P.  G.  Missionary  in  Kobe  was  consecrated  on  Feb.  3rd,  1899  to  the  bishoprick  of 
O.saka. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  growth  of  the  native  Church  has  kept  pace  with  its 
growing  organization  and  the  development  of  the  episcopate  and  it  may  be  roughly 
calculated  that  the  number  of  Christians  w'as  doubled  in  every  five  years  since  1883. 
In  that  year  the  number  stood  at  a little  over  700,  five  years  later  it  was  1500.  In 
1893  the  membership  had  risen  to  4,000,  and  in  1899  the  numbers  given  in  the  return 
are  8,700.  At  the  present  date  tlie  number  of  Christians  is  something  over  10,000. 
The  contributions  from  native  sources  have  increased  in  the  same  period  in  a slightly 
higher!  proportion,  standing  at  yen  700  in  1883  and  at  10,680  for  the  year  1899. 


S}'nopsis  of  Statistics  for  the  Years  1883  & 1901. 


18S3. 

1901. 

Ordained  Workers 

Foreign 

17. 

59. 

Japanese 

1. 

45. 

Lay  Workers 

Foreign 

4. 

14. 

Japanese 

25. 

155. 
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Women  IVorkei-s 

Foreign 

9. 

75. 

Jajianese 

67. 

Number  of  Christians 

761. 

10,000 

Stations  Occupied 

38. 

219. 

Contributions 

Y 708.00 

Y 10,680.00 

Schools 

Day 

3. 

33. 

Boarding 

4. 

13. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Schools 

324. 

2138. 

Sunday  Scliools 

12. 

152. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Sunday  Schools 

5420. 

'W'itli  reference  lo  tlie  liistory  of  the  separate  ilissions  during  tiie  period  we 
liave  been  considering,  we  may  notice  especially  the  growth  in  strengtli  and  general 
equipment  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  Since  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishop  McKim  in  1893  mission  work  has  been  greatly  extended  in  the 
northern  portion  of  tlie  main  island  while  the  school  work  in  connection  with  this 
iilission  has  shown  i-emarkable  progress,  the  number  of  students  attending  the  S.  I’aul’s 
and  >S.  Mai'garct’s  iSehools  in  Tokyo  does  not  fall  far  short  of  1000  pupils.  In  the  new 
diocese  of  Kyoto  the  latest  available  returns  puts  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  scliools 
at  over  600.  . 

The  work  in  the  diocese  of  S.  Tokyo  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  estaldish- 
ment  of  two  separate  missions  fi’om  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada.  In  tlie 
}'ear  1888  tlie  first  missionary  of  that  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson  arrived  in 
Japan  and  opened  work  in  the  south  western  portion  of  the  diocese  with  Xagoya 
as  the  centre.  This  Mission  has  since  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  C.  M.  S.  and 
■works  under  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

In  the  following  year  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Waller  was  sent  from  Canada  as  a 
direct  representative  of  and  wholly  maintained  by  the  Canada  Church.  This 
IMission  has  Shinshu  and  part  of  Echigo  as  its  field  of  work,  the  two  chief  centres 
being  Nagano  and  Matsumoto. 

In  Tokyo  itself  Bishop  Bickersteth  was  enabled,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
Episcopate  to  establish  the  community  missions  of  S.  Andrews  and  S.  Hildas.  The 
former  carries  on  general  mission  work  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  S.  P.  G., 
while  the  latter  is  engaged  in  educational  work,  both  ordinary  and  technical, 
in  the  training  of  Bible  Women,  and  in  general  missionary  labour. 
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In  Osaka  diocese  educational  work  is  carried  on  with  much  vigour  both  Isv  S.  P. 
G.  and  C.  M.  S.  Missions.  A girl’s  school  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  Bishop 
Poole,  and  in  the  past  year  a memorial  hall  for  purposes  of  evangelistic  work  has 
been  erected  in  memory  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Warren  who  passed  to  his  rest  in 
1898  and  who  had  for  a quarter  of  a century  been  a devoted  and  able  worker  of  the 
C.  M.  S. 

In  the  Hokkaido  diocese  the  work  among  the  Ainu,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Japan,  inaugurated  and  chiefly  carried  on  by  tlie  Eevereud  J.  Batclielor,  is,  on  ac- 
count of  its  success,  worthy  of  notice.  The  Japan  INIissionary  Society,  founded 
under  resolution  of  the  Synod,  undertook  work  in  r(jrmosa,  soon  after  that  island 
came  under  Japanese  jurisdiction.  A priest  of  the  Church  has  been  for  some  years 
maintained  there  by  the  contributions  of  native  Christians.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Osaka.  A catechi-t  is  also  supported  by  the  S.  P.  G.  in  the 
Ogasawara  or  Bonin  Islands.  He  ministers  to  an  English  speaking  but  very  mixed 
race.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  in  recent  years  a great  improvement  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  islanders  is  to  be  noted. 


JI. 


NIHON  KIRISUTO  KYOKWAI 
(Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Group.) 

Rev.  William  Imbrie,  D.D.* 

Tiie  missions  of  the  six  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Cliurches  represented  in 
Japan,  together  with  that  of  the  Union  Missionary  Society,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  Council  of  Missions  Cooperating  with  the  Churcli  of  Christ  in  Japan.  The 
Council  meets  annually  for  consultation  and  action  regarding  matters  of  common 
interest,  publishes  an  Annual  Report,  and  including  the  wives  of  its  members  has 
now  upon  its  roll  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  names.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
with  which  the  Council  cooperates,  and  to  the  establishment  of  which  its  energies  are 
directed,  belongs  to  the  Alliance  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the  Churches  that  united  to  form  it  was  histori- 
cally the  first  Protestant  Church  in  Japan  and  from  the  beginning  bore  the  title. 
Church  of  Christ. 

Memorable  among  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Council  and  the  Church  with 
which  it  coopeiates,  occurring  since  the  General  Conference  of  Missionaries  in  1883, 
was  the  painstaking  attempt  to  form  an  organic  union  with  the  Congregational 
Chui'ches.t  INIuch  was  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a union,  e.specially  when  regard 
was  had  to  the  future  ; and  many  circumstances  conspired  to  make  it  seem  possible  ,of 
achievement.  In  the  end  the  endeavor  failed,  but  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
It  was  in  various  wa3’s  an  education  to  the  Church  ; it  showed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  denial  that  the  majority  of  the  missionaries — Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  Congre- 
gational— were  in  S3'mpathy  • with  such  a movement ; and  it  may  be  that  b3'  it 
seeds  were  sown  that  shall  yet  spring  up,  and  in  God’s  own  time  and  way  yield 
something  better  than  was  then  hoped  for. 

* The  time  limit  tforty  minutes)  of  the  paper  by  Dr,  Thompson  on  The  Progress  of  tlie  Work, 
which  appears  in  the  Proceedings,  rendered  anything  more  than  an  outline  impossible  ; and  notliing- 
more  can  here  be  attempted  than  the  insertion  of  certain  details  connected  with  matters  already 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  with  the  addition  of  a limited  amount  of  new  material.  In  order  to  the 
insertion  of  details,  to  some  extent  it  has  been  necessary  to  repeat  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Thompson. 

1 For  a fuller  account,  see  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Courc'l.  Tokyo  : 18W). 
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Another  event  wliose  importance  in  the  history  of  tlie  Council  and  the  Church 
makes  it  wortliy  of  special  mention  was  the  adoption  by  the  Synod,  in  Dec.  1890,  of 
the  present  Confession  of  Faith,  Constitution  .and  Canons  of  the  Church.*  The 
standards  of  doctrine  adopted  when  the  Church  was  first  formed  were  the  West- 
minister Confession  and  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  But  from  the  beginning  there  were  many,  especially 
among  the  Japanese,  who  felt  that  these  did  not  constitute  a Confession  of  Faith 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church.  From  time  to  time  the  question  of  a 
simple  creed  grew  until  many  were  in  favor  of  adoi)ting  the  Apostles  Creed  alone. 

Briefly  stated  the  argument  was  tliis:  There  is  a wide-spread  conviction  that 
the  Confessions  of  Faith  prepared  for  the  needs  of  the  Cliurches  of  Europe  in  the 
seventeeth  century  are  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Churches  throughout  the 
world  today.  The  question  of  creed  revision  is  therefore  in  the  mind  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  England  and  America.  But  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  not  only  shares  the  need  of  revision  common  to  Churches  in  Chris- 
tendom ; it  requires  a creed  directly  suited  to  its  own  environment.  Such  a creed 
should  be  brief  and  simple  ; a Confession  of  Faith  for  pastor  and  people  alike,  rather 
than  a compend  of  systematic  theology.  It  should  also  be  irenic.  The  Church  in 
Japan  is  face  to  face  with  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  agnosticism,  rationalism,  and 
radical  unitarianism.  Its  Confession  should  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ ; but 
it  should  not  be  a mark  of  division  between  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
Church  in  sincerity  and  truth.  The  Apostles  Creed  meets  all  these  conditions.  It  is 
simple  ; it  is  a creed  for  all ; and  it  is  the  Confession  of  the  Universal  Church. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  by  many  who  neveVtheless  favored  the  adoption 
of  a simple  creed  that  there  are  truths  of  transcendent  importance  for  Japan  today 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  Apostles  Creed,  or  if  at  all  only  by  implication.  The 
atonement,  justification,  sanctification  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  inspiration  and  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  are  all  of  them  doct- 
rines to  be  proclaimed  as  well  as  to  be  believed  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
This  fact  was  presented  with  great  clearness  and  urgency  ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  the  Apostles  Creed,  with  the  following  introductory  statement,  was 
adopted  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church: — 

“The  Lord  Jesois  Christ,  whom  we  worship  as  (lod,  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of 
God,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  was  made  man  and  sufl’ered.  He  offered  up  a 

P r a fuller  account,  see  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council.  Tokyo;  1891, 
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perfect  sacrifice  for  sin ; and  all  who  are  one  with  him  by  faith  are  pardoned  and  ac- 
counted righteous ; and  faith  in  him  working  by  love  purifies  the  heart. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
reveals  Jesus  Christ  to  the  soul ; and  without  his 'grace  man  being  dead  in  sin  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  him  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  holy  men  of  old 
were  inspiied  ; and  he  speaking  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
the  supreme  and  infallible  judge  in  all  things  pertaining  unto  faith  and  living. 

From  these  Holy  Scriptures  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ  drew  ^its  Confession  ; 
and  we,  liolding  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  join  in  that  Confession  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving”  (Then  follows  the  Apostles  Creed,* 

The  first  Book  of  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was  substantially 
a translation  of  the  Book  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Experi- 
ence however  had  shown  that  for  various  reasons  it  was  not  perfectly  fitted  to  existing 
conditions.  The  Synod  therefore  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Constitution,  Canons 
and  Appendix.  The  Constitution  contains  only  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Presbyterial  system  ; the  Canons  are  laws  based  upon  these  ijrinciples  ; the  Appendix 
contains  forms  of  procedure,  not  binding  but  added  as  helps  to  orderly  adminis- 
tration. This  distribution  of  matter  was  adopted  as  conducive  to  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, flexibility,  and  a due  distinction  between  things  essential  and  things  expedient. 
With  regard  to  the  outcome  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Thompson  ; 
The  Confession  of  Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons  “have  thus  far  given  general 
■satisfaction  ; they  are  proving  themselves  to  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  ; and 
they  promise  to  be  fruitful  of  further  good  results.” 

In  any  sketch  however  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the  series  of  endeavors 
that  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Board  of  Home  Missions  under  the 
direction  of  the  Synod. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  tlie  progress  of  Christianity  is  more  clear  than  that  in 
the  end  the  evangelization  and  Christianization  of  a nation  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
Churches  of  the  nation  ; and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  as  early  as  possible 
the  Churches  should  be  led  to  feel  their  responsibility  and  to  undertake  the  work 
seriously  and  systematically.  It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  series  of 
endeavors  now  referred  to  was  begun  ; and  though  the  pathway  trodden  has  had  its 
rough  places,  the  result  now  reached  is  one  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The  time 
♦ The  saoraruents  appear  in  the  Constitution  and  Canons. 
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occupied  in  these  endeavors  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  eacli  of  which  has 
features  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  the  others. 

The  first  period  began  in  1879.  Prior  to  that  time  several  of  the  congregations 
liad  united  in  an  endeavor  to  carry  on  evangelistic  work  ; and  at  the  request  of  the 
Japanese  interested  in  it  the  work  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  then 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Church.  A Board  of  Home  Missions  was 
formed  consisting  of  three  ministers  and  three  elders ; funds  were  contributed  by 
some  of  the  congregations  and  sometliing  was  accompli.shed.  But  the  results  were 
sm.all ; in  spite  of  much  painstaking  the  plan  proved  disappointing  ; and  after  four 
years  of  trial  it  was  given  up. 

The  second  period  may  be  described  as  that  of  mission  control  and  Japanese 
counsel.  At  that  time  the  evangelistic  work  was  almost  wholly  under  the  direction 
of  the  missions.  In  the  early  years  this  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise ; but  as 
time  passed  and  the  number  of  qualified  Japanese  ministers  and  elders  increased,  it 
was  felt  that  their  counsel  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  missions  ; and  more  than 
that,  that  their  participation  in  the  consideration  of  the  direction  of  such  work  would 
lead  to  a deeper  interest  in  it.  It  was  arranged  therefore  that  conferences  should  be 
held.  These  conferences  were  very  pleasant ; but  the  Japanese  had  no  real  responsi- 
bility in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  without  that  stimulus  their  interest  soon 
flagged.  This  attempt  also  may  therefore  be  fairly  described  as  one  fruitless  of  results, 
siving  in  so  far  as  it  led  the  way  to  something  better.  So  small  was  its  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  younger  missionaries  and 
many  of  the  ministers  do  not  know  that  the  plan  was  ever  tried. 

The  third  period,  beginning  in  1886,  may  be  described  as  that  of  financial 
cooperation  and  joint  control.  The  Synod  elected  a Board  composed  in  equal  num- 
bers of  missionaries  and  Japanese  ministers  or  elders  ; and  each  Presbytery  elected  a 
Committee  chosen  on  the  same  principle.  The  powers  of  the  Board  were  virtually 
limited  to  the  collection  of  funds,  and  their  distribution  among  the  several  Presb}'- 
terial  Committees.  The  actual  direction  of  aflairs  was  given  to  the  Committees. 
On  this  basis  it  was  agreed  that  for  every  yen  contributed  by  the  Church  the  Council 
of  Missions  would  contribute  three  yen.  Into  this  plan  both  the  missions  and  the 
Church  entered  cordially  ; and  for  a time  the  plan  succeeded.  The  Chuich  contri- 
buted funds  and  work  was  done.  In  some  cases  much  of  the  evangelistic  work  that 
properly  belonged  to  missions  was  really,  though  not  in  name,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Presbyterial  Commitecs.  But  in  process  of  time  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
plan  began  to  W’ane.  The  chief  argument  against  it,  pressed  with  increasing  urgency 
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ty  the  Japanese,  was  that  it  was  not  effective  ; and  the  ]ffan  advocated  by  them  in- 
stead was  a Board  appointed  by  the  Synod,  whicli  should  carry  on  the  work  directly 
mid  without  the  intervention  of  Presbyterial  Committees.  Among  the  missionaries, 
■some  favored  the  abolition  of  the  Board  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  machinery  but 
with  a continuance  of  the  cooper.ation  in  Presbyterial  Committees.  The  plan  ad- 
vocated by  the  Japanese  was  objected  to  as  characterized  by  an  undue  centralization 
of  power.  This  fundamental  difference  regarding  policy  led  at  last  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan  just  described,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  one  now  in  operation. 

The  fourth  and  present  period,  beginning  in  1894,  may  be  described  as  that  of 
financial  independence  and  synodical  control.  A Board,  consisting  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, is  elected  by  the  Synod  ; care  being  taken  that  all  of  the  Presbyteries  shall  be 
represented.  This  Board  lias  the  general  care  of  the  work ; but  its  direct  manage- 
ment is  entrusted  to  an  Executive  Committee,  whose  members  reside  in  Tokyo  or 
its  vicinity.  A part  of  tlie  income  of  the  Boaid  is  derived  from  the  personal  gifts 
ef  individual  missionaries ; but  only  a small  part.  The  funds  come  almost  wholly 
from  the  Church  ; and  for  the  greater  part  from  congregations  and  preaching  places 
not  receiving  financial  aid  from  the  missions.  Thus  it  is  not  a case  of  robbing  Peter 
and  paying  Paul.  During  the  first  year  (1894-95)  tlie  income  was  yen  562.  .Since 
that  time  it  has  steadily  increased.  It  is  still  a day  of  small  things,  but  not  a day 
to  be  despised.  There  may  yet  be  given  to  this  Board  a place  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  nation  that  does  not  yet  appear. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  thus  far,  though  not  exclusively  so,  has  been  to  select 
congregations  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  self-support,  rather  than  to  open  new 
work.  To  do  this — to  bring  a congregation  of  believers  to  real  and  unqualified  self- 
support,  to  the  point  where  it  pays  a pastor  a living  salary,  maintains  a building 
suited  to  its  needs,  and  carries  on  an  active  work— -is  no  easy  task.  How  difficult  a 
task  those  alone  know  w'ho  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it.  In  the  ojiinion  of 
the  Board,  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  money  is  a great  aid  in  securing  the  end 
in  view.  Such  aid  encourages  the  lelievers  and  helps  them  to  the  point  where  they 
are  willing  and  able  both  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to  assist  others ; and  above 
all,  it  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  instrument  that  is  most  effective  in  bringing 
about  the  result  aimed  at,  viz.  an  efficient  evangelist  or  pastor. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  it,  and  increasingly 
to  commend  it  to  others.  Becently  the  West  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  has  proposed  to  the  Board  to  take  under  its  care  five  or  six 
congregations  which  the  mission  has  been  aiding  ; and  agreeing  fur  five  years  to  pay 
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into  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  to  be  used  at  its  discretion,  the  amount  hitherto' 
given  to  the  congregations  by  the  mission  ; with  the  understanding  also  that  in> 
case  any  of  the  congregations  become  self-supporting  the  grant  to  the  Board  shall' 
not  be  diminished  during  the  five  years,  and  that  if  any  of  the  congregations  be 
dropped  by  the  Board  the  amount  hitherto  given  to  them  by  the  mission  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  grant.  This  of  course  is  in  a sense  financial  cooperation ; but 
in  principle  it  is  quite  difierent  from  the  former  financial  cooperation  and  joint 
control. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  there  are  some  who  regard  the  Board  as  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  endeavor  after  self-support  than  the  missions.  Those  who  iiold  this 
view,  both  missionaries  and  Japanese,  give  the  following  as  their  reasons  in  explana- 
tion: — (1)  The  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Japanese,  with  regard  to  both  the 
places  and  the  Japanese  ministry,  makes  them  better  able  to  select  the  right  man  for 
the  right  place.  (2)  They  can  approach  the  members  of  the  congregations  and  influence- 
them  to  give  as  a foreigner  can  not  do.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  bulk,  of  the  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Boaid  comes  from  the  Japanese  Church  enables  the  Board  to  bring 
a peculiar  pressure  upon  the  congregations  that  it  aids. 

Before  turning  from  this  point  it  ma3'  be  worth  while  to  answer  the  question, 
why  was  not  this  plan  adopted  at  the  outset  ? Reference  to  what  has  already  been 
said  will  show  that  in  its  governing  principle  it  does  not  difter  from  the  first  plan 
attempted.  The  plan  however  at  that  stage  in  the  history  of  the  t'hurch  failed.  In 
fact,  as  the  result  of  that  failure,  it  was  only  after  many  conferences  and  when  the 
subject  bad  been  carefully  considered  at  successive  meetings  of  the  Synod,  that  the 
Church  was  pei-suaded  to  take  the  financial  risk  involved  in  the  plan  of  financial 
cooperation  and  joint  control.  It  was  largely  the  result  of  experience  gained  in  con- 
nection, with  the  plan  of  cooperation  that  emboldened  the  Synod  to  take  once  more 
the  position  of  financial  independence.  The  present  plan  is  thus  historicallv  an 
evolution  not  a creation. 

The  Synod  now  comprises  five  Presbyteries;  with  71  churches  (wholly  self-snp- 
jiorting,  22  ; partially  so,  49),  109  unorganized  companies  of  believers  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Presbyteries,  81  minister's,  109  lay-preachei-s,  245  eldei-s,  and  10,798  communicants. 
Iluring  last  year  there  were  added  to  the  Church  on  confession  of  their  faith  700. 
The  number  of  Sundaj'-school  teacher's  is  506;  of  Sundaj'-school  scholars,  5486,  of 
whom  1300  are  adults.  The  contributions  of  the  Church  for  all  purposes  amounted 
to  \'en  26,634,  an  average  of  yen  2.67  per  member. 

There  are  in  the  mernbei'ship  of  the  Church  men  of  position  and  influence  ; brrt 
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as  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  some  but  not  many.  The  majority  are  pUor  in 
this  world ; and  whatever  there  is  of  liberality  is  a flower  that  has  grown  in  the 
field  of  poverty.  ISTot  such  poverty  as  is  found  in  some  countries ; but  poverty  as- 
compared  with  the  wealth  in  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland  and  America.  If 
there  are  some  who  have  departed,  having  loved  this  present  world,  there  are  those 
also  who  are  faithful  : Pastors  who  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  glory  ; women  who  labor  in  the  gospel  and  whose  names  are  in. 
the  Book  of  Life  ; households  like  the  household  of  Stephanas.  And  so,  if  times 
come  when  one  must  say.  In  this  I praise  jmu  not ; the  other  words  of  the  Ajwstle 
addressed  to  the  same  Church  may  also  be  repeated,  I thank  my  God  always  concern- 
ing you,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  was  given  you  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Council  of  Missions  has  members  residing  in  in  36  places  scattered  over  a 
large  part  of  the  empire ; and  around  these  36  stations  there  are  160  outstations  in 
which  work  is  done.  It  is  however  the  purpose  of  the  Council — a purpose  which  it 
is  pressing  upon  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  which  it  represents — to  occupy  a 
number  of  additional  places  of  importance,  in  most  of  which  there  are  no  missionaries 
of  any  Church  residing. 

In  connection  with  the  direct  evangelistic  work  carried  on  by  the  missions  of 
the  Council,  there  are  34  Japanese  ministers,  113  lav-preachers  and  others,  and 
upwards  of  60  Bible  women,  who  receive  salaries  from  some  one  of  the  missions.  The 
amount  of  funds  expended  during  the  last  year  for  direct  evangelistic  work  (apart 
from  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries)  for  salaries,  rents,  tra  velling,  et  cetera,  was  some- 
what more  than  yen  37,873.  The  methods  pursued  since  the  last  General  Conference 
have  varied  so  far  as  was  made  necessary  by  the  changing  times  and  circumstances  ; 
but  they  have  not  differed  essentially  from  those  pursued  by  other  missions  in  Japan, 
and  need  not  be  described.  In  passing  however  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that 
the  experience  of  the  Council  teaches  two  lessons : First,  that  methods  which,  in 
some  places,  at  certain  times,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  have  been  crowned 
with  signal  success  ; in  other  places,  at  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
may  meet  with  as  signal  failure.  Secondly,  that  there  is  no  short  and  speedy  path  to 
the  evangelization  of  a nation.  The  Father  hath  set  the  times  and  seasons  within 
his  own  authority. 
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From  the  beginning  the  Council  has  always  stood  for  Christian  education.  To 
take  any  other  position  it  believes  is  to  forget  history  and  to  become  the  partisan  of  a 
one  sided  policy  of  missions.  In  Japan  there  are  special  difficulties  connected  witii 
Christian  education,  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned  ; but  there  are  also  special 
reasons  for  maintaining  it.  To  say  nothing  more,  the  system  of  education  supported 
by  the  government  is  not  only  non-Christian  ; to  a considerable  degree  it  is  in  fact 
anti-Christian.  Therefore  without  Cliristian  schools,  the  children  of  the  Church,  not 
to  mention  others,  are  left  to  the  training  of  teachers  out  of  sympathy  with  Christi- 
anity, and  in  many  cases  ready  to  undermine  all  belief  in  it.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  “ in  a country  where  the  country  does  so  mucli  for  the  secular 
education  of  its  people,  no  mission  is  justified  in  expending  mission  money  upon 
such  education.”  That  is  one  of  tliose  aphorisms  that  are  not  so  axiomatic  as  they 
seem.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  Churches  in  England  and  America  should  do 
the  work  of  the  Japanese  government ; and  to  put  the  matter  in  that  way  is  simply 
to  set  up  a man  of  straw.  It  is,  among  other  reasons,  precisely  because  the  government 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  secular — i.  e.  the  godless — education  of  its  children  and 
youth,  that  Christian  education  is  imperatively  called  for. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Council  what  is  meant  by  Christian  education  is  this : 
That  the  pupils  in  the  schools  shall  receive  as  good  a general  education  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  missions  to  give  ; that  this  general  education  shall  be  accompanied  by 
careful  instruction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity ; and  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  by 
personal  intercourse  and  endeavor  to  establish  the  pupils  in  Christian  character.  To 
this  it  should  be  added,  especially  in  view  of  the  Instruction  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  education  in  1S99,  that  the  Council  is  not  content  to  carry  on  purely 
secular  schools  simply  supplemented  by  personal  individual  elibrts,  or  by  some 
arrangement  separate  from  the  schools  as  schools,  for  bringing  the  pupils  under  the 
infiuence  of  Christianity.  It  holds  firmly  to  the  principle  that  its  schools  .as  such 
shall  be  Christian ; that  they  shall  be  institutions  in  which  as  institutions  Christianity 
shall  be  taught  and  Christ  worshipped.  It  is  ready  to  offer  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Japan  the  wholesome  meat  of  secular  knowledge  ; but  there  must  be  grace  befoie 
■eating.  If  it  can  not  have  schools  on  these  terms  it  will  not  have  them  at  .all. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  there  are  connected  with  the  missions  of  the 
Council  3 boarding-schools  for  boys,  with  322  pupils ; 11  boarding-schools  for  girls, 
with  721  pupils;  and  13  d.ay -.schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with  1159  pupils.  These 
schools  are  of  various  grades,  and  each  has  its  own  history  and  work  ; but  to  set  forth 
the  facts  concerning  them  necessary  to  a clear  imdcrstanding  of  their  character. 
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influence  and  promise,  would  require  a paper  by  itself.*  It  may  however  be  said  in 
passing  that  there  is  a marked  tendency  -amoug  some  the  Higher  Schools  to  become 
more  and  more  schools  with  a Christian  constituancy.  In  the  Meiji  Gakuin  for 
example  about  forty  pei-cent  of  the  pupils  come  from  Christian  families,  or  families 
whose  relatives  are  Christians. 

In  the  Higher  Schools  for  girls  special  pains  are  taken  to  give  the  pupils  such  a 
training  as  will  fit  them  to  become  Christian  teachers  or  Bible  women  ; and  the 
fruits  of  those  labors  are  manifest.  But  tliere  is  a class  of  women  in  early  middle  life, 
who  are  free  from  family  cares,  and  who  through  their  experience  of  the  world  have 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  of  a Bible  woman.  Connected  with  the  Council 
there  are  three  institutions  whose  definite  aim  is  to  take  such  women,  and  by  special 
training  prepare  them  for  their  work.  In  two  of  these  schools  there  are  23  students ; 
the  statistics  of  the  third  are  not  at  hand.  To  tho.se  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  the 
work  of  these  Training  Schools  needs  no  commendation. 

Finally  there  are  the  Theological  Schools,  of  which  there  are  three : The 
Theological  Departments  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  the  Tohoku  Gakuin,  and  Steele 
College.  For  the  present  however  the  last  named  is  discontmued.  The  number  of 
students,  according  to  the  statistics  thus  far  followed,  is  18  ; a number  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  some  years  ago.  In  this  respect  the  experience  of  the 
Council  is  the  one  common  to  all  missions  in  Japan.  Various  causes  have  conspired 
to  produce  this  result : The  number  of  additions  to  the  Church,  e.specially  of  young 
men,  is  not  what  it  once  was.  The  enthusiasm  when  the  general  cry  was,  Christ  for 
Japan  and  Japan  for  Christ,  is  no  longer  present.  The  difficulties  and  trials  of  the 
pastor  and  the  evangelist  are  more  evident.  Then  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
increasing  number  of  openings  for  young  men,'aud  the  new  love  of  wealth  inspired 
by  a nearer  and  clearer  view  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them. 
The  piesent  situation  is  cause  for  thought  but  not  for  despair.  The  demand  for 
trained  workers  is  steadily  increasing  ; and  the  demand  will  tend  to  create  a supply. 
Add  to  this  that  we  are  bidden  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  of  the  three  Theological 
Schools  is  213.t 

* Considerable  though  by  no  means  (full  information  reguarding  the  schools  may  be  found  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Council.  Those  desiring  a more  on  less  complete  account  of  the  admir- 
able work  done  in  the  High  Schools  for  girls  will  find  it  in  a sketch  entitled,  ,Ioshi  Gakuin  : Its. 
founding,  Location,  Ideals,  Work  and  Needs  (Tokyo  : 1900). 

’ t Of  the  143  graduates  of  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  "8  are  now  in  the 
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Apart  from  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries,  the  amounts  expended  annually  by 
the  Council  for  educational  and  evangelistic  wark  are  almost  equal,  viz.  yen  37,873. 
and  yen  39,179.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries, 
which  in  all  missionary  work  is  a very  imj)ortant  item,  tlie  amount  expended  for 
direct  evangelistic  work  is  much  greater  than  that  for  educational.  There  are  only 
11  men  and  32  ladie.s  engaged  in  educational  work.  In  addition  to  which  it  should 
be  said  that  the  educational  work  includes  that  which  is  done  in  the  Training  and 
Theological  Schools;  that  all  the  education  given  is  Christian  education  ; and  that 
many  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  give  time  also  to  direct  evangelistic  work.* 

In  1897  the  Council  began  the  preparation  of  Lesson  Helps  for  use  in  Sunday- 
schools  ; a work  in  which  the  Methodist  Church  also  was  engaged.f  Before  long  both 

service  ot  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  12  in  that  of  other  evangelical  Churches.  Eight  (4  of 
whom  are  included  in  the  "8)  are  teachers  in  Christian  schools.  Eleven  are  teachers  in  government 
or  other  schools.  Eleven  have  died  ; 15  are  in  other  callings  : of  13,  the  Meiji  Gainin  has  no  know- 
ledge. Of  the  33  graduates  of  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Tohoku  Gaiuin,  20  are  pastors  or 
evangelists  ; 3 though  supporting  themselves  by  other  work,  preach  statedly  ; 3 are  teacher's  in  the 
Tohoku  Gakuin  ; 3 are  studying  in  America  with  a view  to  doing  Christian  work  on  their  return  ; 
3 are  teaching  English  in  government  schools]  1 has  given  up  his  faith  and  1 has  died.  Of  the  37 
graduates  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Steele  College,  34  are  still  engaged  in  the  work ; 3 have 
died  ; the  rest  have  retired  from  the  work  of  their  own  accord,  or  have  been  dropped  by  the  missions, 
in  some  cases  because  of  reductions  in  the  grants  of  fund  made  by  the  Boards. 

• The  constant  liability  to  be  misled  by  mission  statistics  suggests  that  a note  regarding  them, 
may  be  called  for  In  tables  of  statistics  even  the  greatest  painstaking  and  the  multiplication  of 
items  do  not  secure  entire  accuracy.  For  their  intelligent  use  the  following  also  must  be  remem- 
bered a.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  with  precision.  For  example  : Two  insti- 
tutions, grouped  together  as  schools,  may  differ  widely  in  their  work  and  requirements,  b.  In 
different  tables,  especially  in  tables  prepared  in  different  mission  fields,  the  same  term  may  be  used 
to  describe  things  that  are  essentially  different.  For  example  : In  one  table,  the  term  self-sup- 
porting church  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  at  home  ; in  another  table,  a group  of  Christians 
may  be  rated  as  a self-supporting  church,  provided  it  receives  no  financial  aid  from  the  mission, 
though  it  has  no  pastor  and  dispenses  with  other  aids  to  Christian  life  that  call  for  Christian 
giving,  c.  Tables  of  statistics  deal  only  with  numbers  ; they  do  not  exhibit  quai/iy,  which  is  ot 
equal  if  not  of  greater  importance,  d.  Plausible  but  misleading  inferences  are  easily  drawn  from 
such  tables  by  one  who  has  not  a full  knowledge  and  clear  understanding  of  other  facts  and 
particularly  of  reasons  which  can  not  be  tabulated.  Of  especial  importance  is  it  that  these 
points  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  mission  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  correct  general  principles  for  its  conduct. 

t For  a fuller  account  of  the  subject  now  referred  to,  see  the  -Annual  Reports  of  the  Council 
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.'bodies  were  conviaced  that  they  might  wisely  unite  and  issue  a series  of  Helps  in 
■common.  A joint-committee  was  therefore  appointed,  and  the  arrangement  was 
found  to  he  so  satisfactory  that  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  proposed  that 
it  be  extended  so  as  to  include  others  also.  The  following  resolutions  were  aecord- 
ingly  adopted  by  the  Council : — 

“ 1.  That  the  Council  seconds  the  action  of  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  favoring  a wider  cooperation  among  the  evangelical  bodies  of  Japan  in 
the  publication  of  Sunday-school  literature. 

2.  That  it  therefore  cordially  approves  of  extending  an  earnest  invitation  to  the 
Missions  of  the  American  Board  and  the  American  Baptist  Union  to  join  with  it 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  work.” 

This  invitation  was  shortly  afterwards  (in  1899)  accepted  by  the  Missions  of  the 
American  Board  and  the  American  Baptist  Union,  as  cordially  as  it  was  given  ; and 
«ince  that  time,  a Sunday-school  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Beginners  Leaflet,  have 
been  issued  by  a joint-committee  representing  the  four  cooperating  bodies.  The 
purpose  of  the  four  bodies  in  preparing  such  literature  Is  expressed  in  the  following 
article  of  the  plan  agreed  upon  : — “It  is  intended  that  these  publications  shall  be 
available  for  ail  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Japan  ; and  they  shall  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  that  purpose.”  Such  cooperation  lessens  the  expenditure  of  mission 
funds ; tends  to  the  production  of  a better  Sunday-school  literature ; induces  a higlier 
order  of  teaching  throughout  all  the  Churches  ; and,  what  is  of  a value  that  can  not  be 
reckoned  in  silver  or  gold,  at  once  proves  and  cherishes  a common  fellowship  in  Christ. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  1883,  the  Council. of  Missions 
Cooperating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan;  in  common  with  others,  has  passed 
through  scenes  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  After  the  first 
years  of  patient  waiting  there  came  a time  when  invitations  to  preach  Christianity  in 
towns  and  villages  were  so  common  that  they  ceased  to  cause  surprise.  It  was  an 
easy  thing  to  gather  an  audience  of  five  hundred  or  more  men  and  women  to  hear 
the  gospel ; a little  preparation  with  public  notice  would  fill  a hall  or  theatre  with  a 
congregation  that  for  four  or  five  hours  would  listen  to  one  speaker  after  another. 
Christianity  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  selfpropagation.  In  every  three  years 
the  membership  of  the  Church  doubled  ; and  churches  were  paying  their  pastors 
such  salaries  that  self-support  seemed  a thing  of  the  near  future.  Then  came  the 
sudden  change  so  well  remembered.  It  was  hard  for  the  older  missionaries  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  situation  with  all  its  accompanying  trials  and 
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(lisap[)i)iutineiits  ; and  _yoiing'  men  wlio  had  heard  tlie  tale  of  wonderful  success,  and 
liad  come  to  Japan  to  have  a part  in  a great  Christian  movement,  found  themselves 
standing  in  the  market  place  with  no  one  to  call  them.  During  the  years  of  progress 
the  que.stion  was  sometimes  asked  regarding  mission  fields  where  things  seemed  to 
be  at  a stand-still,  Can  it  be  that  the  missionaries  are  not  using  the  right  methods? 
and  when  the  years  of  the  reaction  came  the  question  was  .sometimes  asked.  Are  not 
the  troubles  now  present  the  consequence  of  our  own  wrong  methods?  One  expla- 
nation was  superficial  as  the  other.  God  was  in  the  progress  and  God  was  in  the 
reaction. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Japan  is  in  many  ways  wonderfully  like  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  in  Japan  has  seen  the 
new  joy,  the  new  hope,  the  new  enthusiam,  recorded  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  It  has  seen  believers  scattered  abroad  preaching  the  word,  and 
many  with  one  accord  giving  heed  to  the  things  that  were  spoken;  it  has  seen 
churches  established,  as  at  Antioch,  and  Philippi  and  Corinth.  But  there  c.ame  a 
change  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  change  from  the 
condition  when  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church  to  the  condition  of  which  we 
see  the  shadow  in  Paul’s  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ilebrew.s, 
and  in  the  messages  to  the  Churches  in  Asia.  This  is  in  many  respects  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Japan  today. 

The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  the  thing  that  followed.  Little  companies  of 
believers  left  standing  alone  enveloped  in  a thick  cloud  of  heathenism,  and  making 
such  slow  progress  that  for  two  generations  it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  Church.  At  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  any  human  agency 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  help  for  it ; but  it  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  the 
position'of  the  Church  in  Japan  is  in  bright  'contrast  with  that  of  tht  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The  Church  in  Japan 
does  not  standalone;  there  is  a Church  throughout  the  world  that  worships  the 
same  Saviour.  That  Church  has  already  brought  Christianity  to  Japan,  and  it  can 
still  help  the  Church  in  Japan,  to  advance  it ; greatly  help  it  to  do  more  rapidly 
what  will  otherwise  be  done  only  with  wearisome  slowness.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council.  For  this  reason  it  is  asking 
for  reinforcements  of  men  and  for  an  increase  in  funds;  that  by  all  right  and  vise 
means  in  its  power  it  may  helir  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  through  the  next 
stage  in  its  history. 

This  is  also  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Church. 
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Only  recently  a number  of  the  ministers  and  elders  residing  in  Tokyo  and  the 
vicinity,  on  learning  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  to  withdraw  its  mission  from  Japan,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  a letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — “ There  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  in  Japan  is  ended  or  nearly 
ended ; but  we  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the  case.  There  was  a time  when  it 
seemed  that  Japan  might  within  a few  years  become  a Christian  nation.  Those  hopes 
have  faded  away.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Church  of  Christ  must  undertake  the 
toils  of  a long  siege ; and  for  the  successful  performance  of  that  work  it  needs  and 
must  have  the  help  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  other  lands.” 


ni.  THE  BAPTIST  GKOUP. 


Rev.  John  L.  Bearing,  D.D. 

Note,— In  the  following  sketch  the  purpose  h;is  not  been  so  much  to  give  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  native  church  as,  following  the  example  of  Dr,  Verbeok  in  the  pre- 
vious period,  to  record  the  changes  and  advance  in  the  missionary  organization  and  work  accom- 
plished. 

Tlte  history  of  this  mission  from  1883  to  1900  divides  naturally  into  two  parts 
with  1889  as  the  dividing  line.  Up  to  that  time  the  mission  received  comparatively 
few  reenforcements.  The  workers  on  the  field  did  their  best  to  extend  the  wmrk  with 
the  limited  resources  provided,  but  the  Home  Board  was  expending  its  strength  on 
other  fields  and  the  tvorkers  in  Japan  were  little  heeded  till  1889.  During  this  first 
period  of  six  years  but  18  new  workers  were  sent  out.  A review  of  the  field  begin- 
ning with  the  north  W’ould  show  the  following  changes  during  this  time : — Rev.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Carpenter  came  to  i^emuro,  Hokkaido,  in  1880  to  establish  an  independent 
Mission  for  work  among  the  Ainus.  Mr.  Carpenter’s  early  death  on  Feb.  2nd  1887 
left  Mrs.  Carpenter  alone,  but  she  was  soon  joined  by  Rev.  L D.  Carpenter  and  wife 
and  Miss  L.  Ayers.  The  former  were  compelled  by  business  affairs  to  return  to 
America  in  less  than  a year,  and  failing  health  caused  Miss  Ayres  to  return  in  1889. 
]\Ii  s.  Carpenter  having  seen  the  conditions  of  the  field  changed  the  purpo.se  of  the 
mission  to  work  for  the  Japanese,  and  a church  was  organized  of  nine  members  in 
1888. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  main  island  Mr.  Poate  continued  to  make  long  and 
frequent  tours,  visiting  Sendai,  Morioka,  Hachinohei,  Sakata,  Honjo  and  other  points 
in  the  north  and  northwest  on  evangelistic  tours,  but  making  his  head-(juarters  at 
A’okohama,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  living  in  the  interior.  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
Jones  W'ere  located  at  Sendai  in  1884  however,  and  in  1887  Mr.  Poate  moved  to  Mori- 
oka where  by  teaching  in  the  Government  school  he  was  enabled  to  secure  passports 
for  residence.  In  1885  Akita  and  some  other'out-stations  on  the  west  coast  were  given 
over  to  the  Disciples  Mission,  they  having  Missionaries  located  in  Akita,  and  the 
Baptist  work  was  confined  to  the  territory  extending  from  Sendai  north.  In  1888 
hliss  H.  M.  Browne  came  to  Sendai  to  work  among  women  and  children  aud  in  the 
same  year  Miss  N.  E.  Fife  was  located  in  the  same  place.  In  .June  1888  the  coming 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Halsey  for  temporary  residence  left  the  station  well-manned. 
A school  was  organized  with  Mr.  Halsey  as  principal  which  was  the  means  of  secur- 
ing residence  passports  and  also  presented  opportunities  for  religious  effort  but  the 
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■n'orkers  especially  depended  upon  the  ordinary  methods  of  evangelization,  vw., 
preaching  and  personal  work. 

The  next  station  going  south  was  Tokyo,  and  here  Miss  Kidder  who  had 
been  working  alone  was  encouraged  in  1883  by  the  coming  of  Miss  Whitman,  who 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  witli  her  in  the  Sarah  Curtis  home  the  buildings 
of  which  had  but  a little  before  been  erected  at  Suruga  Dai.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
continued  alone  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrington  and  wife  in  1887  very 
soon  after  which  Mr.  Fisher  was  obliged  to  return  home  for  rest  on  account 
of  health.  Not  only  had  Mr.  Fisher  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  evangelistic  work  in 
the  city,  but  occasional  tours  in  the  nortli  resulted  in  tlie  organization  of  a cliurch  in 
Taira  in  1886,  and  in  Mito  in  1887. 

In  June  1887  at  the  request  of  tlie  authorities,  Mr.  Fisher  temporarily  located  in 
Mito  as  teacher  of  English  in  the  High  school  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Clement  in 
the  autumn.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Clement  and  family  while  not  connected  with 
the  Mission  was  a great  blessing  to  the  church  there  as  well  as  of  untold  help  to  re- 
ligious work  in  that  province.  He  continued  there  till  his  return  to  America  in 
1891. 

Mr.  Fisher  also  gave  time  to  teaching  in  the  Seminary  in  YTokohama  during  this, 
period.  Miss  Clagett  came  to  Tokyo  in  1887  to  aid  in  the  Suruga  Dai  school  which 
had  grown  to  large  proportions  and  also  for  evangelistic  work  among  Vi'omen.  Miss 
E.  R.  Church  also  came  temporarily  to  the  school  during  the  absence  in  America  of 
Miss  Kidder  in  June  1889.  On  the  return  of  the  other  teachers  a few  months  later 
she  was  removed  to  Yokohama. 

Changes  during  this  period  in  Yokohama  were  important.  A great  loss  was 
suflered  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  in  188G.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  pushed  the  work  of  publication  and  circulation  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  which 
were  for  the  most  part  published  in  the  Mission  press  located  at  Blufi’67.  By  means 
of  Colporters  and  Bible  readers  over  131,500  copies  were  circulated  in  1885  alone,  a 
large  part  of  which  were  sold.  Dr.  Brown  was  a firm  believer  in  the  ascendency  of 
Kana  and  Bomaji  and  insisted  on  printing  much  of  his  work  in  kana  only  and  he 
also  made  large  use  of  Bomaji,  and  strangely  enough  the  sales  of  the  latter  were  re- 
markably large.  The  Mission  press  was  given  up  in  1887,  however  as  it  was  found 
that  work  could  be  done  with  greater  economy  through  tlie  native  printing  offices. 

In  1884  the  preachers’  classes  which  had  been  carried  on  since  1879  by  Mr. 
Bennett  were  organized  into  a Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first  term  opened  Oct. 
6th.  with  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Poate  and  Mr.  Fisher  as  teachers.  The  school  opened 
with  five  students  and  with  a school  year  of  two  terms  of  four  months  each.  Stu- 
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flents  were  changed  each  term,  those  studjdng  one  term  working  as  evangelists  the 
next,  while  those  on  the  field  took  their  places  in  the  school.  The  work  done  was 
somewhat  irregular  however,  and  the  bmxlen  fell  rather  heavily  on  Mr.  Bennett 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Harrington  in  1886.  A fixed  curriculum  was 
adopted  in  1888  for  the  school,  but  the  irregularity  of  teaching  combined  with  the 
irregularity  of  attendence  made  it  difficult  to  follow  it  closely  and  usually  the  students 
were  combined  into  one  class.  From  the  organization  of  the  school  to  1892,  Mr. 
Bennett  ivas  the  only  teacher  continuously  serving  the  school.  Mr.  Fisher  taught  SJ- 
years,  Mr.  Poate  1 year,  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrington  2 years  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Harrington 
•bi-  years.  But  Mr.  Bennett  gave  not  more  than  half  of  liLs  time  to  the  school  during 
this  period  and  had  the  over.siglit  of  a large  number  of  out-stations  around  Yokohama. 
In  1886  a church  was  organized  at  Kamimizo.  Mr.  C.  K.  Harrington  early  began  to 
take  tours  in  the  summer  through  the  mountains  of  Shinshu,  and  groups  of  believers 
were  gathered  who  received  strength  from  the  native  evangelist  working  among  them 
as  well  as  from  the  oversight  and  long  summer  tours  taken  during  vacations  by  Mr. 
Harrington.  Miss  Sands  with  her  Bible  women  did  good  work  in  Yokohama  and  out- 
stations  among  women  and  children.  The  training  of  Bible  women  was  carried  on 
and  schools  for  children  were  begun.  In  1886  was  organized  what  later  was  called 
the  Mary  L.  Colby  Home.  This  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Yathan  Brown  tilt 
the  coming  of  Miss  Convei-sc  early  in  1890.  Miss  E.  L.  Holman  arrived  in  188-5  and. 
was  able  to  take  up  the  Bible  woman’s  work  a little  later  on  the  return  ot  Miss  Sands 
to  America.  In  1888  Miss  L.  M.  Eaton  arrived  but  remained  but  a short  time. 
The  Yokohama  chapel  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated 
Feb.  11th,  1887.  On  the  same  Lot  75  were  the  Seminary  occupying  a dwelling  house 
too  delapidated  for  residence,  and  the  Day  school.  The  girls  occupied  the  former 
Printing  office  on  Lot  67.  For  all  these  schools  new  quarters  were  needed  at  the 
close  of  this  period. 

In  West  Japan  there  was  even  less  change.  Eev.  E.  A.  Thompson  who 
was  sent  to  Japan  in  1881  as  agent  of  the  Yatioual  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
was  ordained  in  1888,  and  having  married  Miss  G.  M.  Eulofson  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  removed  to  Kobe.  Much  was  done  by  means  of  evening 
.schools  and  city  evangelistic  work  to  reach  the  people  in  Kobe,  and  Dr.  Ehees 
endured  great  hardship  in  extended  toum  through  the  country  opening  up  work 
in  Himeji,  A'akata,  Fukumoto  and  elsewhere.  Occasional  tours  to  the  south  also 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  Shimonoseki.  Here  in  1884  Eev.  G.  H.  Appleton, 
formerly  an  Americam  Episcopal  Missionary  in  China,  having  united  witli  the  Baptist 
church  in  Shanghai  and  having  been  ordained  in  Yokohama  was  located  and  contin- 
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ued  till  1888.  At  tlie  beginning  cf  1889  there  were  27  Missionaries  in  the  field  with 
four  native  ordained  preachers,  a girls’  school  at  Tokyo,  and  another  at  Yokohama, 
a theological  Seminary  at  Yokohama  with  9 students,  one  or  two  evening  and  day 
schools  a membership  of  about  800,  and  Missionaries  located  at  seven  different  points 
in  the  country. 

AVe  now  turn  to  the  second  period  from  1889  to  1900.  During  1889  and  1890 
the  Mission  received  large  accessions  pf  new  workers.  If  we  follow  the  same 
course  as  in  the  review  of  the  preceeding  period  and  begin  at  the  north  we 
shall  find  the  following  changes.  In  Yemuro  Mrs  Carpenter  was  relieved  of 
her  loneliness  by  the  coming  of  Miss  Louisa  Cummings  in  1889,  and  in 
1890  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  M'.  B.  Parshley  arrived.  AVork  was  gradually  extended. 
The  church  at  Sliibetsu  was  organized  in  Xov.  1895,  and  at  AA’^akkannai  in  June  1897. 
frequent  tours  were  taken  to  various  part  of  the  mainland  as  well  as  neighboring 
islands.  Evangelists  were  stationed  at  several  points.  Until  Treaty  Eevision  an 
evening  English  school  at  which  an  half  hour  of  Bible  study  was  always  a part  was 
the  means  of  securing  residence  pass-ports.  From  1895  Mr.  Pai-shley  came  to  Yoko- 
hama to  assist  in  the  Theological  Seminary  but  returned  to  the  Hokkaido  for  evan- 
gelistic work  during  the  five  months  vacation  of  the  summer.  The  burning  of  the 
foreign  house  and  of  tlie  churcli  in  the  fire  of  Oct.  3rd.  1895,  led  to  a change  of  plans 
and  from  that  time  Airs.  Carpenter  has  gone  north  in  the  early  spring  and  in  the  late 
fall  has  returned  to  central  or  southern  Japan  to  the  great  joy  of  those  in  Yokohama- 
t)s.aka,  Himeji,  and. elsewhere  to  whom  she  has  rendered  temporary  aid.  Aliss 
Cummings  returned  to  America  for  rest  in  1895  and  on  her  return  to  Japan  was  locat- 
ed at  Chofu. 

Eev.  S.AV.  Hamblen  came  to  Sendai  in  1889  and  Airs.  Hamblen  arrived  in  1890. 
Aliss  L.  A.  Philips  arrived  in  January,  and  Aliss  L.  Alead  in  Sept.  1890.  The 
strengtli  of  the  Alission  was  however  but  little  changed,  for  almost  immediately  Air. 
and  Airs.  Halsey  removed  to  the  south,  and  Aliss  Browne  came  to  Yokohama  and 
Aliss  Fife  went  home  for  her  furlough.  The  north  was  actual  y weakened  moreover 
as  Mr.  Poate  and  family  came  to  Tokyo  for  literary  work  in  1891,  and  a year  after 
went  to  America  and  later  resigned,  and  Alorioka  has  never  since  been  a place  of 
Alissionary  residence,  the  field  being  under  the  superintendence  of  Air.  Hamblen 
from  Sendai.  A very  appropriate  and  comfoi'table  church  building  was  completed 
in  Sendai  in  1890.  The  Ella  O.  Patrick  Home  was  established  in  1891  and  has  had 
a very  interesting  history.  Very  convenient  and  appropriate  buildings  were  erected 
in  1895  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  Aliss  A.  S.  Buzzell  reached  Sendai  in 
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1893.  Jliss  Piiilips  had  removed  in  1891  to  Tokyo  and  later  in  1892  to  O.saka. 
Miss  G.  A.  Paulson  arrived  in  1899.  The  Kyushu  church  W35  organized  in  1896  and 
the  Tome  Churcli  in  1899.  There  are  thus  five  cliurches  connected  with  this  station 
besides  various  groups  of  believers.  Much  touring  has  been  done  by  the  Missionaries, 
and  lire  ladies  from  the  school  often  visit  the  women  in  the  churches  remote  from 
Sendai  and  with  their  Bible  women  seek  to  establish  them  in  the  faith.  The  W'ork 
in  Tokyo  experienced  great  cliange  during  this  period.  Miss  Sands  after  eleven 
years  of  service  in  Yokolrama  and  vicinity  returned  from  America  as  Mrs.  J.  C, 
Brand,  and  with  her  husband  took  up  their  residence  in  Tokyo  in  1890.  Mr.  Brand 
from  the  first  gave  himself  especially  to  evangelistic  work.  As  a result  the  Shiba 
Baptist  church  was  organized ' PAb,  22,  1891,  which  soon  grew  to  have  the  largest 
membership  of  any  Baptist  church  in  Tokyo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biand  made  occasional 
tours  to  Kofu  and  on  Nov.  24th,  1895  were  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  a 
church  there.  In  1899  they  removed  to  Mito  to  take  up  work  which  had  long  been 
waiting  for  some  one.  The  Mito  and  Taira  field  had  been  cared  for  from  a distance 
since  its  opening.  The  removal  of  the  Brands  to  Mito  secured  that  closer  oversight 
and  constant  care  which  the  importance  of  the  field  demanded.  In  March  1898  the 
building  of  the  Tokyo  First  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Pj’of.  E.  IV.  Clement  and 
family  returned  to  Japan  in  1895  to  take  up  the  organization  of  an  Academy  in  Tokyo. 
The  school  was  opened  very  early  in  a very  simple  way  in  Tsukijl.  The  first  short 
school  year  begiuumg  Sept.  10, 1895,  saw  18  students  registered.  Of  these,  nine  were 
ministerial  students,  and  thus  from  the  first  the  school  proved  its  right  to  a place  in 
the  Mission  equipment.  The  school  moved  into  permanent  quarters  in  Ichigaya 
under  the  name  of  Duncan  Academy  in  1898,  the  first  building  for  its  accommodation 
having  been  already  erected  with  the  promise  of  others  to  follow.  The  number  of 
students  registered  in  1899  was  55.  A large  school  has  not  been  contemplated  at 
any  time,  but  a Christian  school  which  shall  also  serve  as  a fdeder  for  the  Theological 
Seminary  has  been  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  founders.  Eev.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Topping  reached  Tokyo  in  November  1895,  having  been  sent  out  chiefiy  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Topping  has  however  also  undertaken 
considerable  evangelistic  wmrk  and  Mrs.  Topping  has  from  the  fii'st  been  associated 
with  Kindergarten  effort.  In  1896  Prof.  Clement  assumed  the  editorshop  of  the 
Evangelist  and  Mr.  Topping  became  Business  manager,  which  position  however  he 
gave  up  in  Jan.  1901  and  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ty. 

Kev.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Taft  reached  Tokyo  in  Nov,  1889.  Evangelistic  work  was 
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early  undertaken  and  the  Tokyo  third  church  was  organked  March  13,  1890.  The 
sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Taft,  Xov.  2nd,  1890,  was  a shock  to  the  Mission  and  removed 
from  us  a true  woman  and  promising  missionary.  In  1890  the  work  of  the  Englisli 
Baptists  was  handed  over  to  this  ^Mission,  as  th.at  Board  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
strengthen  its  force  in  Japan.  Its  only  Missionary,  Eev.  IV.  J.  White  from  that 
time  gave  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Tract  Society,  though  for  some  time  he 
continued  to  aid  the  Baptist  church  in  Tokyo  which  had  been  formerly  under  his 
care.  !Most  of  the  country  section  of  this  mission  passed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Fisher  and 
that  in  Tokyo  was  placed  under  charge  of  Mr.  Taft.  In  the  fall  of  1893  he  began 
to  give  instruction  in  the  Theological  Seminary  which  he  continued  to  do  till  after 
his  removal  from  Tokyo  in  1895. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Jlr.  Taft  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Humpstone  of  New 
York.  Mi.ss  Fife  and  Miss  Eolman  removed  to  Tokyo  in  1896  to  take  up  Kinder* 
garten  work.  Schools  were  opened  and  buildings  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work 
were  erected  in  Tsukiji  and  in  Yotsuya.  In  1899  Miss  M.  M.  Carpenter  who  had 
arrived  in  the  fall  of  1895  to  be  associated  with  Mrs.  Carpenter  in  the  Hokkaido,  but 
after  spending  the  summer  of  1896  in  tliat  island  had  been  laid  aside  by  ill  health  so 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  continue  her  work  in  the  north,  became  associated  with 
Miss  Fife  at  Yotsuya.  In  January  1895  an  Independent  church  was  organized 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Emmanuel  Churcli  was  organized  making  six 
Baptist  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  During  all  this  period  the  Sarah  Curtis 
Home  at  Suruga  Dai,  the  oldest  Baptist  girls’  school  in  Japan,  enjoyed  a period  of 
steady  growth  and  continued  usefulness.  A day  school  at  Kobiki  cho  which  was 
received  with  the  English  Baptist  work  continued  under  the  care  of  Mi-s.  Wliite  for 
some  years  and  in  1899  passed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Eolman  and  continued  to 
sliow  encouraging  results.  No  mention  is  made  of  a large  number  of  preaching  places 
and  Sunday  schools  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  city  which  became  valuable 
centers  for  scattering  the  truth. 

In  Yokohama  during  the  period  under  consideration  the  Theological  Seminary 
continued  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  in  liLs  absence  in  America  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  C.  K.  Harrington  till  the  fall  of  1894.  During  this  time  they  were  assisted 
in  the  school  by  Mr.  Fisher  for  some  time,  bj'  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrington  for  a period 
of  time,  by  Jlr.  Taft  for  one  year  and  by  Japanese  brethren  for  one  year.  In 
addition  to  this  Mrs  Bennett  gave  instruction  in  Music.  Having  served  as  President 
of  the  Seminary  for  ten  years,  Mr.  Bennett  gave  over  the  charge  to  Eev.  J.  L.  Bear- 
ing who  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  1894.  Mr.  Bearing  had  arrived  in  Yokohama 
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in  Nov.  1889  and  Mrs.  Dealing  nearly  two  years  later.  Previous  to  1894  he  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Mito-Taira  field  which  in  fact  continued  in  his  care  until  Mr. 
Brand’s  transfer  to  Mito  in  1899.  This  together  with  preaching  place  work,  an  even- 
ing school  and  other  evangelistic  work  constituted  his  chief  duties  previous  to  this 
time.  With  the  fall  of  1894  the  Seminary  passed  from  its  former  inconvenient 
unsuitable  accommodations  into  new  buildings  erected  on  Lot  7-5  at  a cost  of  some  yen 
5000.  These  comprised  a convenient  and  suitable  recitation  building  of  four  recitation 
rooms,  library  and  cha;  el,  and  a dormitory  capable  of  accommodating  forty  students. 
A considerable  additional  sum  was  expended  on  grading  and  fencing  the  lot  as  well 
as  on  equipment  of  the  buildings.  With  this  equipment  four  missionaries  were  ready 
to  give  nearly  or  quite  their  entire  time  during  the  school  year  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, though  in  the  absence  of  one  of  them  from  the  field  the  remaining  teachers  have 
increased  their  hours  of  teaching  and  have  not  called  in  a substitute.  The  wmrk  of 
teaching  has  been  divided  as  follows ; Dr.  Dearing  has  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
)nent  of  Theology,  Dr.  Bennett  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Homiletics,  Mr. 
C.  K.  Harrington  of  Old  Testament  History  and  Exegesis,  and  for  one  year  Mr.  Taft 
had  charge  of  Church  History  and  History  of  Doctrine,  but  from  the  fall  of  1895,  Mr. 
Pai-shley  has  filled  this  department.  Rev.  K.  Ploshino  has  given  instruction  in 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution.  Sirs.  Dearing  has  had  classes  in  New  Testament  Greek  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  has  continued  to  give  regular  instruction  in  Music.  The  grade  of  work 
done  has  been  advanced  and  some  excellent  preachers  and  pastors  have  been  graduat- 
ed from  the  School.  It  has  been  heartily  supported  by  the  Japanese  brethren  and  a 
good  number  of  students  have  sought  its  advantages.  The  present  enrollment  is  Iti. 
Miss  C.  A.  Converse  reached  Japan  January  25th,  1890  to  take  charge  of  the  girls’ 
.school  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brown.  The  school  continued  for 
nearly  two  years  in  the  old  and  insufficient  accommodations  on  Lot  07  and  then  the 
new  and  well  appointed  home  for  lady  missionaries  and  school  having  been  complet- 
ed on  Lot  34,  it  was  removed  to  that  place  and  became  known  as  the  Mary  L.  Colby 
Home.  On  the  return  to  America  of  Miss  Rolinan  in  1890  the  Bible  woman’s  schoc  1 
established  by  her  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Church,  who  came  from  Tokyo  in  October 
for  that  purpose,  and  Miss  N.  J.  Wilson  who  had  been  stationed  in  Burma  but  on 
account  of  failing  health  had  been  compelled  to  leave  that  field.  .Vrriving  in  Japan 
in  the  fall  of  1889  her  health  had  been  sufficiently  restored  to  warrant  her 
transference  to  this  work.  After  two  years  Miss  Church  was  jemoved  to  Himeji 
to  take  up  school  work.  The  School  for  Bible  women  was  united  with  the  girls’ 
school  at  34  and  the  two  schools  were  carried  on  as  one.  On  the  return  of  Miss 
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Rolman  and  Miss  "Wilson  from  America  in  1895  they  took  up  their  residence  at 
Odawara  engaing  in  evangelistic  work.  Miss  Wilson  however  very  soon  returned 
to  America  again  to  become  Mrs.  Leroy  Stevens,  and  Miss  Fife  on  her  arrival  a little 
later  took  Miss  Wilson’s  place  at  Odawara  where  she  and  Miss  Rolman  labored 
earnestly  till  their  removal  to  Tokyo  as  mentioned  above.  In  the  fall  of  1895  Miss 
M.  A.  Hawley  and  Miss  H.  M.  Witherbee  arrived  to  be  associated  with  Miss  Converse 
in  the  girls’  school.  i\Iiss  Hawley  gave  herself  more  especially  to  the  work  of  the 
school,  while  Miss  Withei’oee  was  engaged  more  in  work  for  women  and  children  in 
the  out-stations  and  in  tlie  Sunday  schocl  work  till  the  time  of  her  transfer  to  Himeji 
in  1899. 

lilention  should  be  made  of  the  faithful  labor  of  Miss  Amy  Comes,  who  from  the 
eai  ly  days  of  the  school  has  been  associated  as  a teacher  with  it  and  in  so  many  ways 
has  contributed  to  its  success  and  efficiency.  A long  list  of  faithful  Japanese  teachers 
have  also  had  their  share  in  making  the  school  such  that  not  only  Government  school 
teachers  have  sought  assistance  from  it  and  have  made  request  that  the  foreign 
teachers  should  aid  them  in  the  improvement  of  Government  schools,  but  that  even 
the  Emperor  himself  has  sent  a special  messenger  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
school  after  being  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  as  he  passed  them  on 
the  street. 

A day  school  for  boys  has  been  a valuable  adjunct  of  the  school  work  and  h.as 
been  under  the  care  of  iliss  Wilson,  iliss  Converse,  Miss  Witherbee  and  Miss  Hawley 
at  various  periods  in  its  history.  Quite  a number  have  passed  from  this  school  to  the 
Academy  at  Tokyo.  Its  work  has  also  been  closely  allied  to  the  church.  The  out- 
stations  around  Yokohama  have  changed  but  little  during  the  entire  period  under 
consideration.  A faithful  little  band  of  believers  is  gathered  in  each  place  and 
receives  frequent  visits  from  Mr.  Bennett  who  has  charge  of  these  out-stations  and 
continues  as  Pastor  of  the  Yokohama  church.  Native  evangelists  are  stationed  in 
three  of  these  .stations  usually  and  the  women  receive  more  or  less  regular  visit.s  from 
lady  missionaries  in  A^okohama.  .Although  but  one  church  has  been  organized  in 
ATokohama  a considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  carried  on  in  preaching  places 
and  Sunday  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  very 
perceptable  in  the  church  life.  Nearly  every  resident  missionary  has  had  charge  of 
one  or  more  such  preaching-place.  Much  of  the  preaching  has  been  done  by  the 
students  of  the  Seminary  and  the  girl’s  school  has  furnished'  teachers  for  the  Sunday 
Schools.  For  some  years  there  have  been  not  less  than  seven  sucli  centers  of  evangeli- 
zation in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
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Mr.  C.  K.  Harrington  has  continued  to  spend  several  months  of  the  summer  in 
very  encouraging  evangelistic  effort  in  the  mountains  of  Shinshu  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Matsumoto.  A native  evangelist  has  also  been  located  there  in  charge  of  this  work 
the  year  round  for  the  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Par.shley  has  regularly  returned  to  living 
in  the  Hokkaido  for  touring  and  oversight  of  the  churches  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Kev.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Harrington  removed  to  Yokohama  in  1890  where  with  the 
exception  of  their  furlough  in  America  they  have  have  continued  to  reside,  wdiileMr. 
Harrington  has  given  himself  very  largely  to  literary  work.  Since  1895  he  has  given 
some  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Emmanuel  Church  Tokyo  and  has  also  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time  taught  in  the  Seminary  and  in  the  Academy,  but  the  bulk  of  his  time 
is  given  to  translation.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  prepare  Vedder’s  Church  History, 
Lincoln’s  Church  History,  Church  Polity,  Concise  Comments  on  Baptism,  Hovey’s 
Christian  Teaching  and  Life,  Harvey’s  The  Pastor,  a revision  of  Brown’s  Hew  Testa- 
ment with  Eefereuces,  besides  numerous  tracts  of  ileyer  and  others.  Mention  may  here 
be  made  also  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  committee  of  wdiich  Mr.  Bennett  was 
chairman  in  the  preparation  of  a new  hymn  book  published  in  1S9G  in  the  place  of 
the  book  with  words  only  which  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bennett 
and  published  in  1886.  Mr.  Bennett  has  also  published  a translation  of  Harper’s 
Inductive  Studies  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Christ,  as  well  as  other  works.  Space  does 
not  permit  us  to  mention  various  other  books  and  tracts  of  more  or  less  wide  circula- 
tion w'hich  have  been  prepared  by  several  other  members  of  the  Mission.  A slight 
reference  should  here  be  made  to  periodical  literature.  Perhaps  the  first  attempt  in 
the  line  of  Baptist  vernacular  publication  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  iMr.  Jones 
of  Sendai.  The  Karoshi  Dane,  (The  Mustard  Seed)  was  published  as  a monthly  maga- 
zine from  about  1888.  This  was  removed  to  Tokyo  and  finally  was  discontinued  in 
about  r894  for  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  brethren.  The  Htiw  (Peace) 
having  meanwhile  been  started  which  had  but  a short  life.  In  1896  The  Kyoha 
(The  Hews)  was  begun  in  a les.s  pretentious  -way  by  Mr.  Taft  in  Kobe  with  Japanese 
assistance,  and  on  his  return  to  America  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomson  from  1897 
till  1899  W'hen  it  was  removed  to  Tokyo  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a Committee 
of  missionaries  and  Japanese.  This  publication  has  done  a very  valuable  work  in 
the  way  of  supplying  church  news  to  the  various  fields  since,  congregational  organi- 
zation of  the  mission  permits  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  remote  stations  than  is 
possessed  by  some  missions.  In  189-1  the  publication  of  a small  English  sheet,  Glean- 
ings was  begun.  This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hamblen  till  1896  and  then  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Topping  and  continued  till  the  present  time.  At  first  this  W'as  a monthly 
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tut  the  last  few  years  of  its  history  it  has  been  published  quarterly.  la  July  1890 
Mrs.  Nathan  Brown  who  had  been  associated  witlr  tlie  Yokohama  Mission  from  its 
earliest  days  in  1873  was  married  to  Eev.  'William  Ashmore,  D.D.  and  removed  to 
Swatow,  China. 

"Work  w.as  begun  in  Osaka  in  the  fall  of  1838  by  occasional  visits  by  Mr. 
Thomson  after  his  removal  to  Kobe.  The  .station  was  first  occupied  as  a place  of 
residence  by  Mr.  McCollum  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  from  early  in  1891, 
for  some  six  months.  In  Februaiy  1892  Mr.  'Wynd,  who  had  come  to  Japan  from 
Scotland  in  Mr.  Buxton’s  party  in  1890,  having  joined  the  Baptist  Mission  after 
some  months  residence  in  Kobe,  was  ordained  in  Kobe  and  stationed  in  Osaka.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  Kev.  J.  H.  Scott  and  wife  reached  the  field,  and  with  them 
came  Miss  Phillips  who  had  been  tempn-arily  living  in  Tokyo.  In  the  spring  of 
1895  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mrs.  'VYynd  to  the  mission.  These  all  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  city  quite  apart  from  tlie  other  foreigners. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  mission,  evangelistic  efforts  were  especially  eiiqrha- 
sized.  For  some  time  permission  to  live  outside  of  Concession  was  secured  by  carry- 
ing on  a Boys’  School  of  which  Mr.  Scott  was  principal  and  in  which  all  taught  more 
or  less,  but  this  was  given  up  as  early  as  possible  to  make  way  for  more  direct 
methods.  An  evening  school  for  English  was  made  use  of  to  reach  young  business 
men  but  chief  stress  was  placed  upon  preaching  and  teaching  the  simple  gospel  to  all 
who  would  listen.  Miss  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Scott  sought  as  far  as  possible  with  their 
Bible  women  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  W'omen  and  teach  them  there.  The  Kogawa 
Clio  Church  which  had  been  organized  by  Mr.  McCullom  passed  under  the  care  of 
Jilr.  iScott  and  continued  to  prosper.  With  the  growth  of  the  work  preaching  places 
were-‘established  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  in  outlying  towns.  Miss  Phillips 
resigned  from  the  mission  in  1893  to  become  Mrs.  Knights,  and  in  the  spring  of  1894 
Miss  'W’’alton  arrived  to  take  her  place,  Lut  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  1897  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Florence  Duffiekh  who  had  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
after  serving  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  fields  was  located  in  Osaka  in  1896  continuing 
there  till  the  spring  of  1899  when  she  returned  on  account  of  health  to  the  United 
States  We  have  to  mourn  her  untimely  death  which  took  place  in  Chicago,  Dec.  21, 
1900.  The  cause  thus  loses  a faithful  m'ssionary.  In  Oct.  1900  Miss  G.  A.  Hughes 
arrived  to  take  charge  of  woman’s  work  in  Osaka,  though  temporarily  residing  in 
Sendai  at  present.  Rev.  R.  L.  Halsey  took  up  his  residence  in  Osaka  for  nearly  a 
year  from  1896  to  his  resignation  from  the  mission  in  the  spring  of  1897.  Thus 
while  a considerable  number  of  workers  have  been  connected  with  the  station, 
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tlie  Scotts  and  tlie-  Wynds  are  the  only  ones  who  Iiave  been  continuously  on  the  field 
and  the  work  among  women  lias  often  been  left  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Scott  alone.  The 
field  has  always  been  rich  in  opportunities  and  encouraging  in  results. 

No  station  perhaps  has  seen  less  of  change  during  this  period  than  Kobe.  Our 
veteran  missionary,  the  only  one  in  the  mission  who  could  by  any  strain  of  the 
imagination  be  called  an  old  man,  lle\’.  H.  H.  Khees,  D.D.  continued  to  rival  his 
younger  brethren  in  activity  until  his  death,  the  tenth  of  May,  18b9.  Dr.  Ehees  came 
to  .Japan  in  1878  but  removed  to  Kobe  Feburary  1.3th,  1883  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life  w.as  spent.  He  established  a large  number  of  country  stations  which  he  fre- 
quently visited  and  showed  a power  oFendurance  and  enthusiasm  in  such  work  as  is 
rarely  seen.  In  May  1896  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Himeji 
church.  He  also  labored  continually  for  the  building  up  of  the  Kobe  church.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  did  some  literary  work  and  was  for  many  years 
Ti'easurer  of  the  West  Japan  Mission. 

Mrs.  Khees  conducted  for  some  years  a day  school  in  addition  to  her  other  duties. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to  America  where  she  now 
resides. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  found  .scope  for  their  activities  chiefly  in  Kobe,  and  for 
some  years  in  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  evangelistic  work  conducted  a very 
successful  Young  Men’s  Institute  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  a considerable 
number  into  the  church.  Mr.  Thomson  has  opened  work  in  Kyoto  as  well  as 
other  stations.  In  189.5  was  begun  a Kindergarten  by  Mrs.  Thomson  among  the 
poor  children  of  the  city  which  proved  so  encouraging  and  profitable  that  in  1898  a 
very  convenient  and  appropriate  building  was  completed  for  the  Zenrin  Kinder- 
garten which  is  ])robably  one  of  the  most  successful  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  w'ork  to  be  found.  In  1891  the  way  was  providentially  opened  for  Mr. 
Thomson  to  take  up  work  in  the  Liuchiu  Islands.  The  interest  of  a traveler  who 
met  Mr.  Thomson  in. Kobe  cvas  aroused  and  the  result  was  that  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  w.as  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  to  enable  the  opening  of  the  field. 
In  the  fall  of  1892  Mr.  Thomson  made  his  first  visit  to  the  i.sland.s,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  him  or  some  other  missionary  annually  since.  A very  encouraging 
work  has  been  begun.  In  1892  the  Kobe  Baptist  church  was  built,  being  perhaps  the 
neatest  and  best  appointed  Baptist  church  building  in  the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taft  removed  to  Kobe  in  1895  and  remained  till  their  return  to  America  in  1897. 
'While  there  Mr.  Taft  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  the  young  men’s  institute  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  as  well  as  aided  in  the  general 
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afFiiirs  of  the  station.  Rev.  C.  B.  Tenney  arrived  in  Oct.  1900.  In  two  of  the  out  stations 
from  Kobe  missionaries  have  resided  also. 

In  1892  Miss  Church  was  invited  to  go  to  Himeji  to  establish  the  Hinonioto 
Jogakko  which  was  opened  tliat  same  year.  The  school  was  provided  with  suitable 
and  convenient  new  buildings  the  next  year,  the  buildings  being*dedicated  Feb. 
11th,  1893.  Miss  Church  continued  unaided  in  charge  of  the  school  till  the  arrival 
of  Mias  D.D.  Barlow  in  the  fall  of  1891.  During  Miss  Church’s  absence  in  America, 
for  a part  of  1895  and  .1890,  Miss  Duffield  was  associated  with  Miss  Barlow,  but  later 
removed  to  Osaka  as  noted  above.  Miss  Barlow  removed  to  Ikeda  in  1 898  'where  she 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  till  1900,  when  she  removed  to  Kyoto  where  work 
under  Mr.  Tliomson’s  care  had  been  going  on  for  some  years.  In  1899  Miss  II.  M. 
Witherbee  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  associated  with  the  work  in  Himeji,  and  still 
continues  with  Miss  Church  to  carry  on  the  school  and  to  engage  in  such  efforts  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  in  meetings  for  women  and  children  as  opportunity 
may  offer. 

In  this  connection  also  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  form  of  nussionary 
effort  undertaken  by  the  Fukuin  Maru  (Grospel  Ship.)  This  vessel  of  less  than  100 
tons  was  built  in  Yokohama  and  launched  and  dedicated  Sept.  13th,  1899  for  work 
among  the  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  to  the  south  of  Japan.  Capt.  Luke  W. 
Bickel  reached  .Japan  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  ship  and  took  command  of  her  from  the  first.  The  ship  has  accommodation  for 
the  missionary  Captain  and  his  family,  the  native  evangelist  and  the  .Japanese  crew. 
There  is  opportunity  on  deck  or  in  the  cabin  for  the  holding  of  services  but  the  most 
of  this  work  is  done  on  shore.  The  first  island  was  reached  Dec.  2nd,  1899  and  from 
that  time  till  Dec.  15th,  1900,  62  different  islands  were  visited  not  including  a con- 
siderable number  of  revisits.  Meetings  were  held  in  some  350  towns  and  villages 
and  a low  estimate  of  the  number  of  hearers  would  be  40000.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent the  work  done  however,  for  often  the  villages  or  towns  were  on  remote  parts 
of  the  islands  involving  long  walks  over  the  mountains  to  reach  them  because  the 
ship  was  unable  to  find  harbor  nearer.  In  tlie  first  three  months  of  its  service 
after  visiting  some  13  islands  and  holding  over  50  meetings  it  was  found  that  in  only 
a few  villages  visited  had  there  ever  been  held  a religious  service.  One  Christian 
was  seen  in  this  time  and  one  more  heard  of.  In  this  respect  later  experience  has 
differed  little  from  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  hardship  of  undertaking  is  the- 
only  drawback.  The  native  evangelists  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  indefatig- 
able captain  and  he  himself  seems  in  danger  of  early  wearing  himself  out  The 
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visits  of  the  ship,  the  literature  supplied,  and  the  visits  in  the  homes,  and  the  meet- 
ings held  have  all  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  people.  There  seems  little  doubt 
■but  what  the  vessel  is  reaching  a needy  and  hitherto  unopened  field. 

Chofu,  or  Shimonoseki,  had  been  without  a resident  missionary  for  some  time  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  and  had  been  caicl  for  from  Kobe.  Rev.  T.  E.  Schu- 
maker  and  wife  arrived  in  Dec  1889  and  took  up  their  residence  temporarily  in 
Kobe.  A house  for  residence  was  soon  erected  however  and  they  removed  to  Chofu. 
They  remained  till  April  1893  when  ill  iiealth  compelled  resignation.  In  1900 
however  restored  health  enabled  Mr.  Schumaker  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to  return 
to  this  field  extended  by  his  brethren  formerly  f.Siociated  with  him.  Upon  him  fell 
much  of  the  hard  work  of  opening  anew  station  and  erecting  buildings  and  getting 
things  under  way.  In  June  1890  Mr.  Halsey  and  family  removed  to  Shimonoseki, 
the  way  having  been  closed  to  him  for  opening  a station  in  Hachinohei  in  the  north 
as  he  had  purposed  doing.  He  remained  till  1895  dividing  the  care  of  the  field  with 
Mr.  Shumaker  and  later  with  his  successor.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Story,  who  arrived 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Schumakers  in  1894  and  continued  till  their  I'csignation  in 
1897.  Rev.  G.  W.  Hill  and  family,  having  been  driven  out  of  China  by  the  riots  in 
West  China  where  he  liad  been  stationed  for  some  years,  accepted  the  appointment  to 
Chofu  in  1896  after  the  departure  of  the  Halseys  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  field 
till  his  return  to  America  in  1900.  Ko  other  field  has  seen  such  a change  of  workers  as 
has  befivllen  the  fortune  of  Chofu.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  changes  good  foun- 
dations have  been  laid  and  the  results  have  always  been  good.  The  Chofu  church 
was  organized  Nov.  10th,  1890  and  the  Bakan  (Shimonoseki)  church  Jan.  4th,  1894. 
A considerable  number  of  outstations  have  also  been  opened.  % 

The  work  for  women  has  suffered  nearly  as . much  interruption  from  change  in 
this  station  as  has  that  already  mentioned.  iSIiss  O.  iSI.  Blunt  reached  Japan  in 
Sept.  1890  to  establish  a girls  school  in  Chofu.  The  Heinrich  Memorial  Home  was 
established  in  1891  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  school  were  completed  in  1893. 
For  nearly  two  years  from  1893  to  1895  Miss  F.  A.  Duffield  was  associated  with 
iNliss  Blunt  in  the  care  of  the  school.  Beyond  th  it  Miss  Blunt  had  sole  charge  of  the 
school  till  her  resignation  in  1897.  Miss  E.  L.  Cummings  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Miss  Blunt  and  has  continued  till  tlie  present  time.  In  1890  Miss  H.  M.  Browne  came 
to  Chofu  from  northern  Japan  to  take  up  the  training  of  Bible  women  and  evangelis- 
tic work.  She  was  also  early  led  to  establish  a small  orphanage  and  found  a large 
field  of  usefulness.  Associated  with  her  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Sharland  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  the  Woman’s  Union  Mission  School  in  Yokohama  but  was  appointed  a 
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missionary  of  this  Board  in  Dec.  1890.  Mrs.  Sliarland  was  a self-supporting  missionary 
and  did  lier  work  chiefly  by  teaching  music  and  English  to  classes  of  young  men. 
Her  Christian  earnestness  and  love  for  souls  enabled  her  even  amid  many  disadvan- 
tages to  accomplish  much  good.  She  remained  here  till  her  death  April  19th,  1895. 
Miss  Brown  resigned  from  the  Society  in  1897  but  returned  to  Japan  again  as  an 
independent  missionary  and  is  still  carrying  on  in  Chofu  the  work  to  which  she  had 
given  her  life.  During  the  China  Japan  war  Miss  Browne  did  very  useful  service 
among  the  wounded  in  the  hospital  at  Hiroshima. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1860  appointed  tliree  young  men  to  Japan 
as  missionaries.  Of  these  J.  C.  A.  Rliorer  and  wife  were  lost  on  the  ill-fated  S.  S. 
“Edwin  Forest”  which  sailed  from  New  York  Aug.  .3rd,  1860.  The  other  two,  C. 
H.  Toy  and  J.  L.  Johnson  were  prevented  by  the  civil  war  from  carrying  out  their 
intentions  and  later  Toy  became  Professor  in  the  'Harvard  Divinity  school  and 
Johnson  holds  a Professorship  in  the  University  of  Mississippi.  No  further  appoint- 
ments were  made  to  Japan  by  this  Board  till  1889  when  on  Nov.  5th  Rev.  J.  W. 
McCollum  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Brunson  with  their  wives  reached  Yokohama.  Early  in 
1892  they  found  their  way  to  Kokura,  Kyushu,  this  island  having  been  agreed  upon 
as  their  field  of  labor  after  consultation  with  their  brethren  already  in  Japan.  In 
Sept.  1892  Brunson  having  become  convinced  that  he  could  not  do  his  best  work  on 
the  mission  field  returned  to  America  and  in  Oct.  Rev.  E.  N.  Walne  and  wife 
arrived.  In  1893  the  Walnes  removed  to  Fukuoka  and  the  McCollums  to  Moji  in 
order  to  more  advantageously  oversee  the  work.  In  Nov.  1894  Rev.  N.  Maynard 
and  wife  came  to  reinforce  the  mission  and  took  up  their  residence  with  the  Walnes 
at  Fukuoka,  and  after  a year  permanently  located  at  Kokura.  On  the  return  of  tlie 
McCollums  from  America  in  1895  tliey  took  up  their  residence  at  Fukuoka,  and  the 
Walnes  early  the  nest  year  removed  to  Nagasaki.  Rev.  W.  H.  Clarke  came  to  the 
mission  in  1899  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Clarke  arrived.  They  reside  at 
Kumamoto  for  the  present.  The  Moji  church  was  organized  in  October  1893.  Some 
five  or  more  stations  have  been  opened  by  this  mission.  Especial  emphasis  is  jrlaced 
upon  evangelization.  Several  excellent  evangelists  and  preachers  trained  by  others 
have  been  associated  with  the  mission.  Solid  foundations  are  being  laid  for  a self- 
supporting  work.  The  Southern  Baptists  and  the  Northern  Baptists  labor  in  cordial 
cooperation  and  separate  schools  and  publication  enterprises  have  not  been  found 
necessary. 

Statistics  show  that  there  are  now'  60  missionaries  dwelling  at  14  different  points. 
Tw'enty-six  organized  churches  were  connected  with  the  Baptist  Missions  in  1900 
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with  a membership  of  nearly  2000.  Tliere  are  2 girls’  schools  3 kindergartens  besides 
seminary,  academy  and  day  and  evening  schools.  There  were  8 ordained  preaclrer.s 
and  over  40  unordained  helpers.  Five  churches  and  chapels  have  been  erected  and 
in  the  past  year  yen  3000.  have  been  collected  from  native  sources  for  the  .support  of 
the  work. 

While  the  congregational  polity  of  the  Mission  leaves  these  churches  practically 
independent  of  each  other  yet  unity  of  policy  is  secured  through  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Missionaries  which  has  been  held  since  1887  where  advisory  action  is 
taken  on  a variety  of  matters  and  the  general  work  of  the  Mission  is  open  for  reports 
and  discussion.  The  native  churches  are  encouraged  to  form  associations  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  council  and  are  doing  so  around  the  larger  centers.  A national 
convention  was  formed  in  1900  with  advisory  power  such  as  exists  in  the  churches 
in  America.  While  some  disadvantages  mark  this  form  of  polity  yet  practical  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  they  are  reduced  to  a minimum  while  the  Mission  and  the 
churches  have  been  relieved  of  very  considerable  annoyance  and  hinderance  in  the 
work  of  establishing  the  Mastei-’s  Kingdom  in  Japan. 


IV 

MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD.  (The  Congregationalists) 
(Additional  Notes). 

Rev.  Otis  Cary. 

During  the  period  of  l apid  growth  that  followed  the  Osaka  Conference,  the  force 
of  workers  was  enlarged  until  at  the  commencement  of  1890  there  were  eighty-nine 
an  the  field.  From  several  cities  urgent  calls  still  came  for  resident  missionaries, 
ond  the  opportunities  seemed  so  great  that  the  Mission  sought  further  re-enforce- 
ments from  America.  The  year  1890,  however,  was  that  in  which  the  conservative 
re-action  began  to  be  severely  felt.  The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  so  crippled  by 
the  criticism  of  prominent  Christians  that  ere  long  it  seemed  to  both  the  Mission  and 
the  Board  tliat  further  increase  of  the  force  would  be  unwise.  Since  then,  deaths  and 
resignations  have  gradually  reduced  numbers  until  there  are  now  only  fifty  mission- 
aries on  the  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  1883  the  mission  occupied  but  four  staiions,  and  its  efforts 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Kyoto  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  Later  in  the  year,  there  was  transferred  to  its  care  the  evangelistic 
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work  formerly  conducted  by  the  Edinburg  Medical  Mission  at  Niigata.  Other  new 
stations  followed  ; the  present  number  being  twelve,  although  in  only  two  of  these  is 
there  now  more  than  one  male  missionary.  Kumamoto  and  Tsu,  once  held  as  stations, 
have  been  discontinued.  For  some  years  a family  of  the  Mission  labored  among  the 
Japanese  of  Hawaii,  but  it  has  now  been  ti-ansferred  to  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Board. 

The  churches  that  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  American  Board 
were  for  a long  time  without  any  denominational  name ; and  it  was  only  because 
some  convenient  way  of  designating  them  became  necessary  that  in  1886,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  they  chose  the  name  Kumi-ai  Kyokwai  (Associated  Churches). 
The  Mission  has  no  control  over  them,  and  no  ecclesiastical  relations  with  tliem 
except  that  through  their  courtesy  the  missionaries  sit  as  corresponding  members  at 
their  annual  meeting  and  are  frequently  invited  to  be  members  of  advisory  councils. 
For  various  reasons  this  body  of  churches  has  been  the  one  most  aflected  by  the 
adverse  influences  of  recent  years.  There  has,  however,  been  considerable  growth  in 
membership  and  strength.  Most  of  the  churches  own  buildings ; tliough,  with  one 
exception,  no  aid  in  their  erection  has  come  from  mission  funds.  Jn  other  respects 
also  the  churches  have  shown  a marked  degree  of  ability  to  care  for  themselves''. 
The  Japanese  Home  Missionary  Society  for  a number  of  years  received  a large 
proportion  of  its  funds  from  the  American  Board  ; but  in  1895  it  decided  to  rely  only 
upon  what  might  come  from  the  churches  and  individual  contributors.  Its  receipts 
for  each  of  the  four  years  since  then  liave  been  over  3,000  yen,  and  it  is  now  cari-ying 
on  work  in  eight  cities. 

In  1887,  a Training  School  for  Nurses  and  a Hospital  were  opened  at  Kyoto 
under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Berry.  For  convenience  they  were  placed  in 
the  nominal  care  of  the  Doshisha.  As  a part  of  the  troubles  connected  with  the 
latter  institution,  it  assumed  control  of  the  School  and  Hospital,  removing  Dr.  Berry 
from  the  position  that  he  had  held.  They  were  afterw'ards  given  for  a term  of  years 
into  the  care  of  a Christian  Japanese  physician. 

The  lady  missionaries  in  Kobe  having  at  different  times  conducted  classes  for  the 
training  of  Bible  women,  finally  established  the  Women’s  Evangelistic  School,  for 
whose  use  a building  was  erected  in  1887.  In  1888  a Training  School  for  Kinder- 
gartners  was  opened  in  Kobe. 

In  1883  the  Mission  ceased  to  publish  the  “ Shield  Ichi  Zappo,”  the  first  Christian 
newspaper  of  Japan  ; hut  under  other  names  what  may  be  considered  a continuation 
of  that  journal  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Japanese.  The  mission  commenced  in  1896 
the  publication  of  the  “ Fulcuin  Soshi  ” (Gospel  Miscellany),  a monthly  magazine 
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whose  contents  consist  of  articles  translated  from  the  religious  journals  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  “ Kyokko”  (Morning  Light),  a four-page  monthly  published 
under  tlie  supervision  of  the  missionaries  in  Kobe,  is  extensively  used  as  an  evan- 
gelistic agency.  Since  1897  the  “ Mission  News,”  printed  in  English,  has  served  to 
keep  tlie  missionaries  and  their  friends  informed  concerning  the  condition  of  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  field. 

[Note. — Information  concerning  the  American  Board  Mission  may  be  found  in 
the  following  publications  : — 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board.  One  of  these 
entitled  “ A Chapter  of  ^Mission  History  ” reviews  the  work  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Board. 

The  Missionary  Herald  (a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  American  Board). 

Thirty  Eventful  Years.  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  D.D.  Published  by  the  American 
Board. 

An  American  Missionary  in  Japan.  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon.  D.D.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  & Co. 

A Maker  of  New  Japan  (Dr.  Neesima).  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.  Fleming  H. 
Revel  1,  C'o. 

Tlie  Life  of  Joseph  Neesima.  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co. 

Japan  and  its  Regeneration.  Rev.  Otis  Cary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions.] 


SUPPLEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST 
FAMILY  OF  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer. 

Following  the  order  marked  out  by  Dr.  Thompson’s  valuable  p.aper,  we  may 
note  the  principal  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Ep’is- 
copal  Church  in  Japan  since  1882.  They  are  briefly  : — 

1- — Tlie  establishment,  in  1888,  of  the  educational  enterprise  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo, 
known  as  the  Aoyama  Gakuin,  and  comprising  a Theological  School,  a College,  and 
an  Academy,  or  Chu  Gakko,  for  boj's,  and  a Seminary  with  Preparatory  Department 
and  an  Industrial  Home  for  girls  and  women,  together  with  the  re.sidences  for 
professors  and  instructors,  all  in  a single  large  compound.  Complementary  to  this  is 
the  Bible  AVoman’s  Training  School  at  221  Blulij  Yokohama,  which  supplies  trained 
v/orkers  for  service  among  the  W'omen  of  the  land. 

2.  — The  organization,  in  1884,  of  the  Japan  Annual  Conference,  thus  crystallizing 
the  work  of  this  denomination  in  its  various  lines  of  effort,  and  still  more  important, 
placing  Japanese  and  foreign  workers  upon  a basis  of  strict  ecclesiastical  equality 
which  has  resulted  in  developing  a class  of  native  workers  second  to  none  in  the 
empire. 

3.  — The  development  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  by  which  have  been 
secured  constantly  enlarging  facilities  for  the  spread  of  Christian  literature  in  cheap 
form,  and  that  too  under  conditions  which  insure  that  it  shall  be  good  in  quality  and 
doctrinally  safe ; and  further,  the  appointment  of  an  agent  especially  to  superintend, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Mission,  these  and  other  business  matters. 

4.  — The  division,  in  1898,  of  the  Japan  Annual  Conference  into  two  bodies 
according  to  geographical  location  — that  occupying  the  island  of  Kyushu  and  Okinawa 
Ken  being  known  as  the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference,  while  the  portion  in  the 
main  island  and  in  Hokkaido  retained  the  old  conference  name. 

5. ^ — The  development  of  genuine  self-support  in  all  the  churches  of  this  denomi- 
nation. To  secure  this  end,  methods  have  been  adopted  which,  while  not  increasing 
the  number  of  self-supporting  churches  as  rapidly  as  some  of  the  sister  churches  have 
ibeen  able  to  report,  have  nevertheless  inculcated  a spirit  of  self-support  which  is 
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rapidlj  growing,  wliicli  lias  pioduced  seven  self-supporting  cluirclie.s,  and  whiclt 
promises  many  more  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  M.  E.  Mission  to  push  the  battle  along  tlie  lines  which 
have  thus  far  proved  successful,  endeavoring  at  all  times  to  adapt  itself,  so  far  as 
methods  are  concerned,  to  the  ever-changing  demands  of  the  times.  Ko  reason  for 
discouragement  yet  appears  to  the  workers  of  this  denomination.  The  future  is 
bright  with  promise. 

With  regard  to  the  Alission  of  the  iSIethodist  Church  of  Canada,  the  principal 
events  that  have  transpired  since  1882  are  : — 

1.  — The  founding  of  the  Toyo  Ei-wa  Gakko  at  Azabu,  Tokyo,  in  1884,  a school 
which  has  exerted  a valuable  influence  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  which  at  one 
time  grew  to  very  large  propoi'tions. 

2.  — The  formation,  in  1889,  of  the  Japan  Mission  Conference  of  this  denomi- 
nation, thus  constituting  an  organic  center  around  which  all  the  work  of  the  church 
might  be  more  closely  organized. 

3.  — A constitutional  change,  made  in  1898,  by  which  a su[>eriutendent  of  the 
Japan  Mission  is  to  be  appointed  quadrennially  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada. 

4. — The  organization  of  three  self-supporting  churches  at  as  niany  prominent 
points  in  the  work  of  this  Mission. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  work  have  no  other  purpo.se  in  view  than  to  sit  down  for 
a siege  until  a successful  issue  is  reached.  Success  has  attended  their  eflorts  thus  fur, 
and  while  difficulties  may  hinder  the  work,  there  can  none  arise  which  will  perma- 
nently postpone  the  final  victory. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  therefore  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Association  since  1882  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
brief  form  : — 

1.  — The  acquisition,  in  1884,  of  real  estate,  consisting  of  five  missionary  dwellings 
and  a building  for  their  Seminary,  together  with  the  land  upon  which  they  stand, 
the  whole  cos.ting  about  22,000  yen. 

2.  — The  first  episcopal  visit  in  the  interests  of  this  Mission  in  Japan,  made  by 
Bishop  J.  J.  Esher,  in  188.5,  at  which  time  the  work  of  the  Alission  was  completely 
re-organized. 

3.  — The  establishment  of  tlie  Theological  Seminary  in  1887,  which  has  proved 
a valuable  agency  in  supplying  a trained  ministry. 

4.  — The  organization  of  the  Japian  Conference  of  this  Church  in  1893. 
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Some  years  ago  tlie  missionary  authorities  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  after 
careful  inspection,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  unless  some  special  work  be  taken  up 
for  missionaries,  a large  number  of  such  workers  would  not  be  needed  and  sliould  not 
be  sent  to  Japan — only  enough  of  them  for  general  supervision  and  instruction  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  with  a view  to  giving  the  Japanese  a start  in  the  work  of 
Christianizing  their  own  pec  pie.  Upon  this  plan  the  Mission  Board  has  acted  for 
several  years,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  act.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  workers 
of  this  Church  to  push  on  upon  their  well-tried  lines,  and  they  confidently  expect 
continued  success. 

The  ^Ilssion  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  made  most  of  its  history 
since  the  opening  of  this  period, — 1882.  Important  events  in  its  hi.story  are  the 
opening  of  work  in  Xagoya  and  the  establishment  of  its  school  in  that  place  in  1890  ; 
the  beginning  of  work  in  Shizuoka  in  1892 ; and  the  organization  of  its  Japan 
Mission  Conference  in  the  same  year. 

Its  plan  for  the  future  is  to  press  the  work  vigorously,  to  curtail  the  educational 
work  in  favor  of  direct  evangelistic  effort,  and  to  increase  the  working  force,  both 
foreign  and  native,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  denomination  now  has  9 churches,  7 church  buildings,  469  members  and 
jirobationers,  and  29  Sunday  schools  with  687  scliolars.  The  contributions  from  native 
Christians  for  all  purposes  total  about  1,000  yen  per  year.  There  are  19  charges,  in- 
cluding 37  appointments. 

The  IMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  came  into  the  field  in  1886,  and  has 
made  notable  progress  in  the  brief  time  since  intervening.  The  chief  points  in  its 
history  may  be  mentioned  as  follows 

1.  — The  decision  of  the  ^Missions  in  1887  to  man  the  field  by  sending  for  men  as 
teachers  to  fill  places  in  Government  schools — resulting  in  the  coming  of  a good 
proportion  of  its  present  missionaries. 

2.  — The  founding  of  the  Hiroshima  Girls  School  in  1887,  which  school  lias  made 
and  excellent  record. 

3.  — The  Oita  revival  in  1888.  -4.s  one  result  of  this  revival,  ten  young  men  from 
that  place  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  five  of  whom  are  in  the  ilethodist 
Episcopal  Clmrch,  South. 

4.  — The  founding  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin  at  Kobe,  in  1889.  This  school  of 
learning  has  a wide  and  well-earnfed  reputation,  and  fills  a felt  need  in  the  Christian 
school  system  of  Japan. 

5.  — The  organization  of  the  Mission  into  an  Annual  Conference  in  1892. 
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The  policy  of  tills  Mission  is  to  maintain  its  present  force  of  foreign  mission- 
aries, supplying  special  openings  as  they  may  arise,  and  looking  for  providential 
guidance  in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Though  the  evangelization  of  the 
country  may  re(|uire  a longer  time  and  greater  expenditure  of  men  and  money  than 
at  one  time  seemed  likely,  there  is  no  thought  of  either  withdrawal  or  of  decreasing 
the  working  force. 

A Christian  weekly  newspaper,  know  as  the  GOKYO,  is  published  conjointly  by 
the  Canada  ilethodist,  the  Metliodist  Episcopal,  and  the  INIethodist  Epi.scopal,  South, 
Missions,  and  is  of  increasing  value  as  a Christian  force. 

The  statistics  of  this  family  of  Missions  will  be  found  in  sufficient  fullness  in  the 
regular  statistical  table  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

[Note  1.  An  attemjit  lately  begun  to  unite  the  work  In  Japan  of  the  above  five 
(viz.  ISIeth.  Epis.  Xorth,  Meth.  Ch.  of  Canada,  Evang.  Assoc.,  Meth.  Prot.,  aud  ileth.. 
Epis.  South)  Missions  together  with  that  of  the  United  Brethren  Mission  into  one 
organization  for  Japan  somewhat  after  the  example  of  the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Eyokwai 
and  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,  is  expected  to  meet  with  gratifying  success  in  due  time . 
— Ed.  Conf.  Proc.] 

[Note  2.  Four  of  the  above  groups  (viz.  Niiion  Kirisuto  Kyokwa,  Baptist. 
Knmiai  and  Methodist)  have  united  in  the  issue  of  S.  S.  Helps,  and  they  are  likewise 
planning  to  is.sue  a Union  Hymnal,  plans  that  have  made  considerable  progress.  All 
are  uniting  in  the  issue  of  the  100  or  more  uniformly  translated  standard  hymns  as 
oi'lered  by  the  Conference. — Ed.  Conf.  Proc  ] 


VI. 


THE  A^VIERICAN  CHRISTIAX  CONVEXTIOX  MISSIOX. 

Our  mission  was  founded  by  Rev.  D.  F.  Jones,  who  began  work  at  Ishinomaki  in 
June,  1887,  but  toward  tlie  close  of  tlie  following  year  moved  to  Tokyo.  The  first 
church  to  be  organized  was  at  Ishinomaki,  Xov.  6th,  1887,  with  9 members.  Gradu- 
ally work  was  opened  at  various  places  in  Miyagi  and  Iwate  Ken  and  in  Tokyo 
For  several  years  a “ Mission  School”  was  in  operation  at  Tokyo, — chiefly  for  the 
training  of  evangelists  and  other  Christian  workers,  but  it  is  now  closed.  Our 
present  stations  are  Tokyo  and  Sendai  (the  latter  opened  in  1895),  the  entire  work 
being  distinctively  evangelistic. 

IVe  seek  the  salvation  of  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  and,  believing  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Church’s  only  authorized  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  we  emphasize  teaching  i- 
to  all.  We  are  opposed  to  all  sectarianism,  tacit  or  otherwise,  and  accordingly  guart 
antee  the  right  of  individual  interpretation,  our  test  of  fellowship  being  Christian 
character. 


YU. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  MISSIOX. 

The  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  consisted,  in  1883,  when 
first  established,  of  four  ordained  missionaries.  The  only  station  occup  ied  was  Akita 
This  little  band  has  been  augmented  until  at  present  there  are  eighteen  duly  ap. 
pointed  workers.  The  main  centers  of  work  are  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Sendai,  and  Akita. 

The  plan  of  work  is  direct  evangelization.  Education  is  encourged,  but  thu.s 
far  the  Christian  constituency  has  not  been  (able  to  support  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  The  demand  for  higher  Christian  education  is  growing  stronger  every  day 
In  the  very  near  future  school  work  will  be  added  to  the  means  of  soul-saving  in 
Japan.  First,  evangelize,  then  educate. 

The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  build  up  “ one  body  ” permeated  by  “ one  Spirit,” 
and  encouraged  by  “ one  hope,”  to  make  the  “ one  Lord  ” even  Jesus  the  master 
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of  conscience,  to  proclaim  the  “one  faith”  common  to  all  mankind,  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  “ one  baptism”  commanded  by  the  “ one  God  and  Father  of  us  all” 

Eev.  R.  L.  Pruett. 


VIII. 

, THE  CHRISTIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ZION. 

A brief  statement  of  the  nature,  object,  and  history  of  this  Mission,  with  meeting 
places. 

Nature' — The  conditions  of  membership  are : (1)  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  as 
infallible ; (2)  repentance  and  trust  in  Christ ; (3)  a good  profession  with  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ; (4)  other  questions  are  matter  of  opinion.  Repentance,  faith  and 
obedience  are  basal, — theocracy,  Christ  as  healer  of  the  body,  baptism  by  triune 
immersion,  clean  living,  tithing,  and  .seventy  -work  are  truths  taught  and  practiced. 
Zion  fights  tobaccco,  liquor,  unclean  Jfood,  secretism,  hypocrisy,  poverty  and  every 
other  form  of  vice. 

Object. — The  union  of  God’s  true  people  and  the  tearing  down  of  every 
disintegrating  form  of  apostasy  that  hinders  this  holy  union.  The  preparation  of  a 
clean  people  for  Christ.  The  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  manufactories  etc., 
uncompromising  attack  upon  sin  of  all  forms  in  all  places.  The  presentation  to  the 
Japanese  of  the  full  Gospel — Christ  as  Savior,  Healer,  Cleanser  and  Keeper  of  spirit, 
soul  and  body. 

History. — Some  missionaries,  already  in  Japan,  and  some  Japanese,  becoming 
disgusted  with  the  apostasy  of  their  churches,  and  seeing  the  power  and  puriti-  of 
Zion,  entered  into  fellowship.  No  missionary  h.as  come  from  headquarters  yet. 
Meetings,  seventy  work,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 

Meeting  Places. — Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  frequently  other  places.  Tempo- 
rary head  quarters  for  Japan,  1407  Nakamura,  Yokohama, 

T.  A.  Cairns, 

Conductor. 


IX. 

THE  CTIEISTIAX  AND  MISSICJXAEY  ALLLA.XCE. 


The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  began  its  work  in  Japan  in  1895.  The 
first  Station  was  opened  by  Dr.  and  Mis.  Theo.  W.  Gnlick  at  Miyoshi  in  Bingo  Prov- 
ince, Hiroshima  Ken.  Since  then  the  work  has  been  extended  to  three  other  places 
Shobara,  Joge  and  Hirosnima  city. 

The  work  is  not  educational  neither  has  the  Mission  any  intention  to  erect  church 
buildings  for  the  Japaue.se  Christians  ; the  only  object  in  coming  to  Japan  is  to  lead 
souls  to  Christ  by  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Those  who  are  converted  join  the  small  congregations  which  are  in  charge  of 
Japanese  pastors. 

At  present  the  Mission  has  five  chapels,  and  the  number  of  Christians  including 
those  converted  this  year  is  about  forty.  The  Japanese  workers  are  five.  Our  five 
Sunday-schools  are  attended  by  about  330  children. 

Since  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  in  1897  returned  to  America,  the  work  is  supervised 
by  Eev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lindstrom  at  present  the  Mission’s  only  foreign  workers  in 
Japan. 

H.  Lindstrom. 


X. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHEEAN  l\riSSION. 

This  mission  is  supported  by  the  United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South,  U.  S.  A.  It  was  founded  in  1892  by  Eev.  J.  A.  B.  .Scherer  and 
Eev.  E.  B.  Peery.  Its  work  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Kyushu,  and  it  lias  its  headquar- 
ters at  Saga.  The  methods  used  are  purely  evangelistic,  no  educational  work  being 
done  except  the  training  of  evangelists.  The  present  mission  force  consists  of  four- 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  two  Japanese  pastors,  and  two  evangelists.  One  of 
the  pioneer  missionarie.s,  Eev.  Scherer,  returned  to  America  because  of  sickness  in 
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1897,  and  has  since  taken  regular  work  at  1 o ne.  This  mission  lias  enjoyed  a steady 
and  encouraging  growth  ; more  than  one  hundied  members  have  been  baptized ; a 
congregation  has  been  organized  ; and  a good  church  built.  Luther’s  Small  Catechism, 
The  Church  Book,  and  The  Augsburg  Confession  have  been  translated  into  Japanese, 
and  are  in  regular  use  by  the  mission. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  Ph.  D. 

[Note. — Rev.  J.  M.  T.  Winther,  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  has  been 
working  in  connection  with  this  mission  .since  1899. 

Rev.  A.  R.  IVellrose  and  Miss  Estcri  Kurvinei^,  of  the  Finnish  Lutheran  Church 
and  temporarily  located  in  Nrgisaki,  intend  to  work  in  connection  with  this  same 
mission. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Birkelund,  M.  D.  representing  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod  in 
America,  is  working  in  Tokyo.  J.  M.  T.  Winther.] 


XI. 

GENERAL  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY  (GERMAN  AND  SWISS). 

The  Genei'at  Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  established  in  1884,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Karl  Alexander  of  Saxe-Weimar,  as  the  first  attempt 
of  liberal  Christianity  to  cooperate  in  mission  work  in  accordance  with  its  own  con- 
victions, has  reached  up  to  this  day  the  number  of  30,000  home  members,  contributing 
during  the  last  year,  about  38,000  Yen.  Because  of  the  advanced  theology  of  its 
representatives  in  Japan,  who  aim  at  a reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  the  modern 
view  of  the  world,  by  striving  after  an  up-to-date  expression  of  the  eternal  truth  of 
the  sim])le  Gospel  of  Jesus,  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
Japanese,  instead  of  offering  ancient  but  transient  formulas  of  Western  dogmatics 
and  worship,  it  is  on  the  one  side  severely  criticised,  but  on  the  other  side  also,  even 
by  orthodox  missionaries,  appreciated  as  a valuable  additicn  to  the  Christian  force  in 
•lapan. 

The  centre  of  the  German-Swiss  Mission  is  Tokyo,  where  in  1887  its  first  church 
in  Hongo  was  organized,  besides  which  at  present  preaching  places  in  Shitaya 
and  Bancho  and  an  out-station  in  Chiba  must  be  mentioned.  In  1887  a theological 
school  was  opened.  There  are  three  Sunday-schools  of  the  Mission  in  a flourishing 
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condition,  also  its  day  school  foi-  poor  children,  an  industrial  girl’s  school  and  a German^ 
night  school.  A great  part  of  the  time  of  Pfarrer  Haas  and  Wendt,  now  the  men  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mission  in  Tokyo,  is  devoted  to  the  giving  of  addresses  and  to  regular 
Bible  classes  mostly  attended  b}'  students,  while  a single  lady  is  in  charge  of  the 
mission  work  among  women.  Since  the  Autumn  of  1900  a new  mission  station  has 
been  established  in  Kyoto  by  Pastor  Schiller  with  tlie  assistance  of  a Japanese. 

Literary  work  has  been  carried  on,  consisting  in  the  publication  of  a series  of 
tracts  and  books.  In  1885  a Japanese  monthly  magazine  for  scientihc  theology  and 
philosophy  (‘  Shinri  ’)  was  established,  to  whicli  was  added  in  1900  a German  periodical 
“ Die  Wahrheit.”  It  may  be  fitly  stated  here,  that  to  the  German  Mission  is  further 
due  the  publication  of  the  first  comprehensive  “ History  of  l^rotestant  Missions  in 
Japan,”  both  in  German  and  English.  In  1900  five  Japanese  were  baptized. 

In  Tokyo,  where  a church  building  has  been  erected,  and  in  Yokohama  the 
Protestant  Germans  have  been  gathered  into  Christian  congregations,  Pfaner  Haas 
being  their  appointed  pastor. 

Similar  work  for  the  Germans  is  done  by  the  Society  in  Shanghai,  where  the 
foundation  stones  for  a German  church  have  been  laid  but  recently,  and  in  Kiauchau. 
The  other  work  of  the  Society  in  China  was  up  to  a very  recent  time  of  an  exclusive- 
ly literary  character,  the  late  Dr.  Faber  having  been  the  distinguished  chief  agent. 
Since  the  occupation  of  Kiauchau  by  Germany  there  too  practical  work  is  being 
done,  and  plans  are  ali’eady  completed  for  erecting  a church,  Chinese  and  German 
schools  and  a Faber  Hospital. 


Eev.  Hans  Haas. 


XII. 

THE  HEFHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSIOX. 


This  Mission  was  coiuraenced  as  an  undenouiinational  work  in  Yokohama,  in 
1894  b)'  Mr.  F.  L.  Smelser  who  was  joined  later  by  a number  of  others,  only  two  of 
whom  became  permanent  W’orkers. 

Its  motto  is,  “ Holiness  unto  the  Lord,”  and  its  assurance  of  support,  Pliil  4 : 17. 
Its  object  is  general  mission  work  and  its  aim  is  to  bring  unbelievers  to  a knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  believers  into  the  expeiienee  of  sanctification. 

Until  the  present  year,  the  work  of  the  Mission, — which  included  ISabbath-school 
and  day-school  work,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts,  etc.,  as  well  as  efforts 
to  reach  the  Chinese,  has  been  confined  to  AYkohama. 

During  Mr.  Smelser’s  absence  in  America  the  work  there  has  been  su.spended, 
but  it  is  hoped  he  will  resume  it  on  his  return. 

An  extension  has  been  made  to  Choshi,  Shimosa,  whei'c  Sunday-school  and 
personal  work,  tract  distribution,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 

(Miss)  M.  E.  Long. 


Xlll. 

IXDEPEXDENT 
1.  The  Scripture  L^nion  of  Japan. 

The  Scripture  Union  of  Japan,  a branch  of  the  Children’s  Special  Service  Mission, 
was  started  among  Japanese  adults  in  1884,  its  object  being  to  encourage  the  reading 
of  the  Bible.  The  members  now  number  about  9000,  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  some  of 
whom  are  visited  occasionally  by  a travelling  .secretary. 

A monthly  magazine  is  published  containing  explanatory  Bible  notes  on  the 
dailv  portion,  and  other  articles  of  a religious  nature. 

Picture  leaflets  in  Japanese  are  also  issued  monthly,  and  have  a wide  circula- 
tion. Annual,  and  semi-annual  meetings  are  held  in  Tokyo,  and  the  local  secretaries 
me  invited  each  summer  to  a conference  for  Bible  study  and  prayer. 

Mary  C.  IVhitney. 
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2.  Railway  Mission. 

The  work  among  tlie  railway  men  is  undenominational.  The  railway  men  in 
England  support  a native  evangelist  who  spends  most  of  his  time  visiting  the 
stations  and  often  having  meetings  with  the  men,  usually  in  the  master’s  room  or  in 
the  waiting  room.  At  a few  stations  where  there  are  one  or  two  Christians  and  a few 
tempei’ance  members,  they  hold  occasional  meetings  by  themselves.  They  much 
appreciate  a monthly  magazine  called  “ Light  on  the  Railroad,” — 40  sen  a year. 

Mr.  Akiyama  is  always  glad  to  help  in  any  Church  on  Sundays  as  he  tiavels 
about, 

Mias  E.  R.  Gillett,  Sup. 

3.  Postal  and  Telegraph  Mi.ssion. 

The  Postal  and  Telegraph  Mission  in  Japan  is  a branch  of  the  International 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Christian  Association  (Senior  Branch),  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  London.  In  April  1892  the  work  began  with  the  distribution  of  Chris- 
tian literature  among  the  postmen  of  Yokohama  by  Dr.  Whitney  who  acted  as 
superintendent.  lie  was  joined  in  1896  by  Miss  Gillett,  who  by  itinerating  as  well 
as  by  Bible  classes  and  meetings  continued  to  seek  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the 
trath  to  .Japanese  postal  ofGcials,  until  Miss  Lesh  (now  Mrs.  Braithwaite)  was  seat 
out  in  1 900  to  take  charge.  The  Mission,  which  is  undenominational,  is  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  P.  O.  officials  and  friends  in  Great  Britain. 

4.  The  Akasaka  Hospital. 

W.  Yoeton  Whitney,  M.  D.,  Director. 

The  Akasaka  Hospital  was  begun  as  a dispensary  in  1882,  the  present  building 
being  erected  in  1886,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitney,  by  Japanese  and  foreign 
contributions.  The  work  is  carried  on  as  an  independent,  interdenominational 
Christian  Medical  Mission.  Daily  clinics  for  out-patients  are  held,  which  are 
attended  by  from  1,200  to  2,000  individuals  annually,  a total  number  of  7,000  to  8,000 
visits.  About  100  of  these  are  treated  as  in-patients. 

All  are  required  to  pay  as  their  circumstances  permit,  those  unable  to  contribute 
anything  being  admitted  free.  The  income  from  the  patients  amounts  to  about  yen 
2,000  a year,  and  the  expenditure  yen  3,500.  The  deficit  is  made  up  by  donations 
from  Japan,  and  abroad. 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  is  conducted  daily  in  the  out-patients 
clinic  room,  and  in  the  wards  ; and  a Bible  woman  visits  them  in  their  homes. 

The  staff'  consists  of  3 physicians,  2 assistants,  5 nurses,  1 Bible  woman,  and  a 
lady-superintendent 
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During  tlie  past  year  18  conversions  have  been  recorded.  A Gospel  Society  has 
been  organized  to  furnish  temporary  spiritual  oversight  of  those  of  the  patients  who 
become  Christians;,  or  desire  to  do  so. 


XIV. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMrn'EE  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  JAPAN. 

There  are  two  departments  of  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  operation  in  Japan,  the  city 
and  the  collegiate.  Their  common  goal  is  to  unite  Christian  men  in  the  work  of 
leading  young  men  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  and  to  identify  themselves  v/itli  His 
Church.  The  city  associations  conduct  an  institutional  work,  the  student  associa- 
tions devote  themselves  to  the  spiritual  life  of  students.  The  first  city  association 
was  formed  in  Tokyo  in  1879,  and  reorganized  in  1880 — 91  under  an  evangelical  con- 
stitution which  vested  the  management  in  an  inter-denominational  Board  of  Direct- 
ors. In  1889  Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Japan  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North  America  .at  the  urgent  request  of  Japanese 
Christians  and  missionaries.  For  nine  years  he  sustained  the  relation  of  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Tokyo  Association  doing  valuable  constructive  work  in  both  city  and 
collegiate  departments.  Since  1890  Mr.  S.  Niwa  has  been  General  Secretary  rallying 
to  his  support  leading  men  from  all  denominations.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  is  due  the  degree  of  success  already  .attained.  In  1890  Mr.  R.  S.  Miller  joined 
Mr.  Swift  and  still  remains  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Tokym  Association,  though 
not  now  connected  with  the  American  Committee ; in  1890  Mr.  V.  W.  Helm  was 
sent  out  by  the  same  Committee.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Swift  a building 
fund  of  $60,000  was  secured,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  expended  on  the  present  home 
of  the  Tokyo  Association.  The  only  other  city  Association  building  is  the  Osaka 
auditorium.  Associations  early  sprang  up  in  various  cities,  but  few  of  them  carried 
on  any  distinctive  Association  work  except  union  evangelistic  meetings.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  unite  the  leading  Associations  and  to  foster  a non-institutioual 
work  in  a few  secondary  cities.  The  Tokyo  A.ssociation  regularly  conducts  religious 
meetings,  Bible  classes,  entertainmente,  lectures,  an  English  evening  school,  a restaur- 
ant and  a lodging-house.  In  1899  there  was  an  attendance  at  42  Gospel  meetings,  of 
2,6.j2 ; at  42  Saturday  lectures,  of  3,620  ; at  104  recitations  of  evening  classes,  of 
4,892.  The  memberehip  is  600.  Nearly  half  the  members  are  students  who  carry  its 
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influence  to  every  corner  of  the  Empire.  Tlie  Shinseifei  is  published  as  the  city 
Association  organ. 

Tlie  first  student  Associations  were  organized  in  1888  by  students  of  three 
colleges  in  Tokyo.  The  number  rapidly  increased,  especially  during  the  visit  of 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard  in  1889.  'When  Mr.  Mott  visited  Japan  in  1897  he  found  11 
independent  Associations  and  he  helped  to  organize  17  more.  At  a convention  of 
delegates  from  2o  Associations  held  in  Jan,  1897,  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Union  was 
formed  and  affiliated  with  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  to  whose  confer- 
ence it  has  since  sent  Presidents  Ibuka  and  Honda  as  special  representatives.  The 
Central  Committee  consists  of  25,  Japanese  and  missionaries.  Since  1898  a Japanese 
Traveling  Secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher,  representing  the  International  Committee 
of  America,  have  served  the  Union.  A bi-monthly  organ  has  been  published  since 
June,  1898.  In  November,  1898,  the  Summer  School  which  had  been  independent 
and  variable  since  its  inauguration  in  1889  was  turned  over  to  the  Union.  The  work 
may  be  classified  as  supervisory  (correspondence,  magazine  and  visitation),  educa- 
tional (Summer  School,  and  District  Conferences),  financial  (collecting  Yen  500.  a 
year  by  dues  and  contributions),  spiritual  (Bible  outlines,  devotional  literature  and 
evangelistic  mass-meetings).  Three  Associations  own  homes  valued  at  Yen  20,000, 
five  occupy  rented  houses,  another  is  building  at  an  outlay  of  Yen  2,500.  The  Union 
numbers  34  As.sociations,  with  900  members,  in  14  Christian  and  20  non-Cliristian 
schools,  including  two  Universities  and  all  but  one  of  the  higher  Schools.  Further 
statistics  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  “ Methods  of  Beaching  the  Student  Classes.” 

There  are  City  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka, 
Kobe,  Sapporo,  Kanagawa  and  Fukuoka.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a large 
number  of  Young  Men’s  Societies  called  by  the  same  name,  the  most  of  which  are 
connected  with  some  single  congregation.  Many  of  these  denominational  societies 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  City  Associations. 

In  Osaka,  July  26-28,  1901,  was  held  a convention  which  organized  the  City 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Union  of  Japan,  with  the  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
Osaka  and  Kobe  Associations  as  charter  members.  A constitution  was  adopted  and 
a Central  Committee  of  ten  members  elected  which  becomes  the  executive  body  of 
the  Union.  This  convention  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  period  in  this  movement 
in  Japan,  by  the  creation  of  an  agency  which  will  give  attention  to  the  systematic 
development  and  extension  of  City  Associations  throughout  the  country. 

V.  W.  Helm. 


XV. 


THE  SALVATIOX  AEill  . . 

Ill  tlie  year  186-5  the  founder  and  pre.sent  leader  General  ‘William  Booth  inaugu- 
rated tlie  ChrEtian  ^lission  which  in  1878  became  the  Salvation  Army.  In  1880  the 
first  contingent  sent  abroad  was  de.spatched  to  the  U.  S.  A.  afterwards  speedily 
followed  by  expeditions  to  France,  Australasia,  India,  Africa,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  party  of  officers  arrived  in  Japan  from  England  in  1895  and  at  once 
began  systematic  work  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  first  Corps 
(stations)  were  opened  in  Tokyo,  afterwards  the  sphere  of  work  was  extended  to 
Yokohama  and  the  Okayama  and  Kozuke  Listricts.  An  official  organ  is  published  in 
Japanese  fortnightly  which  at  present  has  a circulation  of  7,4-50.  A Xaval  and  Mercan- 
tile Home  has  been  established  in  Yokohama.  A Prison  Gate  Home  has  been  establish- 
ed in  Tokyo  to  assist  discharged  prisoners ; employment  is  found  for  them  and  many 
through  the  lielp  received  are  living  honestly  and  in  positions  of  comparative  comfort. 
In  August  of  this  year  Bescue  Work  was  commenced  and  an  institution  opened  to 
receive  any  girls  w'ho  wished  to  leave  their  life  of  sin.  As  a result  of  the  action  taken 
an  agitation  was  created  which  brought  about  an  important  change  in  the  laws  affect- 
ing licensed  prostitution  so  that  now  any  girl  can  leave  at  any  time  without  difficulty 
and  many  hundreds  are  availing  themselves  of  this  new  liberty  and  are  returning  to 
their  friends  every  week.  A Japanese  hymn  book  and  other  books  have  been  publish- 
ed. Eegular  open-air  meetings  are  conducted  with  each  Corps. 

A large  part  of  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  each  Corps  is  raised  locally,  in  addition  to  which  a substantial  sum  is 
raised  annually  by  means  self-denial  effort. 

The  work  is  organized  and  governed  on  a military  basis.  The  Japanese  dress  is 
worn  by  all  the  foreign  officers  and  the  most  aggressive  methods  adopted,  consistent 
with  and  likely  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  aims  of  the  organization. 

The  world-wide  operations  of  the  Army  are  carried  on  in  52  countries  and 
there  are  14,823  officers  (workers  wholly  employed).  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  is  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  with  International  Headquarters  at  Queen  'Victoria  Street,  London, 
England.  Colonel  Henry  Bullard  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Japan  and  the 
Xational  Headquarters  are  at  3 Shibaguchi,  Xichomc,  Tokyo. 


XVI. 


SOAXDIXAVI.V  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

“ The  Scaudiiiaviiin  Alliance  Mission  of  North  America”  was  founded  by  the 
Kev.  F.  Franson,  the  Director  of  the  ^Mission,  in  1.890,  when  missionaries  were  first 
sent  to  foreign  fields.  It  has  missionaries  in  six  different  fields,  viz : China,  Mon- 
golia, Himalaya,  S.  Africa,  E.  *U'rica  anil  Japan,  at  present  a total  number  of 
about  eighty.  The  first  group  of  fifteen  to  .Japan  arrived  on  Nov.  23,  1891.  Tire 
number  has  since  varied,  being  at  ]jrcsent  eigiit  adults. 

It  is  a missionary  society,  supported  by  Swcdisli  churches  and  individua’s  in 
America  and  Sweden,  avoiding  what  would  give  it  the  direct  appearance  of  a 
denomination,  and  has  for  its  object  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  unto  salva- 
tion, especially  in  places  where  it  has  not  been  preached  before, — also  the  encour- 
aging of  dmrches  towards  a unanimous  efibi  t in  the  evangelization  of  non-Christian 
nations. 

• The  total  number  of  coin  crts  in  -Japan,  np  to  tlie  present,  is  about  one  hunilred 
and  Jifty. 


XVil. 

MISSIGN  WOltK  FOR  SEAMEN  XT  YOKOHAMA. 

Tlie  Al'ork  for  Seamen  at  Yokohama  was  begun  in  July  1873  by  Mr.  AVk  T. 
Austen'"'  as  an  honorary  worker.  <.)n  the  4th  of  iMarch,  1874,  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  Mr.  Austen  became  the  paid  agent  of  tlie  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society, 
and  a local  committee,  whose  chairman  was  tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Syle  was  orgairized. 
Subscriptions  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Austen  from  the  foreign  community  to  rent  and 
furnish  a house  at  No.  114,  Creekside,  as  headipiarters  for  the  woj’k,  in  whieli  a reading 
room,  refreshment  room,  and  dormitorie.s,  were  provided  for  the  seamen  visiting  the 
port.  A Temperance  Society  was  formed,  ami  a committee  of  its  members  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  institution,  which  was  named  the  Temperance  Hall.  After 
two  years  of  very  successful  work  at  No.  114  Creekside,  a new  building  was  erected  by 
the  Society  at  No.  86  Church  Street,  and  the  work  was  continued  in  the  new  and  more 

Mr.  Austell  was  orilainerl  by  Bishop  Bickers tetli  in  ISilO. 
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couimudious  piL'misL's.  Latin'  a second  building  was  put  up  on  the  lot  adjoining  and 
was  used  as  a ISailors’  Home  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  committee.  Owing  to 
various  causes  these  two  buildings  were  closed  in  ISSO,  and  the  worlc  eari'ied  on  in 
them  ceased. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  tSEAMEN’S  MISSION. 

In  the  beginning  of  1881,  Mr.  Austen  leased  the  corner  building  on  No.  8(5, 
Church  (street,  for  use  as  the  local  lieadquarters  of  tlie  work  he  has  .since  carried  on 
in  connection  witli  the  American,  and  two  Kuglish  Societie.s,  which  sufiport  Jdni. 
In  June  1884  the  Mis.siou  was  sliifted  to  its  |)resent  ([uarters  at  No.  8o,  Odawaracho. 
I'hc  local  institution  known  as — “ The  Yokohama  Seamen's  Mission  ” — is  entirely 
supported  liy  voluntary  contributions.  On  the  mission  compound  there  are  large 
buildings,  the  entrance  to  the  lirst  being  directly  on  the  street  leading  from  the  land- 
ing place  to  the  part  of  the  town  most  frequented  by  sailors.  On  the  ground  Jloor 
there  is  a large  well  furnished  reading  room,  and  the  mission  chapel.  On  tlie  lirst 
lloor  arc  the  seamen’s  dormitories,  bath  room  and  lavatory.  In  the  adjoining  building 
on  the  ground  door  is  the  cliaplain’s  odice,  refreshment  room,  kitchen  and  servants’ 
quarters,  on  the  lirst  door  there  are  two  seamen’s  dormitories,  a book  room,  and  two 
l ooms  reserved  for  the  use  of  a Japanese  Scripture  reader,  who  it  is  hoped  will  com- 
mence work  for  Japanese  Seamen  early  in  lllOl.  The  Mission  owns  a due  steam  launch 
named — the  “Clleaner” — which  is  used  by  the  chaplain  in  boarding  vessels,  and  in 
c'.dlecting  odicers  and  seamen  from  the  ships  who  wish  to  attend  the  regular  services 
.'uid  meetings  held  at  the  Mission.  In  addition  to  the  work  adoat  and  at  tlie  Institute 
the  chaplain  does  regular  duty  at  the  naval  hospitals. 

This  Mission  has  had  during  the  whole  period  of  its  c.xistence,  the  endoi-sement 
aiid  liearty  cooperation  of  the  resident  mis.sionaries,  and  the  Jinancial  support  of  the 
ibreign  community.  'SV.  T.  A usten. 

(^Vork  is  also  done  for  seamen  in  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. — Kditor.j 


XV  ] i I , 


yEV£NTJ  I-DAY  AEVEXTllST  :\11SS10X. 

In  A'uvejuber  ol’  1S9G  Elder  W.  C.  (jrrainger  eame  to  Jiipaii  as  the  first  represeuta- 
tive  of  the  SeYeutli-da\' Adventists,  lie  was  accompanied  by  one  native  worker  T. 

11.  Okohira.  TJiey  located  in  Tok3'o  and  began  teaching  the  English  Bible.  One  V'ear 
later  j\Ir.s.  \V.  C.  Oraiuger  and  her  daughter  Gertrude  Grainger  joined  Elder  Graing- 
er ill  tlie  work.  In  the  fall  of  1898  five  more  workers  were  sent  from  America,  B.  O. 
AVade  and  wife,  AV.  If.  Burden  and  wife  and  one  .lapanese  worker,  S.  Hasegawa. 
These  workers  are  still  all  in  the  field  except  Elder  AV.  C.  Grainger  who  was  taken 
by  death  in  October  1899.  There  is  one  organized  church,  with  a inembei-ship  of 

12.  There  are  two  stations  where  regular  Bible  schools  are  held,  there  being  from  75 
to  loo  in  daily  attendance  at  these  schools.  The  “ Owari  Xo  Fukuin”  is  an  eight 
paged,  moiithl)'  journal  published  b^'  this  Societ}'  and  is  now  in  the  second  year  of 
its  publication.  All  the  above  work  is  located  in  Tokyo  but  beside  there  arc  several 
outslatious  where  tliere  are  companies  of  Christians  and  where  some  work  is  being 
done. 


XIX. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ClIBISTIAX  EXDEAAHK  IX  J APAX. 

The  oldest  Society  now  in  existence  is  the  Children’s  Societj'  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  being  organised  in  1887.  A few 
other  societies  were  started  but  were  jiractically  discontinued  before  the  iviuter  of  1892, 
when  a great  impetus  was  given  by  the  visit  of  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society-.  The  larger  number  of  the  societies  now  in  existence 
were  formed  during  the  following  year  of  Dr.  Clark’s  visit.  In  1893  the  number  of 
societies  increased  to  fifty-seven.  Many  of  these  disappeared  after  a short  life,  while 
new  ones  are  taking  their  places. 

Dr.  Clark’s  .second  visit  in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year  (1900;  quickened  the  old 
societies  and  helped  the  organizations  of  new  ones  at  several  places  he  visited.  The 
eighth  national  conveution  held  at  Kobe,  when  Dr.  and  Airs.  Clark  were  present,  was 
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tlie  lai-gest  and  most  successful  convention  ever  Iicld  in  this  country."  So  far  as 
known,  tliere  are  sixty  societies  at  present,  ten  of  them  being  Junior  Societies.  They 
are  scattered  from  Taihokn,  Forntosa  in  the  South  to  Sendai  in  the  North.  (deo- 
graplucally  tlie  largest  numbers  are  found  in  Tokyo  and  trio-cities  of  Kyoto,  Osaka 
and  Kobe.  Denominationally  the  Kumiai  and  Nippon  Kirisuto  Churches  are  by 
far  in  front,  thougli  the  societies  are  found  in  nearly  all  representative  denominations. 
A few  societies  with  the  name  of  Kyorei  Kuai,  but  not  organized  on  the  same  principle 
are  not  included,  while  no  doubt  there  are  several  organizations  essentially  on  Christ- 
ian Endeavor  jtrinciples,  but  not  adopting  the  name. 

The  United  Society  in  Japan  was  organized  in  1811.3.  Kev.  T.  Harada  lias  been 
the  president  ever  since  the  organization,  and  Kev.  A Miyake  its  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  several  years.  The  tifteen  members  of  the  Gener.al  Committee  represent 
Kumiai,  Nippon  Kiristo,  Methodist  and  Kaptist  Churches,  and  Missions  of  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Christian  Boards. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Ihiited  Society  is  Kyorei  Bits.di/  (''I'he  Eiidcavorcrl  now 
ill  its  8th  year,  published  iiiuntldy  in  Osaka. 


NX. 

SOCIETY  OF  FKIENDS. 

'J'he  Friend’s  Mission  in  Japan  was  founded  by  the  W omen's  Committee  of 
Friend’s  in  Philadelphia  in  1885,  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  spread  of  pure 
( hristianity  among  the  Japanese. 

The  lirst  workers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cusaud  who  after  visiting  various  parts  of 
the  country  finally  settled  in  Tokyo  and  opened  a School  for  Girls.  This  was  remov- 
ci-l  to  the  present  building  in  1889. 

In  1888  two  workers  from  Canada  joined  the  Friends  in  'I'okyo  and  the  mission 
has  since  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  Societies.  In  addition  to  the 
(Firl’s  School,  work  under  native  evangelists  bus  been  undertaken  in  three  or  four 
( tlier  centres,  that  at  Mito  being  the  oldest  and  most  successful,  and  in  1899  two  of 
our  number  settled  there  with  the  hope  of  extending  the  work  and  placing  it  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.  A school  for  boys  and  young  men  and  also  two  for  the 

* .tt  tlic  (-'(.'nventioa  tlie  President,  Mr.  Huraclu,  was  elected  the  dcleg'ute  to  tlie  World’s  Christian 
Eudeinor  ( eii \'ciif ion  held  iu  London,  July  1S-‘J0,  lOOU. 
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children  of  the  poor  with  Sunday  Schools  were  carried  on  lor  some  years  hiU  at 
present  are  discontinned.  Gospel  meetings  are  held  weekly  at  o or  G difibrent  eenires 
with  one  or  more  Sunday  Schools  belonging  to  eaeh.  The  preparation  of  religions 
literature  has  been  among  the  work  undertaken  and  several  books  sucli  as  the  Life  of 
Stephen  Grellett,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  translated  and 
published,  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  being  largely  circulated  among  the  various 
prison  libraries. 


XXL 

TILMFEKAXCE  SOCIETIES  IX  JAPAX. 

COMIUT.EU  BY  Jrt.XUS  SoPKU. 

The  Xatioual  Temperance  League  of  Japan  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Tokyo 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  1898,  in  the  Kudan  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch.  Tlie' 
credit  of  this  new  movement  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Clara  Parrish,  the  sixih  Kound- 
the- World  Missionary  of  the  "World’s  AVoman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  At 
the  time  of  organization  there  were  present  delegates  from  a number  of  Local 
Societies,  as  far  north  as  Sendai  and  as  far  south  as  Hiroshima.  The  delegates 
represented  several  denominations  of  Christians. 

This  League  holds  an  Annual  Convention.  The  work  during  the  year  is  earried 
on  by  a Board  of  Control,  composed  of  the  officers  and  fifteen  members,  all  elected  bt’ 
the  -Annual  Convention.  The  Officers  of  the  League  are: — Pmide?//,  Taro  Ando  ; 
Vice  Preaidenis  H.  Tlayashi,  K.  1 to,  Sen  Tsiida,  Sho  Xemoto  and  Julius  Soper  ; Secre- 
taries, T.  I'kai  and  A.  C.  Borden,  Treastirers,  Y.  Suniinokura  and  1'.  Komuro.  Tlie 
members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are,  T.  Anzai,  S.  Furukawa.,  H.  Hatano,  Y.  Xinoiuiya, 
X".  Bito,  O.  Siniada,  K.  Ishii,  G.  Yamamuro,  K Hirasawa,  David  Thom])Sou,  H. 
Topping,  B.  Chappell,  E.  Leavitt,  AV.  P.  Buneombc  and  A.  C.  Borden. 

Bev.  H.  H.  Coates,  and  Rev.  S.  Ogata,  now  living  in  Xagoya,  are  both  active  and 
earnest  workeis  of  the  League.  Air.  .Joseph  Cosand  is  the  Assistant  Editor  of  Kii.ni 
No  HikfAri,  the  Organ  of  the  I.eague.  Airs.  I.arge  and  Airs.  Davidson,  and  several 
.Tapanese  ladies,  all  of  the  Xatioual  AA^.  C.  T.  U.,  sit  as  xissoeiate  Alembers  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Xearly  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  Aletropolis  is 
represented  on  the  Board. 

The  Rev.  Kanichi  Aliyama  is  the  traveling  evangelist  of  "the  Temperance 
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Aloveiuent  iu  Japan.  lie  is  supported  by  contributions  from  foreign  and  Japanese 
friends  of  tiie  Temperance  Cause.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  churehes.  Mr.  Miyama 
worked  for  some  time  in  Hawaii  before  returning  from  San  Francisco  to  his  native 
land  in  1889.  Tlie  results  of  his  labors  in  Hawaii  are  lasting  and  far-reaching — 
beyond  calculation.  The  fact  that  Japanese  laborers  have  been  acceptable  in  Hawaii 
all  these  years  is  largely  owing  to  the  blessed  results  of  the  gospel  and  temperance 
work  of  Mr.  Miyama  in  those  Islands  in  1887 — 1888. 

The  following  are  short  sketches  of  the  four  largest  temperance  organizations  in 
.Tapan : 

1.  WOMAN’S  CHEISTIAX  TILMPEEANCE  FNION. 

The  AVoman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  on  December  Ctli, 
1880,  in  the  Nihonbashi  Presbyterian  Church,  Tokyo.  Twenty  members  were  en- 
rolled .at  this  time  as  Cliartcr  Members,  and  forty  joined  in  all. 

The  Officers  were  : — President,  Ali-s.  Tvaji  Y.a  jima ; Eec.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Chiyo  Hattori ; 
Cor.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Toyojn  Sasaki;  Treasurers,  Mrs.  Eiu  Minra  and  Mrs.  Miva  Ebina. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  Mrs.  Sasaki  assumed  the  entire  secretary  woi'k.  ^Ii-s. 
Alary  Clement  I.eavitt  sent  by  the  American  AY.  C.  T.  U.  was  present  and  organized 
this  new  Society. 

During  1888  Eamabai  visited  .lap.an.  In  the  same  year  the  official  organ  of  the 
Society  was  started.  Mrs.  Sasaki  was  the  first  Editor.  The  second  Editor  was  Airs. 
Takeo,  who  was  a year  later  succeeded  by  Airs.  Takekoshi.  Owing  to  illness  Airs. 
Yajima  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1889,  and  Mrs.  Assai  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

In  1890  Aliss  Jessie  Ackerman,  the  second  Eound-the-AAMrld  Ali.ssionary,  visited 
Japan.  During  her  visit  the  membership  of  the  Union  was  increased  by  several 
hundred.  In  this  year  the  first  Imperial  Diet  was  convened,  and  from  the  AA".  C.  T. 
U.  a petition  relating  to  the  severity  of  punishment  meted  out  to  women  as  compared 
with  that  meted  out  to  men  w.as  presented  to  the  Diet,  and  one  also  regarding  the 
transporting  of  Japanese  women  to  other  countries  for  evil  purposes.  These  petitions 
were  annually  repeated  until  the  twelth  session  of  the  Diet. 

In  1890  Airs.  Assai  resigned  as  president  of  the  Union  and  Mrs.  A'ajima  was 
re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  much  help  was  given  by  the  Union  to  the  earthquake 
sufferers,  and  a physician  and  two  nurses  were  sent  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
sufl’erers.  For  all  these  services  the  Government  made  the  usual  acknowledgments. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1892  Aliss  Alary  Allen  AA’^est,  the  Third  Eound-the-AA’orld 
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Alissionary,  came  to  Japan.  Her  stay  was  only  seventy -one  days.  During  tliis  time 
she  spoke  at  ninety  meetings  and  traveled  o580  miles.  Through  lier  labors  a 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  decided  upon  ; but  this  did  not  become  an  accoinpli.shed 
fact  until  after  Miss  West’s  death. 

In  1893  Mrs.  Sakurai  was  elected  to  represent  tlie  National  TTnion  at  the  Connell 
of  AVomen  in  Chicago.  It  was  on  the  third  of  Ai)ril  of  this  year  that  tlic  National 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  new  organization  :—I’rcsident,  Mrs.  Ivaji 
Yajima  ; Eec.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Takekoshi ; Cor  Sec.,  Mrs.  Nemoto  ; Treasurer,  Airs.  Shimo- 
yama.  Six  departments  of  work  were  taken  up,  and  si.x  Local  Unions  became 
associated  with  the  National  Union.  In  the  antuinn  of  this  year  (1893)  the  special 
work  of  the  LTnion  that  suggested  itself  was  the  rescue  of  girls  sold  to  the  Yoshiwara. 

Mrs.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Kate  Enshnell,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Eonnd-the-World 
Alissionaries,  visited  Japan  in  1893 ; but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Andrews  they 
were  forced  to  shorten  their  visit.  In  1895  the  editorship  of  the  official  organ  w.as 
given  to  Mrs.  Tanl  Y'amaji,  and  in  this  year  considerable  hel[i  was  given  to  tbc 
suflerers  from  the  floods. 

In  the  Autumn  of  189G  Aliss  Clara  Parrish,  the  sut/i  Eonnd-tbe-AVorlil  Ali.ssion- 
arv,  arrived.  She  spent  two  ycais  in  .Japan.  Tlirongh  her  labors  the  Temperance 
cause  was  greatly  revived  and  tlie  workers  greatly  encouraged.  During  her  stay  in 
.I.apan  the  Y’s  were  organized  ami  the  departments  of  work  incre.ascd.  As  the  result 
of  her  label's  the  Banner  given  at  the  AVorld’s  Convention  of  1897  came  to  .Ja|)an. 

2.  YOKOHAAIA  TEAIPEEANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Yokoliama  Temperance  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Jaiian.  It  was 
organized  November  10th,  1886,  in  the  Sumiyoshl  Presbyterian  Church,  Yokohama. 
Before  the  formal  organization  a meeting  for  consultation  w.as  held  at  an  eating 
liouse,  called  Hommoku  Kyokairo.  The  drink  habits  of  the  people  w.as  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting.  On  November  17th,  1888,  it  was  decided  to  issue  an  organ  of  the 
Society,  This  lii-st  organ  was  called  the  yokouama  tejipee.vxce  jiagazixe.  jVt 
this  time  a badge  was  decided  upon.  In  the  same  year  Eamabai  on  her  way  to  India 
spoke  in  the  Kaigan  Church  (December  17th)  in  the  interest  of  this  Society. 

In  Alarch  1890  a Youth’s  Temperance  Society  was  organized.  During  Mi.ss 
Ackerman’s  stay  in  Japan  (1890)  a Large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kaig.an  Church,  at 
which  800  persons  were  present.  At  this  meeting  one  hundred  signed  the  jiledge. 
Mucli  attention  was  given  to  the  young  by  this  Society,  and  several  Y’outh’s  Societies 
were  organized. 
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In  January  IS‘,11  the  name  of  the  Society  and  its  organ  was  changed.  They 
were  thence-forward  known  as  the  japan  TE^rPEBANCE  society  and  the  Japan 
Temperance  Magazine. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  oi  this  Society  that  tlie  funeral  services  of  the  lamented 
Miss  West  were  conducted  in  the  Kaigau  Church,  December  16th,  1892. 

'J  his  Society  like  others  oi  similar  char9,cter  rendered  very  valuable  service  to  the 
sntleri  rs  from  flood  and  earthquake.  In  1893  the  Government  oflfered  this  Society 
a lacquer  wine  cup,  in  recognition  of  its  services;  but  it  was  respectfully  declined, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  declining. 

In  January,  1893  considerable  money  was  laisecl  by  this  Society  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a monument  over  the  grave  of  Miss  West.  This  money  was  sent  to  her 
friends  in  tlie  United  States  tlirongh  Mr.  Sen  Tsuda,  one  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest 
Temperance  advocates  in  Japan,  who  visited  the  AVorld’s  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

The  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  lield  in  January  1895.  During  tlie 
.Tapan-China  war  considerable  money  was  sent  by  this  Society  to  tlie  families  and 
orphans  of  sick,  disabled  and  deceased  soldiers. 

Miss  Parrish  rendered  much  valuable  service  to  this  Society  during  her  stay  in 
.Japan.  She  will  long  he  remembered. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  Society  about  forty  Branch  Societies  have  been 
connected  with  it — one  of  them  being  in  Chemulpo,  Korea.  Among  the  leaders  of 
this  Society  are  Messrs.  Ilayashi,  Kinomiya  and  Bito.  Air.  H.ayashi  has  been  Presi- 
dent from  the  beginning. 

On  September  11th,  1897,  delegates  were  sent  to  Tokyo,  and  in  connection  with 
delegates  from  the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society  a Central  Committee  was  oi’ganized, 
with  a view  of  uniting  all  the  Temperance  organizations  in  Japan.  On  the  10th  of 
January,  1898  an  Informal  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  Sociel ies  was  held. 
At  this  time  it  was  decided  to  etJect  a Kational  Organization  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
this  end  the  Yokohama  Society  agreed  to  give  up  its  name,  Japan  Temper.ance 
Society,  and  assume  its  old  name,  and  also  to  give  up  their  own  oi-gan  and  adopt  the 
'Pokyo  organ  as  their  own.  So  the  Light  Of  Our  Land  ceased  to  be  simply  the  organ 
of  the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society.  This  led  to  a harmonious  adjustment  of  pyevious 
diflicultie.s  in  the  w.ay  of  uniting  the  Temperance  organizations  in  the  Empire.  This 
Society  deserves  much  credit  for  the  magnanimity  displayed. 

3.  HOKKAIDO  TEMPEEANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Temperance  Society  in  Hokkaido  was  organized  in  Sapporo,  the  cap- 
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i(al,  November  21st.  1887,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Sapporo  Temperance  Society.  A 
.Mr.  Shinroku  Iwai,  a shoe  manufacturer,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Sapporo 
(Independent)  Church  for  .several  years,  became  greatly  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
“sake”  drinking.  Although  a member  of  the  Church,  he  had  never  given  up  his 
old  habit  of  drinking. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Tanetaro  Takenouchi  (since  deceased)  came  from  the 
south,  to  work  as  an  Evangelist  in  the  Sapporo  Church.  Mr.  Takenouchi  had  heard 
the  lectures  and  addresses  of  Mrs.  Leavitt  in  Kobe.  These  made  a deep  impression 
on  his  mind.  He  brought  with  him  a pamphlet  containing  a translation  of  Mrs. 
I^eavitt’s  addresses,  and  also  the  Rules  for  organizing  and  carrying  on  Temperance 
Societies, 

Shortl}’'  after  reaching  Sapporo  he  met  Mr.  Twai,  who  related  to  him  his  struggles 
on  the  subject  of  the  drink  habit.  Two  kindred  spirits  met.  As  Mr.  Tto  puts  it, 
“ One  was  the  powder,  and  the  other  was  the  match.”  Mr.  Takenouchi  showed  Mr. 
Iwai  the  Temperance  literature  he  had  with  him,  and  explained  to  him  the  working 
of  the  great  Temperance  movement  in  the  world.  Mr.  Twai’s  enthusiasm  was  arous- 
ed. He  became  a willing  convert  to  the  principles  of  Temperance.  As  the  result  o 
this  meeting  they  planned  the  organization  of  a Temperance  Society. 

This  Society  was  duly  organized,  as  indicated  above,  and  ]\Ir.  Kazutaka  Ito  was 
elected  the  first  President.  AVhen  fii'st  organized  this  Society  had  sixty-five  membersf 
In  the  same  year  (1887),  December  5th,  the  scope  of  the  Society  was  enlarged  and 
the  name,  HoKK.tiDo  Temper.v^tce  Society,  was  adopted.  This  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  Blanch  Societies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Island.  The  Society  rapidly 
inci'eased  in  numbers.  Tn  June  1894  there  were  two  thousand  members.  There  has 
been  a decline  of  interest,  since  ^Ir.  Tto  left  Hokkaido  .and  bcc.ame  a resident  of  Tokyo 
But  the  good  work  still  goes  on,  and  this  Society  is  about  to  unite  with  the  National 
Temperance  League, — one  Branch  has  already  done  .so. 

The  year  1892  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  hi.story  of  this  Society.  Iturlng  tlie 
month  of  August  of  that  year  an  Exhibition  of  ITokkaido  products — land  and  sea — 
was  opened  at  Sapporo.  During  thus  Exhibition  the  city  was  thronged  with  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Island.  This  afforded  the  Temperence  workers  a splendid  op 
portunitv  for  pushing  their  cause.  They  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and 
much  permanent  good  was  accomplished.  Miss  West  visited  Sapporo,  as  well  as 
Hakodate,  this  same  year.  Her  l.abors  gave  a new  impetus  to  the  Temperance  work 
in  Hokkaido. 
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4.  TOKYO  t]-:mpeuancp:  society. 

The  Tokyo  Temperance  Societ}"  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1890  at  a 
meeting  held  in  tlie  Oinza  Alethodist  Episcopal  Chnrch.  Before  this,  however, 
\ arioiis  ctibrts  had  been  init  forth  by  Japanese  and  foreign  Christians  for  the  purpose 
tif  starting  a Temperance  Society  in  the  .Metropolis  ; but  all  these  efibrts  failed.  For- 
tunately at  the  beginning  of  1890  Miss  Je.ssie  Ackerman,  representative  of  the 
AVorld’s  AV.  C.  T.  r.,  reached  Ja[)an  from  America  and  opened  a series  of  vej  y suc- 
cessful meetings  in  Tokyo,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  of  the  AV.  C.  T.  U., 
under  the  leadershi)!  of  such  women  as  Airs.  A^ajima,  Airs.  Ushioda  .and  Airs.  Sasaki. 

Tlie  success  of  the.se  meetings  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Tokyo  Temperance 
Society.  A preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Julius  Soper, 
Tsukiji,  on  the  3rd  of  Alarch,  1890.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting  Airs.  Sasaki, 
Airs.  I'shioda,  Alessrs.  Ando,  Aliyama,  Xakagawa,  Soper  and  several  others.  Air 
Soper  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

After  several  consuhations  the  Tokyo  Society  was  finally  organized  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1890.  This  was  a source  of  unminglcd  joy  to  Aliss  -Ackerman,  who  left  Tokyo, 
.shortly  after. 

From  this  humble  beginning  the  Society  has  grown  and  become  the  most  etiiciont 
and  aggressive  of  .all  the  Temperance  Societies  in  .lapan.  There  has  been  a large 
number  of  Branch  Societies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  not  le.ss  th.an  five  thousand 
members  have  been  enrolled. 

-At  first  tbe  work  of  the  Society  was  carried  on  by  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  Alessrs.  Ando,  Ogata  and  Aliyama,  and  Airs.  Sasaki  and  Airs.  Ushioda. 
On  the  8th  of  Xovember,  1899,  a General  Aleeting  was  held  at  the  Ginza  Church,  at 
which  time  Air.  Taro  -Ando  was  elected  President  and  Air.  Sho  Xemoto  A'ice  Presi- 
ilent.  ■ 

Ouring  the  next  year  a pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Society  under  the  name  of 
THE  TOKYO  TEMPEKANXE  EEroitT.  This  MO-XTHi-Y  Contained  only  four  pages, — three 
of  which  being  in  .Japanese  and  one  in  English.  -As  the  Society  became  more  pros- 
perous the  magazine  grew  also.  In  1894  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  tile  temper- 
.VXCE  TiDiKOS  with  .sixteen  pages.  In  1895  the  name  was  again  changed,  when  the 
present  name,  KUNi  no  ihkaei  (“  The  Light  of  our  Land,”)  was  adopted.  In  this 
new  magazine  great  improvements  were  made,  as  to  material  both  Japanese  and 
English,  number  of  pages  and  qu.ality  of  paper,  etc.  This  Alagazine  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Xational  Temperance  League  as  its  organ.  From  the  time  when  the 
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ol'S'iiu  of  tills  Society  was  first  Issued,  througli  all  the  stages  of  its  clevelojiiuont,  to 
the  end  of  1899, — whether  as  Monthly  Report,  Temperance  Tidings  or  Light  of  our 
J/ind, — there  have  been  only  two  English  Editors,  Revs.  B.  Chappell  and  Julius' 
Soper.  IMr.  Joseph  Cosand  has  hecoinc  Editor  of  the  I'lnglish  Department,  since  the 
beginning  of  1900. 

It  may  he  proper  to  state,  before  elosing,  that  while  the  credit  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society'  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  the  AV.  C.  T. 
U.,  the  lion.  Taro  Ando,  for  several  years  Consul-Ceneral  in  Honolulu,  returned  to 
his  native  land  in  1889  full  of  the  Temperance  spirit.  lie  was  saved  from  a life  of 
Intemperance  through  the  labors  of  Revs.  K.  Aliyama  and  T.  Id<ai,  and  Airs  Ando. 
After  signing  the  pledge,  he  began  to  attend  church  services  on  Sunday  and  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  Christianity.  He  testifies  that  Temperance  was  the 
“ Schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ.” 


XXH. 

TRACT  SOCIETY. 

As  the  year  under  review  closes  the  Xdneteenth  Century,  it  may  be  well,  first,  to 
take  a look  backward  to  the  beginning  of  tract  production  and  distribution  in  this 
country.  The  first  efforts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  American  Tract  Society  a 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  the  first  grant  of  money  for  the 
purpose  was  made  by  the  American  Tract  Society  in  1874,  when  the  sum  of  20S 
dollars  was  donated  by  that  Society  to  different  missions  to  be  used  by  them  in  the 
creation  of  Christian  literature  in  Japan.  This  grant  was  renewed  year  by  year, 
the  amount  being  gradually  increased  until  1878. 

In  that  year,  a committee  composed  of  representative  missionaries  was  formed  to 
take  the  work  in  hand  and  later,  in  1880,  two  committees  were  in  existence,  one  in 
East  and  the  other  in  AVest  Japan.  These  represented  the  work  of  the  Am.  T.  S. 
In  the  meantime,  the  London  Religions  Tract  Society,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
tlie  British  missionaries,  made  a liberal  grant  to  a committee  duly  formed  and 
known  as  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society’s  Committee  for  Japan.  Thus  the 
London  Society’s  Committee  and  the  American  Tract  Society’s  Committees  for  East 
and  AYest  Japan  continued  to  carry  on  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Societies 
until  1891,  when,  at  the  representation  of  some  of  the  senior  missionaries,  the  work 
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of  the  three  Committees  was  amalgamated  and  the  Tract  Societies  Committee  for 
Japan  was  formed  and  consisted  of  five  British  and  five  American  representative 
missionaries.  This  Committee  in  turn  gave  place  in  1898  to  the  formation  of  the 
Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.” 

During  all  these  years  and  amid  the  various  changes  of  organization  the  work 
has  continued  to  grow,  until  last  year,  w'hen  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  There  has  been  a steady  advance  A^ear  bv  year 
both  in  production  and  circulation.  Moreover  the  character  of  the  work  done  lias 
shown  a great  improvement.  The  list  of  publications  has  been  carefulB^  gone  over 
and  those  tracts  and  books  which  seemed  le.ss  likely  to  be  of  real  and  permanent 
value  have  been  replaced  by  more  useful  ones.  Also  the  tracts  and  books  of  later 
years  have  been  more  carefnllv  selected  and  more  attention  has  been  given  to  matters 
ol  style  and  of  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  public.  If  we  look  at  the  present 
condition  of  the  work  there  is  ground  for  encouragement.  First,  in  the  fact  that  a 
permanent  organization  has  been  effected  Avhich  we  believe  meets  with  the  approA’a! 
of  missionaries  and  leading  Japane.se  workers  and  also  of  the  home  Societies.  The 
“■  .lapan  Book  and  Tract  Society  ” stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  century,  already 
organized  and  in  a good  measure  equipped  for  a long  career  of  usefulness  jnovided  it 
can  be  supplied  with  fnnd.s. 

vSecond,  that  a large  stock  and  long  list  of  books  and  tracts  well  fitted  to  do 
much  good  is  already  on  hand,  though  a number  on  the  list  liaA'c  had  to  be  left 
unreprinted. 

Third,  that  a desire  for  Christian  publications  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  read- 
ing public  has  been  gradually  cultivated  so  that  Ave  may  look  forw'ard  to  a steady 
demand  for  the  works  issued  by  the  Society.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  noted 
I here  are  other  hou.ses  engaged  in  a like  kind  of  work  w'lth  ounselves,  and  such  are 
financially  strongly  supported.  Though  these  agencies  by  their  publications  may  in 
a.  measure  detract  from  the  numbers  we  is.sue  still  we  welcome  them  and  wish  them 
Cod’s  speed  in  their  great  and  noble  work.  We  regard  their  presence,  not  so  much 
a hindrance  to  our  own  work,  as  a stimulus  to  greater  eflbrt  on  our  part. 

Looking  towards  the  future  as  already  intimated,  we  enter  upon  the  20th  century, 
prepared  in  our  own  hearts  to  do  better  than  eA'er  before.  We  will  with  God’s 
blessing  go  down  into  the  mines  but  the  Home  Societies  must  “ hold  the  ropes”  for 
the  time  being. 

We  rejoice  to  feel  that  we  leave  behind  us  a record  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed,  and  that  the  after  record  we  feel  is  full  of  promise  for  the  years  to  come. 
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Great  difficulties  liave  been  met  and  these  have  by  God’s  grace  been  overcome,  but 
difficulties  beset  us  now  and  they  are  very  grave  indeed.  Others  may  await  us  in 
the  future,  but  we  are  confident  of  one  thing,  viz  that  the  work  will  go  on  and  that 
greater  success  will  be  achieved  in  the  future  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

The  Japanese  Christian  community  is  constantly  growing  and  the  sphere  of 
work  for  this  society  is  larger  and  wider. 

We  are  left  to  appeal  to  our  friends  here  and  abroad  for  a greater  measure  of 
sympathy  and  support  tiian  we  had  hitherto,  and  to  commit  our  way  unto  the 
Heavenly  Father  without  whose  help  and  blessing  all  our  best  eftbrts  must  be  in 
vain. 

Strenuous  etiorts  have  been  made  to  get  subscribers  from  local  sources  but  with 
poor  success,  as  only  a few  responses,  including  small  amounts,  have  been  obtained, 
and  these  in  themselves  plainly  indicate  that  the  day  of  self-support  i.s  not  yet  at 
hand,  and  as  before  stated  we  are  left,  or  the  work  is  left,  to  the  Societies  at  home 
and  to  them  alone  if  the  enterprise  is  to  be  continued.  We  are  living  in  the  present 
not  knowing  what  a day  or  hour  may  bring  forth,  but  < !od  is  oiir  strength  and  can 
vouchsafe  unto  us  the  measure  of  hel[i  and  grace  that  we  need. 

Christian  literature  in  tlie  past  lias  had  progressive  slage.s,  sometimes  it  has  been 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Buddhistic  or  Shinto  publications.  But  the  widely  dissem- 
inated Christian  books  and  tracts  have  had  a decidedly  marked  induence  in  general. 
It  has  happened  that  a man  or  a woman  reading  one  of  our  simple  tracts  has  been 
led  to  look  up  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Fife,  and  from  Him  has 
learned  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  total  circulation  for  the  year  is  325,0211. 

Joiix  Wjii'J'k, 
lieeretary. 


XXIJI. 


rXlTEJ)  EllETlIKEX  IN  ClilMST. 

^Mission  work  in  Japan  was  begun  by  tlie  Cliurcb  of  the  United  lirethrcn  in 
Christ  in  Dec.  ]8'J-5.  Dr.  W.  M.  Beil,  the  missionary  secretary,  visited  Japan  and 
with  the  superintendent,  l)r.  Geo.  K.  Irie,  assisted  in  beginning  evangelistic  work  in 
Tokyo,  Odawara,  Xuniazu,  Shizuoka  and  Kusatsu.  Only  evangelistic  work  has 
been  atteinped  as  it  is  believed  the  schools  already  established  should  be  much  better 
supported  before  others  are  opened.  In  iVIay  1900  llev.  J.  Edgar  Knipii  was  appoint- 
ed as  teacher  in  English  in  the  vernacular  department  of  the  Dcshisha  Theological 
iSchool.  The  present  stall  of  workers  is  composed  of  three  missionaries  and  their 
wives;  one  ordained  .Japanese  minister;  six  evangelists;  two  theological  students ; 
three  Bible  women.  The  membership  gathered  during  the  lirst  tour  years  was  one 
hundred  and  eighteen. 


XXIV. 

UXIVEBSALIST  MliiSlOX. 

The  Universalist  Mission  was  begun  in  1891  by  Bcv.  G.  L.  Berin,  D.l).  Bev.  I. 
J\'.  Cate  and  Miss  C.  Schouler.  Bev.  C.  E.  Bice  and  Bev.  E.  Leavitt  have  since 
been  cbnnected  with  the  IMission  for  a term  of  years.  All  the  above  have  returned 
to  America.  The  jn-esent  force  consists  of  Bev.  G.  I.  Keirn  and  wife  and  Miss  C.  31. 
Osborn.  Two  more  are  expected.  The  poliev  of  the  Jlission  has  been  to  carry  on  the 
work,  largely,  through  the  Japanese  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  for  it,  and 
to  have  only  a sufficient  number  of  foreigners  to  prepare  the  Japanese  worker  and  to 
superiutend  the  work.  There  are  now  connected  with  this  31is.siou  seven  churches 
and  preaching  stations,  six  Sunday  schooE,  live  Japanese  ministcr.s,  four  paid  Japan- 
ese women  as.sistants,  one  Theological  school,  one  Girl’s  Home,  one  Industrial  school 
one  Day  and  one  Night  English  school.  In  all  these  schools  Christianity  is  taught 
and  is  a large  part  of  the  curriculum.  I'fork  is  being  carried  on  at  Osaka,  Nagoya, 
Fujieda,  Shizuoka,  Iloden,  Sendai  and  Tokyo,  with  headquarters  and  schools  at  the 
latter  place.  J'he  purpose  of  the  Universalist  Mission  is  to  teach  Cliristianity  as  it 
understands  it  and  thereby  to  save  the  individual  from  sin  and  ignorance,  and  to 
promote  Christian  life  in  the  people. 


LIST  OF  PLACES  WHEUE  CHUllCHES  OR  PREACHING 
PLACES  ARE  LOCATED,  (see  also  larger  map.) 


Organized  Churches  printed  in  capitals.  Unorganized  Preadiing  Places  in  small  type. 
* Indicates  that  no  or  insufficient  criteria  were  given  for  distinguishing 
between  oiganized  churches  and  unorganized  preaching  places. 


J.  XJPPOX  SJilKOKWAl. 

{ J'ipisco)  lal  Ch  u rches.) 

U HOKKAIDO  DIOCESE. 


HAKODATE 

IV^akkanai 

Yloyori 

Toshibetsu 

SAPI’OEO 

OEIHI  HO 

Otaru 

Iloi’obetsu 

KUSHJEO 

Eibai 

Piratori 

Abash  iri 

Asahigawa 

Usu 

Alombctsu  (Ki 
Akkeshi 

2.  NOETH  TOKYO 

DIOCESE. 

Tokyo 

Morioka 

Tamamura 

Eueim 

Sendai 

Salte 

Kawagi  lyc 

Eukushima 

Hilo 

<'ji 

NihonniatbU 

Onnabake 

Aom(;ri 

Kumagaya 

Ts!  I cl  dura 

Hirosaki 

Ylaeljashi 

Ylatsuyama 

Hachinolie 

Takasaki 

Yliharu 

Ogawa 

Knki 

L raw  a 

Omiya 

Nikko 

Isliioka 

Taira 

4.  SOUTH  TOKYO  DIOCESE. 


TOKYO 

S.  AXDKEIV’S,  Shiba 
S.  STEPHEN’S,  -Vzabu 
Cburch  of  tio<jd  Hoi)c,  !Mita 
SliinaniiclKi,  Shiba 
.S.  P.VUL’S,  Kyobashi 
HOLY  CKOSS  CHUPCII 


S.  B.VIINAPAS’  Cbuicb,  Ushigoine 

S.  Hary  Hagdaien’s  ,,  Sliinagawa 

Yokohama 

< hrist  Cliurch 

Seamen’s  mission 

S.  ANDEEW’S  CHUECH 
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CHIBA  ]\EA 
Ichikawa 

SHIMO-FUKUDA 

Clioshi 

YOKAICHIBA 

IMobara 

Udaki 

ONUKI  (Boshiij 

AAGANO 

liyama 

Kanazawa 

Tsuruga 

Cbaiua 

Ctsu 

Kyoto  {'2  Cluuciies) 
Osaka  (3  „ ) 

A"ara 

'rawaranioto  ( \ amain) 
Tail 

AVakajauia 

Osaka 
Kobe 
A’  akag’Qsc 
Suuioto  (AwajiJ 
A’ajio  (Settsu) 

Teiijiii  (Harima) 
Okayama  (Bizen) 
Tauaka  (Awaji) 
Kariya  ( „ ) 

Kiisaka  ( ,,  ) 

I ’ucliiu  (Biiigo> 

A'agasaki  City 
Ojnura 

iSliindaiku  Machi 
Oiu’a 

Aagasaki  Kcu 
iShimabara 
Kagoshima  City 


HADANO 
Odawara 
XUMAZU 
Ohito  (Izu) 

SHIZUOKA 

Toyohashi 

NAGOYA,  (S.  JAME’Sj 

Asiiiio 

Hidaka 

4.  KYOTO  DIOCESE  * 

Hashimoto  (Kii) 

Sakai  (near  Osaka) 
Kuwaua  (Ise) 

Nagahama 

Ilikone 

Maizuru 

Miazu 

Kaya(iicar  IMiazii) 

Takata  (Yaiuato) 

Saknrai  (Yamato) 

5.  OSAKA  DIOCESE  <• 
Fukuyama  (Bingo) 
Tomotsu  ( „ ) 
Ilirosliima 

Hamada  (Iwami) 

Hafsue  (Izumo) 

J I i rose  ( „ ) 

Omori  (Iwami) 

Masuda  ( „ ) 

Mitoya,  Okino  Kimi 
Imaiclii  ,, 


Tsushima 

Ichiuomiya 

GIFU 

Ogaki 

Ibi 

MATSUMOTO 

BONIN  ISLANDS 
(Ogasawaraj 
Nobets  u 
Nagaoka 

A’okkaichi 
Gojo  (Yamato ) 

Myoji  (near  Hashimoto) 
Taiiabe  (Kii) 

Marozu  ( „ ) 

Kishiwada  (near  Sakai) 

Kiitara  (Yamato) 

Neuo  (Ise) 


Mori,  Oki  no  Kuui 
Daito  „ 
AVakimacJii  (Awa) 
Y'onago  (Hoki) 

Sakai  ( „ ) 

Tokusliima,  Tokusliima 
Ken. 

Houjo  ( „ ) 

Tomioka  ( ,,  ) 

Muya  ( „ ) 


(i.  KlUSHIU  DIOCESE.  * 

Yamauokuchi 
Nishiseugokueho 
Kagoshima  Ken 
Shikayamnra 
Okinawa  ken 
Nawa 
Oita  Ken 
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Oitii  inaelii 
Inari  „ 

Beppun  „ 

KiDnamoto  city 

Konyaima  inaehi 
Kamidori  „ 
Shinmachi 
Higashi  Soto  Tsuboi 
Kuiuamoto  Ken 
Kurolcami  m\ira 
< liikngo  Kiini 
Omuta 

Miyazaki  Ken 
Takacliiho 
Fukuoka  City 

Daiinyo  niachi 
Hashiguchi  ,, 

Hakata  Koinoiido  ciio 


Uekawabata  niachi 
Fukuoka  Ken 

Roppon  matsu 
Onomura 
Kurume,  Shojima 

„ Kogashiramachi 

„ FTkokigaiva 

Kusanomura,  Oyauaada 
„ Kakano  machi 

Aniakimaclii,  Futsuka 
„ Hiramatsu 

Futasemura 
Miyano,  Miyako 
Eta,  Kuchinohara 
Wakamatsu,  Birako 

„ Motomachi 

Kokura 
Moji. 


II.  NIHOX  KIRISUTO  KYOWAI. 
(Presbyterian  Churches.) 

I.  JSIIYAGI  PRESBYTERY 


Akita 

Kushiro 

Kitakajiinaclii 

Aomori 

Marumori 

Xagamaclii 

Asahigawa 

Masuda 

SEKO 

Fukusliima 

Matsuj'aina 

SEXDAI 

Furukawa 

Miya 

Tsutsujigaoka 

HAKODATE 

MOMBETSU 

Sliiraishi 

Harauomachi 

Morioka 

Sukagawa 

Hokkai  Kojiin 

Muroraii 

Taira 

Ichinoseki 

Xagaoka 

Takikawa 

IlSAKA 

Xakamura 

Tome 

ISIHKOMAKI 

Okawara 

Tsurugaoka 

IWAXUMA 

Otaru 

Wakamatsu 

Katsuda 

Sakata 

Watari 

KaTnino3'aiua 

SAPPORO 

YAMAGATA 

Kawaniala 

Sendai 

Y’onezawa 

KIYOZOXO  (Seien) 

Araimachi 

A'oshioka 

2.  TOKYO  PRESBYTERY. 

Akuwa 

Clioshi 

lida 

ASHIKAGA 

Gotemba 

ISl'IZAKI 

Awa 

Hachioji 

Ishii 

CHIBA 

Hpju 

Itaj'azawa 
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Iwaiiiurata 

Iwatguki 

Kamiyatna 

Kashiwakiibc' 

Kasugai 

Kasukabe 

Kawanishi 

Kiriu 

Kisarazu 

KoiiKiro 

Konosu 

Koshigaya 

Koyama 

KU.IUKURl 

Kujigori 

Matsumoto 

MIS  HIM  A 

Mito 

MURAKAMI 

Nagano 

Nagaoka 

Niigata 

Omata 

OMOEI 

Otajiri 

AIKIN-HIKATA 

Akaoka 

Aki 

Akiyama  (Tosa) 

Chii'iu 

Daishoji 

RISEN  (Seto) 

Fnkui 

Git'u 

Gobo 

Hi  ra  tio 

Hirao 

tlyogo  (Kobe) 
Hikata 
I tarn  L 
Ivvamura 
Kagamishima 


Sado  (Aikawa) 

KOJIMACHI 

Sakasbita 

MEISEl 

Saku 

NAKABASHI 

SAKURA 

NIHONBASHI 

Sbiki 

RYOGOKU 

Sbinobu 

Seujti 

Suwa 

SHIBA 

Taibokn  (Formosa) 

SHINAGAWA 

Tainan  C n ) 

SHINSAKAE 

Takata 

SIHTAYA 

Tamamura 

Tsunobazu 

Tateyama 

USHIGOME 

Tobikoma 

Yotsnya 

Tokyo ; — 

UEDA 

ADACHI 

Urawa 

AKASAKA 

Usuda 

Asakusa 

HTSUNOMIYA 

Azabu 

WADO 

HAIMACHI 

YOKOHAMA 

Hamacbo 

KAIGAN 

HONGO 

Ota 

HONJO 

SHIIHH 

ICHIBANCHO 

YOKOSUKA 

Icbigaya 

Yokula. 

KANDA 

NANIAVA  PRESBYTERY 

Kamitamuki 

N AG  AI ZUMI 

KANAZAM'A 

Nagano 

„ TONOMACHI 

NAGAOKA  (Gomea) 

Kaneyaina 

NAGOYA 

KOCHI 

Nagoya,  Aioicbo 

Motomacbi 

Naka 

Takaoka 

Nakatsugawa 

Tosamacbi 

NIIMIYA 

Kogawa 

Oi 

Komatsu 

Obama 

KYOTO 

Okazaki 

„ Nisbijin 

aSAKA 

Maruoka 

Ajikawa 

Matsuzaka 

Chuo 

Morishita 

Fukushima 

Motoyama 

Higasbi 

Nagahama 

JONAN 
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KITA 

SHTNGl' 

Tomii'ama 

iMINAMI 

Shii'oko 

Toyama 

NISIII 

TABATA 

Tsu 

Sakai 

Tagana 

Tsuvug.a 

Ozu  (Wakayama) 

Taka 

Ueno 

OZU  (Shikoku) 

Takagaliaua 

Wakaiama 

Otoclii 

Takamatsu 

Yamada 

Ouchi 

Takatsuki 

Y^awate  (Gifu) 

Oyabu 

Takefu 

Yawate  (lyo) 

Sakawa 

Takegaliana 

Yokkaiclii 

Sambomnatsn 

Tamba 

Yuasa 

Sano 

T’AKABh: 

Zentsu  ji 

Seki 

Tano 

Shindachi 

Tokushima 

4.  SANYO  EEESBYTEKY. 

AKAiMAGASEKI 

KUEE 

Tokuyama 

(Biikwan 

) iMiliara 

TOYOUEA 

Cliofu 

Dlitajiii 

TSUIVANO 

llagi 

Moji 

YAnai  ( Yanaitsu 

HIEOHSIMA 

* Ogi 

Y’adomi 

Iwakniii 

Oiiomiclii 

A’AiSIAGUCIlI 

Ivaneyama 

Takehara 

5.  CHINZEI  I’EESBYTERY. 

Fukuoka 

Kurume 

Shibushi 

Hi  node 

Miyakouojo 

Shimabara 

Hitoyoshi 

NAGASAKI 

Usa 

KAGOSHIMA 

Nakatsu 

Usuki 

KAEATSU 

Oita 

WAKAMATSU 

Kawanabe 

Omiiia 

YANAGAAN^A 

KOKUEA 

SAGA 

Kum;imoto 

Sa.selio 

HI.  BAPTIST  CIIUECHES.* 

A. 

American  Baptist  ^Missionary  Union. 

Eesident  iMisisioiiary  Senzaki 

Osaka 

Station. 

Shiyomoiehi 

Outstations 

Chofu 

Kiosuye 

Sakai 

Outstations 

Oiioda 

Kishiwada 

Shimonoseki 

Toku3T'.ma 

Marugame 

Hagi 

2.  Ees.  hliss.  Station. 

Kara 

94S 


Tokyo  Missionauy  CoNFEaENCK. 


3. 


Kes.  Miss.  Station. 

0.  Res.  Miss.  Station. 

Isatoniae 

Kobe  and  Hinieji 

Tokyo 

Tsuya 

Outstations 

Outstations 

Kisennunia 

Kyoto  (2) 

AslTikaga 

In  Iwate  Ken  : 

Olio 

Sano 

Sennnaya 

Nawa-,  . 

Tocliigi 

6.  Res.  Miss.  Station. 

Usuginu 

Hauainaki 

I iii-osliiina 

Mito 

Tsnclii/.awa 

Ikeda 

Outstations 

^liyamori 

Fukumoto 

Taira 

Tono 

Ees.  Miss.  Station. 

Kot'u 

Morioka 

Y'^okohaina 

AVokolie 

1 n Aomori  Ken  : 

Outstations 

(Isiiima 

Sannolie 

Ylatsumoto 

7.  Res.  Miss.  Station. 

Hacliinoye 

Yainatouiura 

Ssndai 

S.  Res.  Miss.  Station. 

1 keda 

Outstations 

Nerauro 

< )niaelii 

In  Miyagi  Ken  : 

Outstations 

Kawasaki 

Iwakiri 

Shibetsu 

<>dawara 

Sliiogaina 

Wakkanai 

Haiainachida 

Sanuina 

Kushiro 

Chogo 

Tone 

^Vadamura 

Kamimizo 

Y'anagitsu 

Atsngi 

Sliizugawa 

r>. 

iSouTmtux  Baptist  Cosvextion. 

Ee.s.  Miss.  Stations 

Outstations 

Ojiiua  (Funagoy: 

KQkui'a 

Moji 

Sasebo 

Fukuoka  (Hakata) 

M’^akainatsu 

Ilaiki 

Kuiuaiiioto 

Yukuhaslii 

Oniura 

Nagasaki 

Kuruine 

HYOdO  KKX 
Kobe 
'J'aka-iago 
Sanda 


IV.  KU.MIAl  KYOKWAT.* 


((.'ongiegational  Cluirelies) 


1.  KOF.K  STATION 
Y amasakl 
Mlka/.uki 
Hojo 
llinieji 
Nisliinonii  ya 


Kobama 
Sasayania 
Tatsuno 
.Vkasl)  i 


lilST  OF  ChUUCHES,  etc. 
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2.  KYOTO  STATION 


KYOTO  FU 

Gomago  Mura 

SHIGA  KEN 

Kyoto  Slii 

Kameoka  Machi 

Otsu  ISIachi 

Amino  Mura 

Tsurugaoka  Mura 

Miiiakuchi  ^Mura 

Miiieyama  Mach  i 

IVacbi  Mura 

Ilikoue  Alachi 

Miyazu  jSIacIu 

Yamaga  Mura 

Iwane  Mura 

jMaizurn  Machi 

Fasbinii  Maclii 

Mikumo  Mura 

Ayabe  jSiaclii 

YMclo  Machi 

Hachiman  Alachl 

Mononobe  Mura 

Uji  Machi 

Nagahama  Machi 

Fukuchiyama  Maclii 

Okubo  Mura 

Kinomoto  Mura 

Ilinokiyania  Mura 

Sayama  Mura 

MIE  KEN 

Shuclii  Mura 

Tonosho  Mura 

Haze  Mura. 

Sliiusho  mnra 

Osumi  Mura 

Nagoya 

Touiisbo  Mnra 

Yaiyata  Machi 

Fukui 

Sonobe  Maclii 

GrUMMA  KEN 

3.  JiIAEBASIII  STATION 

Numatii 

Ilara 

Maebasbi 

Takasaki 

Sukawa 

Annaka 

Haiaichi 

TOCHIGI  KEN 

Fujioka 

Toinioka 

Sano 

Sliittaka 

4.  ISIATSUYAIMA  STATION 

KAOAIVA  KI:N 

Saijo 

Komatsu 

Akaiiiatsu 

Besshi 

Niihama 

Marugame 

Hashihaina 

Imabaru 

Zentsnji 

Matsuyama 

Kuroshima 

Kawanoyo 

Takaiinura 

Oshima 

Sakaicle 

Mima 

Gunchu 

Tadotsn 

Doimura 

U wajima 

Konipira  (Kotobira) 

Nomura 

Matsumaru 

Kawaiioye 

KOCHI  KEN 

Uto 

KiriMF  KEN 

Kochi 

MIYAZAKI  KEN 

5.  ailYAZAKI  STATION 

Nobeoka 

Abaratsu 

Miyazaki 

Mimitsu 

Meitsu 

Hososliiiiia 

Obi 

Imamaclii 

Takanabe 

Sadowani 

Korlmoto 

Miyakouojo 

Takaoka 

Uemaehi 

Sliinmaclii 

Nojiro 

KUMAMOTO  KEN 

Tsiino 

Kobayashi 

Minamata 

Hirose 

lino 

Hoketa 

Kakuto 
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NIIGATA  KEN 
Niigata 
Nakajo 
Niitsu 


OKAYAMA  KEN 
Okayama 
Ocliiai 
Saidaiji 
NatsnkaT\a 
Kuse 
Ainaki 

Kurashiki  (iUtcliu) 
Fukuwatashi 


OSAKA  FU 
Osaka 
Kishiwada 


Sapporu 

Iwamizawa 

Asahigawa 

Naie 

Icliikisliiri 

Kui'iyama 

Yiibari 


^UYAGI  KEN 
Sendai 
Nisliikori 
Kitakala 
Kauegasaki 
Wakuya 
Saiinma 

TOKYO  EU 
Tokyo ; Akasaka  ku 


0.  NGGATA  STATKbN 
Muraiiiatsu 
Nagaoka 
Shibata 
K\iroka\va 


Gosen 

Kodaka 

Kashiwazakl 


7.  (JKAYAMA  STATION 

Oiiomiclii 

Ushimado 

Ukan 

Nariwa 

Tsuyama 

Takabashi 

Tamasbima 

Nishigawa 

Katsuyama 

8.  OSAKA  STATION 

Koriyaiua 

Sakai 

Nai-a 

1)  SAl’I’ORO  STATION 

Eippu 

Set  ana 

Nobuka 

Nisbislia 

Otaru 

Erakawa 

Immanneru 

10.  SENDAI  S'lATION 
Minamikata 
Mizusawa 

]\Iaeza\va 

EEKUSHMIA  KEN 
Wakaiuatsu 
Kamidaka 
Bange 

11.  TOKYO  STATION 
Cliitose  Mura 
Kojiniadii  ku 


E’likuda 

Kasaoka 

Kagato 

Miwamura 

Niimi 

Kurasbiki  (Mimasaka) 
HIROSHIMA  KEN 

Hirosbiina 


Ainagasaki 


Obasbinai 

Kuriyaina 

Nagauuma 

Nagayama 

Toma 

Kiriinap 

Gobo 


Takata 

Hon  go 

Kitagata 

Shiogawa 

Sbojomura 

Nagaino 


KANAGAWA  Ki:N 
Yokohama 


List  ot  Chuiiches,  etc. 


12.  TOTTOEl  STATION 


HYOGO  KEN 

'DETTORI  KEN 

Shikaiio 

Yumura 

Tottori 

Hashizu 

Alovoyose 

Iwai 

Tanaka 

Teragi 

Tomai'i 

Yabase 

Kameno 

Kurayo.slu 

^Mocliigase 

Hamazaka 

Endani 

Cliizu 

Aluraoka 

Akazaki 

Cliiwara 

Uradoini 

V.  METHODIST  GKOUP 
A,  MliTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUECH  (iioitli) 
1 . HAKODA  TE  DISTRICT. 

NAME  OF  CHUECII.  LOCATION. 


AOMORI 

Aomori  Ken, 

Aomorislii, 

HACHINOIIE 

n 

FUKUYAJkLi 

Hokkaido, 

< )shiraa-kuni, 

HOKODATE 

MORIOKA 

Iwate  Ken, 

Alorioka-slii, 

YAKU-MO 

Hokkaido, 

O.sliima-knni, 

2.  HIROSAKI  DISTRICT. 

AKITA 

Akita  Ken, 

Aliita-shi, 

EUJISAKI 

Aomori  Ken, 

Fujisaki-mura, 

GISHOGAAVARA 

)) 

Goslioga\vara-in  u ra 

HIEOSAKI 

Hirosaki-.shi, 

Knroislu 

)) 

Kuroislii  maelii, 

NOSHIRO 

Akita  Ken, 

Nosliiro-maelii. 

ODATE 

Odate-machi, 

.3.  NAGOYA  DISTRICT 

GIFU 

Gifu  Ken, 

Gifii-shi, 

KOMAKI 

Aiehi  Ken, 

Komaki-machi, 

KOSHIOZU 

D 

Koshiozu-mura, 

NAGOYA  FIRST 

Nagoya-shi, 

„ SECOND 

„ THIRD 

r 

NISHIAVO 

Nishi-wo-iuachi, 

TOYOHASHI 

>> 

Toyohashi-iuaciii, 

SHINSHIRO 

)) 

Shinsliiro-maclii, 
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iWAXAI 

nVAMIZAAVA 

Kamikawii 

MASIITKE 

( (TAifU 

YOirFlI 

SAi’l'OEo 


I-UKUSIIIMA 

KISIIIXASUXO 

SEXDAI 

SAKUYAAFA 

.SHniAKAWA 

'L'EXDO 

UTSUXOMIYA 

YAAFAOATA 

YOXEZAWA 

AZlAfl 

EDA 

TXA 

TAKATO 
MATSUMOTO 
A[ATSUSITTTt(  > 


4.  SAl'l'ORO  DISTKK.'T 

Jlokkaido,  iSluril)eslii-kiini,  Iwanai, 

„ Isliikai'i-knni,  Iwamizawa, 

„ „ Kamikawa-machi, 

„ ,,  Alashike  ,, 

,,  Shiribeslii-kuiii.  Otaru-ski, 

„ A'oislu-machi 

„ Islukari-kiiiil  Sappm-o-slilj 

5.  SEX  DAI  DISTRICT 

Eukusliiuia  Ken,  Enkushinia-slii, 

Tocliige  Ken,  Xisliiiiasnno-nuu'a, 

Aliyagi  Ken,  Sendai-slii, 

Tocliigi  Ken,  Sakuyania-iunra, 
Enkushima  Ken,  Skiaakawa-iuaehi, 
A'ainagata  Ken,  Tendo-niachi, 

Toehigi  Ken.  Utsunomiya-slii, 

A'amagata  Ken,  Yamagata-slu, 

„ Yonezawa-shi, 

6.  SIIIX.\>'0  DISTRICT 

Xagano  Ken,  Azuini-niura, 

,,  Tida-slii. 

,,  Ina-muia 

,,  Takato-maclii, 

„ Alatsumoto-slu, 

. Matsuisliirn-maelii, 


Takagi 

,, 

Takagi-nuira, 

TATSII  )KA 

Tatsnoka-innra, 

7. 

TOKYO  DISTRICT 

AJIKI 

Cliiha  Ken, 

Ajiki-juaehi, 

niZUKAIDO 

Iliaraki  Ken. 

Mizukaido.niaclii, 

KAI\'AAIATA 

Ginnina  Ken. 

Kawainata-inuia, 

SAIVARA 

Chiba  Ken, 

Sawara  inaclii. 

SOSA 

Yokaiehiba-niaehi, 

TAKAOKA 

Takaoka-niura. 

AOYAAIA  FIRST 

Tokyo-fu, 

Akasaka-kn, 

AOA’AMA  ('OI.I.EGE 

Toyotaina-gori, 

ASAKUSA 

,, 

Asaknsa-kn 

GIXZA 

,, 

KyobasJii-kn, 

JOSEI 

J* 

Yotsnya-kn, 

Kl^DAX 

KqjimacliiUu, 

MITA 

,, 

Shiba-ku, 

T'SUKIJI 

Kyobaslii-kn, 

List  ok  Chuik  hes^  etc. 
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YOKOHAA[A  DISTRICT 


kaa\'ag;<)!<: 

Saitama  Ken. 

Kawagoe-machi, 

TOYOOKA 

,, 

Tovooka-machi, 

KAA'AGAAVA 

Kanagawa  Ken 

Kanagawa-mach  i, 

KOKUBU 

Kokuhu-mura, 

OISO, 

Oiso-machi, 

KUMAGAYA 

Saitama  Ken, 

Kumagaya-maclii, 

HOXJO 

Gumma  Ken, 

Ilonjo-machi, 

ODAWAEA 

Kanagawa  Ken, 

( )dawara-maclu, 

Kamakura 

?? 

Kamaku  ra-mach  i , 

( )gawa 

Saitama  Ken, 

Ogawa-mura. 

]\Ioro 

Moro-mura, 

SIII^fAMURA 

Gumma  Ken, 

Shimamura 

Sakai 

Sakai-machi, 

TORE 

Kanagawa  Ken, 

Y'okohama-shi 

YOKOIl  A:\rA 

>. 

8.  FUKKOKA  DISTRICT 

EUKUGKA 

F ukuoka  Ken, 

Fukuoka-slii. 

IIAKATA 

Hakata-slii, 

SAGA 

Saga  Ken, 

Saga-shi. 

KOKITRA 

Fukuoka  Ken 

Kokura-madii, 

MOJI 

Aloji-machi, 

KURUME 

Nagasaki  Ken, 

Kurumc-machi, 

YAKAGAINCV 

Yanagawa-machi, 

KUTAiVII 

Kumamoto  Ken, 

Kutami-machi, 

AVAIEI' 

,, 

AVaifu-maclii, 

OMLTA 

Fukuoka  Ken, 

Omuta-machi, 

AVAKA?.rATSU 

n 

AVakamatsu-mach  i, 

9.  NAGASAIG  DISTRICT 

KAGOSHIAIA 

Kago.s!uma  Ken,  Kagoshima-slii, 

KAJIKI 

„ 

Kajiki-machi, 

KEMAIMGTG 

Kumamoto  Ken, 

Kumamoto-shi, 

YATSUSHIRO 

Y'atsushlro-maelii, 

DESHIAIA 

Nagasaki  Ken, 

Nagasaki -shi. 

KOJIYAISIACTII 

, 

,, 

OKIXAA\'A 

Okijiawa  Ken, 

Okinawa. 

SENDAI 

Kagoshima  Ken,  Sendai-m.achi, 

METH.  EPISC.  (TIURCH,  (South). 

KYOTO 

AVEST 

In  Hiogo  Ken  ; 

Osaka 

Horiye 

MIKAGE 

EAST 

SAKAI 

Sanda 
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Harada 
KOBE 
ICobe  East 
Himeji 

In  Hiroshima  Ken ; 
Fukuyama 
(^nomichi 
llIROSinxMA 
nVAKUNI 

In  Yamaguchi  Ken : 
Yanai 
Kuka 


YAMAGUCHI 
Tonoini 
Toknyama 
In  Kagawa  Ken : 
TADOTSr 
Ogimura 
In  Ehime  Ken : 
Matsuyama 
KAWAKAAH 
jn  Oita  Ken : 
OITA 
Saeki 


Kitsuki 
Takeda 
XAKATSU 
Takata 
Tsurukawa 
In  Fukuoka  Ken: 

Yukuhashi 
In  Ehime  Ken  : 
UWAJBIA 
Yoshida 

YAAVATAIIAMA 


C.  AIETH.  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 


In  Tokyo : 
TSUKIJI 
AZABU 
IIONGO 
KO]\L\GOMl>: 
SIHTAYA 
USIIIGOME 
Negishi 

In  Shizuoka  Ken  : 
SHIZUOKA 
NUAIAZU 
Oyama 

YOSHUVAKA 

Omiya 

FUJIEDA 

lonoko.sh  i 

Shiniada 

Kakegawa 

FUKUROI 

SAGARA 


HAALCALATSU 

Kega 

In  Fukui  Ken : 

FUKUI 
In  Kaga : 

KANAZAAVA 
In  Note  Ken : 
Nomao 

In  Toyama  Ken  : 
d'OYAALA 
TAKAOKA 

III  Yamanashi  Ken : 
ICOFU  Kofn 
Katsunuma 
KUSAKABE 
A'AMURA 
Y'oshida 
KATO 
ICHIKAAVA 
Oimura 


Ogasawara 
Nanko 
Nirazaki 
Daigahara 
Ryuwo 
Tamabata 
Hirashina 
Kanoiwa 
In  Nagano  Ken  : ■] 
NAGANO 
UEDA 

MATSUMOTO 

TAKATA 

Komoro 

Iwaniui'ata 

Arai 

Tanaka 

Itoizawa 

Naoetsu 


D.  MFTH.  PROTESTANT. 


In  Tok}-o : 

Karasumoricho 
In  Kanagawa  Ken : 

ATOKOHAMA  (3  Churches) 

„ (3  Preacliing  Places) 

Kozu 

Matsuda 


ATamakita 
In  Shizuoka  Ken ; 

SHIZUOKA  (2  Churches) 

„ (3  Preacliing  Places) 

ALATSUNO 
ATSUWARA 
Ejiri 
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Shimizu. 

Okitsu 

Kambara  I 
Twabuchi 
Yoshiwaia 
Iriyamasei 
Hamatsu  (Totonii) 
Til  Aicbi  Ken : 


- Suruwa 


XAGOYA  (2  Churches) 

„ (6  Preaching  Places) 

Kamezaki 
Narawa 
Taketoyo 
Tokonabe 
Kanie 
Yarurai 


E.  liVANGELICAL  ASSOCL'iTION. 


Tokyo : 

Kyobaslii , SlIIXTOMBASHT 
„ Shiusakaecho 
Kaiula,  YISHTKICIIO 
„ Sarugakucho 
Shitaya,  SHICHIKEXCIIO 
Kinsukecho 

Asakusa,  Kitamisujimachi 
I’sliigomc,  YARATCHO 
„ Yamabnshicho 
Koishikawa,  Edogawacho 
Yotsuya,  AEAKICHO 
„ Shinaiioinachi 
Kojimachi,  Nakarokubancho 
Azabu,  YAGASAKA  CHO 
Shiba 
■Osaka : 

Riogaecho 
Kitamisujimachi 
Kobe  ; 

Aratamachi 

Yamamachi 

Yumazu,  Shizuoka  Ken  : 

Shonai 

In  Shizuoka  Ken  : 

Sano 

Hai-a 

Toi 

Heda 


Matsuzaki 
Yakagaw'a 
A rare 
Ugusu 
SHIMODA 

Mera 
Katsusa 
In  Musashi 
Tokorozawa 
Oine 
Hachioji 
Tn  Cliiba  Ken : 
TOGA  YE 
Yakano 
Ono 
Oami 
(Thar  a 

In  Ibaraki  Ken  : 
Tozogashi 
(Tnnabake 
Edosaki 
Tsuchiura 

In  Fuknshima  Ken  : 
Sukagawa  (2) 
Yabuki 
Koi'iyama 
Inawashiro 
Tfotomiya 


Tokyo  Mi.ssioxauy  Coxi'kiienoe. 


i)3i> 


VI.  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  C0N\'ENT10N. 


IN  TORYO  EC  : 

IN  MIYA(  ;i  KEN  : 

Tsnnigasono 

HGURA,  AZABU, 

SENDAI 

Iwadeyama 

Kasnmi  cho,  Azabii, 

Sendai  (Sontli) 

M'AKAA'ANAGI 

Itabaslil 

Nakada 

Kannari 

Tabata 

ISHINOiSIAKI 

Tsnkidate 

Oji 

Negishi 

YVakntsn 

Nisliigahara 

linogawa 

Kazawa 

Akabane 

Shin  Kanomata 

IN  lYC'ATE  KEN ; 

Kawaguclii 

M’AKUYA 

ICHINOSEKI 

VII.  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

IN  HOKKAIDO  : 

Yonezawa 

IN  SHIZUOKA  Kh 

Horonai 

AKAYU 

SHIZUOKA 

Yubari 

IN  FUKUSHIMA  KEN ; 

IN  OSAKA  FU : 

IN  AKFI’.A  KEN : 

FUKUSHBIA 

OSAKA 

AKITA 

Niwazaka 

IN  NARA  KEN  : 

TSUCHIZAKI 

Eoi'i 

Koriyama 

HONJO 

Alatsukawa 

IN  AIIYAGI  K1:N 

Furukawa 

IIARANOAIACHI 

SENDAI 

INNAI 

IN  TOCHIGI  KEN  ; 

SANUAIA 

Yuzawa 

ASIIIICYGA 

IZI'NO 

Yokote 

IN  IBARAKI  KEN: 

Yoneoka 

IN  YAALACiATA  KEN : 

Ota  machi 

AVakny:i 

T.SURUGAOKA 

IN  TOKYO  FU ; 

Tome 

Yniiohama 

USHIGOAIE 

IVakayanagi 

Sakata 

KOISHIKAM'A 

Kogota 

Shinjo 

HONGO 

Furnkawa 

A'ainagata 

A'OTSrVA 

Terazaki 

VIII.  CHRISTIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ZION. 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 


IX.  CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 


IN  BINGO  : 
MIYOSHl 


SHOBARA 

JOGE 


HIROSHIYIA  CITY 
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X.  ]':VAXGELICAL  IJJTHERAX  ALTJAXCE. 

<^AGA  Ogi  Tokyo  (Dr.  Jlirkeluntl’s 

„ (2  Dr.  Places)  Kumamoto  ^Mission) 

ICubota  Kurume 


XI.  GENERAL  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  kllSSK  »NARY 
SOCIETY,  (German  ami  Swiss) 


111  Tokyo ; 
HONGO 


Eanclio 

Koisliikawa 


Kyoto 

Chiba  (( 'liiba,  Ken  ) 


Nil.  HEPJIZIBAII  EAITir  MISSION. 

Y'okoliama  Cliosbi  (Shimosa)  Ilasaki  Sliitoji 


XIII.  INDEPENDENT. 

Ala  inly  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Y'okoliama,  Shimosa,  and  Fukuyama. 


XIV.  INTERNATIONAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (of  Japan). 
A.  CITY  ASSOCIATIONS: 


Tokyo 

Y'okoliaina 

Osaka 


Kobe 

Sapporo 

Kanazawa 


F ukuoka 

Also  many  connected  with 
some  single  church 


R.  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  STUDENT  YOUNG  AIEN’S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  UNION  OF  JAPAN. 


Tokyo  Imperial  Univsrsity 

and  First  High  School,  Tokyo 
Keio  Gijiku  University,  Tokyo 

Second  High  Scliool,  Sendai 


Tliird  High  School, 
Fourth  Higli  School, 
Fifth  High  School, 
Yamaguchi  High  School, 


Kyoto 

Kanagawa 

Kumamoto 

A'amaguchi 
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Higli  Commercial  Scliool, 

Tokyo 

Momoyaraa  Gakuin, 

0,saka 

Foreign  Language  School, 

Tokyo 

Nagoya  Eiwa  Gakko, 

Nagoya 

Waseda  Semmon  Gakko, 

Tokyo 

Kwansei  Gakuin, 

Kobe 

Chiba  Medical  School, 

Chiba 

Chinzei  Gakkwan, 

Nagasaki 

Osaka  „ „ 

O.saka 

Tozan  Gakuin, 

Nagasaki 

Okayama  „ ,, 

Okayama 

Kwansei  ISIiddle  School, 

Okayama 

Nagasaki  „ 

Nagasaki 

Baptist  Divinity  School, 

A’okohama 

Sai  Sei  „ „ 

Tokyo 

Holy  Trinity  Divinity  School,  Osaka 

Doshisha, 

Kyoto 

Morioka  Middle  School, 

Morioka 

Aoyama  Gakui)i, 

Tokyo 

Miyagi  „ „ , 

Sendai 

hleiji  Gakuiu, 

)j 

Matsue  Student  Ssi  NenKwai 

, Matsue 

Eikkyo  Gakuiu, 

Kochi  Student  Sei  Nen  Kwai 

, Kochi 

Tokyo  Chu  Gakuiu, 

Tokyo 

Yanagawa  Middle  School, 

Yanagawa 

Azabu  Chu  Gakko, 

Middle  School  and  Sei  Sei  Ko,  Kumamoto 

Tohoku  Gakuin, 

Sendai 

Miyazaki  Middle  School, 

Miyazaki 

To  0 Gi  jiku. 

Ilirosaki 

THE  SALVATION  AllMY 


S,  A.  COErS: 

TOKYO  (5  organized  Corps) 
YOKOHAMA 
YOKOSUKA 
IIACHIOJI 

ASIIIKAGA  (Tocliigi  Ken) 
KUMAGAYA  (Saitama  Ken) 
ISEZAKI  (Gumma  Ken) 
OKAYAMA  (Okayama  Ken) 
TAMASIIIMA  ( „ ) 

KASAOKA  C „ ) 

TAKA  MATSU  ( Sh  ikoku  ) 


OUTPOSTS  ; 

Kanagawa 

Tatebayashi  (Gumma  Ken) 
Oshima  C ,,  ) 

Sano  (TochigL  Ken) 

Gyoda  (Saitama  Ken) 
Sakai  (Gumma  Ken) 
Kurasliiki  (Okayama  Ken) 
Tsumazaki  ( ,,  ) 


XVI.  SCANDINAVIAN  JAPAN  ALLIANCE 


IN  TOKYO  : Furukawa 

Honjo,  Kommeclio  Funatsu 

jMatsukuracho  IN  IZU : 

IN  IIIDA  ; Osliima,  Ilalmminato 

Takayama 


IN  CHIBA  KEN : 
Chiba-maclii 
Gyotoku-mac'lii 
Funabasbi. 


xvir.  sEAi\rENS  ^ri8si<.)X,s. 


Yokoluimiv 


Kobe 


Xagasald 


XVIII.  SEVENTH  DAY  AD^’EXTISTS. 


TOKYO : 

STHBA.  Oogoclu 


Hougo,  Oiwake-clio 
Nagasaki 


Wakauiatsu  (Enkushima 
Ken) 


XIX.  THE  SOCIETY  OE  CHEISTIAX  EXDEAVOE. 
(No  account  of  places  rendered.  See  nnder  Hist.  Snppl.  No.  XIX  ) 


XX.  SOCIETY  01’  EEIEXDS. 

TOKYO  Mito  Tsucliiura 

Yokohama  Ishioka 


XXI.  TE]\ II>£E A XC K S(  )CI ETIES. 

(See  account  of  Societies  vinder  Hist.  Sup^dcnicnt  No.  XXI) 


XXII.  TEACT  SOCIETY. 
Head  cpiarters,  Gb  Tsnkiji.  (See  Hist.  Snppl,  No.  XXH.) 


XXIII.  UNITED  EEKTIIEEN.* 

Tokyo  (2)  Odawara  Kusatsu 

Noda  Shizuoka  Kyoto  (2) 


XXIV.  rNI\’'EKSALIST. 


IN  TOKYO : 

KO.JIIVIACHI,  5 lidamachi 
IN  OSAKA. : 

HIGASHI,  Monnomiya,  153  Nishi 
uo-cho 

IN  NAGOYA : 

KATAHA  HIGASHI,  No  78. 


IN  SHIZUOKA  KEN  : 

Fnjieda 
SHIZUOKA 
IN  CHIBA  KEN : 

HODENMUEA 
IN  MIYAGI  KEN : 

SENDAI,  15  Higashi  Nibancho. 


VARlorS  PAPKKS  OX  THE  Sl'lUPX'T  OF 
COEPOIJATE  ONENESS. 

T. 

('( )NSTPn’TroN 

(IF  T}IK 

S'l'.vxniN’G  (Ai^rM  I ri'Ki-;  (if  ( '(KirEHATiNir  CiunsTi.vx  AIisskiXs; 

IX  ,I.\T>.'>X 


Aim'ici.e  I.  Name. 

'Phis  (.'(11  mu  it  tec  sliii.ll  Ik;  called  d’lic  Staudins;  ( 'iimmittcc  (it’ ( '(Knicratin,!’'  ( 'liristian 
Afissidiis  in  Japan. 

.Vktk'i.e  it.  T’i  xc'tioxs. 

1)  'rids  Ciiinmittcc  shall  serve  as  a s'eneral  niedinni  (if  rel'ei'encc,  commnnicatwn 
and  ettiii  t for  the  eooperatlnj;  nussions  in  matters  of  common  interest  and  in  coojisra- 
tive  entei'i irises.  On  aji]ilicati(in  of  interested  [larties,  and  in  eases  of  nrstent  import- 
ance on  its  own  initiative,  the  Committee  may  give  counsel : 

(a)  AVith  i-egard  to  the  distrilintion  of  forces  for  evangelistic,  educational  and 
eleemosynary  work,  especially  where  enlargement  is  contemplated; 

(li)  AVitii  regard  to  jdans  for  union  or  cooperation  on  the  jiart  of  two  or  moie 
nussions  for  any  or  all  of  the  aliove  forms  of  missionary  work  ; 

(c)  And  in  general  with  a view  to  the  iirevention  of  misunderstandings  and 
the  promotion  of  harmony  of  spirit  and  unifomity  of  method  among  the  coo}ierating 
missions. 

-)  'The  work  of  this  Committee  may  imdude  : 

(a)  'Flic  formation  of  plans  calculated  to  stimulate  the  jiroduclion  and  ciinda- 
tion  of  Christian  literature; 

(li)  'Pile  arranging  for  special  evangelistic  campaigns,  for  the  services  of 
visitors  from  abroad  as  jireachers  or  lecturers,  and  for  other  forms  of  cooperative 
evangelistic  ettbrt ; 

(c)  In  securing  joint  action  to  meet  emergencies  atieeting  the  common  interests 
of  the  coojierating  missions. 

3)  In  .serving  as  a means  of  communication  lietween  the  coojierating  missions 
the  Committee  shall  he  anthorized  to  juihlish  at  least  once  a year  a record  of  social 
and  religious  conditions  and  jirogress. 
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AeTICLE  III.  COJIPOSITION. 

1)  This  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of  as  many  of  the 
evangelical  Christian  missions  in  Japan  as  may  choose  to  cooperate  with  it  on  the 
following  basis,  to  wit ; 

(a)  Each  mission  having  fifteen  (15)  membei-s,  inclusive  of  the  wives  of 
missionaries,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative  witli  full  potVers,  sucli  repre* 
sentative  to  be  called  a full  member ; 

(b)  Each  mission  having  forty-five  (45)  members  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
representatives  with  full  powers  ; 

(c)  Each  mission  iiaving  seventy-five  (75)  members,  or  more,  sliall  lie 
entitled  to  three  representatives  witli  full  powers  ; 

(d)  Any  mission  having  a membership  of  not  less  tlian  five  (5)  sliall  be 
entitled  to  representation  by  one  correponding  member,  wlio  shall  possess  all  the 
rights  of  full  members,  except  that  of  voting. 

2)  Two  or  more  missions  witliout  regard  to  their  size  may  at  their  discretion 
combine  to  form  a group.  In  sucli  cases  eacli  group  shall,  .so  far  as  tlie  purposes  of 
this  Committee  are  concerned,  be  counted,  as  a mission,  and  shall  he  entitled  to 
representation  accordingly. 

3)  The  full  members  and  the  corresponding  members  shall  lie  the  media  of  com- 
munication between  the  Committee  and  the  missions,  or  groups  of  missions,  which  tliey 
respectively  represent. 

4)  The  members  of  this  Conmiittee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  missions,  or  groups  of 
missions,  which  they  respectively  represent,  or  shall  be  appointed  by  tlie  proper 
authorities  in  their  respective  missions  or  groups,  to  serve  for  snch  terms  as  said  mis- 
sions or  groups  may  individually  determine. 

Article  IV.  Withdeaw.vl. 

A mission  may  at  any  time  withdraw  from  cooperation  witli  the  Committee  by 
notifying  the  secretary  in  writing  of  its  decision  to  do  so. 

Article  V.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Committee  shall  be  a chairman,  a vice-chairm,  a secretary  and 
a treasurer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
They  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Article  VI.  Meetings. 

1)  Eegular  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  annually  at  such  times  and 
places  as  tlie  Committee  shall  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  or,  if  he  be  unalile  to  act,  the  vice-chairman,  in  case  five 
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or  more  lull  members  representing  at  least  three  missions,  or  groups  of  missions,  sliall 
so  desire. 

2)  A quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  include  representatives  from 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cooperating  missions,  or  groups  of  missions,  having  full 
mcinbci'S. 

' Article  VII.  Expenses. 

1)  The  ordinary  expenses  of  this  Committee,  including  the  cost  of  attendance  of 
full  members  on  its  meetings,  sh.all,  up  to  the  sum  of  yen  500  per  annum,  be  met  by 
the  several  missions  represented  by  full  members  in  proportion  to  such  rejiresentation. 

2)  Extraordinary  expenses  shall  be  incurred  only  as  special  provision  may  be 
made  by  the  missions  or  otherwise  for  meeting  them. 

Aeticee  VIII.  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  proposed  at  any  time  either  by  the 
Committee  or  by  any  one  of  the  cooperating  missions,  and  said  amendments  shall 
tahe  efi’ect  when  the  missions  represented  by  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  full 
jtiembers  of  the  Committee  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  secretary  of  their  consent. 

A KTicEE  IX.  Organization. 

1)  This  constitution  shall  go  into  eflec't  when  such  a number  of  the  missions  as 
include  in  their  membership  (the  wives  of  missionaries  inclusive)  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan  shall  have  signified  their'acoeptance  of 
the  same  in  writing  to  the  secretary-  of  the  so  called  Promoting  Committee. 

2)  When  the  conditions  of  the  foregoing  section  are  fulfilled,  the  chairman  of 
the  Promoting  Committee  shall  issue  a call  for  the  first  meeting  of  The  Standing 
Committee  of  Cooperating  Missions  in  Jajtan,  not  less  than  two  months  in  advance  of 
the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairm.an  of  the  Promoting  Committee,  or,  if  he 
be  unable  to  act,  the  secretary,  to  attend  the  first  meeting  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
section,  and  to  preside  until  a permanent  organization  is  effected. 


* (Rev.  T,  M.  MacNaii'.  2 Nisliimachi  Nihonenoki  Tokyo). 


11. 


ACTION  OF  THE  MISSIONAKY  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL 
JAPAN,  AND  OF  PROMINENT  MISSIONARIES-  IN  TOKYO 
AND  YOKOIIA]VL\. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  Missionaries  in  Japan  whicli  was  held  during  last 
October  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

“ This  Conference  of  Missionaries,  assembled  in  the  City  of  Tokyo,  proclaims  its 
belief  that  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body ; and  it  calls  upon 
all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Church  in  sincerity  and  truth,  to  pray  and 
to  labou)'  for  the  full  realization  of  such  a corporate  oneness  as  the  Master  himself 
jnayed  for  on  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.” 

The  cordial  adoption  of  such  a resolution  by  such  a body  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence; but  unless  it  be  followed  by  further  definite  concerted  action,  the  result  is  not 
likely  to  be  great  or  lasting.  Accordingly  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Association  of  Central  Japan,  a letter  exjilanatory  of  the  resolution  and  calling  upon 
all  to  i>ray  statedly  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur2)ose,  was  presented  foj-  considera- 
tion. This  letter  was  referred  to  au'ej)resentative  committee  ; and  at  a full  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  on  February  12th,  was  with  some  slight  verbal  changes  unani- 
mously :ido])tcd  for  general  circulation  in  b(;th  English  and  Jajmnese.  It,  is  tis 
follows : — , ' 

Christian  Unity. 

To  all  in  Japan  who  love  oui-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, , greeting.  The 
following  resolution  ivas  passed  liy  the  General  Confej-ence  of  Missionaries  lately  as- 
sembled in  Tokyo.  (Then  follows  the  resolution  already  quoted.) 

After  passing  the  above  resolution  and  thereby  pledging  themselves  to  pray  and 
to  labour  for  the  full  realization  of  such  a corporate  oneness  as  that  for  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  prayed  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  the  members  of  the  Conference 
manifested  rare  and  deep  emotion  by  rising  and  singing  the  doxology.  We  deem  it 
of  importance  that  the  sense  of  this  resolution  should  be  made  known  to  all  Christians 
in  Japan,  and  that  their  earnest  prayer  and  assistance  be  requested  for  the  realization 
of  the  end  in  view.  There  are  two  points  in  the  resolution  which  ought  especially  to 
be  noticed. 
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I.  — “ This  Conference  proclaims  its  belief  that  all  those  who  arc  one  with  Christ 
by  faith  are  one  body. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  our  efforts  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
faithful  are  in  Christ  one  body,  hold  one  faith,  partake  of  one  Spirit,  serve  one  Lord, 
call  upon  one  Father.  They  are  therefore  in  duty  bound  to  avoid  the  .spirit  of  division 
and  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  true  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  seek  for  the 
full  realization  of  that  corporate  oneness  for  which  the  Lord  himself  prayed. 

II.  — The  call  upon  all  Christians  to  ‘‘  pray  and  to  labour  for  the  oneness  for 
which  Christ  himself  prayed.” 

The  state  of  the  ( 'hurches  to-day  shows  that  we  have  not  attained  to  that  oneness 
for  which  the  Lord  Jesus  prayed  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  All  therefore  who  are 
called  by  his  name  and  have  the  welfare  of  his  Church  at  heart  are  exhorted  to  make 
his  prayer  their  prayer,  his  desire  their  desire,  and  to  labour  for  the  full  realization 
thereof. 

Should  all  Christians  with  one  mind  and  heart  unite  in  pmycr  touching  this  one 
thing,  we  doubt  not  that  our  Heavently  Father  will  hearken  to  our  desire,  and  will 
enlighten  .and  enable  ns  unto  the  attainment  of  this  end.  We  therefore  re.spectfully 
make  the  following  suggestion : — 

L That  all  ministers  and  evangelists  in  their  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
or  at  other  stated  times,  make  the  realization  of  our  Lord’s  desire  for  the  oneness  of  all 
who  believe  in  his  name  an  object  of  .special  prayer. 

2.  That  all  Christians  also  pray  for  the  same  in  tlieir  family  and  private  devotions. 

3.  That  those  desiring  a form  of  prayer  use  the  one  appended. 

Peayek.* 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  purchased  an  universal  Church 
by  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Son,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  called  us  into  the  same, 
and  made  us  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 

* The  Bishops  of  the  Nippon  Seikol^ai,  at  a meeting  held  in  Kobe  on  February  13-14,  recommended 
to  the  Nippon  Seikolcai  that  the  following-Prayer  for  the  Unity  of  God’s  People  be  used  in  public 
worship  at  least  every  Sunday : — O God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ; give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dangers  we  are  in  by  our  imhappy 
divisions.  Take  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  union 
and  concord  : that  as  there  is  but  one  Body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,,  one  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  .and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  be  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul, 
united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  pence,  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  one 
mouth  glorify  thee  ; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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lieaven.  Look  now,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  thy  Chureh  and  take  from  it  division  and 
strife  and  wliatsoever  hinders  godly  union  and  concord.  Fill  us  with  thy  love,  and 
guide  us  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  attain  to  that  oneness  for  which  thy  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  prayed  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  who  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  liveth  and  reigneth,  one  fiod,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

That  they  all  may  be  one  ; even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us : that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  me.  St. 
John  17  : 21. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ; seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ; knock,  and  it  sh.all  be 
opened  unto  you.  St.  Matt.  7 : 7. 

If  ye  have  faith  as  a grain  of  mustard  seed  ye  sh.all  say  unto  this  mountain. 
Remove  hence  to  3'onder  place  ; and  it  shall  remove  ; and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
unto  j-ou.  St.  Matt.  17  : 20. 

On  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Association  of  Central  Japan  : 

Geo.  E.  .;Vlbrecht.  D.  W.  Learned.  R.  A.  Thomson. 

T.  T.  Alexander.  .J.  Lindsay  Patton.  W.  E.  Towson. 

,J.  H.  Davis.  H.  B.  Price.  S.  H.  Wainwright. 

A.  D.  Hail.  H.  MeC.  E.  Price.  T.  C.  AVinn. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  end  contemplated  in  the  letter,  as  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Conference,  is  a corporate  oneness.  No  doubt  different  minds  will  difler  reg'arding 
tlie  precise  form  of  corporate  oneness  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  blaster.  To 
some  it  will  be  one  that  finds  expression  in  a single  ecclesiastical  organization  em- 
br.acing  all  nations ; to  others  it  will  be  such  a communion  as  exists  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Churches  of  like  order  in  other  lands,  or  between  the 
Churches  that  form  the  Presbyterian  and  Refoi-med  Alliance ; others  still,  having  in 
mind  the  Chureh  Universal  as  a liody  composed  of  different  members,  will  think  rather 
of  a oneness  in  which  each  member  shall  regard  every  other  member  as  also  a member 
of  the  Body  and  honour  it  accordingly.  But  to  all  alike  who  sympathize  with  the 
purjiose  of  the  letter  the  end  desired  is  not  simply  a strengthening  of  the  bonds  that 
bind  together  individual  believers ; but  a corporate  oneness,  a oneness  of  the  Churches 
as  Churches  that  shall  be  manifest  to  all  the  world. 

That  such  a unity  is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  needs  no  other  2U'Oof  than 
his  own  jirayer  in  the  u^ijier  room  ; and  his  own  reason  thei-ein  given  is  one  that  ap- 
peals with  a constraining  persuasiveness  to  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
longing  that  the  world  m.ay  believe.  This  has  always  been  true  ; but  to-day  the  old 
truth  is  iiroclaiming  itself  with  peculiar  insistence.  The  divisions  of  Christendom  are 
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seen  with  a new  cleuriicss  to  l)e  a stone  of  sttimhling;  and  many  Cliristian  lij)S  are 


rei>eating  the  (nnyei-  of  tlie  Master  as  it  lias  not  l)een  repeated  for  centuries.  If  there 


are  any  whom  tliis  concerns,  it  concerns  tliosc  who  liave  come  to  tliis  land  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  nation — that  it  may  know  that  thon  didst  send  me.  For  it  may 
be  that  tire  pathway  to  the  consummation  of  tliat  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  obedience 
to  tlie  words,  Tliat  they  may  all  be  one  that  the  world  may  believe. 

The  diflicnlties  in  the  way  of  corporate  oneness,  in  whicliever  form  it  is  contem- 
jdated,  are  manifold.  There  are  old  wounds  still  raid<liug.  There  are  prejudices 
that  liave  transformed  tliemselves  into  principles.  The  all  but  resistless  forces  of 
heredity  and  environment  are  arra^-cd  in  opposition.  I’ride  and  fear  and  doubt  and 
distrust  aie  all  clamant,  d'here  are  difierenccs  of  education,  of  sentiment,  of  convic- 
tion, that  insist  upon  recognition  and  consideration.  The  3'oke  must  needs  be  worn 
of  a meek  .and  lowly  spirit.  But  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  This  is  the 
thought  of  the  letter;  it  is  a call  to  united  prayer.  1 land-in-haud  with  praver  will 
go  etku't ; and  liy  taking  thought,  by  earnest  endeavour,  b_v  patience,  b}'  charit}',  bv 
courage,  by  a closer  fellowshi))  with  Christ,  stepping  stones  will  be  found;  but  the 
great  hope  is  in  pjaver  bv  many  for  tliis  very  thing.  In  Thj'  light  shall  we  see  light. 
It  is  in  this  conviction  that  the  letter  is  sent  forth  to  all  those  in  Japan  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a bodj'  in  Tokj'o  and  the  vicinity  as  the  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation of  Central  Japan,  we  have  taken  the  liliertv  as  individuals  to  call  attention 
to  the  letter  and  to  bespeak  for  it  serious  thought. 


M'm.  Awduy. 

J.vs.  II.  JbynLAfiH. 

Jonx  L.  Deaking. 
Daniee  Ckosby  Greene. 


AVm.  Imukie. 
.loiiN  McKnt. 


John  Scott. 
.JuEius  Soper. 


Tokyo,  ]\Iay  14th,  1901. 
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A ACTION  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THE  NIPPON  SEIKOKWAE 
B LETTEE  ON  “UNITY.” 

By  Eev.  P.  E.  Fyson,  Bishop  of  Hokkaido. 

A.  The  Bishops  of  the  Nippon  Seikohwai  desire  to  e.xpress  their  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  Clod  for  the  increasing  consciousness  of  the  sin  and  weakness  and  shame 
involved  in  the  divided  condition  of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  that 
earnest  craving  for  reunion  which  is  becoming  manifest  throughout  the  world. 

One  manifestation  of  this  craving  is  seen  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Missiona-ries  held  in  Tokyo  last  Autumn,  to  the  effect  that  all  should  pray 
and  strive  for  that  Corporate  Unity  for  which  the  Lord  Himself  prayed  on  the  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed. 

While  urging  caution  lest  anything  in  the  methods  adopted  jiromoting  partial 
union  should  tend  to  perpetuate  the  deeper  divisions  of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  v.e  would  press  upon  all  the  duty  of  offering  fervent  daily  prayer  on  this 
subject  both  public  and  private. 

We  are  already  in  our  Soto  Banto  (...Bammin  no  tame...),  and  especially  in  the 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  (...Zenkokwai  no  tame...),  in  common  with  all 
those  Christians  who  use  fixed  Liturgies,  offering  up  intercessions  for  the  unity  and 
concord  of  the  whole  Church ; but  in  addition  to  this,  we  would  urge  the  use  in 
public  worship  at  least  every  Sunday  of  that  prayer  for  Unity  which  is  contained  in 
our  Prayer  Book  (page  73),  and  which  expresses  almost  entirely  in  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  both  our  penitence  and  our  aspirations. 

Signed  John  McKim,  Bishop  of  Tokyo. 

William  Awdry,  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo. 

Henry  Evington,  Bishop  of  Kyushu. 

P.  K.  Fyson,  Bishop  of  Hokkaido. 

H.  J.  Foss,  Bishop  of  Osaka. 

S.  C.  Partridge,  Bishop  of  Kyoto. 

B.  In  connection  with  the  above  Letter  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Bishops  at  their  meeting  in  Kobe  Feb.  13-14  I wish  to  address  a few  w'ords  of  advice 
to  the  members  of  the  Seihokwai  in  Hokkaido. 
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This  f(uestion  of  Reunion  amongst  tJie  various  parts  of  the  Cliristian  Church  will 
probably  become  one  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  new  20th  century,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  Bishops  of  our  Nippo7i  Seikuhwai  have  thus 
publicly  urged  upon  all  its  members  the  duty  of  praying  and  striving  for  unity 
amongst  the  various  bodies  of  Christians  in  this  country. 

Now  the  wisest  method  in  carrying  out  any  design  is  to  begin  with  the  easier 
part  and  then  go  on  to  the  more  difficult,  aiifl  so,  in  trying  to  realize  the  aim  set 
forth  in  this  Letter,  our  duty  seems  to  be  first  of  all  to  seek  for  unity  with  those  who 
stand  nearest  to  us,  that  is  to  say  strive  for  unity  first  with  the  so  called  Evangelical 
or  Protestant  Churches,  and  then  hope  for  and  pray  for  and  strive  for  unity  with  the 
others.  When  I say  “ nearest  to  us  ” I mean  nearest  in  the  most  important  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  principles.  The  Nippon  Seikokiuai  is  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  which  is  Protestant,  and  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
which  is  also  Protestant ; the  Bishops  and  Foreign  Clergy  are  members  both  of  the 
Nippon  Seikokwai  and  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
and  therefore  it  may  te  rightly  called  a Protestant  Church,  and  so  far  is  allied  to  the 
other  Protestant  Churches  in  this  country. 

And  fortunately  the  Clergy  and  Catechists  and  other  members  of  the  Nippon 
Seikokwai  are  already  on  very  friendly  terms  with  those  of  other  Churches,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  special  rejoicing  that  this  friendly  spirit  is  being  manifested  and  strength- 
ened by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  members  of  the  various  Churches  in  the  Taikyo- 
dendo  enterprise  this  year.  God  has  set  before  us  in  this  land  an  open  door  for  re- 
nnion,  such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  all  the  world.  It  is  our  duty  and 
privilege  to  enter  this  open  door,  and  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  for  forwarding  this  movement. 

.\.nd  fortunately  too  our  Seikokwai  occupies  a very  favourable  position  for  draw- 
ing separated  Christians  tc'gether.  For  she  rejects  the  novel  doctrines  and  supersti- 
tious practices  which  grew  up  in  the  Church  after  ^Ipostolic  times,  and  takes  as  her 
standard  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  New  Testament.  To  give  one  important 
instance  j in  the  Nippt)n  Seiicokw'ai  we  preserve  the  same  three  terms  tor  the  ISlinistiy 
viz.  Kantoku,  Chord,  Shitsuji,  as  are  found  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  and  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  w’e  can  point  to  this  as  one  proof  that  our  Church 
is  the  same  with  that  of  apostolic  days. 

It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  there  is  any  hope  of  ultimate 
reunion  amongst  the  divided  parts  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful  that  tlie  Seikokioai  lays  down  so  clearly  (Art.  YT^)  that  only  such 
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things  as  are  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  are  required  to  be  believed  as  articles  of 
the  Faith.  Having  this  broad  basis  she  occupies  a most  favorable  position  for  help- 
ing to  bring  about  unity  amongst  all  the  diflerent  Churches  both  in  Japan  and  in 
other  lands. 

Here  in  Hokkaido  we  have  already  taken  two  j)ractical  steps  towards  carrying 
out  the  Resolution  on  this  subject  passed  at  the  Cfeneral  Conference  of  Missions  in 
October  last  and  referred  to  in  the  Letter  above.  One  step,  which  has  already  been 
begun,  is  the  interchange  of  pulpits  once  a month  amongst  the  Pastors  of  the  three 
Churches  in  the  town  of  Hakodate.  And  the  other  step  is  an  arrangement  made  for 
holding  a series  of  Devotional  Meetings  next  August,  in  which  Japanese  and  Foreign 
members  of  various  Churches  will  take  part.  These  steps  we  hope  will  lead  to  further 
unity  amongst  all  the  CJiristians  in  Hokkaido. 

1 trust  that  all  the  members  of  the  Seilcohoai  will  conscientiously  comply  with 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Bishops  viz.  to  ofl’er  fervent  prayer  daily  on  this 
subject  and  to  use  in  public  worship  every  Sunday  the  Prayer  for  Unity  on  p.  73  of 
the  Prayer  Book. 

“ Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.” 


LIST  OF  PROTESTANT  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  JAPAN. 


Date.  Name  of  Book.  Compilers.  Description’. 

CONGREGATIONAL 


I April 

1874'' 

Mr.  T.  Maeda  and  others 

8 hymns. 

(Kumiai) 

2 Dec. 

1874^^ 

Uta 

Dr.  J.  C.  Berry  (A.B.C.F. 

. M)  and  Mr.  Kimura 

33  hymns,  6 chants. 

3 

CO 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis 

Romaji  of  No.  2. 

4 

1875 

Sambi  no  Uta 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest  (A. 

Reprint  of  No.  3. 

B.C.F.M.) 

slightly  altered. 

5 

,, 

,,  ,,  ,, 

Romaji  of  No.  4. 

6 Oct. 

1879 

Saml^i  no  Uta 

Rev.  W.  \V.  Curtis  (A.  B. 

57  hymns,  6 chants. 

C.  F.  M.)  & Rev.  P. 
Sawa)'ama. 

7.  >■ 

,, 

.. 

1,  ,,  ,, 

Romaji  of  No.  6, 

8 May 

1883c 

Sambika 

,,  ,,  & Mr.  Sakai 

1 36  hj  mns,  1 4 chants. 

9 » 

>>  ,,  >, 

Romaji  of  No.  8. 

a.  Probably  the  first  Protestant  H)  iiin  Book  printed  in  Japan.  But  see  note 

a under  Presb)  terian. 

b.  First  book  with  chants. 

c.  First  book  complete  with  tunes. 

PRESBYTERIAN 


1 June  (?)  1874'' 

2 Dec.  1874 

3 Nov.  1874'^ 

4 May  1 876 

5 

6 


Oshie  no  Uta  Rev.  H.  Loomis  (A.P.M.)  19  hymns. 

& Rev.  M.  Okuno. 

Sambi  no  Uta  Rev.  Y.  Kumano  (Itchi  20  hymns,  i do.Kology. 
Kyokwai) 

SRev.  H.  Stout  (Re.  Ch.^ 

M.)  & Rev.  A.  Segawa  (33  hymns,  5 doxolo- 
Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (M.E.i  gies. 

M.)  & Mr.  Asuga 

Kaisei  Sam-  Rev.  Y.  Kumano  (Itchi  52  hymns,  2 dox. 

bika.  Kyokwai) 

Tatae  Uta 
Not  known 


53  hymns,  2 dox. 
104  hymns. 
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7 

8 

9 Oct. 


I Aug. 


3 April 

1 No\  . 

2 

3 

4 May 

5 July 

6 July 


1882  Sambika  Mr.  T.  Kara  103  hymns. 

1884*^  Futsuki  Seika  Rev.  A.  Segawa  (Itchi  109  hymns  with  tunes. 
Kyokwai) 

1885  Kaisei  Zoho  Rev.  M.  Okuno. 

Sambika 

a.  Mr.  Loomis  says  that  he  published  a smaller  book  in  the  latter  part 

of  1873. 

b.  This  was  a union  book  published  in  Nagasaki.  See  under  Methodist. 

c.  One  of  the  earliest  books  complete  with  tunes. 

CONOR.  & PRESB.  UNITED. 

i890'‘  Shinsen  Sam-  By  a Committee  223  h)  inns  1 1 dox.  1 2 

bika  chants. 

Rev.  Messrs  T.  MatsU'-w 
yama,  T.  Miyagawa,  1 Kumi- 
Mr.  fl.  Tamura  &{ 

Rev.  Oeo.  Allcliin) 

Rev.  Messrs  M.  Oku- 
no, M.  Uemura,  A. 

Segawa  & O.  F.  Ver- 
beck  D.  D. 

• ' ..  ,,  Rev.  Oeo.  Allchin  Romaji  of  No.  i. 

1891’’  ,,  ,,  ,,  Tonic-solfa  ed.  of  No.  I.. 


I Itchi 

IKyo-  124  hymns,  2 dox. 
kwai 


a.  The  first  tune  book  printed  with  t)  pe  made  and  set  up  in  Japan. 

b.  1 he  first  and  only  tonic-solfa  hymn  book  in  Japan. 

METHODIST 


1874''  Sambi  no  Uta 

1877b  (.?)Tatae  Uta 

1879  (-9  Tatae  Lka 

188415  Kiristo  Kyo 
Seika  Shu 
1887  „ 

1895  „ .. 


fRev.  J.C.  Davison  (A.M.I 
I E.)  and  Mr.  Asuga  I 33  Pvmns,  5 dox. 

Rev.  H.  Stout  (R.C.A.) 

& Rev.  A.  Segawa. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (A.M.  53  hymns,  4 dox.  6 
E.)  tunes. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (A.  M.  No.  2,  with  9 tunes  & 
E.)  5 dox.  added. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Da\'ison  and  244  hjmns  3 chants 
Mrs.  E.  lenaga  10  dox. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Eby  (M.C.C.)  Romaji  of  no.  4. 

By  a Committee  422  hys.  3chts.  10  dox. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  S.  Ogata, 

1’.  Yamada  and  Mrs.  E.  lenaga 


a.  Union  Flymn  Book  published  in  Nagasaki.  See  under  Presby  terian. 

b.  First  book  to  contain  tunes  in  the  staff  notation. 

c.  Tunes  printed  witli  plates  brought  from  New  York. 
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BAPTIST 


I Nov. 

1874a 

Seisho  no 

Rev.  N.  Brown  D.  U.  (A.  27  hys. 

Nukigaki 

B.M.U.) 

2 Sept. 

i8761> 

Uta  to  Fushi 

„ 138  hys. 

3 

1886c 

Kiristo  Kyo 

Rev.  Ur.  Brown  and  Rev.  323  hys.  14  dox. 

Sambika 

Dr.  A.  A.  Bennett 

4 Dec. 

1896 

>>  >1  >1 

By  a Committee  337  hys.  1 3 chts. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Thomson,  3 clox. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  others. 


a.  First  book  in  Romaji,  which  are  interlined  with  the  Japanese. 

b.  First  book  with  tunes,  which  are  in  the  sol-fa  notation. 

c.  Many  of  these  hymns  were  taken  from  the  Meth.  hymnal  of  1 884. 

EPISCOPAL 


1 i876(?)Shito  Kyo-  Rev.  W.B.  Wright  (S.P.G.)  26  hys. 

kwai  no  Uta 


2 

1877 

Sambi  no  LTta 

Rt.  Rev.  H J.  Foss  (S.P.G.)  6 hys. 

3 

1878 

Shin-shin 

Sambisho 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  (C.M. 
S.) 

30  hys. 

4 

1881 

Kiristo  Ku- 
kwai  no  Uta 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  : 

’7  hys. 

5 

1882 

Shin  - shin 

Sambika 

Rev.  W.  Andrews  (Hako- 
date) 

99  hys.  I dox. 

6 

— 

Seikokwai 

Sambika 

,,  ,,  (Tokyo) 

65  hys. 

7 

Aug. 

l88ia 

San-Shin-ka 

Rev.  W.W.  Dening  (C. 
M.S.) 

90  hys. 

8 Sept. 

1883 

Seikokwai 

Kashu 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  (A.E.C.) 

145  hys. 

9 

1884 

,,  ,, 

,,  ,, 

1 49  hys.  No.  8 enlarg. 

10 

June 

1891 

Seikokwai 

Sambika 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss 

213  hys.  with  tunes, 
16  chts. 

II 

1895 

Ainu  Hymn 
Book 

Rev.  J.  Batchelor  (C.M.S.) 

34  hys. 

12 

1896 

Canticles  with 

Chants 

Rev.  T.S.  Tyng  (A.E.C.) 

Book  of  chants. 

a.  All  the  hymns  are  written  in  Japanese  metre  7,5  and  7,7. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

1890  Kiristo  K6-  Rt.  Rev.  H.J.  Foss  (S.P.G.)  4 Xmas  hys. 
tambi  no  Uta 
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3 

1890a 

Domo  Sam-  Rev.  A.  Togawa 
bika  (Itchi  Kyokwai) 

32  hymns  with  tunes. 
For  S.S. 

3 

1890 

Nichiyo  Gak-  Re\".  K.  Tsujii 
ko  Uta  Atsume  (Seikokwai) 

27  hys.  for  S.S. 

A 

4 

1892 

Yochien  Sho-  Miss  A.  L.  Howe  (A.B.C. 
ka  F.M.) 

94  songs  with  tunes.. 

4 April 

1896 

„ ,,  Supplement  ,, 

56 

6 Nov. 

1894 

Kurisumasu  ,,  ,,  ,, 

no  Uta 

23  hys.  with  tunes. 

7 .. 

„ „ Rev.  T.  Harada  and  Mr. 

B.  Nosho  (Kumiai) 

8 Xmas  hys.  with 
tunes . 

8 Nov. 

1895 

Warabe-Uta  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  (A.B.C. 
F.M.) 

12  Xmas  hys,  with 
tunes. 

9 Sept. 

1895 

„ No.  II 

12  hymns  for  S.  S. 
with  tunes. 

lo  May 

1895b 

Gunjin  Sam-  „ „ 

bika 

99  hys. 

II 

1895 

Kyuseigun  Col.  F.  Wright 

Gunka  (Sal.  Army) 

30  hys. 

12  Oct. 

1896 

” 

43  hys.  2 dox.  37 
choruses. 

13 

1896 

Sukui  no  Uta  Rev.  B.  P'.  Buxton  (C.M. 
S.) 

55  hys.  2 dox,  for 
gospel  meetings. 

14 

1900 

.. 

Reprint  of  No.  13  with 
5 hys.  changed. 

15 

1896 

Kotambi  no  Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  (S.  P. 
Uta  G.) 

10  Xmas  hys. 

16 

1896 

Kushisetsu  ,,  „ ,, 

Seijitsu  no  Uta 

13  hys.  for  Holy 
Week. 

17 

1900 

Fukuin  Shoka  Mr,  T.  Mitani  (Seikokwai) 

104  hys.  77  chts.  for 
gospel  meetings. 

18  July 

1900 

Seinen  Kwai  Sambika 

19  Oct. 

1900 

Shinsei  Sam-  Rev.  S.  Wada  (Nihon 
bika  Kiristo  Kyokwai) 

30  hys.  Also  with 
tunes. 

20  Mar. 

1901 

Nichiyo  Gak-  Mrs.  Brokaw  Jones  and 
ko  Seikashu  Miss  Glenn  (A.P.C.) 

57  hys.  with  tunes. 

21  Feb. 

1901 

Yomigaeri  no  Rev.  F.  S.  Scudder  (R.C. 
Uta  A.) 

Easter  hys.  with  and 
without  tunes. 

a.  Mr.  Togawa  published  in  1891  a little  book  called  Tebiki,  which  ex- 

plains some  of  the  hymns  in  the  Shinsen  Sambika. 

b.  These  hymns  were  selected  from  the  Shinsen  Sambika  for  use  among 

the  soldiers  during  the  China-Japanese  War. 
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EEV.  GEO.  COCHRAN,  H.D. 

Bom  ia  Ireland,  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Canada  in  his  infancy,  and 
there  he  got  all  the  education  that  he  derived  directly  from  the  schools.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  called  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  name  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  records  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  1854.  His  talents  and 
his  genuine  piety  commanded  respect  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  career 
and  he  grew  in  favour  with  men  through  all  his  years  till  he  was  called  away  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  ministry.  In  Canada  he  rose  steadily  in  public  esteem  till  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  the  best  appointments;  but  while  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church  of  Toronto,  than  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  better  appointment, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  to  come 
to  this  country  with  Dr.  Macdonald.  At  once  he  gave  up  all  prospects  at  home, 
which  were  of  the  brightest  character,  and  gladly  came  to  this  land  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  build  up  a church.  He  speedily  got  hold  of  young  men  of  character  and 
promise.  In  each  of  them  he  became  deeply  interested,  and  drew  them  to  himself 
with  cords  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  late  Mr.  Nakamura,  at  the  time  the  foremost 
Sinologue  in  .lapan,  persuaded  him  to  give  a little  time  to  teaching  in  his  school,  aird 
under  Mr.  Cochran’s  teaching  professed  Christianitj-.  This  wiis  helpful  to  his  work 
as  it  drew  about  him  a still  larger  number  of  young  men,  several  of  whom  became 
Christians  and  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  About  the  year  1877  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Theological  School,  in  which  he  was  always  the  prominent 
figure  as  long  as  he  remained  in  this  country.  His  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  books, 
of  general  literature  and  of  theological  literature  in  particular  was  very  extensive, 
and  was  at  instant  command.  His  conversations,  lectures  and  sermons  sparkled  with 
literary  gems.  During  the  early  years  of  his  residence  here  his  gifts  as  a public 
speaker  were  called  into  frecpient  exercise  in  the  advocary  of  temperance  and  social 
reform.  How  faithfully  and  successfully  he  wrought  from  1873  to  1879,  how  he 
identified  himself  with  every  object  that  had  for  its  end  the  well-being  of  Japanese 
and  foreignei-s,  many  will  readih'  recall.  He  was  early  invited  to  shai'C  in  the  coun- 
sels and  labouis  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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and  ])i.s  voice  was  listened  to  with  respect  by  those  who  know  the  vernacular  and  the 
Chinese  languages  vastly  better  than  he. 

In  1870  he  returned  to  Canada.  He  resumed  the  pastorate  in  tlie  city  of  Toronto, 
and  ere  long  was  lionoured  with  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Toronto  Conference. 
During  the  live  years  that  he  was  at  home  lie  was  in  labours  most  abundant.  In 
1884,  at  tlie  earnest  request  of  the  Mission  Board,  lie  returned  once  more  to  Japan, 
took  np  his  work  as  ITesident  of  the  Theological  College,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  earnestness  and  succeess  to  the  training  of  Japanese  ministers  for  Christian 
work  in  their  own  conntry.  This  second  sojourn  in  Japan  was  probably  the  most 
fruitful  iieriod  of  his  life.  His  power  of  oratory  may  not  have  been  so  great  as  in 
early  life,  but  he  had  acquired  a width  of  vision,  a broad  impartial  judgment,  and  a 
grasp  of  affairs,  that  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  of  fervid  eloquence.  In  the 
first  period  of  his  residence  here  the  encomium  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  one  of  the 
most  competent  critics  in  .lapaii  of  being  the  best  extemporaneous  speaker  of  English 
in  this  conntry.  Still  he  was  always  in  demand  for  public  .services  of  various  kinds. 
We  had  a fine  specimen  of  a scholar,  a gentlemen  and  a Christian  of  a very  catholic 
spirit.  His  presence  was  always  welcome  among  the  brethren  of  all  denominations, 
and  to  all  gatherings  he  contributed  his  full  share  of  “ sweetness  and  light.” 

Perhaps  his  best  work  was  in  the  'I'lieological  School  of  the  Canadian  Mission, 
fi)r  to  it  he  gave  his  best  thought  and  noblest  efibrt.  There  are  many  in  our  ministry 
who  regard  him  as  their  teacher,  guide  and  friend,  and  acknowledge  their  debt  to 
him.  When  for  a time  the  two  theological  schools  of  Aoyama  and  Azabu  worked 
together,  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  sister  denomination.  On  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  the  impress  of  his  moulding 
hands  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

On  account  of  the  continued  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Cochran,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  her  return  to  Japan,  and  his  own  declining  health,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary in  the  spring  of  1893,  though  at  the  cost  of  much  painful  feeling,  to  sever  bis 
'Connection  with  the  Japanese  work  and  return  to  America. 

Returning  to  America,  he  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  Southern  California,  where  his 
family  had  been  residing.  “ In  a quiet  but  efiective  manner,  he  served  as  Congrega- 
tional pastor  at  Santa  Monica,  as  Dean  of  the  Maclay  Theological  College,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  winning  the  affection  and  esteem  of  a wide  circle  of  friends.” 

His  death  was  caused  by  a trouble  in  his  head,  something  of  a cancerous  growth 
brought  on  evidently  by  catarrhal  irritation. 
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He  leaves  beliiiid  him  liis  mourning  widow,  Miss  Cochran,  Mrs.  C.  I.  D.  Moore, 
and  Mr.  George  J . Cochran.  The  eulogy,  pronounced  hy  so  many  since  the  news  of 
his  lamented  death  reached  us,  that  he  was  a very  gxiod  man,  was  well  deserved.  He 
was  a human  being,  and  therefore  not  faidtless,  btit  probably  there  are  very  few  men 
in  any  land,  in  any  profession,  freer  from  blemishes  and  flaws  than  he.  Goodness 
shone  out  conspicuously  in  his  whole  life  and  conversation. 

G.  M.  M. 

Rev.  HUGH  WADDELL. 

]\Ir.  "W'addell’s  birth  in  1840,  his  entering  college  at  the  age  of  22,  his  licensure 
6 years  later,  and  a eall  to  bo  his  father’s  succe.ssor  in  the  church  of  Glenarm  ; his  being 
sent  to  C'hina  where  his  labors  were  much  appreciated  by  his  colleagues  Carson  and 
Hunter ; his  return  home  owing  to  a malady  that  prevented  his  stay  in  China ; his 
being  sent  to  rcoi)en  the  Mission  in  Spain  ; and  his  being  sent  out  by  the  L^.  P.  Church 
of  Scotland  to  open  a Mission  in  Japan  in  1873,  with  IMcLaren,  Faulds,  Davison  and 
others  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  27  years  till  his  return  home  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  century — these  are  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  His  missionary  career  was 
marked  with  warmth  of  heail,  with  pure  evangelical  piety,  with  a love  of  Presbyterial 
2Jolity,  and  good  order  and  truth  which  showed  itself  in  the  early  efforts  at  union  and 
in  the  many  questions  affecting  .the  Church’s  i)urity  and  jiarity  of  office-bearers.  He 
was  a ready  debater,  and  was  much  sought  after  for  sermons  and  lectures,  both  in 
English  and  Japanese.  His  early  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  characters 
made  him  afterwards  very  much  of  a Sinologue,  and  his  interest  in  the  controversies 
in  China  on  the  terms  for  God,  and  Sj^irit,  led  him  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
same  in  the  Jajjanese  language.  He  was  a staunch  advocate  of  “ Ki”  for  the  woi’d 
S2>irit  instead  c>f  “ Mei”  the  word  commonly  in  use  in  Bible  translation,  and  in 
S2>eech.  He  would  say  Sei-hi,  instead  of  Sei-rei,  for  Holy  Spirit.  He  held  that  Rei 
taught  jjantheism.  While  the  Ki  was  the  j)ersonal  st^irit,  and  inqjersonal  as  well. 
It  was  the  term  for  si)irit  of  Sj)ring,  for  good  .S2)ii’its,  etc.,  and  for  puenma  and  wind. 
The  value  of  these  studies  may  yet  aj^pear.  A few  of  his  Japanese  friends  endoi-sed  his 
views,  and  others  may  later  on.  Mr.  Waddel’s  labors  in  connection  with  the  Theolog- 
ical Dejjartment  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  though  of  short  duration,  were  much  apjsre- 
ciated  ; but  it  was  mostly,  as  an  earnest  evangelist,  or  herald  of  the  Gospel  he  made 
his  iuffuence  most  felt.  He  was  always  a welcome  jjreacher  to  the  foreign  Union 
Churches  of  y^okohama  and  of  Tokyo.  At  times  he  siqjjilied  most  acce2)tably  the  ^jult^it 
of  the  former  consecutively  for  a jjeriod  of  some  months.  In  Jajjanese  address  he  was 
always  an  interesting  s^ieaker,  and  his  services  for  jDublic  lectures  were  much  sought  after. 
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He  did  considerable  evangelistic  work  in  conntry  places,  but  his  more  recent  evan- 
gelistic services  were  confined  to  preaching  in  Uyeno  Park  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Youngman’s  Ueno  Mission.  These  were  carried  on  statedly  for  several  years.  An 
estrangement  took  place,  through  no  fault  of  his,  in  his  relations  with  the  Nihon 
Kirisuio  Kyohoai  in  its  Presbytery  and  General  Synod.  This  was  owing  to  their 
deposition  of  Rev.  N.  Tamura  from  the  ministry  for  writing  and  puljlishing  a book 
they  construed  as  defaming  the  national  reputation.  This  INIr.  AVaddel,  in  common 
with  many  others,  thought  altogether  nn^varranted,  and  even  suljversive  of  all 
Presbyterial  government.  He  tried  patiently  to  induce  the  prosecuting  parties  to 
retrace  their  steps,  but  failing  to  secure  this  he  quietly  withdrew  from  all  connection 
officially  with  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod. 

It  was  a satisfaction  that  many  of  these  memljers  at  whose  acts  he  took  exception 
were  among  those  signing  a testimonial  to  liLs  devotion  and  services  to  the  Church  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  mission  field,  and  petitioning  his  Home  Board  to  reenforce 
the  mission  and  return  l\Ir.  Waddel  if  restored  to  health.  This,  alas,  was  not  to  be. 

e can  now  see  the  good  hand  of  God  in  taking  liiin  home  with  his  fiiraily,  permitting 
him  to  visit  friends  and  relations  in  Canada,  and  to  end  his  days  quietly  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  and  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  his  youth.  Mr.  Waddel  by  his 
■ first  wife  and  faithful  helper  had  a large  family  of  children,  mostly  sons,  who  are  all 
growing  up  to  usefulness,  "and  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  promise,  “ Instead  of 
the  fathers  shall  be  the  children,  whom  Thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the  earth,”  is 
to  be  fully  realized  in  some  of  them  taking  their  father’s  ])lace  in  the  ministry  and  in 
missionary  work.  This  is  a desire  the  writer  feels  confident  his  good  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waddel,  would  heartily  endorse  were  they  capable  of  making  their  wislies  known. 
Mr.  Waddel’s  death  coincides  -with  the  closing  of  the  work' of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland’s  work  in  Japan.  This  it  might  have  done  anyway,  but  it 
is  all  the  'more  regretted  that  his  useful  services  can  not  be  secured  under  other 
auspices.  And  the  more  regrettable  because  Eev.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Davidson’s  useful 
labors  can  not  also  be  continued  to  Japan. 

Two  Missions  the  Edinburg  Medical  Mission  represented  efficieutl3’  by  Dr.  Palm 
• — and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland’s  Mission,  latterly  represented  by 
Rev.  Davidson  and  Rev.  IVaddel  are  now  withdrawn.  Thus  the  several  tamilies  of 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  interested  in  supporting  the  “ Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan”  are  now  wholly  of  American  connection.  Whether  Canadian,  Australian 
oi'  European,  Presbyterian  bodies  are  to  take  part  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen.  Y\  e 
are  thankful  for  the  good  part  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  Mission 
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took  in  the  early  (^rganizatiou  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Three  Missions — until  recently 
grown  to  be  seven  missions,  but  now  by  that  Mission’s  withdrawal  reduced  to  six 
inissibns  viz ; three  Presbyterian,  two  Reformed,  and  one  AVoman’s  Union  Board 
•of  Missions. 

To  have  been  an  esteemed  member  of  one  these  contributing  Missions,  to  liave 
earnestly  and  hopefully  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Japanese,  to  have  man}’ 
Japanese  brethren  to  lament  his  early  loss  is  an  honor  well  deserved,  and  such  as 
to  enable  us  to  say  anticipatively  of  our  Lord’s  own  words  “ Well  done,  good  and 
faltliful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ! ” 

j.  ir.  B. 

MRS.  C'lIRISTIXE  E.  FAUST. 

Mrs.  C'lu'istine  E.  Faust,  wife  of  Rev.  Allen  K.  Faust,  missionary  of  the  (ierman 
Reformed  Church  located  at  Sendai,  departed  this  life  on  July  11th,  1901,  in  the  twen- 
ty fourth  year  of  her  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faust  arrived  in  Japan  in  Septem])er  of 
last  year.  IMrs.  Faust’s  home  was  Lancaster,  I’a.,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
she  wa.s  a beloved  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  city.  By  temperament, 
education  and  Christian  zeal  she  was  unusually  well  fitted  for  the  foreign  missionary 
service,  and  by  the  side  of  her  excellent  hus’oand  her  life  in  Japan  seemed  exceed- 
ingly promising.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage and  already  had  begun  to  make  herself  very  useful  in  direct  Christian  work. 
To  a remarkable  extent  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Japanese  people  were  aheady 
hers.  Her  home  life  with  her  husband  was  sweet,  W’ell  nigh  ideal. 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  l.jth  of  the  same  month.  The  main  services  were 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tokoku  (lakuin,  where  she  had  often  worshipped,  and 
wdiere  her  voice  had  been  heard  in  beautiful  song.  Many  friends,  both  Japanese  and 
foreign,  came  and  wept  around  her  bier.  Inexpressibly  sad  was  the  scene  of  that 
beautiful  form,  wdth  babe  in  arms,  which  had  been  the  tabernacle  of  a still  more 
beautiful  life.  Reverently  by  loving  hands  she  was  laid  away  on  a high  hill  north 
of  the  city.  Her  grave  overlooks  the  city  and  a wide  expanse  of  ocean  beyond. 
Back  of  her,  as  if  to  protect  her  resting-place  from  rude  storms,  is  a semi-circle  of 
high  mountains. 

A few  years  ago  a man  high  in  ecclesiastical  authority  said  to  the  writer,  “ There 
are  not  enough  missionary  graves  in  Japan.”  Xow’  there  is  one  more ; and  if  the 
author  of  the  remark  knew  what  this  one  cost  in  paralyzing  sorrow  and  desolation  to 
the  stricken  husband,  and  in  greatness  of  loss  to  the  w'ork  of  Christ  in  Japan,  perhaps 
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lie  would  not  wish  for  any  more.  Yet  we  can  believe,  that  our  (fod  will  make  even 
this  event  work  for  good  to  those  for  whom  the  departed  sister  came  to  devote' her 
life.  Hers,  the  first  missionary  grave  in  Sendai,  will  abidingly  testify  of  the  love 
of  that  Redeemer  who  came  to  seek  and  to  love  the  lo.st. 

1).  K.  S. 


THINGS  TO  BE  EE:\IEMBERED  ABOUT  JAPAN. 

Rev.  Albeetus  Pieters. 

1 That  Japan  is  about  as  large  as  the  State  of  California,  or  as  the  States  of 
-Michigan,  'Wisconsin,  and  half  of  Illinois,  put  together. 

2 That  it  is  a very  beautiful  country,  and  so  mountainous  that  not  more  than 
one-tenth  is  under  cultivation. 

3 That  in  this  space  live  forty-live  millions  of  people,  more  than  in  England  or 
in  France. 

4 That,  although  there  is  no  immigration,  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  thirty  year's  more,  will  probably  amount  to  one  hundred  millions. 

5 That  the  government  is  a constitutional  monarchy,  the  Emperor  being  assisted 
by  a Cabinet,  and  by  a Congress  chosen  by  the  people.  Suffrage  is  limited  by  a prop- 
ert_v  qualification. 

6 That  as  a whole  the  country  is  well  governed,  under  laws  similar  to  our  own, 
efficiently  administered.  Life  and  property  are  as  safe  everywhere  in  Japan  as  in 
the  Luited  States. 

7 That  Japan  has  railroads,  steamships,  an  army  and  a navy,  medical  science, 
electric  telegraphs,  telephones,  street  railways,  sanitary  regulations,  and  everything 
that  marks  a civilized,  progressive  community. 

8 That  it  has  an  excellent  school  system,  so  well  appreciated  by  the  people, 
that,  though  one-third  the  expenses  are  met  b}^  fees  from  impils,  81  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  51  per  cent  of  the  girls  attend  school. 

9 That  heathenism  is  still  strong  in  Japan,  although  many  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent are  utterly  indifferent  to  an_v  religion.  This  class  is  rapidly  increa.sing. 

10  That,  whether  heathen  or  infidel,  in  spite  of  all  their  intelligence  and  pro- 
gress, the  people  of  Japan  are  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  the  promise,  having  no  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world,  walking  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  the  understanding 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts. 
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11  That  as  Paul  was  sent  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  we  are  sent  to  the 
Japanese,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  tlie 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and  inlieritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ. 

12  That  tlie  encouraging  progress  on  the  charts,  and  statistical  tables  is  a begin- 
ning, but  only  a beginning  of  tliis  great  work,  and  that  its  prosecution  and  successful 
completion  call  for  the  interest,  prayers,  gifts,  and  consecration  of  every  one  who 
loves  the  Redeemer. 

13  Historical  details. 

1550.  (about).  Roman  Catholic  Missions  begun, 

1597,  and  for  several  decades,  great  persecution  of  Christians,  resulting  in  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  Christianity  and  interdicting  foreign  intercourse 
almost  totally  till  1864. 

1859.  Protestant  Missions  begun. 

1864.  First  Protestant  convert  baptized. 

1865.  Joseph  Xeesima  goes  to  America. 

1866.  IVakasa  baptized  in  ^Nagasaki. 

1867.  Hepburn’s  Dictionary  published. 

1868.  Emperor  restored  to  power. 

1869.  First  single  lady  missionary  arrives.  Miss  Mary  Kidder  (now  Mrs.  E.  R. 

ISmier). 

1871.  First  Scripture  portion  published  (Matthew’s  Gospel).  Iwakura  Embassy 
starts  on  tour  around  the  world. 

1872.  First  church  organized,  Kaigan,  (X.  K.  K.)  Yokohama. 

1873.  Anti-christian  notices  removed.  Educational  system  organized.  Iwakura 
Embassy  returns. 

1874.  Joseph  Xeesima  returns  to  Japan. 

1S75.  „ „ founds  the  Doshisha. 

1876.  Kumamoto  Band  enters-,,  „ 

1877.  Presbyterian  (Xorth)  and  Reformed  (Dutch)  unite  in  one  synod. 

1880.  Translation  of  Xew  Testament  completed. 

1883.  Osaka  General  Missionary  Conference.  Great  revival  movement  begins. 

1886.  Church  union  movement  (of  Presb.  and  Cong.  churche.s)  begun.  Meiji  Gakuin 
organized, 

1888.  Translation  of  Old  Testament  completed.  Yen  20,000  raised  in  Japan  for 
Doshisha  endowment. 
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1889.  Visit  of  AT.  j\[.  C.  A.  Gen.  College  Sec.  Mr.  IVisliard.  Churcli  union  movement 
fails. 

Trea(\'  revision  fails.  Beginning  of  antiforeign,  anticliristian,  nationalistic 
wave. 

1890.  Constitution  promulgated,  Eiescript  on  education  issued.  Death  of  Dr.  Xeesima. 

1891.  First  Diet.  Great  earthquake  in  central  Japan. 

1894.  Treaties  revised.  War  with  China.  Christian  evangelists. 

1895.  Great  Earthquake  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 

1895.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Deputation  visits  Japan. 

1896.  „ ceases  cooperation  with  Doshisha. 

Great  tidal  wave  iir  X.  E.  Japan. 

1897.  iilr.  Mott  organizes  Xatioual  College  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1898.  Death  of  Dr.  Verbeck.  Doshisha  removes  Christianity  from  its  constitution. 

1899.  Doshisha  reorganized  and  Christian  character  rc.stored.  Revised  treaties  go 
into  effect.  Educational  Edict  depriving  Christian  schools  of  privilege 
previously  enjoyed. 

1900.  Christian  Educational  Convention. 

Tokyo  General  Missionary  Conference. 

1901.  Educational  disabilities  of  Christian  schools  removed. 
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Name  of  Mission 

A'ear  wlien  opened  

] . Man  ied  Men  IVIissionaries  (including  tliose  on  furlough)  

Unmarried  Men  iSIissionaries  „ „ „ 

;j.  L'nmarried  Lady  Missionaries  „ „ „ 

4.  Persons  employed  as  Missionaries,  (not  Members)  „ 

5.  Total  Missionaries,  "Wives  included,  „ 

h.  Estimated  Value  of  ^Mission  prot^erty,  exclusive  of  Schools  and 

Churches,  (in  yen')  

T.  Native  Ordained  Ministers  

8.  Native  Unordained  iMinisters  and  Helpers,  (men)  

i>.  Pastors  in  charge  of  Cliurehes, 

10.  Native  Bihle-women  employed  

11.  F nil  Members 

12.  Probationers,  Catechumens  or  Trial  Members, 

lo.  Baptized  Children 

14.  Total  Members  

15.  Adult  Baptisms  or  Confh'inations 

16.  Infant  Bajitisms 

17.  Whole  number  of  Stations  or  Congregations 

18.  Organized  Churches  

19.  Churches  wholly  self-supporting  (including  salary  of  pastor  paid 

l>v  Church)  ^ 

20.  Churches  Parth'  Self-supporting ' 

21.  Number  of  Church  Buildings  

22.  Estimated  Value  of  Church  Buildings  (in  yen) .'.j 

20.  No.  of  Sunday  Schools  |, 

24.  No.  Teachers  in  Sunday  Schools | 

25.  No.  Scholars  in  Sunday  Schools  ^ 

26.  No.  Young  People’s  Societies  in  your  Church i 

27.  Native  Mission  Board  ? What  Amt.  did  it  contribute  ? , 
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28.  Amt.  raised  by  Xative  Cliurclies  for  all  purposes,  one  year,  yen 

29.  Amt.  contributed  by  or  through  your  Mission,  in  aid  of  Native  

Cliurches  one  year,  in  yea 

.30.  Boys’ Schools  (Hoarding)  •. 

31.  Students  in  same  (Total),  ! 

32.  Girls’  Sdiools  (Boarding)  j 

.33.  Students  in  same  (Total)  j 

.34.  Day  Scliools,  including  Kindergartens 

3-5.  iStudents  in  same  (Total)  

36.  Theological  Scliools  

.37.  Students  in  same  (Total)  

.38.  Bible  Womans’  Training  Schools  

.39.  Students  in  same  (Total)  

40.  Total  No.  of  present  Graduates  of  Tlieological  Schools 

41.  No.  of  same  in  service  

42.  Estimated  Yalue  of  all  School  Property,  in  yen  

43.  No.  Publishing  Houses | 

44.  No.  Vols.  published  current  year  ' 

4.5.  No.  Pages  „ „ „ | 

46.  Estimated  Yalue  of  Publishing  Plant,  in  1/6)1  ' 

47.  Orphanages  and  Homes,  

48.  Inmates  in  same 

49.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  

50.  In-patients  treated 

51.  Out-patients  treated  ' 

52.  Blank  filled  by  whom  ? 

53.  For  the  year  ending  (when  ?)  

Note  1. — I'he  answer  to  question  5 should  equal  the  sum  of  1,  2,  3,  <£  4,  plus  the 
nurnha'  of  TPires. 

2.  — The  answer  to  14  is  the  sum  of  11,  12  aiio!  13. 

3.  — The  answer  to  18  should  equal  the  sum  of  19  & 20. 

4.  — Question  28  includes  every  form  of  benevolence  except  Mission  appropriation 

proper. 
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III. 


1.  Married  Male  Mission- 
aries   


1882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 


S'  ® 

c b 
S ^ 
S.2 
a " 


5 

7 

10 

14| 

15 

17 

17 


X X 

S o 
■S-S 
£ 5-^ 


^.2 
a S 

K, 

O ^ 


16 

16 

24 

27 

27' 

24 

18 


a 

o 


o 


c: 

C 2i 

C 2 

^ O 
C5  ^ 

a ^ 

bX3  C 
c o 

c5  *2  • 


C 

C3 

S 

see 


S).g 

> 


|i 


2.  Unmarried  Male  Mission- 
aries   


1882 

1885; 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 


Unmarried  Female  Mis- 
sionaries   


1882, 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897j 

1900, 


3 

4 

9i 

15i 

14 

18 


11 

12! 

25 
31 
30 
27 1 

26 


1 

3 

9 

13 

13 
12 

14 


4.  Persons  employed  as  iSIis- 
sionaries,  not  Members., 


188: 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 


5.  Total  Missionaries,  IVives 
included  


1882 

13 

43 

1885 

18 

44 

1888 

29 

76 

1891 

44 

86 

1894 

45 

85 

1897 

51!  75 

1900 

52 

64 

8: 

9 

24; 

14’ 


16 

26 

33 

30 

29 

29 
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- 

, 

O ^ 

a 

o 

rt 

& 

k> 

A 

a- 

rt 

C 

, C/J  ^ 

CO  o 

’c, 

a s 

a 

C3 

V 

"S 

" o 
^CQ 

a 

x> 

GJ 

"p 

W 

•3 

Xfl 

c 

ippon  Kirisuto 
kwai. 

a 

< 

"cC 

> 

candinavian  J 
Alliance  (a) 

-< 

s 

« 

<=i 

a 

m 

C/J 

C5  o 

CO 

lO 

12 

19 

29 

12 

1 

19 

38 

19 

5 

2 

22 

45 

19 

11 

5 

27 

55 

16 

15 

4 

43 

53 

S'. 

19 

14 

6 

40 

56 

3 

2 

18 

14 

6 

44 

60 

4 

3 

o 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

13 

3 

o 

3 

19 

4 

1 

1 

13 

4 

] 

1 

18 

1 

22 

9 

1 

7 

1 

■ 

6 

22 

11 

9 

6 

29 

12 

1 

3 

18 

42 

25 

5 

3 

37 

55 

25 

5 

o 

51 

58 

7 

29 

5 

3 

61 

57 

6 

5 

28 

7 

4 

72 

57 

4 

6 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

1 

48 

81 

-O^ 

o< 

4 

48 

107 

51 

14 

8 

75 

135 

65 

30 

13 

110 

169 

58 

36 

11 

150 

168 

12 

67 

34 

15 

159 

172 

13 

9 

64 

35 

16 

182 

180 

13 

12 

6 

19.  yoiitlieni  Baptist  Con- 

vention. 

20.  United  Brethren. 

21.  Independent. 

TOTALS. 

86 

1 

103 

Cy 

144 

2 

2 

181 

1 

2 

199 

1 

3 

206 

2 

4 

1 

5 

215 

7 

7 

02 

31 

1 

23 

1 

25 

2 

30 

52 

69 

111 

1 

189 

3 

217 

2 

236 

2 

7 

257 

2 

4 

O 

4 

5 

231 

2 

284 

4 

434 

5 

4 

583 

6 

4 

646 

5 

6 

676 

6 

8 

r. 

19 

723 

988 
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1.  American  Baptist  Mis-  i 

sionary  Union. 

2.  American  Board  Mis- 

sion (Kumiai  Chs. 
inclusive.) 

1 3.  American  Christian  j 
1 Convention.  < 

1 

1 5.  Cliurch  of  Oirist. 

! 

1 G.  evangelical  Associa- 
' lion  of  North  Amer- 

ica. 

7.  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Mission,  U.  S.  A. 

o 

ll 

% 

oc 

6.  Estimated  value  of  jMission 
property,  exclusive  of 
Schools  and  Churches, 
in  ijen  

1.882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

3,000 

3,000 



160,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

22,000 

22,000 

24,000 

- 

1,-500 

48.000- 

50.000 

55.000- 
GO, 000 

65.000 

73.000 

7.  XativeCtrdained  Ministers 

1882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

2 

o 

() 

G 

G 

G 

13 

19 

27 

2G 

29 

30 
38 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

,5 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

16 

1 

2 

4 

G 

G 

7 

IG 

21 

24 

1882 

17 

4 

4 

1885 

15 

22 

3 

3 

8.  Native  Unordained  Mini- 

1888 

21 

44 

3 

6 

sters  and  Helpers, 

1891 

43 

46 

2 

14 

7 

(males) 

1894 

38 

110 

12 

S 

G 

2 

8 

1897 

44 

83 

4 

4 

6 

3 

14 

1900 

38 

1 

51 

4 

4 



1 

2 

5 

22 

1882 

4 

1885 

21 

4 

9.  lYistors  in  charge  of  Cliur- 

1888 

1891 

27 

31 

4 

8 

dies  

1894 

81 

6 

11 

1897 

78 

6 

14 

1900 

7 

74 

6 

1 

13 

1 

1882 

o 

1 

1885 

6 

i» 

3 

1888 

11 

1 

4 

9 

10.  Native  Bible-women  ... 

1891 

29 

1 

5 

12 

1894 

26 

2 

5 

G 

1 

12 

1897 

20 

3 

9 

7 

1 

13 

1900 

22 

1 

1 

5 

10 

1 



12 

1882 

239 

881 

51 

214 

1885 

433 

2,752 

109 

214 

1888 

900 

7,093 

16 

130 

266 

1,378 

11.  Full  ^lenibers  

1891 

1,279 

10,142 

179 

445 

1,649 

1894 

1,-518 

11,079 

225 

286 

648 

10 

1,876 

1897 

1,8.52 

10,025 

317 

387 

805 

40 

2,131 

1900 

1,885 

10,214 

332 

22 

611 

893 

90 

2,231 
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Tokyo  Missionary  Conference. 


1.  American  Baptist  Mis- 

sionary Union. 

2.  American  Board  Mis- 

sion (Kumiai  Clis. 
inclusive.) 

3.  American  Christian 

Convention. 

4.  C’tiaii  & M’ry  Alliance 

5.  Church  of  Christ. 

i ^ 

o c 

_ o 

d ^ 

s .J 

= .2  S 
^ ^ — 

7.  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Mission,  U.  S.  A. 

S,  Methodist  Churcli  of 

Canada.  I 

1882 

j 

17 

1885 

i 

17 

3 2.  Probationers,  CatecliR- 

1888 
1 8^1 

160 

168 

mens  or  trial  Members. 

1894 

105 

1897 

1.37 

1900 

.30 

15 

150 

1882 

239 

881 

51 

2.31 

1885 

433 

2,752 

109 

231 

188,8 

900 

7,093 

16 

130 

266 

l,-538 

3;;:  Total  Members 

1891 

1,279 

10,142 

179 

445 

1,817 

1894 

1,518 

11,079 

225 

286 

648 

10 

1,981 

1897 

1,852 

10,025 

317 

387 

805 

40 

2,268 

1900 

1,885 

10,214 

.332 

52 

611 

893 

105 

2,381 

1882 

69 

204 

26 

1885 

107 

1,027 

2 

9 

1888 

207 

2,801 

6 

50 

S4 

309 

34.  Adult  Baptisms  or  Con- 

1891 

‘>51 

1,040 

49 

77 

207 

firmations  

1894 

236 

670 

21 

55 

86 

125 

1897 

183 

420 

43 

7 

.50 

57 

116 

1900 

176 

519 

■Ji 

138 

61 

141 

1882 

1 

5 

1885 

9 

1888 

5 

19' 

85 

35.  Infant  Bapti.sms  

1891 

12 

60 

1894 

271 

28 

1897 

2^ 

; -17 

1900 

51 

15 

23 

1882 

.30 

2 

4 

1885 

4 

30 

' 

4 

i 4 

1888 

13‘> 

4 

i 5 

4i 

i ■>•1 

10.  Wliol  e number  of  Sta 

189i 

7 

220 

4 

c 

lOi 

1 45 

tions  or  Congregations.. 

1894 

*2 

182 

25 

10 

16  3 

6,8 

1897 

8 

217 

'22 

4 

1 s 

17  5 

1 61 

1900 

f2 

19L 

25 

a 

25 

20 

7 

5( 

1,8,82 

1 9 

18 

2: 

4 

1885 

8 

28 

3 

4 

1888 

1 10 

43 

2 

1 

c 

: 16 

37,  < )rg.anized  Churcbes 

:i891 

18 

61 

3 

1 

6 

' 15 

1894 

19 

70 

4 

3 

IS 

18 

1897 

25 

72 

6 

14 

21 

1900 

25 

70 

I 7 

3 

7 

14 

1 
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Tokyo  Missionaky  Conference. 


1 . American  Baptist  Mis- 

sionary Union. 

Z.  American  Board  Mis- 

sion (Knmiai  Chs. 
incin.sive.) 

3.  American  Christian 

Convention. 

o 

6 

5.  Church  of  Christ. 

1 6.  Evangelical  Associa- 

tion of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

bO-- 

> 

8.  Methodist  Church  of 

Canada. 

ISSt' 

13 

1885 

.1 

13 

1888 

4 

40 

1891 

2 

39 

1 

1894 

2 

43 

4 

1897 

4 

.35 

o 

O 

1990 

4 

33 

3 

188-.' 

9 

5 

<> 

4 

1,88.-) 

7 

5 

3 

4 

1888 

0 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1.3 

1,891 

16 

22 

O 

1 

6 

IS 

1894 

17 

27 

4 

3 

13 

15 

1,897 

21 

37 

6 

3 

14 

1,8 

1900 

21 

37 

7 

2 

14 

1 

21 

1,882 

18 

2 

1885 

7 

18 

2 

1888 

lo 

4 

10 

1891 

13 

1 

5 

15 

1894 

13 

3 

8 

zl 

1897 

13 

3 

7 

24 

1900 

13 

3 

5 

7 

26 

1882 

500 

1885 

13,682 

9-50 

1888 

24,681 

2,770 

5,208 

1891 

42,377 

800 

3,920 

13,992 

1894 

67,489 

2,.500 

5,370 

30,475 

1897 

83,716 

2,-500 

5,500 

32,327 

1900 

100165 

2,-500 

9,000 

7,145 

32,987 

1882 

4 

6 

1885 

<8 

5 

6 

1888 

20 

4 

3 

9 

28 

1891 

41 

7 

3 

24 

33 

1894 

72 

9 

12 

30 

3 

64 

4897 

69 

12 

12 

28 

3 

6.8 

1900 

80 

15 

5 

23 

26 

i 3 

43 

1.8,82 

15 

1885 

16 

1888 

41 

99 

1891 

67 

114 

1894 

71 

2 

170 

1897 

72 

3 

147 

1900 

8 

,55 

5 

86 

18.  Churches  wholly  self- 
supporting  (including' 
salary  of  pastor  paid  by 
Church)  


porting 


20.  Num’oerofChurchBuild- 
iuss  


21.  Estimated  Value 

Church  Buildings  in 
yen. 


22,  No.  of  Sunday  Schools... 


23.  No.  Teachers  in 


Schools 


Sundai 
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995 


o ^ 

. ^ -o 

^ i 

- & 

■3  cs 

C:  0 

11.  Meth.  Episcopal  Ch. ; 
South.  j 

12.  Meth.  Protestant  Ch. 

i.  1 

13.  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai. 

14.  Nippon  Kii  isnto  Kyo- 
kwai. 

15.  Salvation  Army. 

16.  Scandinavian  Japan- 

Alliance  (a) 

17.  Seventh  D:iy  Advent.  | 

18.  Society  of  Friends. 

19.  Southern  Baptist  Con- 

vention. 

1 

20.  United  Brethren.  : 

1 

21.  Independent. 

totals. 

908 

32 

413 

1,424 

4,060 

1,469 

97 

413 

2,335 

6,8.53 

4,198 

359 

120 

1,094 

4,719 

16,820 

4,1.55 

902 

212 

1,476 

4,719 

.50 

20,886 

5,876 

1,707 

648 

3,6/3 

4,784 

800 

75 

28,142 

8,0.55 

1,.554 

858 

3,443 

8,600 

2.50 

220 

100 

34,440 

7,326 

1,315 

687 

5,420 

.5,907 

134 

.393 

45 

200 

100 

183 

60 

33,039 

\ 

1 

1 

. 

• 

‘J 

3 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

10 

6 

1 

3 

15 

4 

3 

1 

i 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 

. 14 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

kp 

17 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

18 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

16 

2 

5 

3 

15 

168 

80 

32 

, ■ ■■ 

280 

227 

69 

80 

153 

529 

486 

87 

90 

355 

2,072 

220 

47 

123 

60 

246 

1,899 

220 

47 

137 

309 

246 

1,630 

.301 

84 

44 

325 

288 

1,585 

.377 

101 

91 

275 

261 

1,898 

3 

0 

1 

7 

4 

r 1 

3 

2 

13 

7 

^ 2 

4 

11 

36 

7 

1 

1 

6 

15 

45 

8 

2 

1 

8 

15 

52 

8 

2 

1 

9 

11 

1 

47 

8 

2 

1 

8 

10 

1 

44 

131 

46 

24 

201 

310 

.37 

46 

54 

604 

.571 

57 

154 

1,007 

3,287 

545 

60 

32 

123 

749 

2,625 

680 

94 

34 

252 

749 

2,836 

831 

148 

42 

319 

619 

40 

3,026 

850 

157 

73 

144 

615 

50 

2,962 
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C/J  g 

‘■5  ,o 

£ P 
= 

‘S| 

2.  American  Board  Mis- 

sion (Kuiiiiai  Chs. 

, inclusive.) 

j 3.  .American  Christian 

Convention. 

4.  C’tian  & (M’ry  Alliance 

5.  Church  of  Christ. 

6.  Evangelical  Associa- 

tion of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

' 7.  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Mission,  U.  S.  A. 

o 

o S 

<— ( 

CC 

1882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

5 

O 

9 

8 

I 

3 

4 

1 

9 

9 

1882 

1885 

1888 

90 

1891 

169 

144 

1894 

204 

16 

430 

1897 

289 

110 

475 

1900 

,369 

1882 

1 

1885 

1 

1888 

1 

1 

1 

1891 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1894 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1897 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1900 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1882 

5 

1885 

1888 

65 

6 

1891 

10 

127 

10 

12 

1894 

10 

65 

4 

2 

11 

5 

1897 

11 

4 

8 

5 

3 

3 

6 

1900 

16 

12 

1 

H 

1882 

1885 

15,000 

1888 

1,000 

20,000 

1891 

1,000 

20,000 

1894 

1,000 

20,000 

1897 

1,000 

28,000 

1900 

1,000 

50,000 

1882 

4 

1885 

1 

1 

il888 

I 

11891 

7 

4 

1894 

9 

5 

1897 

18 

4 

1900 

20 

i - 

30.  Day  Schools 


Students  in  same  (Total.) 


32.  Theological  Schools. 


33.  Students  in  .same  (Total. 


34.  Estimated  Value  of  all 
School  Property,  in  yen. 


35. 


logical  Schools. 
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Tokyo  Missionauy  Oonfkuence. 


1 . American  Baptist  Mis- 

sionary Union. 

2.  American  Board  Mis- 

sion (Knraiai  Chs. 
inclusive.) 

3.  American  Christian 

Convention. 

4.  C’tian  & IM’ry  Alliance. 

5.  Church  of  Christ. 

6.  p-^van^eljoal  Associa- 

tion of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

1 7.  Evangelical  Lutheran 

I Mission,  U.  S.  A. 

c 

o 5 

u 

CC 

oG.  No.  of  same  in  service... 

1882, 

1885, 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

7 

9 

16 

11 

3 

37.  Orphanages  and  Homes. 

1882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1891 

1897 

1900 

.38.  Inmates  in  same  

— 1 

1882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

31 

3 

2 

od.  Hospitals  and  Dis|>en- 
saries 

1882 

1887i 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

2 

3 

3 

o 

2 

] 

40.  In-patients  treated  

11882 

1885 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 

2,000 

• 

41.  Out-patients  treated 

1882 

188." 

1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

190f 

) 

» 

700 

Metli.  Epis.  Cli.  (b) 
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Tables  and  Statistical  Charts. 


lOOi 


(a)  Some  of  the  figures  presented  are  much  short  of  tlie  actual  value. 

(b)  Not  wholly  reliable,  the  word  “ pastor  ” not  being  understood. 

(c)  Eeports  incomplete. 


IV. 


STATISTICAL  CHARTS 

(ilVlXG 

DIAGRAMMATIC 

VIEWS  OF  THE  SUMMARIES 

OF 

CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  JAPAN 


FllOM 

1882  TO  1900, 



Expi.ax.vtions: 

Horizontal  rows  of  figures  indicate  dates  by  years.  Multiply  perpendicular 
marginal  figures  by  the  numl^er  following  each  item  (as  w'ritten  opposite  the  line 
allotted  thereto)  to  get  the  statistics  for  said  item.  Financial  items  have  the  multi- 
plier looo.  Membership  items  (of  Churches,  S.  Schools,  &c.)  have  the  multiplier 
loo.  Number  of  churches,  S.  Schools  and  their  teachers  have  the  multiplier  lo. 

Other  marginal  figures  opposite  statistical  lines  refer  to  the  items  as  numbered 
on  the  sheet  used  for  gathering  these  statistics,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

5.  Total  Missionaries,  including  Wives. 

7.  Native  Ordained  Ministers. 

8.  ,,  Unordained  Ministers  and  Helpers  (men). 

13.  Total  Members. 

14.  .\dult  Baptisms  and  Confirmations. 

17.  (3rganized  Churches. 

18.  Churches  wholly  Self-supporting  (including  payment  of  salary  of  pastor 

by  church.) 

20.  No.  of  Church  Buildings. 

22.  ,,  ,,  Sunday  Schools. 

23.  „ ,,  Teachers  in  S.  Schools. 


Statisticai.  Charts. 


24.  „ ,,  Scholars  in  S.  Schools. 

26.  Boys’  Schools  (Boarding). 

27.  Students  in  same. 

28.  Girls’  Schools  (Boarding). 

29.  Students  in  same. 

30.  Day  Schools. 

31.  Students  in  same. 

32.  Theological  Schools. 

33.  Students  in  same. 

34.  Estimated  Value  of  School  i'ropert)'  (yen). 

42.  Amount  Raised  b)'  Japanese  Churches  for  all  purposes  (one  year,  >en). 

CHARTS  ; 

No.  I.  Summaries  of  general  church  statistics. 

No.  II.  Educational  statistics.  In  this  sheet  the  number  of  schools  and 
graduates  have  the  multiplier,  i,  while  pupils  ha\  e the  multiplier  lo. 

Nos.  Ill  and  IV^  give  statistics  of  the  five  leading  churches  or  groups  of 
churches. 

No.  Ill  (7,  Sunday  School  Enrollment. 

„ III  l>,  Church  Members  and  Organized  Churches. 

,,  IV  Missionaries  and  Japanese  Ministers. 

„ V gives  these  two  latter  charts  in  figures. 

Note  : Charts  arc  in  pocket. 
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V.  TOTALS  OP"  FIVP:  DEX0,MI NATIONAL  GROUPS. 
Missionaries. ' 


U82) 

t’8.5) 

(’88) 

(’91) 

(’94) 

(’97) 

(1900) 

A 

43 

4o 

74 

8-5 

84 

75 

65 

H 

];3 

18 

28 

48 

49 

56 

60 

p: 

4S 

48 

74 

no 

1.50 

1-59 

183 

M 

41 

.76 

99 

141 

1.35 

145 

144 

SO 

108 

121 

140 

140 

L57 

151 

.Japanese  IVorkers,  Ordained  and 

Licentiates  (men.) 

A 

20(?) 

41 

71 

72 

130 

112 

89 

K 

18 

IS 

25 

49 

49 

55 

51 

p: 

21 

21 

66 

no 

172 

166 

ISO 

M 

34 

39 

69 

129 

148 

172 

178 

V 

44 

-oS 

91 

133 

178 

223 

190 

Organized  Churches. 

A 

IS 

28 

43 

61 

70 

72 

70 

B 

!» 

9 

10 

19 

20 

25 

26 

I'] 

1.') 

47 

56 

84 

60 

75 

M 

14 

16 

39 

78 

92 

117 

138 

P 

37 

43 

61 

73 

73 

72 

70 

( hiircli  ^Members 

(in  even 

hundreds.) 

A 

soo 

1,700 

7,100 

10,200 

11,100 

10,000 

10,200 

B 

300 

600 

900 

1,400 

1,600 

1,900 

1,900 

p: 

700 

700 

1 ,600 

4,000 

6,200 

6,.3CO 

10,000 

.M 

SOO 

1,800 

5,600 

(),3o0 

7,000 

8,000 

9,200 

I‘ 

2,700 

3,600 

7,60o 

10,000 

9,300 

9,600 

11,300 

s.  s 

. Iturolhnent 

(in  even 

hundreds.) 

A 

1.000 

1,600 

3,800 

5,800 

5,400 

4,100 

4,400 

B 

0 

200 

6)00 

1,300 

2,700 

3,400 

3,200 

p: 

400 

•500 

1,100 

],-500 

3,700 

3,-500 

5,400 

M 

1,000 

1,700 

■5,700 

6,400 

9,400 

12.700 

10,800 

V 

1,300 

2,000 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

8,700 

6,200 

" These  ligures  for  the 

Presbyterian 

group  are 

: accurate,  being 

obtained  from  the 

(.'onnoil  Reports.  Tliose  in  the  general  table  and  on  chart  IV  are  too  large,  missionaries 
wlio  liad  witlidrawn  l)eing  inclnded. 


V.  A.  STATISTICS  OF  TlTi:  EO;\LVX  CATHOLIC  :\irSS10N  IN  -lAl'AX 

TO  AUG.  1,  1900.  ( From  Loomis’ Tables). 


Archbishop 

1 

Colleges 

0 

Bishops 

J 

Pupils  in  do. 

304 

Missionaries  (European ) 

lOG 

Girls’  Boarding  Schools 

3 

Priests  (Japanese) 

3-2 

Pupils  in  „ „ 

355 

Catecliists  ( „ ) 

278 

I’rimary  Schools 

32 

Marianites,  Friars  (European) 

■m 

I’upils  in  Primary  Schools 

.3610 

,,  „ (Japanese) 

o 

Grphanages 

18 

Novices  ( „ ) 

20 

Children  in  Orphanages 

1479 

(dstercian  Brothers  (European) 

13 

Industrial  Schools 

20 

„ „ (Japanese) 

8 

I'upils  in  Industrial  Schools 

325 

Sisters  (European) 

103 

Dispensaries 

17 

„ (Japanese) 

20 

Hospitals  for  Lepers 

O 

Novices 

2J 

Inmates  of  „ „ 

119 

Station  and  Districts 

95 

Hospital  for  the  Aged 

1 

Congregations 

251 

Inmates  of  ,,  „ 

34 

Churches,  Cliapels,  etc. 

117 

Infant  Baptisms  ; Christian  Parent; 

i 1782 

Student  Catecliists 

8 

,,  „ Heathen  Parents 

1332 

Seminaries 

2 

Adult  Baptisms 

1-102 

( Clerical 

9 

— 

Pupils  in  Seminaries  1 

^ Ijav 

35 

Total  -Vdherents 

54602 

V.  B.  STATISTICS  OF  TIIF  (.lEEEK  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN, 

(as  furnislied  by  Bishop  Nicolai  to  tlie  Rinrikai,  and  given  in  tlie  Japan 
Mail  of  June  IS,  1901.) 


■Converts, 

25,698 

.Vnnuai  increase  of  converts,  about 

1000 

Churclies 

297 

Money  spent  in  direct  Evang.  work 

49921 

Church  buildings 

173 

„ „ „ schools 

1 9055 

Ordained  Japanese  pi  iests 

37  G 

„ „ „ printing 

7-523 

Ev'angelists 

162 

„ „ ,,  ta.ves  and  repairs 

15575 

Baptisms  for  past  year 

1118 

„ ,,  ,,  books 

1464 

Contributions  to  Jap.  Churches 

1,855.98 

,,  „ new  church  in  Kyoto 

4000 

„ „ various  objects 

• 

Total 

88,947 

connected  with  the  work 

7,766.50 

A.  ORGAXISEI)  (CHRISTIAN  WORK  IX  TOKYO  fTTY. 
(kinipiled  ]March,  1000“ 

By  Galen  M.  Fisher. 


Protestant. 

Russian 

Ecclesi- 

astical 

Mission. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Total. 

Xiimliw  of  t'lnueh  buildings  .. 

62 

2 

6 

70 

Value  of  (.'hurcli  buildings  and  land  Y231,4S2 

1711, .550 

100,000 

510,982 

* Tile  signs  of  f'liristianity  in  Tokyo  are  almost  invisible  to  the  casual  ob.server.  In  taking  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city  one  is  struck  ivith  the  absence  of  those  tapering  spires  which  rise  as  in- 
dexes of  the  Christian  life  of  ‘Westei'n  cities.  Impressive  temples  and  Government  buildings  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn,  but  the  huildings  of  Christian  organizations  are  mostly  small  or  in  unnoticed 
p.arts  of  the  city.  Hence  not  a few  transient  and  permanent  residents  conclude  that  fliristianity 
has  hardly  made  a ripple  on  the  life  of  the  caiiital,  much  less  become  a strong  current. 

It  is  partly  with  the  hope  of  dispelling  such  erroneous  impressions  that  the  following  statistics 
have  been  compiled.  It  is  manifestly  impo.ssible  to  register  all  the  diverse  agencies  deriving  imiietus 
from  Christianity  and  indirectly  further-ing  the  many-sided  truth  which  it  embodies.  All  those 
papers  and  lecture  platforms,  relief  societies  and  reform  clubs,  which  are  animated  to  some  degree 
by  Christian  principles,  should  not  be  left  out  of  account,  although  necessarily  omitted  from  a table 
like  this,  which  comprises  only  the  institutional  work  of  the  principal  Christian  churches  in  Tokyo. 
Among  the  auxiliary  institutions  omitted  are:— the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with  i-10 
members,  varied  activities,  property  worth  (id.dOh  yen,  and  ii  budget  of  2,lino  yen.  two-thiids  of  which 
is  raised  in  .Taiwan  ; the  baivation  Army  with  its  evangelistic  and  relief  work  : the  Christian  orphan- 
ages hospitals  (.j),  and  industrial  student  homes  (2):  the  pullishing  houses  (3)  and  book-store.s; 
and  lastly,  not  a few  chapels  and  evening  schools  conducted  by  independent  workers. 

The  compiler  has  made  estimates  in  a few  cases  where  facts  were  not  accessible.  But  in  order 
that  the  table  may  have  authoritative  value  it  should  be  stated  that  it  i.s  based  on  special  reports 
kindly  furnished  by  the  follow  ing  representatives : The  llev.  Messrs.  Topiung,  Guy,  Webb,  Yoegelein, 
Wendt,  Spencer,  Aurell,  Howarii,  Keirn,  Snodgrass,  Bishops  McKim  and  Awdry,  Doctors  Greene, 
Scott,  and  Wyckotf,  Bishop  Nicolai  and  Father  Evrard. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  show'  that  at  the  focus  and  distributing  centre  of  the  higher  life  of 
the  Empire,  Christianity  is  fiimly  intrenched:  that  at  this  commercial  emporium  institutional 
Christianity  has  a plant  worth  1 ,‘200.0(10  yeti ; that  at  the  chief  seat  of  education  it  is  doing  an  edu- 
cational w ork  so  extensir  e and  valuable  that  no  wise  government  would  hamper  it  by  intolerant 
religious  restrictions.  They  would  seem  to  show  that  Christianity  is  no  longer  a frail  exotic  but  a 
hardy  grow  th  largely  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  .Tapancse  themselves.  One  hundred 
and  tw'cnty-flr  e preaching  places,  twenty  acadcmie.s  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pastom  and  evan- 
geli.sts  may  appear  insignificant  as  compared  w i th  the  thousands  of  Buddhist  priests  and  tcmple.s 
or  with  the  immense  ma-ss  to  be  quickened.  But  the  leavening  and  transfonning  forces  of  Christ- 
ianity are  so  widely  and  permanently  noted  that  they  must  continue  increasingly  to  bring  forth 
their  inevitable  and  beneficent  fruits. 


Organised  Christian 

Work 

IN  Tokyo 

City. 

1007 

a. 

Number  of  pastors  or  priests  (Japan- 

ese)   

61 

7 

— 

- 

4. 

Number  of  pastors  wlio  have  studied 

abroad  

11 

— 

— 

— 

o. 

N umber  of  preaeliiug  places  besides 

eliurches  

39 

16 

1 

55 

6. 

Number  of  evangelists  

36 

16 

,6 

58 

7. 

Number  of  Bible  women  

55 

— 

1 

56 

8. 

Cliurch  membership  (or  communi- 

cants) enrolled 

7,849 

2,000 

.3,862 

13,711 

9. 

('liurch  membership  (resident) 

— 

— 

— 

6,000* 

](>. 

Average  church  attendance  on 

Sunday  

3,7  4(> 

400 

1,300 

5,426 

11. 

Largest  single  chureli  membership 

377 

1,250 

1,250 

— 

V2. 

AnnuaLcurrent  expenses  (not  includ- 

ing foreigners)  ...  

Y 23,278 

24,000 

9,009-- 

56,278 

13. 

Annual  amount  contributed  by 

.lapanese  

Y 10,230 

720 

500* 

11,450 

H. 

Annual  benevolent  contributions  of 

churches  

Y 2,705 

-560 

3,00-* 

3,565 

15. 

Bona  lide  self-supporting  eliurches  . 

13 

— 

— 

— 

1(5. 

Number  Sunday  Schools 

109 

3 

— 

112 

17. 

Number  Sunday  School  scholars  ... 

5,131 

90 

— 

5,221 

18. 

Number  Christian  Kindergartens  ... 

5 

— 

— 



19. 

Number  Christian  Kindergarten 

children  

295 

— 

— 

295 

20. 

Number  Christian  academies 

14 

3 

3 

20 

21. 

Number  Christian  students  

1,820 

148 

283 

2,251 

2-) 

Theological  schools,  or  schools 

having  theological  courses 

8 

1 

— 

9 

23. 

Industrial,  poor  and  pi  imary 

schools 

29 

— 

16 

45 

24. 

Industrial,  poor  and  primary  school 

pupils 

4,556 

— 

-67 

5,423 

■"  Estimated  by  compiler. 
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2-3.  I’ei'iodicals  published  16 

2 

1 

19 

26.  A'alue  of  schools  or  convent  build- 

ing's and  land- A'570,00o 

20,000 

180,000 

770,000 

A' I.  1!.  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  STATISTICS  FOR  JAPAN  1900 

—1901. 

97-8. 

99-1900. 

1900-01. 

• f in  Christian  Schools  

14  1 

141 

Number  of  Associations-! 

1.  OQ 

'r34 

^ 38 

L in  non-Christian  schools 

15j“ 

20  J 

J 24 

Number  of  male  students  in  above  schools  

11,581 

15,141 

19,831 

„ ,,  Association  members  

851 

882 

982 

7j  active  jj  

564 

619 

611 

,,  „ Associations  holding  regular  religious  meet- 

ings   

28 

29 

32 

A-verage  attendance  at  „ „ „ „ 

440 

591 

659 

Number  of  Associations  conducting  Bible  classes 

15 

24 

22 

A-verage  attendance  at  „ „ 

209 

331 

347 

Ass’ns  observing  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  fStudents 

26 

27 

Number  baptized  mainly  through  Association  iiiHuence 

40 

53 

84 

Number  of  members  planning  to  enter  religious  callings 

as  life-work 

its 

86 

69 

Amount  collected  in  membership  fees  

§336. 

340 

Delegates  present  at  tSummer  School  

40 

52 

90 

VI 1, 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OT  JAPAN. 

(Tlie  ollowing  oiir  tables  were  compiled  from  the  latest  authorities  under  the 
direction  of  Kev.  J.  B.  Hail,  1).  D.) 


Schools 

Teacliers 

Scholar.s 


/ 

I Governiueut 


Common  Schools 


\ Public 


^Private 


CTOverniiient 


Ordinary  ]\Iiddle  Schools  /’ 


i Private 


Higher  Middle  Schools 


Imperial  Government  Colleges 


Ordinary  Normal  Schools  I’uidic 


Government  Higher  Normal  Schools 


28,45.'! 

S7,85~> 

4,1.08,717 

r School.^ 
s Teacliers 
e Scliolars 

, Schools 
t Teachei's 
' Scholars 

r Schools 
- Teachers 
e Scholars 
r Schools 
1 Teachei's 
U'cholars 
Schools 
s Teachers 
^ Scholars 
/-  Schools 

< Teachers 
c Scholars 

f 

f Schools 

< Teachers 
GStuflents 

f Schools 
■ < Teachei’s 
Students 


( 


Schools 


Teachers 

Scholars 

I"  Schools 
■ Teachers 
^ Students 


25 

028 

26,758 

78,141 

;!,980,848 

07 
1,13;! 
6:i, 140 
1 

20 
220 
• 39 

1,735 
43,223 
27 
445 
0,219 
G 

1)0/ 

■ 4,436 

O 

101 

2,255 

47 

720 

8,830 

88 

614 
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Oovernjueut  Hislier  Girls’  School 


f 


Schools 


Teachers 

Students 


( i iris’  Schools  Public 


G iris’  Schools  Private 


r Schools 

- Teachers 
I Students 

f Schools 

- Teachers 
Students 


Special  (Sem  Mon)  Public  Schools 


f Schools 
- Teachers 
1 Students 


(Sennnon)  Special  Private  Schools 


/-  Schools 
- Teachers 
^ Students 


Govcj'uinent  - Teachers 


Schools 


is 


Students 


Irt  Schools  / 


Schools 


\ I’rivalc 


- Teachers 
I Students 

j-  Schools 
■!  Teachers 
i Students 


Government 


CTo  tei;>  *Vpprentico  J 
Schools  \ 


Private 


r Schools 
< Teachers 
Sdiolars 
/ Schools 

- Teachers 
i Pupils 

. Schools 

- Teachers 
i Pupils 


I uduslrial  Trade  Schools 


IPublic 


l 

I’rivate 


r Schools 
- Teachers 
i Pupils 
/ Schools 
Teachers 
Pupils 


1 

17 

1193 


19 

201 

4,708 

(1 

92 

1,698 

4 

67 

1,385 

40 

517 

8,460 

6 

215 

1,689 

60 

451 

I ,0 1 1> 

17 

145 

2,598 

1 

9 

101 

13 

79 

1,011 

4 

40 

666 

104 

176 

6,293 

4 

12 

187 


CiTTKg  OVKR  10,000  liSfTTAr.ITANTS. 


f^clioolsfortlie  Hlliul,  Mnte/  n- 

^ j 1 none 


Schools  for  Other  Objects  ( 


( ■ f Schools 

Oovoriiment  j Teachers 
^ Pni^ils 
r Schools 
- Teacliers 
^ Pupils 
r Schools 
j Teacliers 
^ Pnpils 
r Schools 
-j  Tcachei'S 
Students 
j-  Schools 
• Teachei-s 
' Stndents 


I Private 


Pnh' 


Private 


101 1 

1 

2 

164 

1 

12 

125 


24 

10 

50 

1,327 

1,080 

11,943 

66,713 


’OUT. 


CITIES  WITH  OVER  10,000  INHABITANTS. 


Name 

Pop. 

Tokyo 

], 425,366  \ 

Yokohama 

193,726  1 

Senju 

15,977 

Sliinagawa 

18,297 

Minami  Senju 

12,712  ! 

Omori 

11,091  \ 

Oji 

10,664  1 

Honmoku 

10,138 

Kawagoe 

18,974 

Kanagawa 

18,862 

Nakamura 

11,006/ 

Osaka 

811,855  1 

Kobe 

214,119  I 

Amagasaki 

15,066  1 

Nishinomiya 

13,896  J 

Kyoto 

351,461  1 

Fushimi 

21,023  / 

Nagoya 

2.39,771  j 

Atsuta 

24,941  1 

Tsushima 

12,755  j 

lehinomiya 

14,139  j 

Province 


Settsil. 


; amashiro. 


(-  Owari. 


Name 
Hiroshima 
Kajo  ? 

Knrahash  i jim  a 

Nioslrima 

Setsnjima 

Etajima 

ITiromnra 

Nagasaki 

Saseho 

Saga 

N ishiari  yasnme 

Tomive 

A^atsnsliiro 

Karatsu 

Kanazawa 

Komatsu 

Sendai 

Ishinomaki 

Hakodate 

Fukuoka 

VTakamatsu 


Pop.  Province 
114,231  \ 

21,490  I 
13,971  1 
14,017  ) Aki 
11,185  i 
11,409 
13,548  / 

106,574  \ 

34,540 

32,266 

Hizen. 


I Kaga. 

I Rikuzen. 

O.shiina. 

]■  Chiknzen. 
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Toknsliinia 

GO, 068 

Niigata 

52,254 

20,375 

Enyo  ? 

18,057 

Awa. 

Takata 

Koniatsujinia 

12,414  - 

Shin  Sliibata 

11,399 

Echigo. 

Naoetsu 

10,549 

Wakayama 

63,020  s 

Numatani 

10,720 

Shino'ii 

14,066 

s Kii. 

Sanjo 

10,161  J 

Iwasa 

10,507  . 

Sakai 

50,162 

Izumi. 

Fiikni 

43,929  1 

I’oyama 

54,089 

Tsuniga 

17,618 

Echizen. 

Sliinminato  ? 

.17,844 

i Etchii. 

1 

Ihislio 

15,941  ' 

Himi 

12,529 

Mikuni 

10,190  J 

Otsu 

13,581 

j 

Takaoka 

31,490 

J 

Shimonoseki 

Hagi 

41,349  ■ 
15,877 

Nagato. 

Okayama 

57,170 

Bizen. 

Shizuoka 

39,394  • 

Numazu 

11,898 

■ Snruga. 

Kumamoto 

55,569 

Higo. 

Shimada 

11,032 

Omiya 

10,645 

Kagosliima 

52,956  \ 

KoAi 

36,982 

Kai. 

Taniyama 

25,957 

Kushigiuo 

19,597 

Sapporo 

32,464 

Ishikari. 

Akune 

16,062 

Koohi 

35,539 

Tosa. 

Chiian 

15,622 

Kawanabe 

15,566 

Nawa 

35,453 

Riukin. 

Ishiki 

15,251 

Shuri 

24,809 

Toshizu  ? nil 

22,056 

Seshiku  ig  }g  ? 

16,344 

Matsuyama 

34,728  ■, 

Isaka  ? 

15,416 

Uwajima 

13,231 

s lyo. 

^Minamata  ? 

14,420 

Imari 

14,913  J 

Higashi  Kaseda 

12,213 

Takamatsu 

lizumo. 
12,286  1 

Kaseda 

14,638 

) Satsuma. 

Sakaide 

Higashi  Minagata 

21,112 

Higashi  Ichiku 

12,260 

iNlatsuc 

.34,126 

Tzumo. 

Kami  Denaga 

10,886 

Matsumoto 

34,120 

Nagano 

30,412 

■ Shinano. 

Kaya 

10,650 

tieda 

23,664 

Kishi  Minagata 

11,251 

lida 

1.3,951  J 

AWshino 

10,762 

Hirozaki 

34,040 

]-  Jlutsu. 

Koniu'? 

10,531 

27,991 

Nislii  Sakurajima 

10,336 

.Yomori 

Kaka^Denaga 

10,091 

Maebashi 

32,928 

Takagi 

10,029 

Takasaki 

28,963 

>■  Kozuke. 

iNIiyanoshiro 

10,290y 

Kirin 

23,991 

J 

Cities  over  10,000  iNHABmiNTs, 
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Yamagata 

R2,84G 

■J 

Maizu 

30,582 

[Uzcn. 

T.snzuoka 

20,228 

J 

Hinieii 

31,699 

Itt  . 

Akashi 

21,796 

f Harima 

-i.kita 

27,094 

'I 

Sakata 

21,937 

r Ugo. 

Asiai 

10,342 

J 

Chiba 

25,464 

1 

Motochoslii 

17,824 

Yuki 

11,578 

- Shiinosa. 

Funabaslii 

12,124 

Moji 

25,274 

A 

Ogura 

25,258 

^ Buzen. 

Nakatsu 

15,089 

i 

Onomichi 

22,062 

Bingo. 

Toyohashi 

19,972 

•) 

Okazaki 

16,884 

f Mikawa. 

Y’okosuka 

18,320 

Odawara 

16,648 

^ Sagami. 

Uraga 

13,455 

1 

Ahamaguclii 

17,387 

Toknyama 

12,316 

1 

Mitabi 

11,694 

Sno. 

1 

Kashitsu  Nisliiho  ? 

10,314  J 

Takayama 

15,430 

TIida. 

Tarumi 

15,523  ' 

Sneyosbi 

12,076  ! 

Kajiki 

12,083  j 

O.snmi. 

IligashLsliiichi  Shi 

10,388  J 

Ueno 

14,601 

Ueno. 

Sliirakawa 

14,572  1 

Taira 

10,624  / 

Iwaki. 

Utsiinomiya 

30,952 

Ashikaga 

21,348 

Asliio 

19,058  - 

Shimotsnke 

lochigi 

22,323 

Kanuma? 

12,424 
’ J 

Yara 

29,986 

Totsngawa 

11,116 

[ Yamato. 

Koriyania 

13,927 

i 

Gifu 

Ogaki 

29,857 

18,995 

1 Mino. 

Wakamatsu 

Fukushima 

28,962 

20,614 

j"  Iwasliiro. 

Tot  tori 

28,496 

• Inaba. 

Kurnnie 

28,626 

Omuta 

17,796 

>■  Cliikugo. 

Ogawa 

11,524  - 

Ujiyamada 

27,704  ■ 

Y'okkaichi 

25,220 

Matsuzaka 

13,035 

-Ise. 

Kuwana 

20,131 

Tsii 

32,444  1 

Mito 

32,647  1 

Xshioka 

11,727  1 

Minato  inaclii 

12,283 

Hitachi. 

Tsuchiura 

U,22o  j 

Isohama. 

10,365  J 

Otsn 

Hikonc 

32,446  t 
16,670  < 

Omi. 

Komatsu 

13,159 

Kaga. 

Miyakonojo 

Komori 

13,156  1 
13,771  i 

Hyiiga. 

Oita 

12,400  Bungo. 

Tsuyama 

11,955  Mimasaku. 

Nanao 

11,620  Koto. 

Hamada 

10,330  Iwami. 

Morioka 

32,989  Rikuchu. 

DISTRTBU'I'ION  OF  IMISSIONARIES  BY  FU  AND  KEN. 


Tokyo  Fu 

Number  of 
IMissiouaries 

102 

Population 
Census  of  1890 
2,075,694 

Inhab.  per 
Missionary 

10,811 

Kyoto  „ 

3o 

990,702 

28,307 

Osaka 

o8 

1,591,221 

27,435 

Kanazawa 

Ken 

55 

916,350 

16,661 

llyogo 

48 

1,708,646 

.35,597 

Naga.saki 

‘>o 

>><> 

895,753 

27,144 

Niigata 

7 

1,740,308 

248,615 

Nara 

5) 

4 

.534,918 

1.33,729 

Saitania 

„ 

2 

1,174,.302 

581,151 

('liiba 

10 

1,271,100 

127,110 

lixaragi 

J? 

/ 

1,144,777 

149,2-54 

(lumma 

J) 

C 

8.36,826 

139,471 

Tocliigi 

n 

828,455 

828,4.55 

Mie 

)) 

5 

995,152 

199,030 

Aichi 

28 

1,628,777 

58,171 

Shizuoka 

J? 

S 

1,197,061 

149,6.33 

Yamanashi 

V 

5 

506,058 

101,211 

Shiga 

V 

691,852 

9 

Gifu 

)) 

15 

975,756 

65,050 

Nagano 

7? 

7 

1,262,758 

180,394 

Miyagi 

„ 

4.3 

843,010 

19,605 

Fukushima 

77 

■:<1 

1,086,325 

1,086,325 

Iwate 

77 

5 

717,895 

143,579 

Aomori 

77 

0 

611,7.58 

101,959 

Yamagata 

,, 

g 

824,2.30 

274,743 

Akita 

71 

4 

778,468 

194,617 

Fuku  i 

77 

2 

G17,.526 

308,763 

Isliikawa 

77 

IG 

745,556 

46,591 

Toyama 

77 

765,9.38 

9 

Roman  Catholic 
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Tottoi'i 

6 

418,506 

60,766 

Shimane 

•) 

11 

715,852 

64,805 

Okayama 

5) 

11 

1,154,446 

103,151 

Hiroshima 

J) 

26 

1,436,647 

55,255 

Yamaguchi 

11 

075,310 

88,665 

AVakayama 

5) 

s 

671,432 

83,920 

Tokusliiina 

n 

0 

687,254 

76,361 

Ehime 

11 

802,552 

00,172 

Koclii 

J> 

7 

620,061 

88,580 

F ukuoka 

J) 

15 

1,413,.358 

108,710 

Oita 

>> 

22 

855,084 

37,058 

8aga 

5) 

lU 

618,703 

61,870 

Kumamoto 

7) 

8 

1,151,487 

14.3,936 

Miyazaki 

57 

d 

461,006 

155,908 

Kagoshima 

V 

14^ 

1,090,445 

78,532 

Okinawa 

V 

0 

450,058 

? 

Hokkaido  cho 

37 

326,045 

16,020 

Note.— A.  1' 

or  the  following  additional  items  see  1 

Irj’-j'icR’s  “ 

A HtSTOKY  OF  1*1?0- 

testaft  Mi.ssions  If  Japaf,” 

Tokyo, 

Methodist  Pahlishing  House,  1808. 

Institutional  Churcli 

IVork  ill 

Japan 

Avitli  ;i  Ce 

nsus  of  her  Christian 

Charities,  Rev.  J.  11. 

Fetlee,  D.D.  pp. 

o61— IjOo. 

The  Roman  Catholic 

Mission,  pp.  ‘loO—lni}. 

1!.  For  Bibliograpliy  of  lAteiature  on  Religions  and  Missions  in  Ja[)an,  sec 
WeNCKSTEKN’s  “ A lllBUOGKAPITY  OF  THl'  JaPAFESE  EilPIlMC,” 
London,  Kegan  Paid,  Trench,  Triihncr  tD  Co.,  especially,  V,  Religion 
and  Philosopliy,  pp.  52-74 ; also  Ecumeficae  Missiofapy  Cof- 
FEiiEFGE,  Xew  ATokk,  WOO,  d^ew  .Yor/c , American  Tract  Society,  Bildio- 
grapliy,  pp.  455-462,  especially  410  and  1 , 445,  454  and  5,  462. 
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*■  All  * authority  * hath  * been  * given  * unto  * me  * in  * heaven  and  on  •*  earth.  * 
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is'S9.’'SS 

si,ti3i,T^S3 

i'VS’-tV’.a  ^ 
0‘SiitSs! 

.3 

'■3 

iii’^V3,3'riS3 

^■^.^>■^33 
ii'S«37t3> 

itts-c-ss 
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^3‘Si'•«.3 
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S3  3Si'!Wi3 

oc's^rs., 

''ii’?t3,o‘-S& 
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ii.TVS.>'SS 

^tts3'sa 
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Tit^SJ3  3S^ 
J’'Siit^S3 

^tV33‘giS 
53‘SSi5^> 

S3'gii'SS3 

j3'Stt^^S3 
53  3SiTV33 
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S’  ‘SikT^S’ 
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S3‘Sik’!lS3 
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SstSikcgiil 


P B 0 C E E n 1 ¥ Jl  8 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE 


OF 


^«tc8kttt  Jf issisiiaries 


IN 


JAPAN 


Held  in  Tokyo  October  24-31,  1900 


WITH  EXTENSIVE  SUPPLEMENTS 


METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Te*MT& 


19  0 1 


« . 

■I-  3.\J3sqo  * 0}  H--  uiaqt  if.  BuiqDnaj  * ; jsoqQ  Aioj-j  t-  aqj  }o  * puu  * uoy  ^■ 


’Sii'W?” 

3Si;'r«33 

tvs,’ ’Sit 

«Si;'’.'?,3c 
tvs3  3Siir 
^tV?” 

"Sitvs’c 

It'SitVS’t 

l«SiitVS.,c 

'SikTiS’c 

««iitV?.3‘ 


'e3li” 

SS’.’ 

’■Mi” 

tVS”' 

3«i;f 


tVS’ 
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tvs, 


i^tVS,3’SjstV333Syft 
VS3’Si.tVS3’^tVS3 
Si?-  - 


&.?S3’'iSi-Sg,3C%i' 

S3’t.i.'?i,V3’'Si'^3. 


'SiiTt.',.  ‘Si.ra>  ‘Si;.'!^s> 

S’  ’ “Si.-^.’  ’R.!^s.’  ‘^ii'SS.’  -•SiS.'SS’ -Sii-'SS’ =:Sir3’  ^ = 

To  tills  end  have  1 a|>|je:ired  unto  tliee,  to  :ip|joint  thee  a minister  and  a witness  both 


itSi.'VS’ 


.■ss-  _ 

"5 

’‘Si't'#’  ■- 
.‘Sit'SS.’ 

_ 

(L- 


tc 


.tvs’^ss 

'‘w.'VS’ 

* ^1.^ 

i'ts.'sa 

'‘Sii'^» 

.•tS’-SiS 

■‘^Ti'VS* 

.5 

"STiiTS* 

t,. 

■‘•St*:?.’  = 

-Si'ns’ 
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.TS’^Sii  -r 
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■Ssi’tS 

■'^.s'VS 

.TS’^Sit 
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fSii' 


» • 

s?V5’'Sii 

i”tS’‘4Si 

■ 'iSi'tS. 

’‘•Si.'SS’ 

.TiS’'iaii 


am  not  asliamed 
of  I he  Gospel; 
for  it  is  the 
power  of  (rod 
iinlo  salvation  to 
eveiy  one  that  be- 
lieveth  ; to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  * " * * 
For  the  word  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  are  perisliing 
foolishness;  but  unto  ns  which  are  being  saved  it  is  the 
[lower  of  God  * * * * iSeeing  that  in  the  tvisdom  of  God 
the  world  through  its  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  was 
Gotl’s  gold  pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  the 
preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe. 

* * * -;t  p-ar  be  it 
from  me  to  glory, 
save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  through 
wliich  the  world 
hatli  been  crucifi- 
ed unto  me  and  I 
unto  the  world. 

» « -:i-  * 


•V?,cS>^s 
'*V?3C 


o 


unto  whom  I send  thee.  To  ojien  tlieir  eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from  darkness  to 


1?’ 

^3C’Si^*^3 

?V3oiSir.^?’ 

Si.'vs’lSi, 

SS’‘%i"VS’ 

1^3  6^51'-^;?  1 

•StttS’cSli 

‘‘Si.r^^cgi, 

SS’^Sti-iSi 

SS’OSit.'^S?- 

SV3.’‘Sst”t9i 

‘tri; 

'Sii5SS»‘Sl 

‘Si;Ss>‘Si 

!SSsoei»'^2!^ 

TtSf,"tS.'V3. 

‘%.5V3>‘S4 

'iSi 

Ste’iSi.'tS: 

■^r-s-oSi 

‘■SiittSoSil 

rvso-Ci.^ 

SS-'-iS.'tSi 
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^SwT;?’ 
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S3’ ‘Si. 
SS’‘«. 
5^’SS’ 


5s.3SS’‘i'i. 
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ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


Prepared  by  Rev.  II.  M.  LAXDIS. 

Expl.xnations:— Prinei[)al  papers,  &c.  are  given  in  small  capitals;  10  minute  papei-s  in  italics; 
general  headings  in  large  capitals.  The  sign  1 refers  to  the  Necrological  Report:  n refers 
to  foot  notes  ; in  jJocl-et  refers  to  material  in  the  pocket  of  the  cover. 

Outlines  of  papers,  &c.,  are  given  under  the  subjects  of  the  papers. 


Abbreviation,  1 — 3 

Adams,  A.  H.  f,  692. 

Agriculture,  Progress  of,  S.'i. 

Ainu,  Christian  Work  among  the,  by  J.  Batchej.or,  195 : I.  Beginning  and 
progress  of  the  work,  196;  II.  Elements  of  the  Ainu  religion,  (a-d),  198;  III. 
Methods  of  Work,  (a-d),  202. 

.\inu.  First  baptized,  197. 

,,  Workers  among,  196-S. 

Akasaka  Hospital,  925. 

See  also  under  IMed.  'Work  by  I)i-.  l\'hitney. 

Ale.vander,  Mrs.  M.  V.  f,  71-1. 

Ale.xander,  T.  T.  The  Preparation  and  Spread  oe  Christian  Litek.vture, 
435.  See  Prepar.vtion,  &c. 

Allchin,  Geo.  IIymnology  in  J apan,  461.  See  IIyjinology,  Ac. 

„ „ 460,  610,  666-7-9-70-75  ; List  of  Hymnals,  970. 

Am.  Bap.  Miss.  Union,  107,683,  Hist.  Supplement,  by  J.  L.  Hearing,  89S.  (See 
Bapt.  Group),  947,  Statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-()-S-l 000-5,  (in  pocket) ; Verbeck’s 
Hist.  742-72-7a-8.3-89-98-806-10-25-2S)-40  ; t,  683. 

Am.  Board.  Mission,.  109,  Hist.  Supplement,  by  O.  Cary,  912  : increase  and  reaction, 
912;  state  in ’S3,  912  ;,  Edinb.  Med.  iViiss.,  913;  Kumiai  Kyokwai,  913  ; Kyoto 
training  school  and  hospital,  913;  woman’s  evang.  sell,  and  kindergarten  train- 
in, g sell.,  913  ; Fnknin  Soshi,  Kyokko  and  (Mission  News,  914;  historical  sources, 
914.  t 692.  Yerbeck’s  Hi.st,  745-73-79-83-89-98-80()-10-25-30-41 ; Statistics,  986- 
8-90-2-4-6-8-1000-4-(in  pocket).  See  also  Kumiai  and  Congregation'al. 

Am,  Christian  Convention,  Hist.  Supp.,  919  ; 956  ; statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-100Q. 
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Tokyo  Missionaky  Conference. 


Aado,  T.  TKMpraAscE  Work  in  Japan,  557. 

Andrew’s,  St.,  Tokyo  Mission,  f)  705. 

.Andrews,  W.  Mcthods  of  EvAxciEi.iSTic  AVork,  154.  See  Metii.  of  Evang.  Wk  ; 
G04. 

Animism  among  Ainu,  'iOO. 

APPENDIX,  681. 

Army  of  Japan,  82. 

Arnold  of  Rugby,  Prayer  of,  317. 

Arrangements,  Gen.  Com.  of,  2.3. 

Arthur,  .J.  H.  f,  083. 

Aston,  On  hcitthira  in  Nihongi,  330. 

.Vtterbury,  On  Sabbath,  398. 

Attitude,  The,  of  the  Educational  Classes  tow.vrd  Christi.anity,  by  E.  W. 
Clement  328  : who  meant,  328,  .attitude  of  hostility,  329,  how  brought  about,  329, 
influence  of  Shinto,  and  its  elements  and  doctrines,  330,  do.  of  Buddhism,  332, 
do.  of  Confucianism,  3;!4,  analysis  of  e.ach,  335,  why  atheism  &c,  so  favorably 
received  in  .Japan,  336,  condition  of  Japan  at  opening,  336,  why  Japanese  savants 
reject  (flirLstianity,  337,  Christian  educ.  prepares  for  Gospel,  337. 

Altitude,  The,  &c.,  by  J.  II.  De  Forest,  339  : 40,000  Prot,  Xns  mainly  from  Ed.  Classes, 
339,  demand  for  Xn  teachers,  .339,  Xns  in  responsible  positions,  340,  advantage 
of  indifference  of  ed.  cl.  to  .Xnity,  340,  difference  betw.  dislike  and  hatred  of 
Xnity,  341. 

Austen,  W.  T.  930. 

Awdry,  Bp.  W.,  588,  608,  664. 

Ballagh,  Mrs.  .1.  C.  f,  728. 

„ .1.  H.,  128,  144 ; Devotional  Paper, — The  Influence  of  the  Spir.  Life 

OF  THE  Missionary  upon  others,  413.  See  Influence  &c.;  518-9,  589,  671. 

Baptisms,  Adult  and  infant,  990-1. 

„ Instruction  of  candidates  for,  173,  requirements  for,  a-e.  175. 

Baptist  Churches,  progress  of,  107  ; 947.  .See  also  Am.  Bap.  M.  U.  and  S.  B.ap.  Conv. 

Baptist  Group,  Hist.  Supp.  by  J.  L.  Dearing,  898  : (I).  A.  B.  M.  U.  Hist,  of,  in  two 
jieriods,  before  and  after  ’89  ; 1st  Per.  Dr.  N.  Brown’s  literary  work.  Tlieo.  Sem. 
899.  2nd  Per.  901,  boy’s  school  in  Tokyo,  902,  Eng.  Bap.  903,  Tokyo  girl’s  scb., 
899,  903,  Theo.  Sem.  903,  Bib.  IVom.  Sell.  900-4,  Yoko.  Girl’s  Sch,  900-4-5  liter, 
wk.  906,  (isaka  wk.  907,  Dr.  Rliees,  908,  Liu  Chiu  visited,  908,  Gospel  ship,  909, 
Cbofu  910.  (II).  S.  Bap.  Conv.  911  ; statistics  911 ; National  Convention,  912. 


Alphabetical  Index, 
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Baptist,  Convention  S.,  Dll,  948.  See  Southern  Bap.  Conv. 

„ Englisli,  867,  903. 

,,  Work  in  Liu  Chiu  Is.,  by  R.  A.  Thomson,  189.  See  Liu  Cmu  Is.,  Wk.  in 
908. 

Barbour,  Dr.  2.59. 

Batchelor,  J.  Xn.  Wk.  among  Ainu,  195.  See  Ainu  &c. 

Baucus,  Miss,  375. 

Bavinck,  56. 

Beckwith,  F.  T.  f,  716. 

Belknap,  Mrs.  M.  A.  V.  f,  715. 

Benevouence,  Christian,  by  J.  II.  Pettee,  559.  See  Christian  Benevolence. 

Bennett,  A.  A.  The  Place  of  Prayer  and  Intercession  in  the  Life  of  a 
Missionary,  305.  See  Prayer,  Place  of  &c.;  Hjimmlor/ii,  499.  See  Hymnology  ; 
609. 

Bettelheira,  Dr.  186. 

Be  Ye  Filled  with  the  Spirit,  by  B.  F.  Buxton,  Devotional  Paper, 

611 ; God’s  Command,  611,  .self  searching  and  repentance,  612,  a great  hind- 
rance, 612,  results  of  Holy  Spirit’s  indwelling  ; holiness,  613,  peace,  614,  repent- 
ance, 614,  God’s  witness  to  holiness,  615,  joy,  616,  the  heart  God’s  temple,  616, 
prayer  the  way  to  .seek,  617,  spirit  of  prayer,  1.  Conviction,  617,  2.  realization 
of  importance  and  value  of  the  H.  Sp.,  618,  3.  readiness  to  go  with  God  all  the 
way,  619,  results  of  such  prayer,  621,  what  our  attitude  to  be,  622. 

Bible,  See  Scriptures. 

Bible  Circulation  in  Japan,  by  H.  Loomis,  521:  early  hist,  of,  521,  Xat.  Bib.  Soc. 
of  Scotland,  522,  booksellers  sell,  523,  colporters,  524,  how  to  distribute,  524‘ 
results  with  colporters,  526,  use  of  bookstores,  526.  Statistics,  526-7-30,  union  of 
Bib.  Soc.,  528,  change  in  Japan  illus.  by  hist,  of  Bib.  circ.  529,  in  China-Japan 
war,  529  ; do.  by  S.  S.  Snj’der  : why  circulate,  531,  at  beg.  and  end  of  19th  cent., 
5.32,  missionaries  sell,  533,  best  meth.  for  selling,  534. 

Bible  Societies,  union  of,  528  ; f 698  ; 869. 

Bible  Study,  143  ; the  Relation  of,  to  the  Missionary’.s  Personal  Life,  Devot. 
Paper,  by  A.  D.  Hail,  216  ; furnishing  for  fuller  service,  216,  gu.arding  against 
pettiness,  217,  brings  contact  with  noble  lives,  219,  incentive  to  Xn  energy,  220, 
heightens  positiveness,  222,  this  leads  to  fuller  understanding,  223,  positiveness 
enhanced  by  Bible’s  optimism,  224,  this  recognizes  evil,  225,  gives  tact,  227, 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  228,  gives  attitude  of  service,  229,  apparent  abortive- 
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ness  of  Bible  worthies,  230,  now  the  greatest  moral  fijrees,  231,  stimulates  growth, 
231,  the  error  of  the  Pliarisees,  and  reason  ivliy  inefficient,  232,  trains  in  mission- 
ary leadership,  23.'!,  inspires  to  take  up  crosses,  2.'!4  ; Bib.  study  for  Bible  women, 
293,  301. 

Bible  Translation,  768,  800. 

Bible  Women,  988-9,  Christian  workers,  138,  in  Tokyo,  1007. 

Bible  'Women  ^xno  their  Training,  by  Miss  "West,  289:  need  of,  289,  hist,  of 
development,  290,  qualific,  of,  291-.’),  old  and  young  needed,  292,  Bible,  the  center 
of  her  study,  293,  need  a .system  of  theoL,  293,  digest  studies,  29'4,  study  people, 
296,  life  of  patience,  297,  held  work,  298,  word  to  pastors,  299  ; do.  by  ^liss 
Cozad,  300,  I.  to  whom  these  schools  belong  and  entrance  qualif.  300-1,  II. 
method  of  Bib.  study’  301,  III.  relation  to  coworkers,  30.'!. 

Bibliography,  note  on,  101.5. 

Bickersteth,  Bp.  f,  705.. 

Binford,  ^Irs.  373. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  \V.  J.  f,  710. 

Bishops  of  Epis.  Ch.  104-5  ; action  on  unity,  967. 

Booth,  E.  kS.  146. 

Boys’  Schools.  See  Sch.  and  Coll,  for  Young  5Ien. 

Bi-ainerd,  ( )n  prayer,  32.'!. 

Brand,  J.  C.  53(). 

Braudram,  Mrs.  E.  f,  702. 

.,  J.  I!.,  459;  EnnKjelhution.  of  Japan  in  the  I’resr/nt  (lanemtion.  057.  See 
Kmnpdizatiou  &f.;  -j-,  704. 

I!ricklayer,  Illustration  of,  1-56,  criticisms  of  illus.  167-8. 

Brittan,  Mrs.  II.  G.  f,  727. 

Brown,  Xatliau,  315  ; f,  684. 

Brown,  S.  E.,  347  ; f,  7.'!.'!. 

Bruce,  A.  B.,  57. 

Bryan,  Mrs.  M.  I).,  f,  728. 

Buck,  Col.  E.,  U.  S.  5Iinister,  29,  .3.'!,  45,  ;!75. 

Buddhism,  Controls  education,  239,  individualistic,  251,  influence  on  cduc.,  .'!29-32-4-5, 
failure  of,  341  ; in  Liu  Chiu  Is.  192. 

Bnclow,  Baronness  ^"on,  .'177. 

Buncombe,  W.  P.,  165,  184. 

Buxton,  B.  F,  531  ; ])evotion.\.t.  P.M'ee,  611.  Sec,  Be  ye  Fieled  with  the  Svjrit. 

Bnzz.ell,  i\Iiss,  Sunday  kScjiooES,  362.  Sec  Sund.\y'  Schooes. 
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Charts,  Statistical,  I.  Summaries  of  gen.  eh.  II.  educational.  III  and  IV  in  live 
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21 1,  V.  danger  patent  beforehand,  211. 

Chinese  Massacres,  Eesol.  on,  40. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  921,  950  ; Statistics,  9SO-8-90-2-4-0-S-1000. 
Christi.vn  Benevolence,  AVorks  of,  by  .1. 11.  Pettee.  559 : true  religion,  love  in 
action,  559,  life  and  customs  of  old  Japan,  559-03,  stimulus  to  Xu  humanitarian 
movements,  502,  statistics  of  Xn  asylums,  504-5-6,  a two-sided  question,  500,  prin. 
for  Xu.  leaders,  I.  men  of  intense  personality,  507,  H.  methods  a-i,  508,  III 
motive,  572. 

Christian  Cath.  Church,  920,  950. 
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ClIRISTI.VNITY  AND  THE  EdUC.  Cl.  328.  See  AtT.  op  EDXJC.  CL.VSiSES,  &c. 
Christianization  of  Japan  still  to  be  done.  123. 

Christian  Literature,  Prep,  .vnd  Spread,  &c.;  resol.  on,  44 ; selected  list  for 
students.  349  n. 
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Hail,  J.  P.  587  ; Self-Sufport  ; Past  Methods  and  Eesults,  592.  See  Self 
Support  &c  ; 639. 

Hara,  T.  On  Eescuing  Criminals,  57 4. 

Hargrave,  Miss,  IV/c  KhwlergarteH,  388.  See  KimlergarkH,  &c. 

Harrington,  E.  G.  Early  Eevision  of  the  Jap.  Yers.  of  the  Scripfure-i,  511.  See  Scriptures,. 
Ac. 

Harris,  J.  On  Prayer.  32 In. 

,,  Prof.  52. 

,,  W.  T.  On  Froebel,  386. 

Harrison,  Eliz.  391. 

Haucli,  J.  P.  660. 

Heber,  Bp.  On  prayer,  325n. 

Helm,  V.  W.  Metlmls  of  Reaching  Student  Classes  Ac.,  350.  See  i9[eth.  of  Reaching,  Ac  ‘ 
!)27. 

Hepburn,  J.  C.  439-40-1. 

,,  Mrs.  758. 

Hephzi))ab  Faith  Mission,  924,  957. 
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Herbert,  tTeo.  I’rivyer  of. 

Herrman,  .”>(). 

Hesser,  !Mi.ss,  t,  f-9. 

Higgins,  ;Miss,  t,  VLS. 

IIixniiAxcES  'j'O  THE  8i>:r.  Life  of  the  Missjoxaky,  Devotioxae  1*aper  liy  D.  B. 
Sclineder,  42() : Two  kinds,  A.  from  witliin  and  universal,  42t),  B.  peculiar  to  tbe 
missionary.  Cl)  language  stud}',  427,  (2)  dulled  sensibilities  from  surrounding 
impieity  and  immorality,  427,  C3)  overwork,  42S,  (4)  lack  of  intimate  contact, 
429  (o)  isolation,  uncongenial  companions,  sense  of  fiiilure,  physical  deterioration, 
4.40,  how  to  be  met,  nearness  to  God,  direct  work  for  souls,  eye  to  nobler  Jap. 
ti-aits,  not  multiplying  machinery,  closer  fellowship  with  Japanese,  wise  manage- 
ment, transmitting  hindrances  into  golden  helps,  4.40-4. 

Hiraiwa,  Y.  610,  671. 

Hist,  of  Brot.  IMissioxs,  by  G.  F.  Yerheck,  740-878.  See  Prot.  Mission,  Ac.  re- 
ferred to  I’ubl.  Comm.  oil. 

HISTOEIC  IIEVIEAV  SIXCE  1884,  69.  See  iSIissiox  "WMek,  Ac.;  101.  See  Pro- 
ORESS  OF  the  AVokk  ; SPECIAL  HIST.  SUPPLEilEXTS,  1— XXIV,  Collected 
from  Mission  llepresentativcs  by  IT.  M.  Landis,  879-942. 

Hod-carrier,  Ulus,  of,  1.56. 

Hokkaido  Temp.  Soc.  936. 

Holiness  (=  taboo)  among  Ainu,  205-6. 

Home,  Prison  Gate,  928. 

Homes,  Orphanages  and,  and  Inmates,  998-9. 

Hosokawa,  K.  590. 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  998-9. 

Howe,  ;Miss,  Kixderg.irtex,  370.  See  Kixdergai!tex,  A'c;  transl.  of  kindergarten 
songs,  391. 

Hnish,  ,Jap.  superstitions  not  religious,  338. 

Hunter-Brown,  Miss.,  3>73. 

Huntingdong,  Bp.  387. 

Hymnal,  Common,  43,  670. 

Hyhx  Books,  Prot.,  List  of,  970. 

Hymns,  Hundred,  43,  070. 

Hymxology  IX  J.APAx : its  Past  History  axd  the  Feasibility  of  Having  a 
Common  Hymnal,  by  Geo.  Allchin,  461—99 : 

I.  Origin  and  progress  of  Eng.  hymns,  462. 
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II.  Rise  of  Jap.  liymnody,  4(3(J,  III.  (piulity  of  Jap.  liyinnals,  (1)  of  hymns,  (2) 
of  tunes,  487,  I^".  the  future  hymnal  in  Japan  and  the  fntnre  singing,  401, 
y,  feasibility  of  a common  hymnal,  404,  \^I.  uniform  transl.  of  stamlard 
hymns,  498  ; 

Do.  by  A.  A.  Bennett,  499  : suggestions  (1)  collect  hymns  written  for  spec,  occasions, 
500,  C2)  get  .lajiauese  of  poetical  talent  to  consecrate  it  to  hymn-writing',  500, 
(o)  pray  for  a revival  which  will  bring  fortli  hymns,  50(). 

Ibuka,  K.  25(5. 

Illustrations,  List  of,  IX. 

Imbrie,  Win.  267,  606-8;  on  Interdenom.  Comitv,  661-;)-5-6-7 ; Xiirox  KiursUTO 
Kyokivai,  Hist,  Supp.,  885.  See  Xruox  Ivikisuto  Kyokwai. 

Independent  Missions,  t 710;  history,  924,  957  ; statistics,  989-1-0-5-7-9-1OO1. 

Independent  Xative  Christians,  868. 

Inductrial  Classes,  138,  142. 

Influexce,  Tii.e,  tnr  the  Spik.  Life  of  the  Missionary  upon  others,  Devot. 
Paper  by  J.  II.  Ballagh,  413:  (1)  .t  calling,  413,  (2)  personal  nnworthiness,  415. 
(3)  greatness  of  trust,  417,  (4)  deep  sympathy  with  those  we  lab.'r  for,  418,  (5) 
definiteness  and  singleness  of  aim,  419,  (5)  personal  acconntaliility  to  God,  421. 

Inoue,  Tetsujiro,  Testimony  to  Jesus,  340. 

Instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism,  best  methods  of,  {a — e)  17.'!. 

Interdenom.  Comity,  Res.  on,  and  committee,  42,  122;  discussion  of  res.  (560  ; con- 
stitution of,  960  : actions  on.  by  central  -Tap.  Miss.  Assoc.,  and  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama Missionaries,  963,  by  Bishops  of  Sei  Ko  Kwai  967,  A,  and  Bji.  F3"son’s 
Letter  on  Unity,  067,  B. 

International  Committee  of  Y".  ^1.  C.  A.  026,  957,  1008.  See  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Method.s  of  Reachixg,  Ac. 

International  Congress  on  SnndaA'  rest,  402. 

Ishii,  .1.  Okayama  Orphanage,  -56;!. 

Itinerating,  Place  of,  by  Missionaries,  156  ; spec,  form  of,  165-6. 

Iwakura  Embassy,  767. 

James,  A.  A.  On  prayer,  315n,  322u. 

Janes,  Capt.  758. 

Japanese  Workers,  Xeed  of.  127-8. 

Japan  for  Christ,  12-1. 

,,  Schools  in,  Statistics,  1009. 

„ Thixgs  to  be  remembered,  by  A.  Pieters.  980. 
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■Jastrow,  On  hist,  of  Sabbath,  392, 

Jesnit  Priests  in  Liu  Chiu  Is.  187. 

Johnson,  H.  B.  Best  AIean.s  of  Promoting  SELP-.St:pponT.  631.  See  Self-Sgp- 

l»ORT,  tSlC. 

„ Mrs.  M.  t,  736. 

•Tones,  A.  G.  Lessons  from  Recent  Disturbances  in  China,  208.  See  Chinees 
Disturbances  &c. 

.Tones,  E.  TT.  342,  53-5,  638  ; The  Evangelization  of  Japan,  &c.  640.  See  Evan- 
gelization, &c ; 669. 

JosHi  CtAkuin,  No.  of  graduates,  268,  proportion  of  Cliristians,  269. 

Kanainori,  P.  Results  of  his  book,  “ The  Present  and  Future  of  Christianity  in 
Japan,”  54. 

Kato,  H.,  Ex-pres.  of  Univ.  2.50. 

Keinpis,  Thos.  A.  31.3n. 

Kinderg.vrten,  The, -its  Rise,  Progress,  Principles,  Dangers  and  Needs,  by 
Miss  Howe,  .376-88  : rise  under  Froebel,  376,  progress  in  various  countries,  377, 
and  on  mission  fields,  .379,  gen.  influence  of  Froebel’s  work  (1-6),  380,  principles, 
value  of  earliest  yrs.,  380,  Chicago  Institute,  and  Chicago  Univ.  Elem.  Sch. 
382,  criticism,  dangers,  (1)  false  estimates  of  the  relative  val.  of  highp’  and  lower 
educ.  .383,  (2)  false  idea  that  any  one  can  teach,  384,  (3)  making  kindergarten  a 
side  issue,  384,  needs  (1-5)  385,  authorities  quoted,  386. 

Tk).  by  Miss  Hargrave,  388 : training  in,  388,  fully  equipped  kindergarten  yet  im- 
possible to  most,  388,  importance  of  early  impressions,  389. 

Kindergarten  .Songs,  Ti-ansl.  of,  391. 

„ Tokyo,  1007. 

Knill,  On  prayer,  316n. 

Knox,  G.  "W.  650-1. 

Kobe  JoGakko,  No.  of  gi-aduates,  268,  proportion  of  Christians,  269,  no.  in  educ. 

wk.  269,  no.  married  and  divorced,  269. 

Kozaki,  H.  Closing  impressions,  678. 

Krecker,  F.  f,  708. 

Kumiai  Progress  of,  109;  912,948;  Statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-1000,-also  charts  (/« 
poclxl).  See  also  Am.  Bd.  Miss,  and  Congregationalists. 

Kyo  Fu  Kwai,  140.  See  also  Temperance,  Ac. 

Kyoritsn  .Togakko,  132. 

Lambuth,  J.  \V.  t,  726. 
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Landis,  II.  Ikl.,  STATISTICS  AND  CHARTS,  983,  Axpiiabetical  Ikdex,  1016. 
See  also  List  oe’  Churches  and  Preaching  Peaces,  Mission  Mar,  and  HIST. 
REV.,  SPEC.  SUPPLEMENTS. 

Lang,  Mrs.  D.  M.  tj  703, 

Laning,  Miss  B.  T.  f,  707. 

Lanins,  Miss.  391. 

Large,  T.  A.  t,  712. 

Lauterinan,  Miss  C.  B.  t,  733. 

Lawrence,  E.  A.  164. 

Learned,  I).  IV.  Theo.  Schools,  272.  See  Thi:o.  Sch  ; Bible  Revision  517  ; 605. 
Leavitt,  Miss,  Wornei^s  Evangelislic  Worh,  141  See  Evang,  Wk,  WonmtHs. 

Lessons  e’Rom  CinNESE  Disturbances,  by  A.  G.  Jones,  208.  See  Chinese  Disturb- 
-ANCES. 

Liberalism,  Entranee  into  Japan,  92,  100. 

Liggins,  I^etter,  751, 

Lindstroni,  H.  590,  675. 

Lingle,  W.  H.  590,  675. 

List  of  Churches  and  Preaching  Pe-vces,  compiled  by  H.  M.  Landis,  943-959. 
Liu  Chiu  Is.,  Christian  Work  in,  by  R.  A.  Tliomson,  186  : 1st.  chap.  186,  2nd 
Chap.  188,  description  and  Statistics,  190,  hist,  and  language,  191,  Buddhism  in, 
192,  results  of  Mission  work,  193. 

Long,  C.  S.  t,  719. 

„ Miss,  M.  E.  924. 

Longfellow,  Priests  prayer  in  Golden  Legend,  317. 

Loomis,  H.,  459;  Bibi.e  circulation  in  Japan,  521.  See  Bible  Circul.ation  ; 536. 
Loyalty,  as  basis  for  Jap.  Ethics,  91  ; Xnity  does  not  undermine,  250, 

Ludlow  J.  P.  t,  736. 

Lund,  Miss  H.  t,  712. 

Luther,  Motto  on  prayer,  310,  power  of  prayer  by  experience,  322. 

„ Miss  I.  Sumlay  Schools,  366.  See  S.  .Sch. 

Lutheran  Mission,  114,  921,  957  ; statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-1000. 

Lyons,  Dr.  Need  of  day  of  rest,  401-2. 

Mabie,  H.  On  N.  Y.  Kindergarten  .\ssoc.  387. 

Maclay,  Mrs.  R.  S.  f,  720. 

MacNair,  T.  M.  609,  668,  675. 

„ Mrs.  t,  729. 
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Magic  among  Ainu,  201. 

Mailes,  Miss  M.  t,  707. 

Mann,  Horace,  .‘>67. 

Manufacturer,  83. 

Map.  Mission,  by  IT.  M.  Landis,  {in  pochcl). 

Martin,  AV.  A.  P.  Confucianism,  334. 

Martineau,  55. 

Martyn,  Henry,  Tliirst  after  ( tod,  312. 

jNIason,  Airs.  A.  f,  (383. 

Alaundrel,  A.  H.  f,  703. 

Airs,  t,  704. 

AIcAipine,  Peculiar  concepts  of  Euddhisin,  333. 

AIcCartee,  I ).  B.  440,  f 7.30. 

AleCauley,  J.  AI.  f,  730. 

AlcCollum,  J.  C.  Best  Mdlioch  for  Winniurj  Unbelierers,  182.  See  Evang.  A\Tv.,  Best 
AIetiiods  &c. 

Alellwaine,  AV.  B.  Sepakation  and  Sekvice,  Devot.  Pai'er,  577.  See  vSepar.vtiox 
AND  Service. 

AIcKenzie,  T).  K.  537. 

Aleaeham,  G.  Al.  677. 

AJead,  Aliss,  374. 

AIedicae  AVoek:  its  Besi’ets  and  Pi;ospects,  by  AA'allacc  Taylor,  AI.  I).  538: 
health  of  missionary  in  Osalia  Conf,  to  day,  ined,  wk.  for  Japanese,  538,  nature  of 
early  med.  wk.  539,  relation  to  Chinese  med.  prac.  540,  why  ined.  miss,  discounted 
in  .Tap.  541,  now  reduced  to  charitabls  wk.  like  in  Xn.  lands,  541,  02iportunities 
of  disiiensaries,  example  of  lios^iital  work,  542,  whj-  med.  miss,  should  be  benevo- 
lent, 543,  comparisons  of  charities  in  Jatn,  Eng.  and  U.  S.  545,  need  of  asylums 
and  hosjntals,  547. 

I)ii.  by  AV.  X.,  AVhitney,  AI.  I).  548  : preach,  teach,  heal  or  church,  school  and  hospi- 
tal, 548,  need  more  men  for  med.  miss.  wk.  548,  med.  miss  not  to  de^jend  on  miss. 
Bds.  549,  Akasaka  Hosjntal,  549,  no  rivalry  between  the  3 dciit.s,  of  miss,  church, 
school,  hospital,  550. 

Aleiji  Gakuin.  l52,  838. 

Alcmbcrs,  Conference,  List  of,  4 ; honorary,  15, 
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Members,  Cliurcli,  Statistics,  i)S8-0-90-l-lO04.  See  also  Statistics  ; in  To';yo.  I(t07  c 
('liarts,-(ut  poKixt.) 

Messaop:,  Ouk,  by  J.  L).  I)avis,  4(5 : I,  to  the  nation,  47  ; IL.  to  the  church.  .Vi;  III. 

our  gosiiel  message,  (50  ; IV  our  spiritual  message. 

Methodist  Cliurches, — 

Churcli  of  Canada,  112  t,  711-974.  Wrbeck’s  Hist.  77G-8()-9()-SOO-S-10-:!l-i7  ; 
cliurches,  954 ; statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-t5-S-100. 

„ Episc.  North  III,  t,  714;  Verbeck’s  Hist.  774-S0-85-90-99-807-l(l-25-:>l-8B; 


churches,  951 ; statistics,  989-1-3-5-7-9-1001. 

„ Episc.  South  113,  t,  ”30  ; statistics,  989-1-3-5-7-9-1001. 

„ Protestant  t,  ”27  ; Verbeck’s  IILst.  827-32-08  ; Statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1(101. 
Methodist  Group,  Progress  of.  III ; Hist,  Sutp.  by  D.  S.  Spencer,  915  : 

I.  Main  Events  in  Meth.  Epis.  North  Mi.ssion  (1-5),  915, 

II.  ,,  „ ,,  Church  of  Canada  „ (1-4),  910, 

III.  „ „ Evang,  Assoc.  ,,  (1-4),  910. 

IV.  „ „ Meth,  Prot.  „ 917 

V.  ,,  „ „ Episc.  South,  „ (1-5),  917. 

Gokyo,  918,  notes  1 & 2,  918  ; statistics,  1004,  and  on  charts  in  pockit. 

Methodist  IVork  in  Liu  Chiu  Is.  190. 

Methods.  Bust,  of  Evaxgelistic  IVouk.  Ac.,  by  ,V.  Gltmans,  154.  Sco  E^'AN(T, 
IVK,  Bist  Methods  &c, 

jMethods  of  Beaching  the  Stedent  Ceass,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IVk  , by  G. 
Fisher,  343 : summary  of  male  students,  343,  I.  methods  to  reach  them  A.  in- 
direct, a.  Eng.  sell,  (1-4),  344,  b.  lit.  clubs,  345,  c.  music,  345,  d.  reading  rooms, 
.345,  e.  entertainments,  345,  /.  boy’s  clubs,  346,  g.  lectures,  346  B.  direct,  cf.  Bible 
classes,  347,  6.  mass  meetings,  348,  e.  Xn.  lit.,  select  list  of,  .349,  d.  pers.  wk.  .'lOO, 
11,  agency,  the  A'.  M.  C.  A.,  students’  orgadizek  in  1897,  principles  (1-5),  351, 
supervision,  352,  difficulties,  (1)  changes  in  constituency,  352,  (2)  lack  of 
secretaries,  352,  (3)  financial  problem,  354,  (4)  tracing  moving  members,  ;!54, 
extension,  Xn  boarding  hou.ses,  univ.  extension,  356. 

Do.  by  IV.  V.  Helm,  357  : need  among  students,  356,  of  a group  of  Xn  stud,  in  sell. 
357,  proportion  of  stud,  in  Y.  51.  C.  A.,  358,  lecture  woik,  358,  Bible  study,  359, 
social  work,  359,  boarding  houses,  360,  student  dept,  of  city  assoc.  360. 

5Iethods  of  Work  among  Ainu,  a.  evangelization,  b.  searching  for  truth  in  Ainu 
religion,  c.  care  in  use  of  terms,  d.  auxiliary  work,  202-6,  .j 

Miller  E.  E.  160,  519. 
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Miller,  Mrs.  E.  R.  First  single  lady  missionary  of  Ja))an,  1.>1. 

Milliken,  Miss.  2.')9. 

Ministers,  Japanese,  statistics,  !tss-'.k  1004,  in  jxicI.rJ. 

MINUTES,  2C-:!8. 

,,  SfPI’I.EJlKXT,  .'’)9-4o. 

Mission  Boards,  Japanese,  1000-1. 

„ FIELDS,  SFECIAL,  IVITHIX  THE  EMPIRE.  180.  See  Ainu  Ac. 
Liu  Chiu  Is.,  Ac. 

„ !M.vr,  hy  II.  AI.  Landis,  on  basis  of  mission  map  by  Mr.  Sadakata.  in  f.Kjrhi. 

„ Property,  \bilne  of,  9884*. 

„ Schools,  Criticisms  of,  948,  endowment  of,  9ol,  resolution  on,  41,  42,  students, 
(diaracteristics  of,  2.')4-.j.  See  also  Sciiuous,  Ehucmtion  Ac. 

Missions,  When  Established,  980-7,  and  in  picket,  Stat.  ’')9  to  ’82. 

Missionaries,  Cliart,  in  pocket ; dcstribution  of,  119,  by  Fn  and  Ken,  1014,  by  Missions, 
ill  pocket,  list  of,  at  Conference,  4,  !•'),  need  of,  121,  12.4,  128,  144,  statistics,  980-7, 
1004. 

Alissionary  Itinerating,  I-IO. 

„ Move-MENT,  Rei..\tion  OF,  l o THU  OuTSiUE  IVoKi.D  by  Bp.  'Wilson.  212; 
Pi.ACE  OF  Pk.vyei!  .\xi)  1 xteiu  essiox  ix  THE  LiFE  OF  THE,  ,30.5.  See  Pk.VYEI! 
.rxD  IxTERcEssiox,  Ac: ; Reeatiox  of  Biiiee  Study  to  the — ’.s  Pehsoxal  Life, 
210.  See  Bihee  Study  ; relation  of,  to  .Japane.se  workers,  l.>o  ; spheres  of  influ- 
ence of,  178;  Spir.  eife  of  the — HiJtSELF,  by  J.  Scott,  148:  e.xaraple,  149, 
dangers,  lol,  purpose  of  .spir.  life,  1.52  ; training  of  evangelists  by,  1.59. 

„ "WORK,  GEN.  HISTORIC  REV.  OF,  SINCE  ’8.3,  69:  Conditioxs 
UNDER  n'HicH  THE  5V5h!k  h.vs  reex  C.vruied  OX,  69  : review  of  govt.,  internal 
politics,  69 ; legal  reform,  7.5,  international  relations,  77,  growth  of  the  nation, 
80,  national  wealth,  82,  ctliu-ation,  .8.5,  the  press,  88,  eleemosynary  work,  89, 
ethical  situation,  89,  religious  .situation,  92,  conclusion,  96. 

,,  Progress  of  the  WoI!K,  by  1).  Thompson,  101  : inti-o.  lOl,  five  major 
groups,  I.  Episc.  lO;;,  II.  Presb,  10.5,  HI.  Baptist,  107,  IV.  Congregation.alist, 
109,  V.  IMcthodists,  111,  minor  Missions  1 14,  similarities,  1 14  ; among  women,  1.3‘.t* 

„ Work,  iSIaia  Object  of,  1<>3. 

Miyama,  K.  Traveling  Temp.  Evang.  .5-5(>. 

Jloody,  on  prayer.  Jltln, 

iMoore,  Mi-s.  E.  R t,  732. 

Moore,  J.  5V.  2o'),  288,  .58.5,  (i.Mt. 
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Aloral  Cliaracter,  an  Element  ol'AIiss.  Sell.  JStiulents,  254. 

Moral  Situation  in  Japan,  89. 

Moseley,  C.  B.  Tnn:  Sahijatii,  I'ic.,  :!92.  See  Sabbath,  Ac;  599. 

Moslem  Prayer,  313. 

Alott,  J.  Organizer  of  Stud.  Y.  M.  C.  in  Japan,  350,  356. 

Mnller,  C.  t,  "36. 

Murj)liy,  PT,  G-.  167,  537,  668,  575. 

Plurray,  Andiew,  On  prayer,  320n. 

Music,  In  girls’  sch.  264. 

Yalia,  Liu  Chiu  Is.  186,  199,  H)5. 

Nationalism,  86,  97,  99. 

Navy  of  .Japan,  82. 

Necrot.oc.ic'AI.  B,Kr()KT,  by  J.  II.  Sooct,  t)8!-7;’>9.  For  m-der  of  ^Fissions  and  number 
deceased.  See  p.  681 ; SvP^LE-^n■;xTABv  NrxKoT.ociY  974-9. 

Neighborliness,  143-4. 

Neitz,  Mrs.  A.  L.  t,  70S. 

Nihon  Ktrisuto  Kyokwai,  ///.st.  /S'tipji.  by  Al'm.  Inibrie,  885-97  ; intro.  885,  ;ittempt 
at  union  with  Kumiai,  885,  Confession  of  Faith,  Constit.  and  Canons,  886,  iiist. 
of  Bd.  of  Home  Missions,  4 periods,  887,  the  Synod  (Daikwai),  890,  the  Council 
of  Missions,  891,  education,  892,  tlieo.  schools,  893,  S.  S.  literature,  894,  jn-osperAy 
and  reaction,  895,  need  of  continued  mission  efilirt,  897. 

Do.  105,  Dendo  Kyoku,  l(M)-7  ; 945;  statistics,  989-91-3-."-7-9-l 001 -1(104  i/i  j.>:  .-lit. 

See  also  Presb.  and  Eeformed  Missions.  Formerly  known  as  Kijah  imi.  ■ 
Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  same  as  preceding. 

„ Sei  Ivo  Kwai,  105,  879,  943;  statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1001-4  /;(  pne/.vt.  See 
also  Epis.  Church. 

Norman,  D.  .‘>61,  460. 

Noss,  C.  372. 

( Mheers  of  Conference,  26. 

( )kuma.  Count,  239. 

Cltmans,  .A.  Bk.st  Methods  fob,  Ac.,  168.  See  EVANC.  'WOHK,  Best  Micikods, 
Ac ; 288,  666,  668. 

Orphanages  and  Homes,  and  Inmates,  998-9. 

Orr,  Dr.  .J.  57. 

OrrR  Messaoe,  by  .1.  Davis,  46.  See  ^Message,  Oek. 

PAPERS,  ADDRESSES,  and  DISCl'SSK  )NS,  45-680. 
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'i’oKYO  Missionary  Confrrenck. 


JF;iidoe,  t,  Tlil. 

Parsliley,  W.  15  Then.  SchnoUs,  28().  See  Then.  Sch.j  (iiilt-TO. 

P:i&tor:tl  1 >iities  of  Missionaries,  Place  of,  lo() ; liow  to  be  done,  loS,  \vk,  done  by  miss. 

wives,  l')S,  inistakes  of  missionaries  in,  Ifid. 

Pastors,  Statistics,  98S-tl ; in  Tokyo  1007. 

Patients  In-and  Out-,  treated,  998-0. 

Patriotism,  91,  97. 

Patton.  .J.  I-,.  ()ti7. 

Peabody,  !Miss,  On  Kindergarten,  .'SSIl. 

Peilley,  Mrs.  E.  t,  <i97). 

Peery,  E.  B.  Hi7,  '.)22. 

Periodicals,  Cbrislian,  in  Tokyo,  lOOS. 

Personality,  l.aek  in  Jap.  Buddhism,  o'l-n. 

Per.'Onal  M'ork.  ]’27,  148. 

Pettee,  J.  II,  IVoitics  of  Chrlstiax  BEXEVOi.EycE,  o59.  See  < 'hkistiax  Bexevci- 
eexc'e;  128,  068-9-71,  1015. 

Phelps,  ^V^ustin,  < )n  prayer,  324n. 

Pier.'On,  A.  T.  On  prayer,  31 7n. 

Jlierson,  < i.  P.  ()70. 

,,  Airs.  <jr.  P.  145,  1(57,  2.50,  342,  374,  520,  001. 

Airs.  L.  II.  Pioneer  of  AV.  U.  AI.  S.  132  ; t,  738. 

Pieters,  Kev.  A.  Thiiic).<t  In  J)e  Reiiienibered  abnnt  .fnpnn,  98(1-1’. 

Pioneer  Ladies,  131. 

Pl.vce  of  Pk.vyer,  Ac.  .‘>05.  See  Ph.vyek  axd  Ixteucessiox,  Ac. 
p .ate.  Alls.  B.  Al.  t,  088. 

Poole,  Bishop,  t,  704. 

Pot'ulation  of  Japan,  80. 

Postal  and  Telegrajdi  Alission,  925. 

Peayek  axi)  IxTEiicEssiox,  The  Peace  of,  ix  the  Life  of  the  AIis.sioxaea', 
J)evo'imox.ve  Pai’ee,  by  a.  ^V.  Bennett,  305-327:  need  realized,  307  prayer  for 
liealth,  307,,  for  common  sense,  language  getting,  308,  spiritual  side,  310,  of  mis- 
siouaries  in  relation  to  others,  313,  for  his  Board,  and  Mission,  313,  for  faithful- 
ness, 315,  no  success  without  pr.ayer,  310,  sweet  to  intercede,  318,  duty  to 
intercede,  318,  spec,  calls  to  piayer,  321,  time  to  be  given  to  prayer,  322,  habit  to 
be  cultivated,  323,  closing  exhortation,  325. 
lT:i  ver  for  Cinporatc  Oneness,  904. 


Alphai^ictical  Inoex, 
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Preacliiiig  Places,  List  dI*,  94;!. 

Pitr.FAci:,  X. 

Pj!EPAHATIOX  AXD  fsPKEAD  OF  (, 'HIUS'J  IAX  LiTERATUBE  ; PaST  AVoKK  and  PjtEsELST 

Xeeds,  T.  T.  Alexander,  4.‘l')-4o7  ; Jap.  lit  in  general,  4:!o,  rapid  production 
and  wide  spread  of  gen.  lit,  43(1,  statistics  of  periodicals,  4:>(i,  special  value  oi 
Xn.  lit.  at  present,  437, 1,  tracts,  hist,  of,  438,  statistics  of,  441,  seven  kinds,  442, 
value  of,  443.  II.  books,  hist,  of,  444,  Xn.  books  available,  445,  value,  44(1,  III. 
periodicals,  hist,  and  prog.  447,  2>urest  Jap.  Xn.  lit.  449,  Xn.  writers,  450,  judge- 
ment on  val.  and  need  of  Xn.  lit.  450,  life  of  Jesus  by  a non-Christian  anthor, 
453,  suggestions  as  to  needs,  need  (1)  of  larger  appropriations,  454,  (2)  of 
])ei'sons  efjulj)j)ed  for  lit.  work,  455,  (3)  transl.  of  good  books,  45(1,  (4)  formaCon 
of  a committee  on  Xn.  lit.  457. 

Bo.  by  W.  .1.  lyhite,  458  : nature  of  imblications  of  the  .Jap.  Bk.  and  Tract  Soc.  458, 
financial  condition  of  the  Society,  459. 

Presbytei'ian  and  Eeformed  (Iroup,  105,  885;  Chi  rches,  945.  See  also  Xihon 
Kirisiito  Kyokwai. 

,,  Cumberland,  Mission,  105. 

.,  North,  t,  728  ; Veibcck’s  Hist.  742-3-(19-77-S]-87-t)l-805-10-22-28-:)4. 

„ South,  t,  732. 

.,  United,  Scotch,  105,  f,  97(1. 

Press,  The,  88  ; Christian,  90. 

Price,  II.  B.  184  ; the.  Sot, hath,  Ac.  409.  See  Sabbath,  Ac ; 459,  588,  (110,  Ti(19. 

Price,  II.  McC.  521. 

Private  School  Regulations,  8(1,  244. 

Programme  of  Conference,  18-23. 

Progress  OF  THE  "Work.  See  Historic  Review.  See  Mission  IVoric,  (19.  P-co- 
GRESS.  Ac;  101. 

Prostitution,  574. 

Protestaxt  Missiox.s,  Hist,  of,  by  U.  F.  \'erbeck,  740-878;  Brief  jxde.x,  Ixtro. 
740. 

Fu'-it  Period,  741 

First  missions  established,  741, 

State  of  the  country,  745.  ' 

IVhat  missionaries  could  do,  751. 

Air.  Liggins’  letter,  751. 

"What  missionaries  did  accom^dish,  753  (1-10) 


loss 


Tokyo  Missionary  Conferknce. 


Bil)lo  tianslatioii,  75”>. 

Ydkolumia  Conveiitiou  of ’72,  7'>(>  (=Fii'st  Missio 
First  mission  soli.  77)S. 

Yokohama  iulilross  of  ’tUi,  7G(>. 

Eai'liest  coil  verts,  7G;!. 

First  I'hiirch,  at  Yokohama,  70.'*. 

Suniiid  Pei'idil,  7G-”). 

Calendar  reform,  7()(). 

Edict  a,!>ainst  Christianity  removed,  7()l>. 

Ja]  lanese  Emhassy,  7G7. 

X.  Test,  translation  hegnn,  7()S. 

’7d  Large  increase  of  missionaries,  7t)S. 

First  Church  in  Tokyo,  77(i. 

„ preshytery  organized,  771. 


’74  77(i. 

’7.')  781.  • 


Yokohama  (Kaigan)  church  edifice,  782. 

Doshisha  lieg'un,  78d. 

’7(i,  Official  estahlishnieiit  of  the'Sahbath,  785. 
Shinshu  ^vork  at  Ecda,  787. 

’77,  7!ll. 

Union  of  the  three  Alissions,  T’rcstp.  ami  Ref,  7'.i2. 
Council  of  Ylissions,  7!14. 

Ch.  of  Christ,  or  Itchi  Kyokwai.  7d5. 

First  jireshyterv  of  same,  79(). 

LTiion  theo.  scdi.  of  same,  79t!. 

’78,  Tokyo  Bible  Transl.  Com.  800. 

Tokyo  Convention  of '78,  801. 

Permanent  Committee,  802. 

'79 809. 

’80 8 If). 

Completion  of  Jap.  X.  Test,  817. 

Ueno  meeting,  821. 

S.  R.  Brown’.s  death,  82.'!. 

’SI  827. 

Mission  to  Ainu,  830. 


lary  Conference.) 
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^82  

Beginning  of  Aleiji  Gakuiii,  SrJS. 

Kobe  Girls’  School,  842. 

Doshislui,  842. 

A.  B.  C.  'Sled.  Work,  844. 

Literature,  84-3. 

Self-support,  S4ti.  ' 

Lit.  ofC.  AI.S.  831. 

Bib.  Soc.  889. 

Tract  Soc.  879. 

Bib.  Transl.  870. 

Evang.  .Vlliance,  871. 

Relig-  journals,  872. 

Liberal  policy  of  .lap.  govt.  87;-!. 

.Vddeiiduni,  879. 

Statistics  of ’82  879-8,  and  inpijcJxi. 

State  in  ’82  of  Missions,  Am.  Episc.  Sdd,  Am.  Presb.  834,  l)utch  Kef. 
8:!7,  Am.  Bap.  840,  A.  B.  C.  841,  G.  M.  S.  849,  Worn.  Union,  851 , Ain, 
Meth.  83;S,  Can.  Aleth.  857,  S.  P.  G.  858,  Edin.  Med.  860,  U.  P.  C.  SGI, 
EMing.  -Vssoc.  892,  Cumb.  Presb,  ^>95,  Eng.  Bap.  867,  Gei’.  Kef.  867, 
Meth.  Plot.  868,  Indep.  Native,  898. 

110.  See  HISIXIRIC  REVIEW  SINCE  1883,  AIISSION  AVOKK  Ac,  99,  PnoGiuiss 
OF  THE  WORK,  101  ; SPEC.  HIST.  SUPPLEMENTS,  I-XXIV,  879-942. 

Pruett,  E.  L.  149,  920. 

Pruyn,  Airs.,  Pioneer  of  AVom.  Un.  Aliss.  Soc.  132. 

Ouakeis,  See  Eriends,  Soc.  of. 

Quin,  Airs.  .1.  .1.  t,  722. 

Quinbv,  .1.  11.  t,  707. 

Railway  Alission,  925. 

Rationalism,  Prog,  of  Alodtrn,  in  .lapan.  92. 

Reaction,  110,  115-6,  895. 

Reform,  Legal,  75. 

Reformed,  German,  A’erbeek’s  Hist.,  810-27-67,  f 978;  statistics,  in  pocht,  Osaka  Conf. 
Stat. 

Reformed,  Dutch,  t,  733 ; Verbeck’s  Hist,  742-44-71-77-81-87-97*805-10-23-28-37. 
Regeneration,  need  of,  65. 
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Tokyo  Missiokauy  Oonfekence. 


Kela.tion.TirK,  ok  Kihi.e  Stkpy  to  the  missioxaky’.s  Fees.  LikkIij,  A,  1).  Hail, 
216.  See  Bi  BEE  Study. 

Eelation,  The,  ok  the  Miss.  AIoyemext  to  'jtie  Outside  AVohed,  by  Bp.  'Wilson, 

212. 

Religion,  Elements  of,  among  Ainu,  Fetichisin,  198,  Totemism,  199,  Animism,  200, 
Magic,  291. 

Feligion,  IX  THE  HOME  AND  'WORK  AAIOXO  CHILDREN,  362.  See  S.  Sch., 
Kindergarten'  and  Sabbath,  The. 

Religions’  Bill,  94. 

Religious  Equality,  94. 

Religious  Situation.  The,  92. 

Remmonkyo,  93. 

Renan,  .54. 

Reports  to  papers,  32,  33,  44. 

Rescue  "Work,  .574,  928. 

Resolutions,  39.  See  ^Minutes  Supblement. 

„ Adoption  of,  36,  37,  38  ; Committee  on,  27,  28  ; discussion,  660. 

„ on  Chinese  massacres,  40,  Christian  literature,  44,  decennial  miss,  conf, 
43,44,  union  hymnal,  43,  t)76.  Emperor’s  reign,  36,  39,  Eukuin  Domeikwai,  40-2- 
3-660,  interdenominational  comiH,  42,  660,  960-4-7,  missionary  reinforcements, 
41,  mission  schools,  41,  100  hymns,  4.3,  670,  Sabbath  Union,  Japan,  .39-40,  statis- 
tical blanks,  40,  Sunday  School  helps,  44,  thanks  to  Kanda  police,  to  Tokyo  resi- 
dents, to  U.  S.  Minister,  to  Y.  !M.  C.  A.  4.5,  added,  H.  44-5,  work  of  Hon.  T. 
Ando,  S.  Sliimada,  T.  Hara,  35,  39. 

Responsibility,  growth  of  feeling  of,  97. 

Revision,  An  early — ok  thi;  .Jap.  5'ers.  ok  j he  Scrip.  Ac,  503.  See  Scriptures, 
Ac. 

Reynand,  Bp.  60. 

Rhees,  IT.  H.  f,  689. 

Ritsclil,  56. 

Ritter,  Hist,  of  Fiot.  Missions,  103,  1015. 

Kiukiu  Is.  Ac.  See  Liu  Chiu  Is,  Ac. 

Roll  of  Conf.  Members,  Ordinary  4,  Honorary,  Corresponding  and  Visiting,  15. 

Roman  Catholic  Mission,  Statistics  for  ’SI.  and  ’82,  878,  for  1900,  100.5,  1015. 

Rowlands,  E.  AV.  501. 

Russian  Alission.  See  (Ireek  Mission. 
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'rjlE,  ITS  I’RACTIC'AE  OBSERVA>-rE  IX  IJEEATIOX  Xl)  TJIK  IIOMK  AND 

liELiGiox  by  0.  lb  !Moscly,  392  : 

A.  Hist.  Sketdi  392, 

].  Origin  and  antifxiiity,  (1  and  2),  392, 

2.  Postmosalc  poiiod,  394, 

3.  Character  of,  among  later  Jews,  o9o. 

4.  Christ  and  the  Sab.  of  tlio  N.  T.  393. 
b.  Cliange  of  the  day,  397. 

B.  TJic  S.abbath  qnestiou,  399. 

1.  Institution  and  jiurpose,  (a  A b)  399. 

2.  Sanctity  of  tlie  Sabbatli,  400, 

3.  Physiol,  basis,  400. 

n.  Oen.  prill,  to  guide  in  observing,  402. 

1.  Providing  food  on  Sat.  402. 

2.  Ho  good,  403. 

3.  Jesus’  exainjile,  (a  A b),  403. 

C.  Popular  misconception,  404. 

1.  Sabbaterianism,  404. 

2.  Destructive  vknv,  40.5. 

3.  Mediating  „ 40-5. 

D.  Eelation  to  family  life  and  religion,  400,  essentials  of  home  building,  1, 

devotion,  406,  2,  time, 

E.  Eeforras  needed,  (1-4),  408. 

Do.  by  H.  B.  Price,  409,  observance  practicable  ? 409,  necessary,  409,  rest  not  neces- 
sarily sanctifying,  410,  how  to  be  observed,  411,  why  not  appreciated,  (a-c)  411, 
Jap.  Sab.  Union,  412.  (For  further  discussion  see  .58-5.) 

Do.  Observance,  124,  discussion  ton,  .58.5,  officially  establislied,  785,  Tfnion  of  Japan, 
resol.  A committee  on,  39-40. 

Sadakata,  Mission  maxi,  28. 

Salvation  Army,  928,  958  ; statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1001. 

Sanda,  Daimyo  of,  133.  ' 

Satoft”,  E.  On  Shintoism,  332. 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission,  t,  73.5  ; 929,  958:  statistics,  9S9-1-3-5-7-9-1001. 
Schaff,  On  the  Sabbath,  393. 

Schleiermacher,  -bo. 
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Tokyo  Missiox.vuy  Co>;fki;en'ck. 


Sclmeder,  1).  15.  Dkvotiona),  I’ArjOR,  42C.  iSee  JIinkkancks  td  tiik  Spik.  Lipk  ok- 

tup;  ]\IlSSIOXAIlY. 

Schools  Axi)  C'uli.p;gp;i!  KOK  ( riKLs:  TuKnt  vScupp;  and  ]vi;srj,T.s,  liy  Miss  S^ 
Searle,  24(1 : cliaiactoristics,  2o7,  aim,  2o7,  lengtli  of  course,  2o8,  extent  of  cnr- 
riculum,  25!),  Tokyo  Unix’,  for  Women,  2(10,  need  of  pliys.  training,  2(10, 
(pality  of  food,  2(11,  domestic,  business  and  industriai  training,  2(11,  aiding 
students,  and  proportion  of,  202,  social,  and  intellectual  training,  2(1;!,  music,  2(14, 
character  building,  2(14,  practical  Xn  work,  2(15,  following  imjiils  in  after  life,  266, 
earliest  girls’  scb.,  267,  number  of  scb.  and  students,  267,  Xn.  xvk.  in,  267  day 
jiupils,  26iS!,  glad,  of  .losbi  (lakuin  and  Kobe  Jo  tiakko,  268,  proportion  of  Xns, 
269,  of  married  and  of  dix  orced,  269,  influence  in  home,  270. 

Th.  by  Miss  C.  .V.  C'onxersc,  270;  I.  ^lissionary’s  characteristics  (1-4;,  270,  II.  aim 
and  work,  (1-4)  270,  III.  length  of  course,  271,  not  too  high  expectations,  272. 

,.  „ P'OR  llo-YS,  by  S.  H.  M'ainxvright,  2.‘!5 : change  from  mediex'al  to  modern,  1. 

liberty  extended,  2.  principle  instead  of  custom  and  cajirice,  d.  energies  axvakened, 
2o(l,  demands  on  the  ethical,  237,  prog,  in  -lap.  Sch.  life,  238,  cannot  meet  moral 
needs,  (1  tk  2)  238,  Jap.  culture  conlintd,  239,  indif.  to  relig,  2,39,  xvhy  Confucius 
praised  (1-3),  239,  agnost.  of  xvest,  240,  Xu.  cdiu-.  in  -laji.  240,  s(.df-support 
delayed,  (1  & 2)  241,  gr.adc  of  Xn.  sch.  241,  limits  of  high  sch.  242,  need  of  Xn 
colleges,  242,  Xn.  char,  of  miss.  .sch.  243,  as  revealed  by  Private  tSch.  Ilegul.  and,, 
gains  thereby  (1-4)  244,  missionai-ies  needed  in  sch.  244,  enixxllment,  245,  no. 
reached  bv  Xn  sch.  245,  hoxv  to  be  valued.  246,  iirospects,  247,  criticisms,  and 
answers  (Ja|).  !Mail,  llikugo  Zasshi  (1-3),  Kato,  vW.)  248,  .sjiccial  need.s,  (1-3),  251. 

/P'.  by  M.  X.  M'yekoff  252  : object  (a-b),  252,  proportion  of  graduates  among  3 
vocations,  2-')3,  ditterence  of  students,  from  those  of  other  sch.  25,3.  elements  of 
character,  (l-I!)  254. 

Schools,  Christian  in  Tokyo,  KtOf:.  , 

,.  in  Japan,  Statistics,  lOOli. 

„ Property,  Value  of,  99t)-7,  in  Tokyo  1008, 

„ Statistics  of,  994-5-6-7  ; 1004,-//(  pix-lxt. 

,,  Tnp;oi.(XHC'Ai,,  by  I),  AV.  Learned,  272 ; criticism,  273,  scaicity  of  students, 
274, 1,  intell.  grade  for  admission,  274,  sixec.  course,  and  English  275,  II.  what  to- 
be  taught,  175,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  277,  III.  prac.  wk.  of  stud.  277,  IV.  relig.  life 
of  stud.  278,  aid  to  stud.  279.  attitude  to  then.  (jues.  281.  important  points,  282.. 
dangers  (1-3)  28.3.  difficulties.  285. 
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Du.  hy  W.  15.  I'arfililey,  28(3 : what  to  l)e  taught,  who  shall  teach,  28(),  length  of 
course,  2S7. 

.Schools,  T]!.VI^^^•a,  foi:  Eib.  AVomkx,  2s;).  See  Btr.r.i:  '\Vo5tKX,  Ac. 

Schrader,  On  the  Sabbath,  5592. 

Schumaker,  T.  E.  008. 

Scott,  J.  Devotioxal  Pai’ER,  148.  See  Missjuxauy  ; Simr.  Life  of  Miss.  Ac. 

,,  J.  H.  NECitoEOGicAE  Report,  681-7,‘59.  Missions  and  no.  under  each,  see  OSl. 

ScRiPXt^RES,  .4x  EAitr.Y  Eevisiox,  &c.,  by  P.  K.  Eyson,  dOO  : Opinions  on  it  as  to 
X.  T.  -dO:),  iiresent  one  a fir.4  tran.‘^.  d04,  criticisms  of  foreigners  and  Japanese, 
dOd,  Japanese  in  favor,  foreigners  more  cautious,  5(1(5,  reasons  favoring  postixine- 
mcnt,  -507,  facilities  for  revising,  -dOO,  king,  not  rijie  for  revision,  did,  revision  t(» 
serve  the  future,  dll. 

Do,  by  E.  (}.  Harrington,  dll ; earli/  the  (piestion, — reasons  in  favor,  512,  manner  of 
revision,  (1)  thorough  (2)  scholarly,  (2)  unbiased,  (4)  simjile  (d)  syiniiathetic  and 
spiritual,  did. 

Scripture  L'nion,  924. 

,,  See  also  Bible. 

Seamen's  dlission,  t,  7;5(3 ; 929,  95(1. 

Searle,  Miss  S.  .V.  Scnocii.s  axj>  Eoeleges  for  (Iires,  2.3(5.  See  Stiioor.s  axd  Coi.- 
LEGES,  Ac. 

Seeley,  54. 

SET.F-SfPPoR'r,  Best  Meax.s  of  1’rojiotixg,  by  E.  II.  Van  Dyke,  62:5 : definition. 
(523,  right  use  of  money  and  native  agency,  (525,  selection  and  training  of  miss, 
(327,  correct  views  by  miss.  soc.  (328,  wk.  commensurate  with  people's  ability, 
(I2S. 

Di.  by  n.  15.  Johuson,  (5551  : I.  clear  conception  of  (1)  subject,  (2)  importance,  631  II. 
influence  oV  miss.  (5:51,  III.  difficulties,  (1)  dittcrence  of  opinion,  633,  (2)  serious 
ones,  6:53,  13'.  fundamental  principles,  (1-4),  6;>4,  V.  features.  (l-(5),  6:56,  3'I.  prin- 
ciples in  practice,  637. 

„ I’ast  ^Methods  axd  Resfets,  by  .1.  B.  Hail,  .392  : definition,  592,  Christ  as 
model  and  Ijis  directions,  593,  Paul’s  methods,  593,  ancient  missions,  594,  modern 
missions.  Sierra  Leone,  595,  Madagascar,  595,  Hawaii,  595,  to  Karens,  595 
'I'innevelly,  59(5,  Ceylon,  597,  Harpoot,  598,  L'ganda,  598,  Korcig  (1-8),  599,  Japan 
(SOI  ; summation  (1-6)  610-2. 

J)o.  by  E.  3V.  3’oegelein,  603 ; not  wrong  to  aid  churches,  50;5,  difficulties  in  Japan. 
603. 
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■SKr.vKATiuN  AMD  Sekvfci:,  I)?",votioxal  Paper,  bv  W.  P>.  Mclhvainc,  bT7,  separ- 
ation, the  tvak'liword,  579,  servic?,  the  law  of  Christ’s  kinstdom,  582,  liow  to 
attain  to  excellence,  584. 

Seventh  Day  .VdventistSj  t,  737  ; 931,  959  ; statistics  988-91-3-5-7 -9-TOOl. 

Severance,  Mrs.  A.  (4,  t,  695. 

Sharland,  Mrs.  E.  t,  689. 

Shaw,  A.  C.  27irp()N-  Sei  Ko  Kwai,  Hist.  Sitp.  879.  See  Kpisc.  Cuna'ir. 

Shedd,  On  prayer,  (a  & b),  310. 

iShimada,  S.  Sooiae  Movements,  Tmcensed  seavkry,  574. 

Shinto,  Inti,  on  education,  329-30-3,3n,  the  great  foe,  342  ; 93. 

Ship,  Baptist  ^Mission,  108. 

Silk  culture,  83. 

Simmons,  Dr.  D.  B.  t,  734. 

Simons,  -Miss  M.  D.  f,  723. 

Sin,  I tininess  of  .Jap.  conce))tiou  of,  61. 

Slavery,  Licensed,  574. 

Smith,  A.  H.  60. 

„ Mrs.  .1.  IV.  t,  701. 

Snodgrass,  E.  501,  518,  588,  660-1-2-6. 

Snyder,  S.  S.  Biri.e  Cjik  ueatiox,  531.  See  Bibee  Cihc  ; -527. 

SOCIAL  MOVEMEXTS,  See  Medicae  IVork,  .538  ; Temperance  IVoki-cs, -550  ; 
Christian  Benevoeence;,  559;  Other  Movements, /o/-  diHclKmi&l  prhnnerAhj 
T.  Hara,  .574,  ((ytiinsf  licenced  alaivrij,  by  Hon.  S.  Shima  la,  574. 

Social  Purity,  1 13. 

Societies  represented,  1 . 

Society  for  the  Prop,  of  the  Oospel,  770-85-91-808-10-26-32-58.  See  also  kpisc.  Ch., 
Xippon  Sei  Ko-Kwai,  St.  .Yudrew’s  -Mission.  ^ 

Soper.  J.  Temper.vnce  IVork  in  Jap-in.  .550  and  933.  See  Temp.  IVokk. 

Southern  Bapt.  Conv.  911,  948;  Statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1001. 

SPECIAL -MISSIOX  FIELDS  MTTHIX  THE  EMPIKE,  ISC.  See  Aini  Ac.  196 
Lie  Ciiil'  Is.  <li:c.  186. 

Sjicncer.  D.  S.  460,  502,  670-76  ; Meth.  Mis.sions,  Hist.  Seppe.  915.  -See.  Metii  Ch. 

ST.VTISTICS,  .S:c.  983.  See  ST.VTISTICS. 

Speneer  -Mrs.  J.  O.  t,  124. 

Spinning  Factories,  137. 

Si'iiuTEAE  Like  of  Missionary,  &c.  426.  See  Hindr.vnces  ac. 

Do,  413,  See  Tnfi.eence  of,  Ac. 
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Stalker,  On  prayei-,  ol2. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Tok\'0  Mission,  70-3. 

.Stations,  943,  990-1 ; in  Tokyo,  1007. 

.STATISTICS.  983-101-5  and  in  pocknt ; Index  to  collection  in  -^)pendix,  9S3. 

„ Ikip.  Churches,  911.  .See  also  Ain.  Bap.  Miss. 

„ Bible  Circulation,  526-7,  530. 

„ Charts,  1002-4,  Y and  in  puclxt. 

„ Christiavi  Asylums  564-5-G,  998-9-1000-1 . 

„ Church  Members  in  ’83,  873,  875-9  ; 988-9,  in  porlvl ; 95. 

„ Iteceased,  missionaries,  681. 

„ Itistribution  of  ^lissionaries,  1014  and  inpnrlxt. 

„ Educational,  238.  See  also  statistics  of  schools,  Ac. 

,,  I'orm  for  collecting,  984. 

,,  (Ireek  ^Fission,  181-’8.3,  878,  1900,  1005 
,,  Kumiai,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-1000-1004,  in  for/xi. 

,,  Lady  ^lissionaries,  unmarried,  L’,5,  location  of,  136,  141.  986-7,  I'/i 
pof-ket. 

„ iSlethodists,  917,  986-1001,  1005,  in  pncixt. 

5[issionaries,  .Japanese  preachers  and  Bible  women,  119. 

,,  ^Missionaries,  986-7,  1014-5,  in  poeixf. 

,,  ,,  arrival  and  withdrawal,  ’59  to  ’82,  S77. 

,,  Nilion  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  in ’82,  840,  890-2 -3n-4  ; 9.'i7-9-91-3-5-7-9- 
1001,  1004,  in  pocket. 

,,  Aipiion  Sei  Ko  Kwai,  in  ’.s:-!  and  1901.  882:  987-9-91-3-5-7-lt-lOOl, 
1004,  in  pocket. 

,,  ( >rganized  IVk.  in  Tokyo,  1006. 

,,  Periodicals,  436, 

,,  Prot.  Missions,  in  pocket ; 1882-1900,  986  to  1001,  1004,  in  pocket. 

,,  Prominent  Christians,  95,  98. 

„ Schools  in  .Japan,  1009,  Christian  schools,  994  to  999,  industrial  in 
Tokyo,  1007,  in  pocket. 

,,  Students  in.  Boys’,  dirls’,  Ihn-  and  Theo.  Soli.  994-999. 

„ Students  Y.  M.  C.  A.  35m,  1008. 

,,  Summaries  in  Charts,  in  pocket. 

,,  J’racts,  441-2. 

Sti'uf.n't  (h,.\ssE,s,  ^Fetii.  of  343.  See  AIei'ji.  of  Be.d  ihnd  Ac. 
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8tmlents,  Oiristian  Boarding  Houses  for,  oof). 

,,  Tiulustrial,  in  Tokyo,  1007. 

„ In  Schools  in  Japan,  1000-10. 

,,  In  Sunday  Schools,  994-5,  1(X)4,  In  pacL-ct. 

„ Xo.  of,  85.,  proportion  of  agnostics  among,  o50. 

„ Proportion  in  University  from  diderent  ranks,  87. 

,,  Social  work  among,  359. 

„ Studying  abroad,  88. 

„ Y.  M.  c.  A.  343.  See  AIetjiod  of  keaohixg,  I'ic  ; 926,  957,  1008. 

Taboo  (—holiness)  among  Ainu,  206. 

Taft,  Mrs,  M.  A.  B.  t,  690. 

Tague,  Airs,  E.  C.  f,  727. 

Taylor,  Dr.  W,  AIedicae  Work,  538.  See  AIedioal  AVohk. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  On  prayer,  322. 

Teachers,  in  .Japan’s  schools,  1009-10. 

„ in  S.  Sell.  992-3. 

Tenrikvo,  93. 

Temperance,  113,  959,  Societies,  Hist  of,  by  J.  Soper,  933;  AVork  ix  Jafax  by 
J.  Soper,  550  ; 2 factors  recognized  by  Christ,  550,  Church’s  failure,  551,  no  total 
abstinence  taught  by  Christ  and  apostles,  551,  2 underlying  principles,  552, 
every  age  has  its  evi!,  553,  attitude  of  the  church,  553,  church’s  work,  live  fold, 
■554,  temp,  .societies  in  Japan,  .555,  two  fold  object  of  Centi-al  Temp.  Com.  5.55,  Air. 
Aliyama,  556,  blessing  to  churches,  556. 

Do.  by-  T.  ,Indo,  557  : depends  on  gospel,  557,  history  of,  557,  to  be  encouraged,  558. 
Theological  schools,  (liad.  of,  995-7,  in  poel-et ; in  Tokyo,  1007. 

'I'heoi.ogicae  Schools.  See  Schools,  Theological. 

Thomson,  C.  Devotional  Habits  of  Aloravian  Alissionaries,  315. 

Thomson,  J.  .\.  t,  699. 

Thomson,  K.  A.  Chkistiax  AVork  ix  Lie  Chic  Is.  186.  See  Liu  Chiu  Is.  «.Vc. 
Thompson,  Airs.  B.  .V.  389. 

Thompson,  D.,  The  Progress  of  the  AVork,  101.  See  AIISSK  )N  AVOKK,  I’rogkess 
&c. 

Thompson  Airs.  I).  (=AIiss  Park),  1.33. 

Touring,  137-8,  141-2. 

Tokyo,  Alissionaries  in,  1014,  organized  Xn.  work  in,  1006,  Temperance  Society,  938. 
Topping,  Airs.  G.  F.  390. 
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Total,  Co  if.  Members,  .3.  See  statistics  lor  otlier  totals. 

Totemism  among  Ainu,  199. 

'Towson,  "W.  E.  659. 

Tracts,  Hist  of.  438,  statistics  of  441-2,  7.  kinds  of,  442,  value  of,  443. 

Tract  Society,  458-9,  t,  739  ; 939,  959. 

Trade,  Foreign,  84. 

Training  of  .Japanese  AVorkers,  159,  164,  reasons  why  men  not  readily  found  for,  161. 
TRAiNixt;-  Schools  for  Biiile  'Womicx,  289.  See  BiiiLT;  '\Vo^^E^■,  Ac. 

Translation,  Bible,  800,  870,  X.  Test.  Committee,  768,817. 

True,  Mrs.  il.  T.  tj  731. 

Truth  in  Ainu  religion,  202. 

Tsuda,  Mi.ss,  262. 

Tune  Books,  970-3.  ’ 

Turner,  'W.  P.  536. 

IJemura,  M.  On  Oirls’  Schools,  267. 

Unbelievers,  Alethods  for  Winning  (a-e),  168,  1S2. 

Union  efforts,  10.5-6,  110,  115.  See  also  Interdenominational  Comity. 

Union  Hymnal,  43,  670. 

Union  of  Christ  and  believer,  65. 

United  Bretlireu  in  Christ,  942,  959;  statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1001. 

United  Presh.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  780-85-800-9-10-26-32-61. 

Unity.  See  Interdenominational  Comity, 

Universalist  Mission,  922,  959. 

University  Settlements,  356. 

A'andyke,  E.  H.  Best  Mean.s  o]'  Promoting  SELF-ScproKT,  623.  See  Self  Scfport, 
Ac.;  586,  663. 

Van  Oy.sterzee,  59. 

Verbeck,  G.  F.  Hist,  of  Phot.  Missions,  1859-83,  740.  See  Prot.  5Iissions;  t,  734. 
Version,  Jap.  e'en.  See  Soriptfres,  Ac. 

Voltaire.  54. 

'Waddell,  H,  Res.  on.  44,  t,  976. 

'Wainwright,  S.  H.  Sen.  and  Coll,  for  Young-  5Ien,  235.  See  Sen.  and  Coll,  Ac  ; 
28. 

"Warren,  C.  F.  t,  704. 

AVaters,  B.  5V.  Jlelh.  of  Kvaufj.  lib;/-,  163. 

Watson,  (Ian  Maclaren),  62. 
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^S'ealt]j,  National  of  Japan.  S’J. 

Wenckstem,  1015. 

AVest,  Miss  A.  B.  I’iblk  WoJiftx,  Ac.,  289.  See  Btin.K  Womkx,  Ac. 

„ Max,  Sociology  of  tlie  Kiudergavten,  386. 

AVliitney,  !Mrs.  A.  Ij.  t,  710. 

„ Mr.-<.  3Iarv  ('.  924. 

„ Dr.  ■\V.  N.  Mallval  Work,  &c.  548.  See  Me'l.  Work  ; 925. 

AViiite  Ribbon  Army,  138. 

M'liite,  M'.  J.  Prrpordlion  and  Spread  of  Xn,  Lit.  458.  See  Prep.  Ac  ; t,  739,  941. 
M’illiams,  Bishop.  104. 

M'ilson,  Bishop,  Tnr.  Rklatiox  of  Tin-:  ilissiox  Muvkmext  to  the  OfT.siDE-: 
■\VoELJ),  212. 

AVinn,  T.  (*.  'J'iranfieH.'<l!f  Wor!^.  Ac.  125.  Sec  Pvun(j.  W!:.  Ac. 

Vint  her,  J.  L.  922. 

AVonian’s  C.  T.  T".  140,  934.  Sec  Temperance,  Ac. 

„ Rv.\xoei.i,stic  Work,  129.  See  Ev.VNt;.  AVoek. 

„ Influence,  135,  139,  140. 

,,  Union  Mission,  (=Am.  Alission  IBmic),  t,  738  ; A'erbeck’s  Hist.  745-79-84- 
90-99-807-10-31-51. 

„ AVork  for  Jajian,  129,  140-1-4. 

AVright.  AV.  AA  t,  737. 

AA’riting,  Reform  of,  86. 

AVyckotk  Al.  N.  S-lioola  and  i ‘oUrpe-i,  Ac.,  252.  Sec  Srh.  and  Coll.  Ac. 

Yokoliama  Temperance  Soc.  935. 

Yokoi,  T.  54. 

Yonngman,  Miss  Iv.  AI.  133. 

Y'ot'XG  AIen’s  CirKisTf.vx  AssocLvi  tox  Work,  343.  See  AIeitiods  of  RE.^ctiixci,  Ac  ; 

Resolution  on,  41  ; 92(),  957  ; Statistics  1008. 

Yovnp  P'dpk'.x  .Stic,  rif  Xn.  Pndraror,  931  959,  994-5. 
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JJ.  TABLE  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 


No. 

NAME  OF  MISSION. 

1 

1 Number  of  Married  Male  Mission-  , 

g 

Z 

1.? 

1 

K 

Number  of  Sluliuns  where  Mission- 

aries reside. 

] Number  of  Out-stalions  (ic.,  where 

no  Mksiunaries  reside). 

j Numljer  of  Organized  Churches.  | 

1 

1 

2 §■ 

ll  " 

Number  of  Churches  partially  self-  , 

supporting  but  receiving  no 

foreign  aid  t>  | 

1 Number  of  Churches  partially  self-  P 

1 supporting  receiving  foreign  aid.  j, 

s 

c. 

s 

8 ^ 
2 ® 

< 

2 

P 

J 

£ 

'Z 

1 

Q 

M 

B 

z 

1 

'1 

1 

j Number  Received  by  letter.  | 

1 W'bole  number  Present  Member- 

1 shi]>.  1 

J.' 

1 

1 

o 

i 

1 

1 

z, 

1 

z 

1 

1 

z 

0 

1 
a 
s 

1 

z 

1 

i 

H 

1 

z 

1 

5? 

■ J 

z. 

J 

3 

P 

1 

6 

II 

S5 

€ 

1 

§ 

‘s  a' 
®.sa 

l| 

la 

s 

1 

z 

1 

1 

E 

1 

Number  uf  In-patients  treated  last  ’ 

year.  1 1 

.§ 

1 

(5 

1 

E 

Z 

1 

1 

1^ 

z 

Number  of  Medical  Students.  j 

Total  Coiilribiitions  of  the  Native  ; 

Cliiirches  for  nil  church  purposes 

last  year,  in  Yen. 

1 

.Aineric-an  Episcopal  Church 

1859 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

22 

13 

9 

200 

175c 

25 

5 

100 

2 

50 

2 

40 

1 

3 

6 

250 

2 

10 

1 

3500 

2 

246.85 

2 

American  Preabytorian  Church  

1859 

9 

1 

12 

4 

17 

16 

1 

15 

265 

224 

41 

26 

21 

17 

33 

1211 

.590 

432 

189 

9 

450 

] 

100 

2 

99 

i 

9 

21 

894 

7 

19 

9 

3042.48 

■j 

3 

10 

7 

9 

38 

12 

0 

13 

11 

13 

493 

‘*■'7 

200 

56 

- 

-.J-  17 

•1 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  

1860 

5 

3 

3 

9 

71 

71 

6 

33 

8 

5 

230 

1.33 

97 

151 

1 

20 

1 

27 

4 

17 

7 

411.50 

6 

American  Board  of  Comuiis»ioner.s  for  Foreign  Missiom... 

1869 

15 

1 

11 

4 

14 

18 

13 

5 

204 

204 

17 

59 

14 

55 

959 

88Ic 

78 

1 

102 

3 

155 

1 

18 

18 

956 

14 

6 

4 

3 

614 

6 

16526 

2 

5825.64 

6 

Church  Missionary  Society  

1869 

9 

1 

1 

5 

S 

6 

2 

2 

59 

38 

21 

4 

2 

2 

323 

113 

97 

113 

4 

104 

1 

6 

2 

9 

4 

163 

9 

262.20 

7 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  

1871 

4 

I 

... 

3 

125 

1 

70 

2 

178 

6 

8 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  United  States  of  America... 

1873 

11 

2 

10 

4 

12 

14 

14 

123 

107 

16 

10 

574 

345 

170 

59 

10 

410 

2 

120 

3 

125 

1 

10 

25 

933 

7 

IS 

7 

373,91 

9 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada 

1873 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

35 

35 

1 

256 

103 

93 

60 

1 

34 

4 

5 

6 

100 

4 

5 

130.00 

10 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  

1873 

4 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

9d 

gel 

Id 

238 

208c 

30 

1 

30 

3d 

n 

Edinburgh  Medical 

1874 

1 

1 

2 

2 

133 

1.33C 

1 

2 

1 

151 

1 

3112 

230.47 

12 

United  Pre:?byterian  Church  of  Scotland  

1874 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

18 

18 

3 

5 

13 

124 

124c 

J 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

30 

1 

1760 

101.00 

13 

Evangelical  Association  of  North  .\merica 

1876 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2 

26 

26 

1 

1 

3 

3 

68 

40 

21 

7 

2 

70 

4 

3 

117 

1 

3 

30.00 

14 

Cumiierliuid  Presbyterian  Oliurch  

1877 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

10 

27 

17 

7 

3 

3 

60 

45.00 

15 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educatiou  in  the  East 

1877 

1 

1 

... 

1 

19 

16 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  (English) 

1879 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

24 

18 

6 

1 

1 

18 

2 

1 

18.00 

17 

Reformed  Church  of  tlie  United  States  

1879 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

16 

IS 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  

1880 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

42 

19 

Inde(kendcnt  Native  Churches  

- 

127 

127c 

... 

2 

1 

1 

810.00 

Totals  

81 

8 

56 

37 

83 

93 

13 

$ 

01 

B95 

796 

99 

79 

136 

73 

121 

4987 

3244 

1123 

620 

39 

1520 

9 

454 

15 

566 

7 

71 

109 

4132 

49 

100 

37 

795 

8 

24898 

4 

12064.48 

a Tint  is  Churches  paying  tlie  full  salary  ofn  pastor  and  all  other  expenses.  iVotc.— Statistics  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  of  Canada  Meth.  to  April  1,  1882. 

h 1 hat  IS  Churches  without  pastors  or  supporting  a piistor  only  in  part.  do.  of  Am.  Epis.  Ch.  and  of  Am.  Meth.  Epis.  to  June  30,  1882. 

of  Am.  Presb.  Ch.,  and  of  l).  P.  (!.  of  Scotland  to  Oct.,  31,  1882. 

Kobe  statiou  only. — 1882.  do.  ofS.  P.  G , except  Kobe  station,  from  report  of  1871). 
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